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THE SOVIET UNION 


Soviet Colonialism: Does it Exist? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The symposium that follows centers around a question that has long been 
the subject of heated controversy: In what sense, if any, can the Soviet Union be regarded as 
a colonial power? To answer this question, it seemed to us appropriate first to examine Soviet 
policies towards the minority peoples of the USSR, especially those that were incorporated, both 
in Tsarist and in Soviet times, by force and political subversion. Accordingly, we asked Professor 
Pipes to discuss the problem of ethnic minorities in the USSR im general, and Professor Rywkin 
to focus on the administrative practices followed by the Soviet authorities in the non-Russian 
territories of the USSR. Once these papers had been written, we invited Professor Seton-Watson 
to give us his commentary on them. This he did, discussing Soviet nationality policies in terms 
of imperialism and relating them to the current worldwide struggle against colonialism. Finally, 
we asked a number of scholars from ex-colonial countries to give us their views on the tmplica- 
tions of the three articles. Unfortunately, some of the commentaries arrived too late to be 
included here, but we hope to find room for them in a later issue. A brief rejoinder by Pro- 
fessor Pipes to one of the points raised in Profesor Seton-Watson’s paper also appears herewith. 


The Forces of Nationalism 
By Richard Pipes 


THERE WAS A TIME—and not so long ago—when 
merely to assert the existence in Russia of a “national 
problem” evoked skepticism. This was a reaction com- 
mon to both émigrés of pre-World War II vintage and 
Americans knowledgeable in Russian affairs. The ma- 
jority of Russian émigrés consisted either of nobles, 
officials, and officers, who denied the existence of this 


Professor Pipes, an eminent historian and present Direc- 
tor of the Russian Research Center at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has written extensively on Soviet nationality prob- 
lems. His books include The Formation of the Soviet 
Union (Harvard and Oxford University Presses, 1954) 
and Social Democracy and the St. Petersburg Labor 
- Movement, 1885-1897, (same publishers, 1962). 


problem on principle, from a misguided sense of 
patriotism, or of urban intellectuals, who simply had 
no experience of it: they knew of an agrarian problem, 
of a labor problem, of a constitutional problem, even 
of a Jewish problem, but not of, say, a Ukrainian or 
a Moslem national problem. The latter they were in- 
clined to regard as phantoms raised by German and 
Austrian propagandists during the First World War 
in an effort to weaken and dismember the Russian 
Empire. 

The American attitude was, and continues to be, in- 
spired by other considerations. First, there is the un- 
sophisticated approach which takes at face value Soviet 
assertions that the abolition of private property in means 
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of production and the constitutional guarantee of 
equality have in fact done away with national discrimi- 
mation and animosities. Behind this kind of reasoning 
lie many uncritical and largely false assumptions about 
the nature of nationalism. Is nationalism really a “func- 
tion” of economics? Do constitutional guarantees of 
equality assure actual equality—in Russia any more than 
in the United States? And would equality, even if 
realized, neutralize nationalism? Such questions are 
rarely asked by those who believe in what may be called 
a manipulative solution of the national question. 


The more sophisticated and at the same time more 
prevalent attitude rests on a more or less conscious 
equation of the American and Russian experiences with 
national minorities. It assumes that in Russia, as in the 
United States, gradual assimilation of the minorities is 
both progressive and inevitable: progressive because 
it tends toward the establishment of true equality, in- 
evitable because it is backed by superior culture and 
economic power. How persuasive such considerations 
can be is best illustrated by the example of an eminent 
American jurist who was shocked to find upon visiting 
Soviet Central Asia that native children were attending 
separate schools instead of Russian ones! Still fresh in 
memory are comparisons equating the Ukraine with 
Pennsylvania, and Georgians with the Welsh or Scots. 


It is safe to say that such attitudes no longer prevail 
today, or at least are encountered less frequently than a 
decade ago. The national problem in the Soviet Union 
is widely recognized as a true and valid problem: it 
exists. But if one probes behind this admission, one 
still finds a very pronounced reluctance to concede that 
the problem is really something important and enduring. 
Men of good will are against nationalism, because na- 
tionalism has been responsible for so much bloodshed, 
hatred, and various other forms of irrational behavior. 
And because men of good will, like men of bad will, so 
often allow wishes (or fears) to interfere with their 
judgment of facts, they sometimes think that to recog- 
nize the reality of something one does not approve is 
tantamount to approving it; hence they are inclined to 
deny reality to that which they disapprove. Thus, 
though they may concede that the national problem 
exists, they like to think it will disappear. 


‘Nationalism and Modernization 


It is quite striking that in this respect the attitudes of 
very many Russians and Americans fully coincide. 
When the issue is raised, one can hear quite similar 
responses from intellectuals in Moscow or Leningrad 
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and New York or Washington. Why should this be so? 
It may well be that behind it lies a very fundamental 
factor linking American and Russian cultures: an im- 
patience with, and underestimation of, historical roots. 
For all their differences—and they are very profound— 
the American and Russian cultures are young cultures, 
having been essentially molded in the past 250 years, that 
is, in an era when the prevailing intellectual tendencies 
have been anti-traditionalist and scientific. They are 
forward-looking, more concerned with the life to be 
built than with the life that has been inherited. Both 
are imbued by a strong millenial spiric. Having given 
up many of their own traditions for the sake of modern- 
ization, Americans and Russians are not inclined to 
show undue respect for the traditionalism of other na- 
tions, especially when this traditionalism runs contrary 
to the requirements of modern life. So they tend to 
deprecate nationalism and advocate assimilation—and, 
sometimes, to assume that the desirable is also the in- 
evitable.! 


Now, if we try to take a more dispassionate look at 
the problems of nationalism and nationality in the 
modern world, we must acknowledge that they show no 
sign whatever of becoming less urgent, let alone of dis- 
appearing. This is in some respects puzzling, because 
nationalism runs contrary to the needs of economic 
development which exert such a powerful influence on 
contemporary life. Certainly, the maximal use of eco- 
nomic resources requires a degree of rationalization 
that cannot brook interference from traditionalism. Na- 
tional barriers must be broken, and the ground must be 
cleared of the old vegetation—sometimes luxuriant, 
sometimes merely disorderly and lifeless—which cen- 
turies of spontaneous cultural growth have produced. 
The discipline of the clock, the techniques of a money 
economy, and all the other complex features of modern 
industrial life are not compatible with national tradi- 
tions that are usually rooted in agricultural or commer- 
cial mores. An ideal economic arrangement would be 
one in which all states would merge into one world 
union, and all mankind dissolve into one nation. 


If, in fact, such an amalgamation is not taking 


‘It is curious that in spite of all the propaganda value 
which the Soviet Union has derived from discrimination against 
Negroes in the United States, one often encounters scorn for 
the whole “Negro question” among Soviet citizens. Many 
Russians have neither much sympathy for the economic plight 
of the American Negro, which is less acute than their own, 
nor for the Negro’s national aspirations. In this respect, 
Russian tolerance of American intolerance matches the indiffer- 
ence of some Americans toward the Russians’ maltreatment of 
their national minorities. 
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place, it is because the process of modernization also 
has a reverse side which preserves and even intensifies 
national allegiances and distinctions. This is the social 
aspect of modernization, which finds expression in the 
levelling of class differences and the involvement of the 
entire population in the national life. The rational or- 
ganization of life requires that the whole citizenry be 
treated as one vast reservoir of manpower; consequently, 
it calls for democratization (in the social, if not neces- 
sarily the political, sense). Now, by pulling into na- 
tional life the mass of previously isolated and passive 
population groups, the process of modernization inad- 
vertently promotes nationalism and national differences, 
because national identity is most deeply rooted among 
these very groups. To cite but one example, in the days 
of mercenary armies nationalism was no factor in the 
maintenance of military morale, but it has become one 
with the introduction of the modern non-professional 
mass army. Mass education and mass literacy also pro- 
mote national distinctions by institutionalizing local 
languages, histories, literatures, etc. So does the intel- 
ligentsia, whose emergence everywhere accompanies the 
breakdown of the old class-stratified social structure. 


This push and pull exerted on nationalism by the 
process of modernization has been the essence of the 
“national problem” of our time. On the one hand, 
modernization demands cultural levelling; on the other, 
it releases social forces that are least prone to such 
levelling. Since the latter tendency is often stronger than 
the former, because it represents real pressures as 
against ideal considerations, nationalism has made re- 
markable headway and is likely to continue to do so. 


American vs. Soviet Experience 


The relentless assimilation of the ethnic groups resid- 
ing in the United States is certainly a unique instance 
which neither vitiates these general considerations nor 
has any bearing on the situation in the Soviet Union. 
(I leave aside the question of whether the American 
population is really as much assimilated and culturally 
integrated as it is often assumed to be.) Some nine- 
tenths of American citizens are descendants of immi- 
grants who voluntarily severed their native roots and 
migrated to the United States to start a completely new 
life. Moreover, because many of them belonged to un- 
derprivileged groups of the population in their countries 
of origin, their ties to their national cultures were quite 
tenuous in any event. What occurred in American his- 
tory was a mass-scale renunciation of one nationality in 
favor of a new one. 


Nothing of the sort happened in Russia. The national 
minorities of that country consist largely of historic 
peoples who came or were brought under Russian sov- 
ereignty between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
While some of these nationalities passed under Russian 
rule more or less voluntarily, they did so in order to 
secure Russian protection against hostile neighbors, and 
not with any idea of surrendering their right to self- 
rule. Today, each has an intelligentsia and an officialdom 
of its own; they receive much of their education 
in native languages; they reside on their historic ter- 
ritories, surrounded by places and monuments with 
strong national associations. The differences between 
Soviet and American national minority groups could 
be further elaborated upon, but this is scarcely neces- 
sary. It seems obvious that the two situations are fun- 
damentally different: in one case, we are dealing with a 
mew nation created, as it were, through a voluntary 
multinational effort; in the other, with an ordinary 
empire of many nations dominated by one. It is mean- 
ingful to speak of an American nation, because the in- 
habitants of the United States refer to themselves as 
“Americans.” Has anyone ever heard an inhabitant of 
the Soviet Union refer to his nationality as “Soviet”? 


One of the reasons why the national problem in the 
Soviet Union is difficult to grasp is the confusion that 
surrounds the number of nationalities involved. The 
figures of 175, 188, or over 200 “nationalities” which 
are sometimes cited are quite misleading, because they 
confuse the term “nationality” as understood by the 
ethnographer and anthropologist with the term as it is 
used by the historian or political scientist. To the for- 
mer, any group displaying certain common ethnic char- 
acteristics may well be a nationality—the six hundred 
Tofalars as much as the six million Uzbeks. To the 
historian and political scientist, on the other hand, a 
“nationality” all of whose members reside in one med- 
ium-sized Caucasian aul or Siberian settlement is of no 
interest whatever. Actually, there are in the Soviet 
Union only a dozen or so national groups of significance 
to the student of the national question. The fate of the 
national minorities and of the “national problem” de- 
pends in large measure on them, or, more specifically, 
on their ability or inability to resist Russification and to 
evolve viable national cultures. 


The Assimilation Process 


This Russification has been carried out by a great 
variety of methods, some crude, some subtle. The most 
effective have been connected with the semi-official 


policy of elevating the Great Russians to the position 
of the leading ethnic group in the Soviet Union. This 
policy, formulated by Stalin, has not been repudiated 
by his successors. In a country where personal relations 
play so important a function, serving as something of a 
substitute for the weakly-developed legal system, such 
an attitude on the part of the rulers has a direct bearing 
on the life of all the citizens. It means, above all, that 
the road to prestige, power, and material benefits entails 
adaptation to Russian culture: in the party, in the army, 
in the higher educational establishment. 

The message of Russian primacy is conveyed to the 
minorities in a variety of ways, among which one may 
mention the linguistic (imposition of the Cyrillic al- 
phabet on the Muslim minority), the historiographic 
(emphasis on the progressive role of conquest by 
Tsarist Russia), and the religious (more acute persecu- 
tion of religious bodies other than the Orthodox 
church). That the ultimate intent of all these measures 
is the Russification of all the various ethnic groups is 
made quite clear by the statement in the new party pro- 
gram that “full-scale communist construction constitutes 
a new stage in the development of national relations in 
which the nations will draw still closer together until 
complete unity is achieved.” It is fair to assume that the 
language and culture of the eventual “completely uni- 
fied” nation will not be Komi-Zyrian, Chukchi, or even 
Uzbek. 

There are many ways in which the reaction of the 
national minorities can be studied, some quantitative, 
others not. Useful indexes can be obtained from popula- 
tion censuses, which furnish data on such vital matters 
as population movement, fertility, intermarriage, and 
linguistic habits. Information of a different kind, less 
measurable but equally important, can be derived from 
literary sources, from ethnographic data, and from po- 
litical intelligence. Only when both these types of data 
—the quantitative and non-quantitative—are juxtaposed 
and placed against the historic background of the na- 
tional groups concerned is it possible to draw meaning- 
ful and more or less scientific conclusions about the 
situation of Soviet minorities.” 

The publication by the Soviet Central Statistical Ad- 
ministration of the abstract of the 1959 population 
census, imperfect as this volume is, permits for the first 
time in a quarter century a study of the vital statistics 


*The author tried to apply both these methods to Central 
Asia and Transcaucasia in the following articles: ‘““Muslims of 
Soviet Central Asia: Trends and Prospects,’ Middle East 
Journal, Nos. 2 and 3, 1955, and ‘Demographic and Ethno- 
graphic Changes in Transcaucasia, 1897-1956,” Ibid., Winter, 
1959: 
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bearing on the Soviet national minorities. The data it 
supplies, when compared with those given in the 1926 
census, give a better picture than we have ever had of 
the various nationalities’ actual tendencies of develop- 
ment.*? And none of this information is more signifi- 
cant than the figures which tell, black on white, what has 
happened to the linguistic habits of the minorities. In 
considering these figures, one must bear in mind that 
the inter-census period (1926-1959) coincided with — 
the most intense Russification effort in modern Russian 
history. What we now have is, as it were, the fruits of 
that gigantic and ruthless effort. What do we find? 


Linguistic Trends 


In 1926 Russians constituted 54 percent of the total 
population of the USSR by nationality, but 58.5 percent 
by language. In other words, in 1926, 4.5 percent of the 
total population may be said to have been linguistically 
Russified. In 1959, the corresponding figures are 54.5 
and 59.3 percent, giving 4.8 percent as the proportion 
of those linguistically Russified. The net gain of 0.3 
percent represents approximately 600,000 citizens. But 
even this minute gain disappears if we recall that in 
the intervening period the Nazis had slaughtered some 
two million Yiddish-speaking Jews on Soviet soil, 
reducing the number of Jewish Soviet citizens who 
consider Yiddish their native language from 1.8 million 
(1926) to less than one-half million (1959). Thus, the 
proportion of linguistically Russified non-Russians has 
actually decreased somewhat. In absolute terms, of 
course, the number of citizens who speak their national 
languages has grown far more than the number of those 
who have become linguistically assimilated. While the 
number of Soviet citizens who have abandoned their 
native language in favor of Russian has grown from 6.5 
million (1926) to 10 million (1959), the number of 
those who adhere to their native language has increased 
in the same period from 60 to 85 million. 

Such, in its broadest aspect, is the impact of thirty 
years of Russification carried out with all the instru- 
ments at the disposal of the totalitarian state. But if we 
delve deeper into the statistical material and break down 
the figures for over-all linguistic assimilation into figures 
for each of the various national groups, and, within. 


*Tsentralnoe statisticheskoe upravlenie pri Sovete Ministrov 
SSSR, Itogi vsesoiuznoi perepisi naselentia 1959 goda: SSSR 
(Svodnyi tom), Moscow 1962, pp. 184-243. The data from 
the 1926 census are drawn largely from F. Lorimer, The 
Population of the Soviet Union: History and Prospects, Geneva, 
1946, supplemented by R. Pipes, Formation of the Soviet 
Union, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1954, pp. 289-90. 


these, for different age-groups, we discover even more 
surprising facts. 

Linguistic assimilation has always been and continues 
to be most rapid among ethnic groups that enjoy a high 
level of culture, but whose historic roots, and often eth- 
nic centers, are located outside the Soviet Union. In this 
category belong, first of all, the groups of Europeans, 
such as Poles, Germans, or Greeks, between one-quarter 
and one-half of whom have become linguistically de- 
nationalized.t It also includes the groups representing 
ancient Oriental cultures, such as Koreans, Chinese, or 
Persians. In all these groups linguistic Russification is 
proceeding apace. The reason for it is not far to seek. 
Members of these nationalities in the Soviet Union 
regard themselves as isolated fragments of their nations 
and consequently see no reason to aspire to national self- 
preservation. Mutatis mutandis, the same may be said 
of the Jews, four-fifths of whom acknowledge Russian 
as their native tongue—at any rate to the census taker. 
More than one-quarter of all the Russified non-Russians 
belong to this category. 


THE NATIONALITIES with a medium “Russification 
index” may also be divided into two groups. One con- 
sists of the two largest minorities, the Ukrainians and 
Belorussians, both closely related to Great Russians in 
terms of origin and culture. If we compare the linguts- 
tic data for these two nationalities in the 1926 and 1959 
census reports, we find that the proportion of those 
who consider Ukrainian and Belorussian their native 
tongues has actually increased. In 1926, 87.1 percent of 
the Ukrainians spoke their native language; in 1959, 
87.7 percent. In the case of Belorussians, the increase 
has been even more significant: from 71.9 to 84.2 per- 
cent. Figures by age groups indicate, moreover, that 
Ukrainians and Belorussians under 20 years of age 
(z.e., those educated between approximately the end of 
the war and the year of Stalin’s death) are more loyal 
to their native languages than those of middle age (who 
had been educated in the 1920’s and 1930's )—an indi- 
cation that there has been no progressive de-nationali- 
zation of youth. 


*Tt must not be assumed, however, that all linguistic de- 
nationalization benefits Russification. Among Soviet Poles, for 
example, more than half (756,000) had given up Polish, but 
of these, two-thirds had opted for Ukranian and Belorussian, 
only one-third for Russian. (Undoubtedly, many of these Poles 
preferred to deny taeir mother tongue for political reasons. ) 
In the case of the Bashkirs, of the 377,000 who had given up 
Bashkir, 350,000 had adopted Tatar. Among the 94,000 
linguistically de-nationalized Uzbeks, twice as many declared 
Tajik their native tongue as Russian. 


Some Remarks on the Language (and Culture) 
of the Elder Brothers 


Turkestan, like other national outlands, was from 
the first days of Soviet rule an object of special con- 
cern for Vladimir lich Lenin and the Communist 
Party. Basing itself on the generosity and selflessness 
of the Great-Russian nation, the Leninist Party ren- 
dered comprehensive aid to Turkestan... . 


As our country entered the period of full-scale 
Communist construction, a new phase opened in the 
development of national relations in the USSR. This 
phase is characterized by a further rapprochement of 
nations and the attainment of complete unity among 
them... . 


Uzbek Soviet literature and art base themselves in 
their development not only on the progressive tradi- 
tions of the national culture, but also on the advanced 
heritage of all the fraternal peoples’ cultures, first of 
all that of the Russian people... . 


For the Uzbek people the Russian language has 
become a second native language. .. . Everyone here 
considers it the highest honor to learn how to speak 
in the language of the great Lenin, in the language 
of the people who are our elder brothers and closest 
friends. 


There is no ground—either social or political or 
economic—for nationalism in our land. But we can- 
not forget that vestiges of it are still tenacious among 
a certain segment of politically immature people. . 
{and} always ready to break out to the surface. ... 


—Sh. Rashidov, First Secretary of the Uzbekistan 
Communist Party CC, Pravda, May 23, 1963. 


The other group in this category consists of national- 
ities inhabiting the Volga-Ural region, including both 
Turkic Moslems (Tatars and Bashkirs) and Finnic 
Christians (Mordvins, Chuvash, etc.). These national- 
ites have for several centuries been under Russian rule. 
In fact, they were the first minorities to be conquered 
by Russians in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They now find themselves in the midst of Russian popu- 
lation centers, cut off from the main body of their 
Turkic and Finnic relatives, and consequently have a 
difficult time preserving their identity. Among them 
the proportion of those who are shifting to Russian ts 
growing, though not dramatically (e.g., Tatar-speaking 
Tatars have declined from 98.9 to 92.0 percent, Chu- 
vash-speaking Chuvash from 97.7 to 90.0 percent, with 
the Mordvins showing the greatest decline, from 94 
to 78 percent). 


If we next turn to the minorities with distinct cul- 
tures, living in borderland areas, and with historic roots 
on their present territories, we find that Russification 
either has made little or no progress, or has lost ground. 
The Turkic inhabitants, who constitute the single most 
numerous minority bloc after the Ukrainians, show an 
astounding loyalty to their native languages. Except 
for the Volga Tatars, whom we have discussed above, 
they show between 97 and 99 percent adherence to 
their own languages. In some cases (e.g., the Azeri 
Turks and Turkmens) the percentage of native-speaking 
citizens is up a bit compared to 1926, in others 
(e.g., the Kazakhs and Kirghiz) it is a bit down, but in 
general no linguistic assimilation has taken place. Of 
the 20 million Moslems (Volga Tatars excepted) in the 
Soviet Uuion, only 200,000, or one percent, have become 
linguistically Russified. The same situation prevails in 
the Caucasus. The percentage of Georgians who con- 
sider Georgian their native tongue has increased from 
96.5 (1926) to 98.6 (1959). This also holds true of 
the Azeri Turks (from 93.8 percent in 1926 to 97.6 
percent in 1959). The Armenians, on the other hand, 
seem to be slowly Russifying, though it is more than 
probable that the decrease in percentage of those who 
consider Armenian their native tongue (from 92.4 in 
1926 to 89.9 in 1959) has occurred among Armenians 
residing outside the Armenian republic. Among the 
Baltic peoples, the proportion of those who adhere to 
their native languages varies between 95 and 97 percent. 


Implications for the Future 


The principal conclusion which emerges from these 
statistics may be formulated as follows: both on terri- 
tories predominantly occupied by Russians (RSFSR) 
and on those predominantly occupied by major minority 
groups, the lines separating the Russians from the na- 
tionalities in matters of language are becoming sharper 
and more distinct. The Russians as well as the national 
minorities are gaining linguistic hegemony in the areas 
where they enjoy numerical and administrative prepond- 
erance. What is occurring may be described as a process 


of the emergence of modern nations within the Soviet 
Union. The smaller nationalities are slowly giving 
ground by dissolving either among the Russians or 
among the ethnic groups whose language and culture 
are most closely related to their own. The major na- 
tionalities, on the other hand, among whom one must 
include the Ukrainians, Georgians, and Turkic peoples 
of Central Asia, are gaining in cohesion. 


Language, of course, is only one of several criteria 
of national viability, and it would not be sound to base 
one’s whole evaluation on the patern of linguistic de- 
velopment. But it is a most important criterion. The 
transition from one language to another is, perhaps, the 
single most dramatic manifestation of a shift in national 
allegiance. The fact that it is not occurring among the 
major peripheral nationalities gives some ground for 
arguing that the burden of proof in discussing the fate 
of Soviet nationalities lies on those who foresee their 
imminent dissolution in a single Soviet nationality. 


The practical conclusions which this evidence sug- 
gests have bearing not merely on the Soviet Union but 
on all those areas where a nascent sense of national 
identity emerges simultaneously with a drive for mod- 
ernization. It is difficult to conceive how the contrary 
pulls implicit in modernization, to which reference has 
been made above, can be reconciled in any other way 
than through the establishment of independent national 
states. The national state alone provides within its 
confines outlets both for economic and other forms of 
rationalization, on which material well-being and power 
depend, and for the national sentiments and loyalties 
which rationalization brings to the surface. Such has 
been the experience of Western Europe and of all the 
great multinational states and empires. In Russia, the 
breakdown of empire almost occurred in the course of 
the Revolution and Civil War. It was averted partly 
by force of arms and partly by the creation of a novel 
political system which combined outward decentraliza- 
tion with unprecedented inner centralization. But from 
the long-term historical point of view, there is no reason 
to assume that this solution was anything but a tem- 
porary one. 


Central Asia and the Price of Sovietization 


BEFORE THE 1917 Revolution, Russian Central Asia 
was a typical colony of a great European power. Roughly 
one-half of the United States in area, its northern part 
(the Kazakh steppe) had been progressively absorbed 
by Russia between 1731 and the middle of the 19th 
century, while its southern part (Turkestan, or the land 
of the Turks), comprising the three old independent 
Moslem states of Kokand, Bukhara and Khiva, was 
conquered between 1865 and 1885 and finally “pacified” 
in 1895. 

By 1917, the population of the entire area consisted 
of about twelve million natives, mainly Sunni Moslems 
of Turkic stock, and two million Slavic settlers, most 
of whom lived along the Siberian borders. In Turkestan 
proper, the newly arrived Russian settlers constituted a 
proportionately smaller segment of the population than 
their French counterparts in North Africa. Yet, with 
the exception of two Russian protectorates (the ter- 
ritorially trunkated Khiva and Bukhara), the bulk of 
the country remained under direct Russian administra- 
tion. Tsarist economic efforts were directed mainly at 
developing cotton mills, at marketing Russian consumer 
goods to the local population, and at settling those lands 
where climatic conditions were favorable to European 
colonization. Otherwise the Tsarist authorities interfered 
little in the traditional native way of life, concentrating 
their efforts on keeping “peace and order,” putting down 
sporadic nationalist revolts, and assuring the continued 
allegiance of the natives to the “White Tsar.” 

The overthrow of the Tsarist regime in 1917 spurred 
the activity of Moslem nationalist groups. An all-Kazakh 
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Congress was organized in the north, while a Central 
Moslem Council, soon transformed into a’ Provisional 
Government, was set up in Turkestan. The latter de- 
manded the convocation of an independent legislative 
assembly, electoral equality, removal of Russian troops, 
restitution of land taken from Moslems and given to 
Russian settlers, abolition of separate European courts, 
and transfer of judicial authority into Moslem hands. 

However, the native population did not possess 
enough strength to back up these demands. The only 
organized forces in the area were Russian: soldiers of 
the Turkestan Military District based mainly on the 
Tashkent garrison, Russian railroad and railroad repair- 
shop workers, and armed Russian settlers. Thus, when 
the Russian Tashkent Soviet, soon after the victory of 
the Bolshevik Revolution, sent an armed detachment to 
Kokand to liquidate the Moslem government, the latter 
quickly succumbed to the combined forces of Russian 
soldiers and workers, supported by Russian and 
Armenian mobs. This military action was followed by 
looting, rape, and the requisitioning of supplies in 
Moslem villages. Disillusioned with the revolution, the 
native masses remained indifferent to the current 
struggle between the various political factions in Tash- 
kent, as well as to the civil war in Russia in general. 
As a result, the first two years of the Soviet regime in 
Turkestan were earmarked by total Russian domination 
of public affairs. 

In the middle of 1919, Soviet Russian troops from 
Frunze’s 4th Army smashed the Russian anti-Communist 
forces separating Turkestan from Russia proper and 
entered the area. Only now did the local Russian Com- 
munists consent to relinquish their total control of pub- 
lic affairs and allow the creation of a native section 
within the Turkestan party organization. By the end 
of 1919, Moslems were also allowed to participate in 
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local soviets. However, within both the party and local 
government bodies, they soon found themselves in con- 
flict with their Russian “colonialist” colleagues. The 
local soviets and the security forces still contained many 
people with an anti-Moslem bias, and even the newly 
arrived metropolitan troops often became contaminated 
by a colonialist mentality. A commission sent at the 
time from Moscow admitted that Soviet rule in the area 
had been marred by the persistence of a “colonial psy- 
chology” and, from the Moslem point of view, amounted 
to “a continuation of the actions of the old Tstarist 
regime.” A program of “de-colonization” recommended 
by the commission included the return of confiscated 
lands to Moslem peasants, the disarmament of all Rus- 
sian settlers, and the expulsion of those Russians who 
remained infected by the “colonialist mentality.” The 
commission gave the Moslems a majority of the seats in 
the Tashkent government, but only three out of ten 
seats on the Turkestan Party Committee.! 


Soon, however, this time supported by local Russian 
Communists, the commission found itself at odds with 
the Moslem party members over the latter's opposition 
to Moscow’s orders to “carry the class struggle” to the 
native masses. The Moslem Communists argued that in 
colonial areas the native proletariat was too weak to 
lead an anti-capitalist revolution and that therefore only 
a bourgeois-nationalist revolution was possible during 
the first stage of decolonization. A new commission sent 
from Moscow failed to settle the dispute: its only Mos- 
lem member sided with the local Moslem Communists, 
while its three Russian members took the side of the 
Russian officials. Although the chauvinistic tendencies 
of the latter became increasingly apparent to Lenin him- 
self, the sanctity of the principle of class struggle was 
too strongly imbedded in the minds of the Soviet lead- 
ers to be questioned under any circumstances; the 
“colonialists” won, and several Moslem officials were 
replaced by more pliable men.” 


In the meantime, Moscow had decided to liquidate 
the quasi-feudal monarchies still surviving in Khiva 
and Bukhara. In 1920, after a short resistance, both pro- 
tectorates were occupied by Soviet Russian troops and 
transformed into “people’s republics’—a transitional 
stage “on the road to socialism” that has become better 
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known after World War II in Eastern Europe. Power 
was transferred into the hands of local leftists, “Young 
Khivans” and “Young Bukharans,” while Russian troops 
maintained effective military control over the area? 


The Basmachi Revolt and the Great Purge 


However, the Soviet Russian regime in Tashkent 
soon ran into two major difficulties: first, the emer- 
gence of national communism (of a kind later to be 
called Titoism) in both Khiva and Bukhara, and, 
secondly, the spread of the Basmachi revolt over the 
whole area. (The Basmachi were Turkestani Moslem 
nationalist guerrillas who, under the slogan “Turkestan 
for the Turks,” had been fighting the Russians since 
1918.) With the Moslems generally pitted against the 
Russians, concepts like “revolution” and communism” 
lost most of their importance in Turkestan. 


For a few months Moscow tolerated the growing in- 
subordination of its Khivan protégés, but finally, on 
the night of March 14, 1921, the no longer trustworthy 
“Young Khivan” Communist-nationalist government 
was deposed by Soviet Russian troops. In the purge that 
followed, only six out of 2,000 native party members 
were allowed to retain their cards. The People’s Re- 
public of Khiva became officially the “Soviet Republic 
of Khiva,” an ominous indication of the coming integra- 


tion with the rest of Soviet Russia. 


In Bukhara, the situation developed along similar 
lines, but because of the Moslem nationalist revolt in 
the area, Moscow was forced to act more carefully. 
While the Communist Party of Bukhara was not given 
the Khivan treatment, it was nevertheless brought under 
the control of the Russian Communist Party. This move 
failed, however, to curtail nationalist tendencies among 
the local Moslem Communists. In February 1921, the 
head of the government of the People’s Republic of 
Bukhara, together with his commissars of war and of 
interior and 600 men, defected to the Basmachi. By the 
end of that year, the latter had gathered a force of 20,- 
000 men and, enjoying the support of the local native 
population, presented a real challenge to Russian rule 
in the area. As a result, in the spring of 1922, the 
Bukharan government was forced to appeal to the 
Russian Republic for immediate military support. 


The struggle between the Basmachi and Soviet troops, 
it must be remembered, was not one between Commu- 


“A. I. Ishanov, Sozdanie Bukharskoi Narodnoi Respubliki, 
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nists and anti-Communists, but one between Russians 
and Moslems. The Basmachi, despite some initial, op- 
portunistic, and short-lived alliances with anti-Commu- 
nist Russian groups, constituted a native, Moslem, Turk- 
estani movement. The Soviet troops fighting the Bas- 
machi, on the other hand, were metropolitan troops 
mainly of Russian nationality, though with a sprinkling 
of Ukrainians and Tatars. The proportion of native 
Moslem Turkestani soldiers in the Red Army's Central 
Asian divisions was very small, much smaller than that 
of Moslems in the French Army in Algeria during 
Algeria’s struggle for independence. Even by 1927, 
after intensive Soviet recruitment efforts, Uzbeks ac- 
counted for less than five percent of the total, while 
Kirghiz, Turkmen and other native groups together 
numbered even less.* 


AWARE OF THE extent of the revolt, Moscow took a 
succession of measures to crush it. In January 1922, an 
Extraordinary Dictatorial Commission for East Bukhar- 
an Affairs was created and given full powers in this 
principal Basmachi area; it remained operative until 
1924. At the same time, a special commission of the 
Russian party Central Committee, with Stalin, Chicherin 
and V. Kuybyshev as members, was organized to study 
the situation. In May 1922, a Central Asian Bureau of 
the Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party 
came into being, charged with coordinating the efforts 
of the Communist parties of Turkestan, Bukhara and 
Khiva. Prominent Bolsheviks, such as Kuybyshev, Ia. 
Rudzutak and S. Ordzhonikidze, were sent one after an- 
other to check the situation on the spot. S. S. Kameney, 
the commander-in-chief of the Red Army, coordinated 
the military operations, and Russian aircraft and fresh 
troops poured in. At the same time, significant conces- 
sions were made to the native population: Moslem re- 
ligious “Kazi” courts were temporarily reintroduced in 
some areas, taxes were cut, and supplies distributed.° 
This combination of military and political measures, 
as well as Central Asia's isolation from the non-Com- 
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munist world, finally determined the outcome of the 
struggle. By 1925, the center of the Basmachi revolt, 
Tadjikistan, lay in ruins. Over 200,000 inhabitants had 
already fled to Afghanistan, leaving two-thirds of the 
land abandoned. The remaining Moslem peasants were 
growing increasingly tired of the hopeless war, and by 
1926 the nationalist revolt was reduced to guerrilla-type 
activities, with Russian cavalry forces conducting mop- 
up operations and punishing villages which dared to 
offer assistance to the rebels. Some remnants of Bas- 
machi units, reduced to minor isolated groups, survived 
until 1933. Then, at last, the native Moslem population 
was subdued and a pax sovietica established in the area. 

The Moslem Communist cadres, almost nonexistent 
during the Revolution, often nationalist during the Bas- 
machi revolt, and hesitant during collectivization, finally 
gained some self-assurance in the early 1930's. This 
self-confidence, however, was soon to be shattered. 
Seven successive purges carried out during the 1930's 
eliminated almost all the active local Moslem party 
members. Among the “liquidated” were scores of pres- 
idents, prime ministers and party secretaries of the 
Central Asian republics, as well as a great number of 
lesser officials.® After the purge of 1937, over two-thirds 
of all district party officials were fired.’ When the storm 
settled, the native party apparatus had become weak, 
frightened, and even more dependent on Russian sup- 
port than Moscow itself desired. 


Collectivization, Industrialization, Education 


The first major Soviet step in Central Asia after the 
crushing of the Basmachi revolt was the collectivization 
of agriculture. While the original land and water re- 
forms (1921 and 1925-27) had been willingly accepted 
by the peasants and nomads of the area, collectivization 
encountered strong resistance. As a direct result of this 
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Opposition, the cattle stock in Kazakhstan was reduced 
by 1932-33 to 14 percent, and in the other four repub- 
lics to 20 percent, of the 1929 level.’ The wheat yield 
in Kazakhstan dropped from 5.7-6.3 centners per hec- 
tare to 4.0-4.4 in 1931/32. Scores of native Commu- 
nists all over Central Asia were removed for “softness” 
or “negligence,” and many were executed for “bourgeois 
nationalism,” i.e., opposition to forced collectivization. 
By the end of the 1930's almost all the land was col- 
lectivized, and by 1960 the area’s cattle stock still had 
not reached the precollectivization level.1” 

Despite Lenin’s disapproval of the Tsarist policy of 
transforming Turkestan into “a cotton appendage of 
Russia,” the Soviet regime has consistently pursued a 
similar aim. Faizulla Khodzhaev, longtime head of the 
Uzbek government, admitted at his trial during the 
Great Purge that he had planned to produce less cotton 
and more grain in order “to be independent of Russian 
grain,’ a criminal thought in Stalin’s Russia.1* As a 
result of Moscow’s cotton policy, the area under cotton 
cultivation in Uzbekistan increased from 425,000 hec- 
tares in 1913 to 1,446,000 in 1961, while the area under 
cereals decreased during the same period from 1,540,000 
hectares to 1,019,000.1" By 1961 the grain production 
of Central Asia (Kazakhstan excluded) was only about 
one-ninth of that of Turkey, while its cotton production 
took third place in the world, after the US and China. 

One of the greatest Soviet achievements in Central 
Asia lies in the field of industrial development. A pure- 
ly agricultural and cattle-breeding area before the revo- 
lution (except for a handful of cotton-ginning and silk- 
spinning mills,) it mow produces (Kazakhstan ex- 
cluded) about as much steel and cement as Turkey, and 
as much electric energy as Argentina or Mexico.!% 

In the fields of health and education, Central Asian 
progress has also been remarkable. The number of phy- 
sicians in Uzbekistan alone (12,500, mostly Europeans ) 
is higher than in Turkey (11,500) or in Egypt (almost 
9,000), despite the fact that the population of Uzbekis- 
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tan is less than one-third that of Turkey and little more 
than one-third that of Egypt.!+ 

Similarly, the number of students in educational in- 
stitutions at all levels in Uzbekistan, just below 1.5 
million, compares with 2.7 million in Turkey and 3 
million in Egypt, a highly advantageous comparison for 
Uzbekistan.'” The situation at the college and univer- 
sity level, however, is much less satisfactory; while the 
number of university students in Central Asia and Kaz- 
akhstan reaches 250,000, only half of these are full-time 
students, and only one-third belong to native national- 
ities, the rest being Russians and other Europeans 
(1961) .1° If one compares these figures with the non- 
white college enrollment in the United States (233,000 
in 1961), it becomes clear that the proportion of Amer- 
ican Negroes going to college is nearly double that of 
Central Asian Moslems. (The non-white population of 
the United States is 20 million; the Moslem population 
of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, 13 million) .17 

Industrial development and educational progress in 
Central Asia have been closely connected with the influx 
of Russian and other European settlers. The latter al- 
ready constitute 65 percent of the population of Kaza- 
khstan and about 25 percent of the population of Cen- 
tral Asia proper (as compared with a white population 
of 20.9 percent in the Union of South Africa). In Cen- 
tral Asia the Europeans are in a majority among scien- 
tific and technical workers (two out of three) ,!8 mana- 
gers of industry, white-collar workers, and skilled blue- 
collar workers. This is not due to any kind of racial dis- 
crimination, but rather to the fact that the rapid indus- 
trialization of the area would not have been possible 
without the influx of better-educated and technically 
more skilled Russian settlers. Whether local Moslems 
are happy to have paid this price is another question, 
since many of them clearly perceive the indivisibility of 
Sovietization, industrialization and Russification. 


Autonomy of the Uzbek SSR 


In 1924, all the old administrative units of Central 
Asia, including the People’s Republic of Bukhara and 
the Soviet Republic of Khiva, were amalgamated into 
two union republics (Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan) 
and three autonomous republics (Tadjikistan, Kazakh- 
stan and Kirghizstan) which subsequently also became 
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union republics. The degree of their autonomy was de- 
fined in the newly proclaimed Constitution of the USSR. 
Twelve years later, in 1936, the “Stalin Constitution” 
came into effect and strongly curtailed the autonomy of 
the union republics. These changes marked the final de- 
feat of Lenin’s point of view, which favored consider- 
able autonomy for the non-Russian peoples, and the 
victory of the Stalin-Ordzhonikidze-Dzerzhinsky ap- 
proach of outright centralization. 

Prior to his death, Lenin not only attacked “the ad- 
ministrative impetuousness of Stalin,’ but also expressed 
the opinion that “the freedom to withdraw from the 
Union” which had been granted to the union republics 
was going to be “a scrap of paper.” While Lenin 
wanted to see Moscow maintain its authority over mili- 
tary and foreign affairs, he was nevertheless willing to 
concede to the union republics “full independence in all 
other matters.” According to the 1936 Constitution, 
however, the people’s. commissariats of the union re- 
publics remained “independent” in only three areas: 
education, social security, and the local economy. In 
comparison with the 1924 Constitution, the union re- 
publics lost their “independence” in the fields of justice, 
public health, and state planning, since their people's 
commissariats became subordinate in these matters to 
their respective Moscow (all-union) counterparts. Not 
only foreign and military affairs, but also foreign trade, 
transportation, communications, supplies, water trans- 
portation, the heavy and machine industries, and the de- 
fense industries, were to be handled directly by the all- 
union commissariats in Moscow. A comparison between 
this state of affairs and the degree of autonomy granted 
to the theoretically less independent autonomous repub- 
lics in 1920 favors the latter and shows the general 
decline in the real autonomy of the non-Russian peoples 
of the USSR by 1936. The autonomy of the union re- 
publics during the 1940's and 1950's was not only limi- 
ted by the above-mentioned constitutional restrictions, 
but also by the presence of Russian officials in most of 
the important union-republic party and governmental 
positions. Thus, in all the republics of Central Asia and 
in Kazakhstan, the vitally important ministers of state 
security *° have always been Russians, “! and so have 
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the ministers of communications, after their introduc- 
tion at the union-republic level. While the proportion 
of Moslem ministers in the Uzbek government was 
about four-fifths of the total in 1945, and about three- 
fourths in 1957, each native minister, including the 
prime minister, has invariably been “assisted” by a 
Russian deputy minister.?* 

Native ministers in important posts generally have a 
number of Russian deputies: thus, the Uzbek Minister 
of Agriculture was assisted in 1946 by five Russian 
deputies, and in 1957 by four (plus one Uzbek). 
Ministries managing matters especially important to the 
economy of a given area, such as, for example, the 
Ministry of Water Economy in Uzbekistan, are usually 
entrusted only to Russians.”° 


AS ELSEWHERE IN the Soviet Union, however, real 
power lies not in the hands of the governmental ap- 
paratus, but in those of the party. Here, Moscow has 
taken no chances: in the Uzbek Central Committee 
Secretariat during the 1940's, Russians and other Euro- 
pean party secetaries and department heads constituted 
three-fourths of the total,2* and no change in this pro- 
portion was apparent in the 1950's. Since every ministry 
is supervised by a corresponding department of the sec- 
retariat,° native Moslem ministers have had little chance 
to escape Russian control. In the case of heavy industry, 
the role of four Russian department heads (in the 
1940's) appears even more prominent because of the 
lack of corresponding ministerial positions in the Uzbek 
government.”® Furthermore, the party organizations of 
very large heavy-industry enterprises have been put 
under the direction of special organizers directly re- 
sponsible to the Central Committee of the CPSU and 
are therefore not subject to control even by the Com- 
munist Party of Uzbekistan. 

In addition to economic departments, the Uzbek 
Control Committee contained in the 1940's four political 
departments: (1) Propaganda and Agitation, (2) 
Cadres Administration, (3) Organization-Instruction 
(now Party Organs), and (4) the Special Section.7* 
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Both the Organization-Instruction Section (promoting 
locally the Moscow party line) and the Special Section 
(security) were always firmly in Russian hands, leaving 
only the remaining two under native control. Among 
the top leaders of the Uzbek party (both in the 1940's 
and in the 1950's), the First Secretary has always been 
an Uzbek, the Second Secretary always a Russian—a 
pattern that has been followed in all the republics of 
Central Asia. But while the First Secretary normally 
wields the greatest power in the Soviet party apparatus, 
in Central Asia the Second Secretary is always at least 
as much in control as the First. 

The fact of the special position of the Second Secre- 
tary in all the Moslem republics of the USSR is now 
commonly accepted by Western specialists.7* Moreover, 
after Stalin’s death the already great powers of the Rus- 
sian Second Secretary in each of the Central Asian 
parties were further increased by delegating to him the 
functions of the Secretary for Cadres. The natives have 
thus been deprived of the only important political de- 
partment that they formerly controlled. 

To sum up, it appears that throughout the 1940's 
and 1950's it was Moscow’s policy to reserve specific 
positions in the party and government apparatus of 
Uzbekistan for Russians and other Europeans (mainly 
Ukrainians and White Russians). The list of reserved 
positions included the following: (1) the Party Second 
Secretary; (2) the heads of the department of party 
organs, the Special Section, and the great majority of 
the Secretariat's economic departments; (3) the Min- 
ister of State Security (later Chairman, Committee of 
State Security), the Minister of Communications, and 
the heads of ministries of special local importance; 
(4) the deputies to all native party department heads 
and ministers; and (5) the commanders of the Turke- 
stan Military District and of the local army garrisons. 


Conditions at Lower Levels 


At the regional level, the Russian system of control 
over the Uzbek party apparatus has been similar to that 
on the republican level, being based on the presence 
of Russians in the same key positions (Second Secretary, 
Head of the Department of Party Organs, Head of the 
Special Section, etc.).*? Thus, in 1945, in seven of the 
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nine regional party committees in Uzbekistan, the second 
secretaries were Russians, while in the eighth the First 
Secretary was Russian, and only in the ninth (Bukhara) 
were both the first and second secretaries Uzbeks, an 
unusual situation for Central Asia. In 1958, five years 
after Stalin’s death, all the second secretaries were Rus- 
sians. 

In 1946, all but one of the heads of the organization- 
instruction departments were Russian, and all the known 
heads of special sections were also Russians. Data for 
the late 1950’s are not available since the Tashkent 
press has become reluctant to publish the relevant 
information. 

A comparison of the backgrounds of the Russian 
second secretaries with those of the native first secre- 
taries sheds some light on their relative status within 
the party. Thus, out of six successive Russian second 
secretaries in the Samarkand Regional Party Commit- 
tee (1941-46), two had served previously as second 
secretaries in other regions and three were later pro- 
moted to the Uzbek Central Committee Secretariat. On 
the other hand, none of the three successive native first 
secretaries had a comparable party record or seniority. 

During the period under discussion (1941-46), Tash- 
kent, the capital of the Uzbek Republic, presented a 
picture of unusually tight Russian domination. All the 
successive first secretaries and half of the second secre- 
taries were Russians or other Europeans, and except for 
the cadre administration, no important positions (and 
only a few secondary ones) in the City Party Commit- 
tee were continuously held by Uzbeks. 

It could be argued that a shortage of competent native 
cadres compelled the party to use the services of better- 
qualified Europeans. This would not explain, however, 
why Europeans have almost invariably been assigned to 
certain key political positions, while the natives are 
offered jobs that may sound prestigious but involve little 
more than public relations responsibilities. There can be 
little doubt that the European party cadres, in addition 
to providing efficient management, are supposed to keep. 
an eye on the native Communists and forestall the de- 
velopment of any nationalist or separatist tendencies. 


MUCH OF THE regional political structure is again 
duplicated at the district level, including the allocation 
of responsible positions according to nationality. While 
there is generally not enough data concerning the or- 
ganization-instruction departments and the special sec- — 


“On distribution of important party posts at the regional 
and district levels, see Rywkin, op. cit., Tables 8-18, 20, and 27. 


tions at this level, the pattern of Russian second secre- 
taries is maintained, although with less rigidity. Thus, 
out of the 21 districts of the Samarkand region (in 
1941-46), seven had Russian or other European second 
secretaries most of the time, one had a European first 
secretary during the crucial war years, and only two 
had natives in both positions. (Data on eight districts 
are lacking.) The three most important districts of the 
region followed the standard pattern, while in the three 
cities of the Samarkand region European control was 
even stronger. 

In the city of Samarkand, Russians held the posts of 
both First and Second Party Secretary, headed a majority 
of the party City Committee’s departments, and occu- 
pied the position of First Party Secretary (in two of the 
three urban districts). They also managed most of the 
factories in the town. In five out of seven large enter- 
prises, there were European directors throughout the 
whole period 1941-46, and in one there was a Russian 
manager half of the time. Out of 23 smaller factories, 
seven had European directors all the time, five half of 
the time, and only six had native managers throughout 
the entire period. (No data were found for five fac- 
tories). Out of eight trusts for which data were avail- 
able, five had European directors all the time, two half 
of the time, and only one had a native manager during 
the entire period. In the cooperatives of regional im- 
portance the ratio was four Europeans to three natives. 

Even among MTS (Motor Tractor Station) directors 
in the region, Russians were in a majority, and this 
despite the fact that the Samarkand region had prac- 
tically no collective farms worked by Russian peasants. 
Of the 35 MTS in the region, 16 had Russian directors 
between 1941 and 1946, ten had Russian directors for 
half of the period, and only nine had native directors 
throughout.*? 

In recruiting Moslem members, the party has tried 
to pick those who show readiness to obey party orders 
and eagerness to learn from the Russians the more effi- 
cient “Western” methods of organization, and those who 
possess both the ability to command and the drive to 
succeed. The party card has long been the key to a better 
job, and almost a necessity for nomination to a mana- 
gerial position. The latter in turn leads to membership 
in the so-called “party economic elite,’ with a place on 
the “list of candidates for responsible positions” 
(nomenklatura). 

The Moslem population tends to regard its own party 
elite as its protectors against Russian chauvinism, the 
Western way of life, and bureaucratic red tape. Because 


See See we 
*® As compiled from Pravda vostoka, 1941-46. 


of this attitude, abuses and “mutual assistance’—wide- 
spread among Moslem officials, managers and collective 
farm chairmen—have never been easy to uncover. While 
the Russian authorities have been unwilling to let im- 
portant violations or large-scale graft go unpunished, 
they have been ready to overlook minor abuses and less 
objectionable nationalist practices in compiling their 
Moslem nomenklatura. In addition, the Moslem party 
elite (chairmen of collective farms, directors and man- 
agers of trade and industry and local party officials) 
enjoy living standards, priorities and prestige commen- 
surate with their positions. Due attention is also con- 
stantly paid to the oriental regard for personal prestige 
and “face.” As observed by a visiting Englishman, “The 
party is being tactful: Russians occupy the key jobs, 
but local people, who can be trusted, are given promi- 
nence and responsibility.” 3? 


Continuity of the Stalinist Structure 


The policy of installing Russians or other Europeans 
in the key political and administrative positions in 
Central Asia was Stalin’s principal means of keeping 
Russia’s Moslem Communists under control. Despite all 
the destalinization measures taken since 1956, this policy 
remains untouched. Throughout the republics of Central 
Asia in 1961, all second secretaries of the party central 
committees, all heads of the departments of party organs, 
all ministers of communications, and all heads of the 
republican KGB (state security) organizations were 
Russians.®* Looking at the situation of Uzbekistan in 
1963, one again sees the usual pattern: the first deputy 
premier, the ministers of communications, water econ- 
omy and automobile transportation, the head of the 
KGB, and the chairmen of several governmental com- 
mittees holding ministerial rank are Russians. The party 
setup follows the same pattern despite the division of all 
but three regional party committees into separate indus- 
trial and agricultural units. 

One institutional innovation, however, has recently 
made its appearance. At the end of 1962, reviving a 
precedent of four decades ago, a Central Asian Bureau 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU was organized 
and assigned the task of political and economic co- 
ordination of the four Central Asian republics, exclud- 
ing Kazakhstan. This move marks a shift towards the 
old practice of regarding Central Asia (or Turkestan) 


*\ Patrick Sergeant, Another Road to Samarkand, London, 


Hodder & Stoughton, 1955, p. 110. 
= Who is Who in the USSR, 1961/62, New York, Scare- 


crow Press, 1962, p. 942ff, 955ff. 
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as a single politico-economic entity. The new supra- 
authority resides in Tashkent and consists of 11 mem- 


bers: the chairman and deputy chairman (both Rus- 


sians),°* the native party first secretaries of the four 
republics, the Russian First Secretary of the Chimkent 
Regional Party Committee in Kazakhstan,?* and the 
Russian heads of four newly-instituted Central Asian 
economic agencies.** The new bureau, standing between 
Moscow and the authorities of the union republics, and 
visibly controlled by Russians, cannot possibly fail to 
diminish the already meager powers left in the hands of 
Moslem Communist officials. 


The “Lighthouse of the East’’”* 


In evaluating the administrative patterns established 
in Soviet Central Asia, one must inevitably pose the 
following question: Are such patterns consistent with 
accepted ideas of sovereignty and autonomy (whether 
socialist or not), or are they rather reminiscent of meth- 
ods usually attributed to colonial administrations? While 
many Western experts do not hesitate to apply the word 
“colonialism” to Moscow’s administration of Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia, Soviet officials are vehement in repudiating 
such statements as slander: 


Bourgeois scribblers for hire, with or without learned 
degrees, [who] utilize the concoctions of various Hayits, 
Pipeses, Douglases, and Parks, furiously calumniate Soviet 
reality, perverting the meaning of the Leninist nationality 
policy, and deny its successes, trying to undermine in 
this way the sympathy of millions of ordinary people all 
over the world towards the Soviet country.” 


Invariably, Soviet sources stress the positive aspects 
of the annexation of Central Asia by Tsarist Russia, 
which, as they say, “are now evident to every thinking 
man not only in our country, but also abroad.’?* They 
go to great effort to “enlist” the support of those pre- 
revolutionary local Moslem writers who allegedly ad- 


*V. G. Lomonosov, formerly First Secretary of the Kalinin 
raikom of Moscow, and S. M. Veselov, former Second Secre- 
tary of the Tashkent obkom. 

“The Chimkent region was a part of Turkeston prior to 
1924. 

* Council of National Economy (sovnarkhoz); Construc- 
tion Agency (gosstroi); Directorate for Cotton Growing; Di- 
rectorate for Irrigation and Sovkhoz Construction. 

. “Expression used by J. Stalin. See Lenin i Stalin o Srednei 
Azti 1 Uzbekistane, Tashkent, Partizdat UzSSR, 1940, p. 89. 

“ Sh. Rashidov, “Naveki vmeste s russkim narodom,’” Kom- 
munist (Moscow) No. 10, July 1959, pp. 51-52. 

* A. Azizoyv, “Kliuch ot sokrovishch,” Pravda vostoka, April 
14, 1962. 
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vocated collaboration with Russia. Thus, the Uzbek poet — 


Furkat (1858-1909) is quoted as an example for 
present-day Uzbeks: 


The Russian people ... want our country to flower, our 
people to prosper. The Russian people always take care 
that we are provided for and contented.” 


Furkat supposedly not only “wrote enthusiastically 
about Russia, about its advanced culture ..., (but) 
angrily denounced the British imperialists, who brought 
innumerable miseries to the peoples of Asia.” 

For Kirghiz consumption, the Kirghiz poet Toktogul 
(1864-1933) is held forth as an example. He is said 
to have made it his noble aim to persuade his fellow 
countrymen that the Russian people are their older 
brothers who desire their welfare.*! 

At the same time, Soviet apologists for prerevolu- 
tionary Russian colonialism seem undisturbed by con- 
trary Opinions such as the recent acknowledgment by a 
group of Turkmen writers that “our republics, our 
peoples, not long ago suffered the wrath of Tsarism 
and our situation was not different from the situation 
in contemporary colonies.” 4” 


THE INCONSISTENCY OF Soviet argumentation de- 
rives from the final rejection in 1937 of the formerly 
accepted revolutionary concept of the “absolute evil’ of 
all colonial conquests, whether English, French, or Tsar- 
ist Russian. In accordance with this concept (developed 
by the Marxist historian Pokrovsky) the pre-1917 Mos- 
lem nationalist struggle against Russian colonialism was 
applauded as part of the revolutionary movement of the 
peoples of the Russian empire. However, after the Great 
Purge and the liquidation of the Moslem Communists 
who supported this thesis, a new historical theory was 
established—that of the “lesser evil.” According to the 
new theory, Russian conquests, although colonial by 
nature, were to be considered lesser calamities than 
Turkish, Iranian or British domination. 

Finally, in the 1950's, the “lesser evil” theory was 
gradually replaced by the brand-new idea of the “abso- 
lute good” of Russian colonialism. This doctrine held 
that Tsarist colonization had introduced into the Moslem 
areas the “more advanced Russian culture,’ and Mos- 
lem opponents of Russification were no longer viewed 


° Ibid. 

* Prof. S. Radzhabov, Pravda vostoka, Sept. 7, 1952. 

“Vv. Amanaliev, “V seme yedinoi,’ Turkmenskaia iskra, 
April 20, 1963. 

“Gafur Guliam et al., “Vid s bolshoi gory,” Turkmenskaia, 
iskra, April 20, 1963. 
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as patriots, but as “reactionary feudalists.” 
Stalin’s death, some of the implications of this theory 
have been slightly modified,** but its basis remains un- 
altered. Only in its policy towards the bourgeois national 
liberation movements in the colonies of the Western 
powers has the Soviet Union since the mid 1950's 
abandoned its dogmatic hostility.*° 

In Soviet Central Asia, however, Moscow shows no 
willingness to abandon its peculiarly colonial adminis- 
trative patterns; no tendency to return to the theory of 
the “absolute evil” of every foreign colonization, whether 
Russian or Western; no inclination to follow Lenin’s 
death-bed advice to enlarge the real autonomy of the 


“A. Bennigsen, “Les Peuples musulmans de l’URSS et les 
Soviets,” L’Afrique et l’Asie. No. 23, 1953, p. 19 ff. 


republics; and no desire to allow the Moslem peoples 
of Central Asia to follow their own “road to socialism,” 
distinct from that of metropolitan Russia. 

How long this state of affairs will continue to go vir- 
tually unnoticed by the newly-emergent nations of Asia 
and Africa remains to be seen. 


“For example, in 1950, Shamil, the famous Caucasian 
Moslem nationalist leader of the 19th century, called a “great 
democrat’”” by Marx himself, was branded a “reactionary feud- 
alist’ and “traitor.” After Stalin’s death the anti-Shamil cam- 
paign was toned down, and a more objective evaluation of the 
problem permitted. 

See the attacks on the ‘“‘pseudo-independence” of India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and the Phillipines, by Prof. A. 
Figurnov in “Obostrenie obshchevo krizisa kapitalizma v pos- 
levoennyi period,” Pravda, April 13, 1950. 


THE MARCH OF SOVIET HISTORIOGRAPHY 


From the “absolute evil” .. . 


The Russian Empire was a prison 
of peoples. ... Great Russia was built 
on the bones of non-Russians, and 
the latter could hardly find great 
comfort in the fact that 80 percent 
of the blood in the veins of the Great 
Russians was theirs. Only the defini- 
tive overthrow of the Great Russian 
oppression by that force which fought 
and still fights with all forms of op- 
pression could serve as a certain com- 
pensation for all the sufferings which 
this oppression caused them. 


—M. N. Pokrovski in Istorik Marxist, 
No. 19, (1930), p. 282. 


to the “lesser evil” ... 


Tsarism was the prison of peoples 
—that formula is profoundly true. 
In that prison our country’s elder 
brother—the great-Russian people— 
languished also. . . . In the struggle 
against the common enemy, tsarism, 
the friendship of our peoples took 
shape. . . . It became a brotherhood 
of peoples based .... on the con- 
struction of a new, socialist so- 
ciety. 

In evaluating the results of the in- 
corporation of various peoples into 
tsarist Russia, historians must pay 
particular attention to... the new 
and positive element which, in spite 
of tsarism, the Great-Russian people 
introduced into their economic and 
cultural life. The task of historians is 
to depict the historical prospects of 
unity and struggle of the workers of 
the various peoples in the future un- 
der the leadership of their elder 
brother—the Russian people—and its 
proletariat... 


—M. Nechkina in Voprosy istorii, 
VI, 4 (1951), pp. 45 and 47. 


to the “absolute good.” 


The Institute of History of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences frequently 
has made an incorrect approach to 
questions relating to the history of 
the peoples of the USSR... . Instead 
of ... fully raising the question of 
the progressive, beneficent nature of 
the non-Russian peoples’ annexation 
to Russia, the magazine initiated an 
aimless, abstract discussion of Profes- 
sor M. V. Nechkina’s letter on the 
so-called “lesser evil’ formula in the 
question of the non-Russian peoples’ 
annexation to Russia. 


—M. D. Bagirov, First Secretary of the 
Azerbaijan CP, Pravda, Oct. 7, 1952. 
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Moscow’s Imperialism 


THE ARTICLES BY Mr. Rywkin and Mr. Pipes excel- 
lently describe some important aspects of Soviet policy 
towards the non-Russian peoples who compose some 45 
percent of the population of the USSR. Taking the spe- 
cial case of Uzbekistan, and more generally examining 
Central Asia as a whole, Mr. Rywkin shows how these 
lands were conquered by the armies of the Tsars; how 
the conquests were preserved and the rights of the 
peoples to self-determination defeated by the Bolsheviks; 
and how the Soviet system of government operates in 
these lands today. Mr. Rywkin does not deny that great 
material progress has been made, but he concentrates his 
attention firmly on the realities of political power. Much 
of what he says of Central Asia is applicable also to the 
other republics of the Soviet Union, though of course 
conditions are nowhere exactly the same. Mr. Pipes is 
concerned with the reaction of the non-Russian peoples 
to this policy, and convincingly shows that they have 
been able to preserve their language and their national 
identity during more than four decades of Soviet rule. 

Some readers might argue that Mr. Pipes’ facts do not 
necessarily lead to his conclusions. The fact that these 
languages and national identities have survived so well 
suggests, they might argue, that the Soviet regime has 
not made an attempt to Russify its non-Russian sub- 
jects. In fact, the population figures quoted by Mr. Pipes 
might be taken as proof of the liberality of the regime. 
This is of course what Soviet official spokesmen claim. 
At the United Nations, and in any other suitable public 
forum, these spokesmen maintain that in the Soviet 


Professor Seton-Watson, one of Britain’s most noted 
authorities on the Soviet Union, is spending the current 
academic year at the Center for Advanced Studies, Palo 
Alto, California. Among his books are The Decline of 
Imperial Russia, 1855-1914 (London, Methuen; New 
York, F. A. Praeger, 1952) and From Lenin to Khru- 
shchev (same publishers, 1963). 
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Union there is no Russification, no imperialism, no na- 
tional discrimination or oppression, but, on the contrary, 
a happy brotherhood of equal nations enjoying freedom 
and fraternal love without precedent in human history. 

This Soviet propaganda picture is indeed far from 
reality, and Mr. Pipes is right to point out that Russifi- 
cation has been for many years a feature of Soviet policy. 
However, I do not completely agree with his argument. 
I would suggest that Russification has been not so much 
the aim of Soviet policy as its instrument. Thus, the 
survival of non-Russian languages and national identities 
is not necessarily such a defeat for Soviet policy, or such 
a victory for the non-Russian peoples, as Mr. Pipes 
seems to believe. 

A certain predominance of Russians in a country 
where they form at least half the population and pos- 
sess a more developed culture than the other peoples! 
is of course inevitable. Russian must be the principal 
language of state, and this must mean that non-Russians 
seeking a career within the Soviet Union not only must 
learn Russian, but must constantly use it and, indeed, 
adapt themselves to Russian ways of thinking and living. 
But, in fact, the compulsory use of Russian has gone 
much further than the mere needs of efficient adminis- 
tration would require. I need only mention the im- 
position of the Cyrillic alphabet on languages which had 
used the Arabic or Latin alphabets,” and the massive 
introduction of Russian words into the minority lan- 
guages. 

Again, since there were, at the beginning of the Soviet 
era, many more persons with modern skills or organiz- 
ing ability among the Russians than among the minority 


‘The exceptions to this statement are the small minorities 
of more advanced nationalities, such as Germans, Poles or 
Greeks, scattered in very small numbers about the Soviet Union. 

“The Georgians and Armenians, however, have been able to 
keep their traditional alphabets. 
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peoples, it was inevitable that Russians should be dis- 
proportionately numerous in positions of responsibility 
in political and economic administration throughout the 
Union. But here, too, the ruling Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union went further than mere efficiency re- 
quired, appointing Russians to key posts in non-Russian 
areas On a massive scale. Mr. Rywkin well describes how 
this works in Central Asia. Similar facts could be quoted 
for the Baltic Republics (Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania), for Azerbaidjan, for Moldavia (a land of pre- 
dominantly Rumanian population), and to a lesser ex- 
tent for the Ukraine. In the regions inhabited by small 
and rather backward peoples in European Russia and 
Siberia, the control of all key posts by Russians is even 
more marked. 


A third form of Russification is mass settlement of 
Russian peasants or workers in the countryside or cities 
of non-Russian regions. This began under the Tsars in 
Siberia and Central Asia, but it was continued and in- 
tensified under the Communists. The most. striking 
recent example is Mr. Khrushchev’s “virgin lands” cam- 
paign in Kazakhstan. Today, the Kazakhs, Bashkirs, and 
some other smaller peoples are already minorities within 
their supposed homelands. Russians have also been 
settled at the expense of the indigenous Rumanians in 
Moldavia, and of the Estonians and Latvians in the 
Baltic coastal area. 


ALL THIS CERTAINLY deserves to be called “Russifi- 
cation.” But I do not believe that it has ever been the 
purpose of the Soviet leaders to force non-Russians to 
become Russians. This was the aim of some Russian 
nationalist politicians in the reigns of Tsars Alexander 
UI and Nicholas I, who thus pursued what they con- 
sidered to be the interest of the Russian nation. The aim 
of the Soviet Communists is different: it is the triumph 
of communism, of a socio-political doctrine which they 
have sought to put into practice within their own state 
and which they believe will ultimately be established 
throughout the world. Of course, convinced Russian 
Communists have always thought that communism is 
good for the Russian people. But it has never been part 
of their purpose to make non-Russians into Russians. 


The efforts of the Soviet Communists to achieve their 
ideal society have led to the construction of a totalitarian 
regime which has been imposed on all their subjects. 
One of the essential features of Soviet totalitarianism 
is extreme centralism. The efforts of the non-Russians 
to live their own lives in their own way were bound to 
be unacceptable to the Soviet rulers. Inevitably, they 
began to see the maintenance of distinct cultures as 


“bourgeois nationalism,’ territorial separatism, and 
treason. What the Moscow rulers objected to was not 
that the Ukrainians or Uzbeks or other nationalities were 
not Russians, but that they would not conform to the 
model prepared for all by the ideologists of the CPSU. 
What suppressed the non-Russian peoples was not the 
Russian nation but the totalitarian Moloch. 


The Communist leaders are in fact perfectly willing 
that Kirghiz, Udmurts, White Russians or any other 
nation should use their own language, in public or in 
private, provided that they express only Communist 
ideas with it. The fact (amply proved by the statistics 
which Mr. Pipes quotes) that the Soviet peoples still 
use their native languages should not induce false op- 
timism. It is much more difficult to judge how far the 
specific national cultures of these peoples have been 
preserved. How far can an Uzbek retain his national 
culture if he is cut off from the traditions which have 
played so important a part in the formation of that cul- 
ture? How can the idea of an Armenian nation be 
divorced from the history and the faith of the Armenian 
Church? Personally I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Pipes’ general estimate. From what little I know of 
the history of the Christian and Moslem nations of the 
Soviet Union, and for that matter of the history of other 
modern nations, I would guess that national cultures are 
extremely tough and resilient. But guesses are not cer- 
tainty. The problems are very complex. More is involved 
than the survival of languages, and totalitarianism is 
something different from Russian nationalism—even 
when, as is probably often the case, many of the indi- 
vidual executors of totalitarian policy are themselves 
unconscious or even conscious Russian nationalists. 


IN MY OWN VIEW, we would do better to think, not 
in terms of Russification, but of imperialism—of totali- 
tarian Soviet imperialism. The Soviet Communists are 
imposing their rule by force on nations which were 
once conquered by the Tsars. The legitimacy on which 
19th-century imperialists took their stand was the might 
of their sovereign governments. The British ruled large 
parts of Asia and Africa in the name of Queen Victoria; 
the Russians ruled Central Asia in the name of Nicholas 
II. Since 1917, however, the basis of Soviet legitimacy 
has been a number of unproven ideological assertions. 
Thus, it is asserted in Moscow that it is the destiny of 
the whole human race to advance through socialism to 
communism; that this historical development can be 
achieved only by the victory of the industrial working 
class over other classes; that the will of the working 
class can be embodied only in a Marxist-Leninist party; 
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that a Marxist-Leninist party is one which pursues poli- 
cies decided by the leaders of the CPSU; and, conse- 
quently, that the leaders of the CPSU possess a monopoly 
of the supreme wisdom required to direct this cosmic 
struggle—a struggle on which the true interests of all 
workers, including the unborn, and of all nations, in- 
cluding those which possess virtually no industrial work- 
ing class at all, depend. This claim, made on behalf of 
the Soviet leaders, is as arrogant and as incapable of 
rational proof as any claim to divine authority made by 
a medieval European monarch or Mongol khan. The 
right of the Moscow government to rule the Uzbeks has 
as much or as little validity as the right of Queen Vic- 
toria to rule the Burmese. 


SOVIET SPOKESMEN are entitled to point to the great 
material progress achieved in Central Asia under Soviet 
rule. Other European colonizers also showed great ac- 
complishments, in more difficult climatic conditions, and 
with a more unfavorable proportion between their own 
numbers and the numbers of their colonial subjects. Sup- 
porters of the Central African Federation have argued 
that it has brought economic benefits to the Africans, 
and that it would have brought more if it had been 
allowed to continue. They may be right. But they have 
missed the point, which is that the Africans of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland want to run their own coun- 
tries. It may be that they will run them badly, but they 
want to be their own masters. The Soviet government 
uses essentially the same arguments as Sir Roy Welen- 
sky. It has developed the resources of Uzbekistan. Some 
of the benefits of this development have gone to the 
Uzbeks, some to the Russians living in Uzbekistan, and 
some into the great maw of the totalitarian Leviathan 
in Moscow. But at no time has the Soviet Government 
been willing to consider for a moment allowing the 
Uzbeks to run their own country, allowing them to 
create an independent Uzbek state. 


One of the favorite Soviet arguments is that the Rus- 
sian people, as opposed to past Russian rulers, were 
always good friends of the Central Asian peoples. This 
is unfortunately not true. It is only fair to admit that 
the best Russian officers and administrators in the time 
of the Tsars showed real concern for their Asian sub- 
jects, therein resembling the best British and French 
colonial administrators (there were also, of course, bad 
British, French and Russian colonial officials). But the 
“Russian people” who met the Central Asian peoples 
in their homelands—that is, the peasant settlers in 
Turkestan, or the Russian railway workers in Tash- 
kent—showed no such concern. On the contrary, the 
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worst atrocities committed by Russians against Central 
Asians were committed by these peasants and workers 
during the Civil War and the Basmachi revolt—and 
committed, ironically enough, not in the name of Tsar- 
dom or Empire, but in the name of world socialist 
revolution. It is only fair to point out that Lenin was 
shocked by these atrocities and did his best to stop 
them. But he was only partly successful. The truth is 
that the hostility between Russians and Asians in Turk- 
estan arose from economic and social conditions. The 
Russian settlers were in essentially the same situation 
as the French colons in Algeria; the Russian railway 
workers in essentially the same situation as the white 
mine workers in Northern Rhodesia. The hostility of 
the “poor white” worker and the white colonial farmer 
to the colonial peoples is a phenomenon well known to 
any student of Western colonialism in Africa. It exists 
in the Soviet empire, too. 


Personally, I have never believed that colonial empires 
were wholly bad, or that imperialists were always wicked 
men. British and French colonial administrators had 
much to be proud of; so did the Russian colonial ad- 
ministrators of the Tsars, and so do many Soviet Com- 
munist officials of today. But if empires have had great 
merits, and if many imperialists have been or are decent 
men, the fact still remains that the imperialist-colonial 
relationship is inherently artificial, humiliating and un- 
acceptable. The colonial peoples would prefer to be free 
of tutelage, even if it is benevolent. If this is true of 
Western empires, it is also true of the Soviet empire. 


Whether, on balance, the Soviet empire has been a 
better empire than the British or the French, the Haps- 
burg or the Ottoman, it is too early to say. I would say 
only that its virtues and its vices are different from those 
of its predecessors. What is insufferable is that the 
Soviet imperialists should set themselves up as judges 
of other imperialists. Personally, I would much rather 
give them credit than denounce them. But as long as 
they claim immaculate virtue for themselves and self- 
righteously denounce others for sins of which they are 
equally guilty, one is forced to argue with them. It is 
intolerable, for example, that UNESCO should, when 
sponsoring a series of studies on race relations, present 
as of equal value a critical study of the American negro 
problem by an American sociologist of integrity, and a 
pamphlet about race relations in the Soviet Union by 
two Soviet party propagandists.* By offering these to- 


* Morroe Berger, Racial Equality and the Law (1954), and 
]. P. Tsamerian and S. L. Ronin, Equality of Rights Between 
Races and Nationalities in the USSR (1962), both published 
by UNESCO in the series entitled “Race and Society.” 


gether to world opinion, the UNESCO authorities are 
misleading the public. 


IN CONCLUSION, let me insist that I am not arguing 
that Soviet imperialism is uniquely wicked, but only that 
it is One among many varieties of modern imperialism, 
which should be studied as such. It is obvious that 
mationalists in Africa, engaged in a struggle for inde- 
pendence, must choose their friends and allies accord- 
ing to the needs of their struggle. It is thus idle to 
expect, for example, that an Angolan nationalist should 


worry too much about the imperialism of the Soviet 
Union when Moscow is an enemy of Portugal. But it is 
one thing to view your enemy’s enemy as a potential 
temporary friend, another to assume that because he is 
your enemy's enemy he must be a paragon of virtue. 
As for the political and intellectual leaders of Asian or 
African states which are already independent, they both 
can and must judge the members of the community of 
independent states by their past records. If one lives in 
the jungle, there is no need to go tiger-hunting. But it 
is as well to observe how the tiger treats the goats who 
come his way before one follows in their steps. 


Commentaries 


A Matter of Definition? 


By B. G. D. Folson 
Department of Political Science 
University of Ghana (Legon) 


DISCUSSIONS OF THE problem of nationalities in the 
Soviet Union by Western students are always bedeviled 
by the introduction of such terms as “colonialism” and 
“imperialism.” It is agreed that the Central Asian and 
Baltic republics, together with the European republics, 
form part of one country, the USSR. It is also agreed 
that Russia holds the dominant place in this one coun- 
try, both economically and culturally. Inevitably, there- 
fore, there is a problem of accommodating the non- 
Russian, especially the non-European, components. But 
because the country was largely formed through Russian 
expansion in the days of the Tsars, and because the 
process of Russification has never been completed, there 
is a tendency (fanned, no doubt, by the desire to bask 
in the sunshine of anti-colonial sentiment) to discuss the 
Soviet nationalities question in terms of colonialism and 
imperialism. 

Yet it is important to be clear that, if this line of 
argument is pursued, it will be difficult to think of one 
major country in the world today that could escape the 
charge of colonialism: all of them have started from a 
nucleus to which the rest of the country has been added, 


mainly through the process of conquest. It is only that 
some countries had an important advantage that the 
Russian Empire lacked: the various peoples who were 
brought together were already ethnically homogeneous. 
Germany and Italy are good examples. Others had an- 
other very significant advantage which the Russian Em- 
pire also lacked: their process of unification and “na- 
tionalization” took place before the rise of modern 
nationalism. Britain and France are in this latter group. 

Professor Pipes denies that the process of building 
up the Soviet Union out of different ethnic groups has 
been similar to what happened in the United States. 
In the former, he argues, the problem has been how to 
absorb “historic peoples” into the state, whereas in the 
latter there was involved, in the main, the voluntary 
renunciation of national roots, never very strong, by a 
large number of ethnic groups. But before one agrees 
wholly with this view, one must not forget the Indian 
question in the United States; nor should one ignore the 
fact that not all the various ethnic groups that migrated 
to America necessarily wanted to be in a United States 
where they would be numerically inferior to the Anglo- 
Saxon elements. It is even more important in this con- 
nection to remember that, during the process of ex- 
pansion of the American Republic across the continent, 
American leaders were very much aware that they were 
building an empire.* 


*See Prof. R. W. Van Alstyne’s essay, The American 
Empire, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960. 
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THERE IS, HOWEVER, an important reason why, in 
spite of the essential similarity between the process of 
expansion in the Soviet Union and in other countries, 
there is still a lingering suspicion that the relationship 
between Russia and the republics in Central Asia and 
on the Baltic may be of a colonial order. That reason 
is the nature of the Soviet political system. Mr. Rywkin’s 
article clearly demonstrates the extent to which control 
of important local political posts is vested, however in- 
directly, in the CPSU apparatus in Moscow. But, as 
Professor Seton-Watson points out, this should not be 
interpreted as an attempt by European Russia to domi- 
nate the non-European nationalities. It is merely a fea- 
ture of the same centralized, totalitarian control that ob- 
tains everywhere in the Soviet Union. For this very 
reason, however, one must hesitate to accept Professor 
Seton-Watson’s condemnation of this relationship as 
imperialistic. If it could be shown that Russians in the 
Soviet state enjoyed certain political and economic rights 
that are not enjoyed by the other nationalities, and by 
virtue of which the former can dominate the latter, then 
the relationship could be dubbed colonialist without 
exaggeration. 

Portugal has grasped this argument well; hence her 
insistence that her African territories are part of the 
metropolitan country, and not colonies. Unfortunately 
for Portugal, this claim does too much violence to the 
facts, and in any case no one believes that in metro- 
politian Portugal the African can expect to be treated 
on a basis of equality with the white Portuguese. It 1s 
this same failure to put the African on a par with the 
Frenchman that falsified the claims to assimilation in 
French colonial territories. 

If the mere fact of a dominant ethnic group in a 
heterogeneous country were to constitute colonialism, 
then many an African country would stand condemned. 
Nigeria would be a federation of three colonial empires; 
most North African countries would be colonial empires, 
and so would the Sudan, Ethiopia, Kenya and others. 
And would not the struggle for Congolese unity then 
be a colonial war similar to the wars in which the Cen- 
tral Asian republics tried to regain their independence 
during and after the Bolshevik Revolution? 


MOREOVER, IF THE treatment of a country’s minori- 
-ties were to be the test of that country’s competence to 
administer colonies, then one would have to concede, 
on the evidence, that the Russians have a good claim 
to speak on behalf of colonial peoples. It is readily 
admitted that since the Revolution great strides have 
been made in improving the economy of the Central 
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Asian republics through industrialization and the pro- 
vision of modern social services, especially in the fields 
of health and education. The decline in agriculture 1s 
part of the decline of Soviet agriculture as a whole. 
Above all, as Mr. Rywkin points out, there is no social 
discrimination. 

All this, I would maintain, is superior to anything 
done by our erstwhile colonial masters. It is true, as. 
Professor Seton-Watson says, that the Western colonial- 
ists also carried out industrial and social improvements, 
but it is not twisting the facts to maintain that these 
efforts were halfhearted and, in any case until the 1940's, 
merely the product of the colonialists’ pursuit of their 
own economic advantage. It is remarkable how little 
was done in view of how much could have been done; 
and how slow the pace was in view of how fast it has 
been under indigenous governments. 

One need not, of course, accept the idyllic picture of 
Central Asia presented to the outside world by Soviet 
propaganda. Mr. Rywkin demonstrates the high measure 
of political control exercised by Russians in the Central 
Asian republics. But if I would not prefer Soviet colo- 
nialism to Western colonialism (in so far as there is a 
meaningful choice, all colonialism being essentially re- 
pugnant), it is not because of Soviet policy in the Cen- 
tral Asian republics, but because of the political system 
that exists in the Soviet Union as a whole and, perhaps, 
because of the experience of the Soviet satellites in 
Eastern Europe. 


With Time 
Comes Understanding 


By Wang Gungwu 
Head, Department of History 
University of Malaya (Kuala Lumpur) 


MR. RYWKIN NOTES that the colonial-type adminis- 
trative patterns in Soviet Central Asia have gone vir- 
tually unnoticed by the new nations of Asia and Africa, 
and Mr. Seton-Watson thinks that the new nationalist 
Jeaders “can and must judge” the Russians along with 
everyone else. Mr. Pipes alone perceives that the Rus- 
sian solution to the problems of empire has yet to stand 
the challenge of modern nationalism. 


It appears to me that all three writers have raised 
some fundamental questions about nationalism and the 
internationalism which Communists the world over 
claim to be their own. The questions largely concern 
some well-known assumptions and the values which 
underlie them. Briefly, they can be restated thus: If 
internationalism is desirable and practicable, then all 
efforts to break down strict national frontiers, as the 
Russians say they have done in Central Asia, constitute 
a definite step forward. But if the nation-state is essen- 
tial, rational, and adequate, and world order must depend 
on friendly relations among independent and equal 
nations, then it is clear that the Soviet model today 
is closer to imperialism than Moscow is prepared to 
admit. 


IT IS CLEAR that the papers by Mr. Rywkin and Mr. 
Pipes and the comment by Mr. Seton-Watson are based 
on assumptions quite different from those publicly pro- 
claimed by the Soviet Government. The three authors 
believe in the thinking of the leaders of the new nations 
of Asia and Africa. These nations have fought for their 
independence armed with the very principles which the 
colonial powers of Britain and France used to strengthen 
themselves and to justify their expansion overseas. In 
other words, the new nations of Asia and Africa have 
judged their ex-colonial masters by the standards of 
Western Europe itself. Within this framework of the 
European nation-state, it is easy to see how wrong and 
how unjustified colonialism really is. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that the new nations have concentrated their 
accusations of “colonial exploitation” against the ex- 
colonial powers. The aggrandizement of the imperialist 
nations, even if the old states of Asia and Africa might 
have given them ample cause, is now considered reason 
enough for anger and bitterness. 


In contrast, the Soviet revolution proclaimed a new 
ideal and insisted that it represented the anti-nationalist 
world order of the future. The Russians announced 
themselves to be the liberators of all the Asian and Afri- 
can peoples who had been subjected to colonial rule. 
They explicitly said that this was their way of defeat- 
ing the aggressive nationalism of the capitalist countries 
of Western Europe. They have since represented them- 
selves to the peoples of Asia and Africa as friends and 
supporters. The basic contradiction in these statements, 
however, has never been explained. How could an anti- 
nationalist Soviet Russia so brazenly encourage militant 
nationalism among more than half the world’s peoples? 
The argument of the Communists has been that this is 
a necessary step towards the future internationalism. 


They say that they have to use the tools of nationalism 
to destroy nationalism itself. 

History, however, is not quite so easily manipu- 
lated. Once released, the forces of nationalism tend to 
become rather difficult to control. In fact, it is already 
becoming clear that this nationalist anti-colonialism 
threatens to thwart the ultimate aims of Soviet com- 
munism itself. While the Communists may have gained 
for themselves the good name of friends, or even of 
liberators, they now find themselves faced with many 
more nationalist movements than ever before existed in 
the world. The new nations may as yet have little cause 
to regard the Soviet Union as an imperialist country, 
but the Soviet leaders should derive little satisfaction 
from the new nationalism that is coming to dominate 
world politics. The fundamental cleavage which I men- 
tioned earlier remains. The forces of nationalism in 
Asia and Africa will oppose communism in the same 
way as did the older nationalism of Western Europe. 

The important fact is that the new nations want to 
be free of every kind of foreign dominance regardless 
of origin. I do not see why the Western powers should 
be upset by the militancy of the new nations in casting 
off the remnants of Western colonialism, for that very 
same militancy must surely also protect these nations 
from encroachments by Soviet communism. The crucial 
factor appears to be the economic survival of the new 
nations. If the rivalry between the Soviet Union and 
the West helps these nations to keep alive economically, 
then, in the eyes of the latter, the cold war may seem 
essential to their emergence as truly independent 
countries. 


TO COME BACK to the main point in the two articles 
and Mr. Seton-Watson’s comments, the “newly decol- 
onized nations of Asia and Africa” will go on scolding 
the West and parleying with Soviet Russia until they 
feel strong and independent enough to stand on their 
own feet. When that happens, however, I believe that 
they will look at Soviet Russia with different eyes. If 
most of the world is won over to nationalism, the con- 
sequences may not be happy for mankind in general, 
and probably not for the new nations themselves, for 
they may have to go through the same appalling exper- 
iences as did Western Europe in the last two world 
wars. But at the same time, if this nationalism wins 
out in the end, there will then be less to fear from in- 
ternational communism. By that time, the new nations 
may well think that the Moslem peoples of Central Asia 
should also be given their own independent states of 
Kazakhstan, Tadzhikistan, Uzbekistan, Kirghistan, etc. 
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Western leaders would like the new nations of 
Asia and Africa to recognize that an anti-national, even 
colonial, situation exists in Soviet Central Asia. I feel 
that these nations, with their strong belief in nation- 
hood, will eventually come to see this. But they can 
hardly be expected to pay much attention to it when 
all of them are still fighting for their own survival and 
their own freedom from outside dominance, whether 
Western or Communist. In this atmosphere of militant 
nationalism, the most urgent problems the new nations 
face are those bearing on economic survival and via- 
bility. These are really political needs, and moral con- 
siderations can hardly be expected to enter into play. 
From sthe standpoint of these political requirements, 
the cold war has sometimes come to be viewed as a 
blessing. The imperialism of Soviet Russia, the new 
nations feel, can be ignored for the time being in order 
that they may continue to draw upon the financial re- 
sources of both East and West for the urgent purposes 
of national construction. 

One last word about the attitudes of many Afro-Asian 
scholars. It may be said that they often echo their new- 
found national pride at the expense of objectivity. It 
is true that most of them are too emotionally entangled 
with the West and too carried away by their own na- 
tionhood to pay enough attention to scientific accuracy. 
But, to be fair to them, it can be said that they are no 
worse than the national historians of the West who 
extol the great Elizabethan age or the glory of Napole- 
onic France, or even the driving mission of Teddy 
Roosevelt. 


The Toad beneath 
the Harrow 


By Frank Moraes 
Editor-in-Chief, 
The Indian Express (Bombay ) 


COLONIALISM, WHETHER WESTERN or Commu- 
‘nist, has never been an end in itself. It has always been 
the means to an end. Whereas the Western motivation 
has been primarily economic, seeking an empire in un- 
derdeveloped areas containing large reservoirs of raw 
materials and cheap manpower in order to develop in- 
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dustries at home, to expand markets, and to provide 
employment for a growing number in the mother coun- 
try, the Communist motivation has been primarily po- 
litical. It is to make the dominated peoples good Com- 
munists. 

This distinguishes both the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munists, though there exists a difference of emphasis 
between the two. The Russians are more concerned 
with Communizing their so-called autonomous republics 
or the countries of Eastern Europe than they are with 
Russifying them, while so far the Chinese appear to be 
as interested in projecting the Han image as in impos- 
ing the Communist impress. China's communism is 
peculiarly Chinese. Like the dynastic world of ancient 
Cathay, the Communist realm of Mao regards itself as 
the epitome of civilization, with the world beyond 
peopled by ocean devils and barbarians. The Russians 
fall in this all-inclusive category. 

On the other hand, the two countries share one qual- 
ity in common. Neither has known democracy even 
before the advent of communism. I recall Nehru re- 
marking on it on his return from Moscow in July 1955. 
“The Russians,’ he observed, “have never known de- 
mocracy. When the Bolsheviks came to power nearly 
forty years ago, the Russians jumped from one auto- 
cracy to another—from Tsarism to communism. In fact, 
the Russians throughout their history have never known 
democracy as Western Europe understands it.” 

This also applies to China. Confucianism, which 
Marxism has replaced, demanded unquestioning loyality 
and obedience to the state and called upon the individ- 
ual to subordinate himself to the clan, which the Com- 
munists have transmogrified into the party. The Chi- 
nese have a passion for history and histrionics, and their 
Red masters have clearly deployed both to carry their 
politics to the people. The authoritarian form of Chi- 
nese government is traditional and existed even before 
221 B.C. when the Ch’in dynasty destroyed the coun- 
try’s feudal fabric and set up a centralized monarchy. 
China reached glorious heights under her tyrants—the 
Sung autocrats, the Tang Empress Wu, and the Manchu 
Emperors K’ang-hsi and Ch'ien Lung. 

One reason why Asians and Africans are reluctant to 
identify Soviet Russia with colonialism is because in 
their eyes colonialism is largely equated with color, with 
the domination by the white races of the black, yellow 
and brown. To them, the Soviet satellite countries of 
Eastern Europe are the outcome of a war not dissimilar 
to the Wars of Succession which parceled out the con- 
quered areas among the conquerors. Similarly, the eco- 
nomic motivation which stands out in Western colonial- 
ism seems to them largely absent in the Soviet system, 


which, for instance, imposed itself on Czechoslovakia 
at a time when that country’s industrial development 
was proportionately higher than that obtaining in the 
USSR. They interpreted China’s occupation of Tibet as 
the fulfillment of an irredentist urge such as inspired 
the Italian Fascists after the First World War. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF African students in the Soviet 
Union, in certain East European countries, and to a 
lesser extent in Communist China has opened the eyes 
of many young Africans to the fact that race and color 
are not outside the Communist calculus. In this con- 
text Richard Pipes’ references to the scorn of Soviet 
citizens for the “Negro question” and their comparative 
indifference to the economic plight of the American 
Negro are interesting and illuminating. The Russians 
again are not overobsessed with their historical roots, 
betraying in this, as Pipes points out, a curious similar- 
ity with the Americans. The Indians, on the other hand, 
are deeply aware of their history. 

Long years of political subjection had bred in 
many colonially-exploited Asians an inferiority complex 
which, with freedom, found vent in assertive superior- 
ity. Yet one cannot help noticing that the Asian has 
climbed out of it more easily and quickly than the ma- 
jority of Africans seem likely to do. The Asian has rec- 
ognized that his own specious sense of inferiority de- 
rived from the European’s equally specious sense of 
superiority. This, I can say with some confidence, ap- 
plies to most Indians, steeped though they might be in 
their own hierarchical social structure. 

If communism has different visages as presented re- 
spectively by the Russians and the Chinese, so has co- 
lonialism as practiced by Western countries such as 
Britain, France and Portugal. In India, for instance, the 
British raj was to some extent concerned with improv- 
ing the plight of the masses, but it was inclined to look 
with suspicion on the educated Indian. Contrarywise, 
the French colonial pampered the évolwé, or French- 
ified native, at the cost of the ignorant struggling 
masses. The Englishman did not set out to make every 
Indian a Briton. The French automatically regarded 
every native of the Ivory Coast, for example, as a 
Frenchman. The Portuguese carry the theory even fur- 
ther, attempting to convince the Africans in Angola 
and Mozambique that it is better to be Portuguese than 
to be independent. 

I agree with the late John Strachey, who in his book 
The End of Empire* argues that colonialism brought 


* London, Gollancz and New York, Random House, 1960. 


some material benefits to the people it exploited, but I 
feel that Professor Seton-Watson is equally right when 
he observes that such an argument misses the point, 
which is that those subjected to colonialism want to run 
their own countries. Else Soviet colonialism in Central 
Asia could claim equal justification. 

British colonialism and Soviet colonialism share at 
least one parallel: both lean towards centralization polit- 
ically, though their economic reins might be loosely 
held. The British brought to India their parliamentary 
institutions, their judicial system, and the rule of law. 
The Russians contain their colonial territories in a Com- 
munist mold. This point is vividly illustrated in Michael 
Rywkin’s article. With the Russians, communism is 
paramount. With the British, it is their constitutional 
institutions which matter. But these fine distinctions 
count for little with the colonial victim, whose plight 
is not unlike that of the toad beneath the harrow. 


A Reply to 
Mr. Seton-Watson 


By Richard Pipes 


PROFESSOR SETON-WATSON seems to agree with 
my general view of Soviet nationality policy but takes 
issue with my stress on Russification, preferring to in- 
terpret this policy in terms of “imperialism.” I do not 
believe there is necessarily any disagreement between 
us. I am perfectly prepared to view Russian policy in 
the borderlands as a historical equivalent of traditional 
Western imperialism—and the Soviet Union, indeed, as 
the last of the great modern empires. 

My reason for stressing Russification is that, in the 
case of “imperialist” powers, it is not only—or even 
primarily—the similarities between them that are signi- 
ficant, but also the differences. “Imperialism” is, after 
all, an abstraction which covers a great variety of phe- 
nomena: British expansion in Southeast Asia, French 
acquisition of North Africa, or Japanese penetration 
into Manchuria and Korea. To say that in all three of 
these instances we are dealing with “imperialism” is to 
say something, but—I suspect—not much. 

For what really matters is the motives of expansion 
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and the methods of control: Was conquest carried out 
for the purpose of colonization, of economic exploita- 
tion, or of acquiring strategic bases? Was control es- 
tablished from without, or was an effort made to de- 
velop a loyal native civil service? Was the imperial 
power content to administer an alien people, or did it 
strive to assimilate the natives? Answers to all these 
questions are fundamental to an understanding of both 
the nature of imperial domination and the process of 
colonial disengagement. 

Now the characteristic quality of Russian imperial- 
ism, both before and since the Revolution, is that it has 
tended to confound the process of nation-building with 
that of empire-building, with all the consequences that 
this confusion entails. For one, Russians have never 
really been aware of ruling an empire: they are inclined 
to treat the conquest of the Caucasus or Turkestan as 
part of the same national process that led earlier to the 
acquisition of Novgorod or the right bank of the 
Dnieper. For another, they have failed (with rare and 
relatively minor exceptions) to evolve a special method 
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of administration for imperial possessions distinct from 
that applied in Russia proper. And, finally, they have 
not really come to recognize their borderland peoples as 
culturally distinct and nationally viable. To an amazing 
degree, Russians to this day like to think of their 
empire as a nation-state. 

Russification is an inevitable concomitant of this 
attitude. I am not persuaded that Russification is an 
“instrument” rather than an “aim,” as Professor Seton- 
Watson argues, because I fail to see what purpose 
this instrument may be said to serve. Imperialism as 
such does not require that the subject peoples adopt the 
language and culture of their rulers—British colonial 
experience has demonstrated this fact well enough. 
When an imperial power strives for such assimilation, 
it does so for some particular reason, a reason deeply 
imbedded in its own ethos—be it because, like the 
French, it considers its own culture the height of human 
achievement, or because, like the Russians, it lacks a 
culture sufficiently mature and self-confident to know 
its form and limits. 


Soviet Workers: The Current Scene 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Workers continue to pose problems for the leaders of the “workers’ state”: 
excessively high job turnover, unemployment, violations of “labor discipline,” low productivity, 
and finally salient dissatisfaction which in the past few years has erupted into occasional strikes 
and even bloody riots have all contributed to a situation of growing crisis on the Soviet labor 
scene. In the first of the three articles below, the author deals with the chronic aspects of this 
crisis, while the second article concentrates on the recent extraordinary outbreaks of popular 
violence and on the regime’s efforts to cope with them. The third article speculates on the 
intriguing question whether the Soviet leadership, in its attempts to introduce greater flexibility 
in its industrial relations, will emulate Titoist Yugoslavia by instituting “workers’ councils,’ 
giving the workers a greater share in running a country which constitutionally belongs to them. 


Problems and Prospects 


TODAY SOVIET POLICY-MAKERS are facing an 
acute labor problem, one that is fast developing into a 
runaway crisis. In brief—Soviet workers, dissatisfied 
with a low standard of living, are changing jobs at a 
high rate, are drifting westward away from Siberia 
where labor is most needed, occasionally are waging 
strikes, and in general are failing to exert the extra 
effort the regime considers necessary to attain growth 
targets. These adverse trends both reflect and accentuate 
other emergent difficulties—a scarcity of labor, mal- 
distribution of the labor force, high frictional and oc- 
casional pockets of unemployment, and a levelling-off— 
if not indeed a declining rate—of labor productivity. 


Mr. Sorenson ts now Assistant Professor of Government 
at Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, and has 
also taught at Princeton and Columbia Universities. 
This is his first appearance in Problems of Communism. 


By Jay B. Sorenson 


The labor problem is in large part a byproduct of 
destalinization, a result of a process political in nature 
but having a major economic and administrative impact. 
The problem has been intensified on one hand by the 
reduction in the authorities’ coercive powers and on the 
other hand by a revolution in popular expectations, the 
consequences of which are not yet under control nor 
even yet in sight. The situation has become more acute 
owing to Khrushchev’s personal difficulties in carrying 
out his policies in the face of criticism by “conserva- 
tives,’ Stalinists and others who fear the loss of jobs, 
prestige or power. 

At the present stage, the various trends and factors 
involved in this problem pose no serious political threat 
to the regime. But they have served to slow down eco- 
nomic growth, and they are difficult to correct—at least 
without far-reaching consequences. Yet a failure to get 
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the problem in hand, to reduce it to manageable pro- 
portions, could in all probability lead to political shifts 
in policy and in personnel—and perhaps even to major 
leadership changes as attempts are made to find a way 
out of the crisis. 


Labor Scarcity 


One of the most critical aspects of the Soviet labor 
situation is a scarcity of manpower, otherwise known by 
the term over-full employment. While certain areas 
of the western USSR have a relative labor surplus, in 
the country as a whole there are more jobs available 
than people to fill them. Unlike other countries that 
suffer from a labor shortage (notably the Scandinavian 
nations), the Soviet Union concurrently has to cope 
with a relatively high level of frictional—z.e., short-run 
(more on which 
shortly). Of these two problems, however, the deficit 
of labor is by far the more serious, and little can be 
done to rectify it. 


and temporary—unemployment 


The extent of the shortage has been vaguely indicated 
in Soviet sources. According to one paper, “even in the 
high priority fields of defense only one-third of the 
manpower required” was available last year ( presumably 
the estimated requirement was based on long-range 
goals).1 Another source has stated that in Siberia alone 
the non-agricultural labor force would have to increase 
by 60 to 65 percent in order to meet current economic 
development plans.” 

The manpower deficit is a result of a rapid rate of 
economic expansion, a rate well above the level of cur- 
rent annual increases in the labor force. The shortage 
is complicated by a problem of underemployment in 
agriculture which holds no promise of an easy or imme- 
diate solution. And it is further aggravated by a drop 
in the flow of young people into the labor market, due 
to the current impact of World War II birth and infant 
death rates and also to increased educational require- 
ments. These factors have reduced the annual net in- 
crease in the working-age population (ages 15 to 59) 
to about one million, or approximately half the level of 
former years. 

It would appear that the labor shortage will be a 
dominant problem for some time to come. A forecast 
by V. Starovski, head of the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration, estimates that by 1980 the Soviet population will 
have increased 30 percent over 1960.* This is another 


1 Leninskaia semena, Nov. 15, 1962. 
* Sotsialisticheski trud, No. 2, February 1961, pp. 21-27. 
3V. Starovski, Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, May, 1962. 
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way of saying that over the next two decades the average 
annual population increase will be slightly above three 
million persons. This is below the estimated average 
increase of former years. 

The effect of the labor scarcity cuts two ways. For 
the first time since the early industrialization drive of 
the 1930's the regime is unable to draw upon a huge 
manpower reserve. For the first time—in other words— 
the value of manpower relative to capital is shifting, 
with manpower competing in scarcity with capital. Aiso 
for the first time the labor market offers conditions more 
favorable to the worker than to the planner. The worker 
—and particularly the young worker—is now in a better 
position than ever before to bargain and to command 
concessions, and he is doing so. 


Labor Turnover 


The main response of the workers to this situation is 
to shift jobs* Judging from a rash of recent reports on 
turnover, which, however select, reveal much more in- 
formation than formerly, the rate and pattern of turn- 
over at the plant, sector and national level is uniformly 
and inordinately high. Concerning the Moscow region, 
a key area, Kommunist has stated that in some produc- 
tion industries personnel changes of between 20 and 
30 percent over a year’s time were not unusual.” Re- 
ferring to no particular area and probably to extreme 
cases, Komsomolskaia pravda deplored that turnover at 
some undertakings was as high as 90 percent® within 
a year, while Sovietskaia Rossiia reported that some 
plants turn over more than 50-75 percent of their work- 
ers “in a short time.’ ! 

In Siberia and the far eastern sections of the USSR— 
another indicator area—the situation has been called 
severe. For this area the data are more complete and 
comprehensive. Major studies of labor problems have 
recently been completed by the newly-created Institute 
of Economics and Organization of the Siberian Division 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. V. I. Perevedentsev, 
of this institute, has summarized some of the findings. 


‘The present article is confined to a discussion of the legit- 
imate channels through which labor discontent has been ex- 
pressed. Needless to say, the rash of workers’ strikes and pro- 
test demonstrations reported iftermittently since Stalin’s death 
and especially since 1962 is also a vitally important and dra- 
matic manifestation of Soviet labor unrest. The subject is 
omitted here since it is to be covered in detail in Mr. Albert 
Boiter’s companion piece. 

* Kommunist, No. 10, 1962, p. 73. 

"Komsomolskaia pravda, Oct. 13, 1962. 

*Sovietskaia Rossiia. Nov. 11, 1962. 


He reports that in spite of a concerted effort to develop 
the area, over 1.4 million people, or more than the num- 
ber recruited and sent to Siberia in the last five years, 
left and returned to the regions of relative labor surplus 
in western Russia.* Not only was there a net loss of 
personnel in the area, but industrial development was 
adversely affected despite heavy investments and high 
priority treatment. Economic growth in Siberia was 
approximately the same as that of the Russian Republic 
in the 1950's. 

N. Kokozov, also a staff member of the institute 
studying labor problems in Siberia and the far east, 
has stated that on the shop and sector level in the 
Krasnoiarsk region, where an intensive study of the 
problem was made, as many as 25 percent of the young 
specialists employed in enterprises and construction had 
left the area; and that over 12 percent of the laborers 
in the construction industry had left within the past 
three years (this did not include construction workers 
who left before their contract period expired ).® Young 
specialists in all industries and construction workers are 
two categories of manpower urgently needed in Siberia. 


*“Voprosi ekonomiki, No. 5, May 1962, pp. 48-56. 
® Sotsialisticheskii trud, No. 2, February 1961, pp. 21-27. 
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here!” Sign reads: “Distribution Committee.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Sept. 30, 1963. 


Kokozov indicates in his report that he considers Kras- 
noiarsk to be typical of the entire region; and that the 
shortage and excessive turnover of labor have been prin- 
cipal factors retarding the development of Siberia. 

If the turnover rate is high across the nation and in 
particular fields, it is of short-term duration. In the 
Moscow region the Moscow City Economic Council 
estimates that the average worker takes 32 days to find 
new employment, while 15 percent take up to two 
months.!® Again using the Krasnoiarsk area as his 
model, Kokozov writes that in Siberia “people who 
leave their jobs \spend an average of 30 days between 
the time of their discharge and the time they take a 
new job.”!4 He estimates that at the current level of 
turnover this leads to a loss of as much as 1.5 million 
working days a year. 

Little data exists on aggregate turnover. The authors 
of the above studies and articles deal with specific areas, 
but they appear to consider their figures typical whether 
of Moscow or Siberia. A recent projection of aggregate 
urban turnover is 20 percent, though judging from a 
host of articles written in the early months of 1963, the 
true figure could be considerably higher. 


Labor Drift 


As some of the studies just cited imply, the high level 
of job turnover is contributing to a major problem of 
labor drift. Manpower is moving away from the eastern 
regions of the country, where labor is scarce, toward 
the western part of the USSR, where a relative labor 
surplus exists. Siberia, which comprises over 50 percent 
of the total land area, has a population, according to the 
1959 census, of only 25 million, or 11 percent of the 
national total. The move westward is quite spontaneous 
and of great concern to Soviet labor officials, for as 
Kokozov’s figures show, the drift has now emerged as 
a definite trend. The authorities must find some way 
to reverse this drift if the maldistribution pattern of the 
labor force is to be corrected, and if the development 
plans for Siberia are to be realized. 

By any criterion the drift westward is a very unusual 
development. Comparative mobility trends reveal that 
men usually follow jobs, over the long run shifting oc- 
cupations and fields of endeavor according to the labor 
market. Yet, what we see in the Soviet Union is a 
discernible trend wherein manpower in large numbers 
is leaving areas where there are jobs for areas where 
jobs are relatively scarce, where occasional unemploy- 


 Kommunist, No. 10, 1962, p. 73. 


" Sotsialisticheskii trud, No. 2, February 1961. 
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ment exists, and where arrests and exile for not perform- 
ing “socially useful” labor occur more frequently. Hardly 
anything could be more indicative of the extent to which 
the Soviet worker is dissatisfied. 


The Nature of Grievances 


In an attempt to pinpoint the source of workers’ dis- 
content, the Siberian Institute has conducted several 
polls. Of a sample of 4,700 workers in 60 industrial 
plants in Krasnoiarsk (a city of approximately 470,000 
people), taken over the relatively limited period of the 
second quarter of 1960, the main findings were that: 
17.5 percent of the workers interviewed gave dissatisfac- 
tion with the rate of pay as the chief reason for quitting 
their jobs; another 17.5 percent indicated a desire to 
move closer to relatives as their reason; 13.9 percent 
quit because of dissatisfaction with the nature of their 
work; 11.2 percent because of inadequate housing; 5.2 
percent listed a desire for further education; 4.2 percent, 
remoteness from place of work and poor transportation; 
4 percent, inability to place children in a nursery or 
kindergarten; 4.3 percent, illness in family; 4.9 percent, 
state of health; and 0.6 percent, climate. Another 16.7 
percent gave other reasons, or no reason at all, for 
quitting.’~ 

Of those who quit because of dissatisfaction with 
wages and nature of work, the majority remained in 
town and found jobs elsewhere. On the other hand, the 
majority who quit because of dissatisfaction with hous- 


~ 12V. Perevedentsey, Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 5, May, 1962, 
pp. 48-56. 


ing conditions left town. The majority of those who 
quit because of illness in their families left Krasnoiarsk, 
while those quitting because of their own state of health 
remained in Krasnoiarsk. Some 55 percent of those who 
quit for “other reasons” and 71 percent for “reasons not 
indicated” left town. Half of those who left Krasnoiarsk 
left the Krasnoiarsk Territory for cities in the western 
territories. 


If those who quit over dissatisfaction with wages, 
nature of work, and housing conditions are combined 
into a single category, then 42.6 percent of the total 
sample quit because of dissatisfaction with work and 
living conditions. Given the fact that as many as 17 
percent of those polled did not list their reason for quit- 
ting, and given the probability that a number of these 
persons were dissatisfied with wages, work, or housing 
conditions, the 42.6 percent figure may be considered 
low. 

In February, Ekonomicheskaia gazeta carried the re- 
sults of a far larger poll conducted in 670 undertakings 
in different industries scattered in various economic 
regions of the country.'*? In this case approximately 
70,000 workers who had voluntarily quit and taken jobs 
in other industries and economic regions were ques- 
tioned. The results prove to be essentially the same. Of 
the total, 47.1 percent cited low wages, poor living con- 
ditions, and work conditions as their primary reasons 
for quitting; 25.4 percent listed the locality of the under- 
takings; 18.3 percent had been dismissed in connection 
with automation or job reclassification; 9.2 percent left 
for family or marriage reasons. Significantly, one-third 


4 ELo morn ene tae gazeta, Feb. 23, 1963, pp. 32233: 
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A RELEVANT COMMENT 


—’Show us concretely how we 
limit your initiative!” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), 
February 28, 1962. 
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of those interviewed had changed jobs several times 
within the last three years. 

Little could be more revealing about the level and 
sources of dissatisfaction in the Soviet Union. The level 
is high and the sources, for the most part, are traditional 
economic grievances. In a word, the worker has not 
been provided with very much in the way of the com- 
forts of life. 

As for the Siberian area, the relatively high wages 
paid to attract labor have failed in the case of many 
workers to compensate for the shortages in housing, 
the inconveniences of life, and the high cost and fre- 
quent scarcity of food and clothing, all daily realities in 
that remote and relatively underdeveloped region. On 
the other hand, those who do not quit their jobs or who 
at least remain in the area probably consider the com- 
pensations worth the hard life. They may feel that 
higher wages mean a measurable gain in their level of 
living, that the housing, if scarce, is no worse than 
cramped quarters in Moscow or Leningrad, that their 
vacations and welfare benefits are too valuable to sacri- 
fice, and that a change in area might mean less choice 
of occupation or lower job classifications and pay ratings. 


Unemployment Problems 


High turnover and the aforementioned labor drift 
have contributed to another of the Soviet regime’s head- 
aches—a relatively high level of unemployment, both 
frictional and geographic. For the most part Soviet un- 
employment is frictional, consisting of temporary shifts 
and maladjustments due to people entering or leaving 
the labor force, turning over jobs, or seeking new ones. 
In general, those willing and able to work can find em- 
ployment, though not always where they want it or in 
their chosen field. Some unemployment is attributable 
to automation, but automation appears not to be pro- 
ceeding very rapidly in the Soviet Union. Some un- 
employment is due to sectional changes in industry, to 
more mechanized tools, and to layoffs. But second to 
frequent job changes, overcrowded conditions in the 
west appear to be the principal cause of unemployment. 

Aggregate levels are extremely difficult to ascertain; 
yet it would appear that the level of unemployment 
throughout the USSR is unduly high considering its 
serious labor shortage. A projection of the level of un- 
employment on the basis of estimates for Siberia and 
the far east, with its population of 11 percent of the 
total and its peculiar problems, is risky and of limited 
value. Nonetheless, given no other data and a problem 


™ See Trad, Nov. 30, 1962. 


posing serious political implications, an approach of this 
limited character has some merit to it. 


According to Kokozov’s report on Krasnoiarsk, the 
30-day period between jobs led to a loss of 1 to 1.5 
million working days a year. Given an average “work 
month” of 25 days, the average number of unemployed 
in the Krasnoiarsk Territory is, then, some 60,000 people 
for one month out of the year. Although the Krasnoiarsk 
Territory is a low population area of roughly 3.9 million 
in 1959, or 1.8 percent of the total population, and 
though it probably has a relatively high yearly turnover, 
if the figures are projected for the entire USSR, it would 
appear that in 1959 the yearly number of unemployed 
(persons out of work and not earning an income) was 
approximately 3 million persons, or 1.5 percent of the 
total population, and 2.6 percent of a labor force of ap- 
proximately 114 million. This figure is probably high, 
but not by very much if the labor-surplus regions of 
the west are borne in mind. Though 2.6 percent is a 
marginal figure, and though the problem is frictional, 
in a country with a chronic labor shortage a level of 
2-3 percent is not easily waved aside. It is symptomatic 
of a dysfunctional force in the labor market. In the 
Scandinavian countries, where a labor shortage and 
frictional unemployment also exist, unemployment has 
been held consistently at less than 1 percent of the labor 
force. 


Unemployment Without Benefits 


There is another aspect to the Soviet unemployment 
problem which compounds it into a social problem. Out- 
side of disability benefits, there are no benefits for the 
unemployed. The wage or salary earner is offered some 
minimum protection against old age, invalidism, or the 
loss of a breadwinner; but the unemployed worker who 
is not incapacitated is offered no protection against the 
hazards of unemployment. 


Until 1960 a worker's eligibility for social security 
benefits and housing depended, according to a rated 
scale, upon his employment and length of “uninterrupted 
service’ with a particular enterprise. An unemployed 
individual who had quit his job forfeited all welfare 
rights and was thrown back on his own resources. In 
1960, in response to high turnover and the fact that a 
large number of people were without protection against 
even temporary incapacities, a reform was introduced. 
Medical benefits in all cases of temporary disability were 
extended to wage and salary earners who quit their jobs 
of their own volition. In addition, if the individual 
began work within 30 days after having quit a job, he 
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could maintain the benefits accruing for an “unbroken 
length of service.” 


This reform marked a significant concession to human 
need. It also meant that the tying of medical and pen- 
sion benefits to employment and length of service in 
order to discourage job turnover had not worked. Like 
workers in other countries, the Soviet worker appeared 
willing to sacrifice the security of such benefits for im- 
mediate gains in living standards through new work. 


However, outside of providing temporary medical in- 
surance for those changing jobs, the 1960 reform did 
not alter the picture of welfare benefits for unemploy- 
ment. The unemployed person who is not temporarily 
disabled by illness or accident but who is without funds, 
food or lodging remains unprotected. Some informal 
adjustments of the rules are not unknown. Welfare 
workers and others often make it possible for the needy 
individual to get aid through the back door. Yet for 
a country which calls itself socialist, this system hardly 
offers security to the individual, and it certainly belies 
any concept of a welfare state. A case might be made 
for the fact that unemployment in the Soviet Union is 
marginal and the unemployed worker can easily find a 
new job. But it can also be argued that the measure of 
a welfare system is the extent to which it is prepared 
to offer protection precisely to the marginal case. 


Concessions ws. Crackdown 


Soviet officials have responded to the problem of labor 
discontent with a mixed carrot-and-stick approach. 
Given the scarcity of manpower and the anti-police 
mood of destalinization, the emphasis until recently has 
been on the carrot. 


Since the death of Stalin, unions have been upgraded 
within certain limits; the penal liability for unauthorized 
quitting of jobs or absences has been dropped; out- 
moded systems of wage and hour norms have been up- 
dated and pensions increased; prices have been cut 
(though some drastic reversals have also taken place) ; 
the quantity and quality of consumer goods have im- 
proved; and relief from income tax burdens has been 
granted to those in the minimum wage bracket. Also, 
the length of the work week has been cut from 47 hours 
to 41 hours—ze., from five 8-hour days plus a 7-hour 
Saturday, to five 7-hour days plus a 6-hour Saturday. 
Cuts are scheduled to “continue” until 1968, when a 
35-hour week, called “the shortest in the world,” will be 
introduced. (It would appear that the New York Elec- 
trical Workers’ Union, with its 25-hour week, has al- 
ready “one-upped” the Soviet Communist Party.) 
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These reforms have constituted a major concession to 
the Soviet worker. However, they are not unqualified: 
complementing them has been a series of measures cal- 
culated to tighten labor discipline. Chief among these 
is the notorious “anti-parasite” decree introduced in the 
Russian Republic in May 1961, which gives local au- 
thorities the right to exile persons who live on unearned 
income, who hold no job at all, or who engage in for- 
bidden business or private enterprise to specially desig- 
nated areas for a period of from two to five years. Any 
property such persons have acquired by non-labor is con- 
fiscated, and mandatory labor is assigned at the place 
of deportation. 

Steps have also been taken to enforce on-the-job dis- 
cipline. A recent example is an order issued by the 
Supreme Court of the USSR last April granting the au- 
thorities the right to deprive employees in “essential” 
(z.e., defense) industries of their housing as a punish- 
ment for tardiness at work, 

Various efforts have been made to discourage job 
turnover, but none so far seems to have proven effec- 
tive.” The problem is currently being given concen- 
trated coverage in the Soviet press, and judging from 
the tone of the arguments, it would appear that more 
forceful legislation to curtail turnover is in planning. 
Undoubtedly an effective measure can be devised, but it 
will do little to win the support of. the workers, on 
whom the regime depends if it is to revise the current 
downward trend in labor productivity. 


Political Implications 


The labor problem as a whole poses a serious political 
issue for the regime, and it is affecting decision-making. 
Recent years have seen increasing division among politi- 
cal leaders and policy-makers—economists, planners, 
managers, etc—over what ought to be done and how it 
ought to be done. Though there is general agreement 
on the fundamentals of the Soviet system and on the 
necessity of solving the labor problem as part of the 
broader economic issues now facing the regime, there 
are differences over how specifically to attack the turn- 
over problem, the drift westward, the maldistribution of 
the labor force, the declining rate of productivity, and 
the continuing manifestations of labor discontent, These 
are questions which involve not merely technical solu- 
tions but basic value decisions—that is, choices between 
liberalization policies or regimentation, consumption 
gains or sacrifices, etc-—questions which go to the heart 


For a discussion of these efforts and of other disciplinary 
measures enacted by the regime, sce Mr. Boiter’s article. 


of the entire destalinization program and affect the very 
nature of the system. 

In the debate over the labor problem, it is perhaps 
easier to detect a polarity of underlying political view- 
points than is the case with other fundamental economic 
issues that have been under discussion. While a great 
variety of opinions and proposals have been voiced on 
the labor crisis, essentially they boil down to two alterna- 
tive approaches. On one side stand those who, for a host 
of reasons and motives, oppose the use of further con- 
cessions to the worker as the means to alleviate the labor 
problem. One group on this side are the out-and-out 
conservatives who, in the present extended discussion of 
how to discipline the workers, have recommended the 
reintroduction of stringent control measures. Their sug- 
gestions include rescinding the workers’ right of volun- 
tary resignation, requiring a minimum period of service 
of three to five years on one job, and depriving workers 
of housing, vacations, and holidays as disciplinary meas- 
ures.'® If these people are not Stalinists, the coincidence 
of outlook is striking. 

Then there is a group of economists who have made 
a more effective case against further reforms favorable 
to the workers. The gist of their argument is that addi- 
tional labor reforms would cancel gains achieved through 
mechanization and greater output. It has been claimed 
that cuts in the work day from 41 hours to 35 hours a 
week by 1968 could mean a reduction in working time 
of 10-12 percent in key industries, necessitating an in- 
crease of hourly worker output of 12-14 percent.17 Ac- 
cording to another estimate, such cuts would require an 
average annual productivity gain of 9 percent, a gain 
better than that realized over the past seven years.!§ 
However, what these people do not say is that to rule 
out reforms is to leave coercion as the only alternative. 
By implication it appears that they prefer the latter ap- 
proach, with all its harsh consequences, to slowing the 
rate of growth. 

Still another group opposed to further concessions to 
labor are the factory managers—or at least the vast 
majority of them. While the managers undoubtedly 
support those reform schemes which aim at greater eco- 
nomic decentralization and more autonomy at the enter- 
prise level, they reportedly resist any moves to increase 
union prerogatives or to give labor more of a voice in 
plant management, and they are frequently scored in the 
press for ignoring workers’ rights. 

At the opposite pole are the proponents of labor 
reforms, a group also reflecting varied interests, motives, 


6 E.g., see Izvestia, Sept. 13 and 23, 1962. 
™ Trud, Feb. 21, 1963. 
8 Problems of Economics, April 1960. 


and issues which make them strange if incidental allies. 
The group includes, first of all, those party apparatchiki 
and local Soviet officials who stand to gain from any 
curtailment of the plant managers’ authority. Next, 
there is a dominant element among the trade union 
leaders which—along with the editors of Trud (the 
trade union organ)—favors a further upgrading of the 
unions’ role. Then there are the modernizet-economists 
of the “Liberman” stripe, whose proposals for a radical 
change in the Soviet economic system include increased 
emphasis on incentives and consumption as a cure for 
economic stagnation and bureaucratic malaise.!® Finally, 
rounding out this group is a catch-all category which we 
may call “anti-Stalinists’—people who, from whatever 
interest or vantage point, loathe the prospect of a return 
to the coercive labor policies of the Stalin era. 

In the present discussion on labor discipline, the 
members of this group have variously argued that the 
workers who have quit jobs are honest toilers and not 
“rolling stones,’*° that the existing law on termination 
of employment is a good law,”! that “a return to the 
methods of naked administration in our time” is to be 
condemned.?” The essence of their position is that better 
housing, more consumer goods, improved working con- 


™ For a discussion of Professor Liberman’s proposals, see 
Harry G. Shaffer, “Ills and Remedies,’ Problems of Commu- 
nism, No. 3, May-June 1963. 

° Izvestia, Sept. 13, 1962. 

*! ERonomicheskaia gazeta, Jan. 26, 1963, p. 8. 

'Trud, Dec. 17, 1962. 


On the Power of Factory Directors 


The director [of a cotton plant} continues to violate 
labor legislation. At one moment he cancels author- 
ized leave, at another, without the trade union 
committee’s agreement, he declares days-off to be 
working days. At the director’s order, people are 
detained at work but overtime is not paid. 


—From Pravda vostoka (Tashkent), July 17, 1962. 


Without the trade union committee’s agreement no 
one has the right to conduct overtime work or allow 
work on days-off. The director {of a plant producing 
ferro-concrete items} not only does not take this into 
consideration but, despite labor legislation, does 
not want to pay overtime work. Recently the trade 
union committee adopted a resolution on paying 
31 workers for 1,146 hours’ overtime, but this 
director issued instructions not to pay the money. 


—From Pravda vostoka, July 31, 1962. 
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ditions, and increased incentives are the key to greater 
worker output; that cuts in the work day would not 
cancel out the gains won by increased mechanization; 
and that the current decline in productivity, symptomatic 
to a large degree of labor dissatisfaction, could be over- 
come and higher growth levels attained. In short, this 
group views labor reforms as the quickest and least ex- 
pensive means of increasing output. 


Future Prospects 


It is over these alternatives that Soviet policy-makers 
appear to be in sharp disagreement. The debate is not 
to be dismissed lightly. The issues have been sharply 
drawn and the alternatives are mutually exclusive. The 
solution ultimately adopted will contribute substantially 
to shaping the future of the Soviet system. 

As for the leadership’s position, it appears that Khru- 
shchev personally leans to the view that additional re- 
forms are the cheapest way to solve the labor problem. 
He has supported the labor reforms adopted to date, the 
planned cuts in the work day, and the increase of union 
power. His emphasis on increased consumer goods 
(though tempered by economic setbacks), his attack on 
the “metal eaters,’ his speech lauding the Yugoslav 
workers’ councils, his willingness to stake his reputation 
on the destalinization program at home and abroad, all 
testify to his favoring a reformist program, even if in 
part to secure his own position. At the same time, he ts 
obviously apprehensive about costs and seems hesitant 
to wage a fight over labor reforms at this juncture. It 
is thus difficult to guess what direction he will take. 

The one thing that is absolutely clear 1s that the cur- 
rent debate over the labor question is neither closed nor 
settled, and that opposition to additional reforms still 
runs strong. It is also clear that none of the labor re- 
forms proposed or enacted to date has gone to the heart 
of the problem—the overall investment pattern of the 
Soviet economy. Defense still receives highest priority, 
and it is unlikely the situation will change since the 
military appears disturbed over the missile gap.°’ Khru- 
shchev’s pleas for de-emphasizing heavy industry have 
not as yet met with startling success, as his complaints 
about the “metal eaters” indicate. The new funds allo- 
cated for fertilizers are only half of what the planners 
estimated to be the minimum amount necessary to solve 


8 Krasnaia zvezda, Sept. 19 and Nov. 1, 1963. 
"4 Pravda, Oct. 2, 1963. 
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the agricultural problem.*4 Khrushchev yielded on this 
question so that investment in other sectors would not 
be severely cut. 

Barring a radical revolution in Soviet policy, the pos- 
sible changes in investment patterns are limited. The 
share of national income devoted to new capital invest- 
ment—already extraordinarily high—will have to rise 
higher if the current tempo of growth is to be main- 
tained. This is particularly the case given the current 
decline in productivity and the prospect of qnly modest 
growth possibilities in the employment of labor. Ex- 
panded output will be possible only if capital stock 
grows more rapidly than output. Thus, the share of 
national income available for consumption will probably 
decline. This does not mean that total consumption in- 
creases will necessarily fall below the current level: if 
a high growth rate is maintained, continued increases 
in total and per capita consumption will be possible, 
though only at marginal rates. On the other hand, unless 
consumption increases are substantial and rapid, it is 
doubtful the current labor problem can be solved quickly 
or without an element of coercion. 

Militating against coercion is the fact that the unions 
have been propelled forward, causing a slight shift in 
the equilibrium of political power. Labor officials now 
serve on the sovnarkhoz bureaus and help shape policy 
at the local level. Stepped-up union pressure and watch- 
dog activities have served to curtail flagrant disregard 
of the workers. These changes, still marginal and in an 
incipient state, are not to be underestimated. The bal- 
ance struck between management and labor under Stalin 
has been altered. Although the shift affects neither the 
basic structure nor the stability of the Soviet system, for 
the first time in thirty years unions are becoming a 
factor in Soviet politics. 

In addition, the influence of the working force itself 
serves to offset impulses towards a solution of the labor 
problem by coercion. The workers may not be actors in 
the decision-making process, but they, like the intel- 
lectuals, are an objective force in Soviet society, de- 
cidedly creating political problems and influencing those 
who make policy. They are difficult to ignore, particu- 
larly when their dissatisfaction reaches a degree that 
disrupts production. And as long as the labor shortage 
continues and the demand for skilled labor increases, 
the workers will hold a good bargaining position, 
amounting to a form of tacit veto power. Under these 
conditions, labor reforms will be difficult to avoid, what- 
ever the economic problems of accommodation. 


When the Kettle Boils Over... 


ONE CONSEQUENCE INSIDE the Soviet Union of 
the Hungarian events of 1956 was a prompt and thor- 
ough reappraisal of the mechanisms for evaluating and 
handling popular discontent in the USSR itself. Several 
steps were taken in the field of labor relations which 
appeared to reflect concern that the existing system 
might not be adequate. A somewhat radical move in a 
liberal direction was a resolution of the CPSU Central 
Committee plenum in December 1956 which called, 
among other things, for giving trade unions the authority 
to conduct negotiations on local working conditions. 
This was followed by an all-union statute of January 31, 
1956, which laid down new rules for settling labor dis- 
putes—a topic which had been virtually a legal dead 
letter for a quarter-century, ever since amalgamation of 
the People’s Commissariat of Labor and the VTsSPS 
(All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions) in the 
summer of 1933." What the statute introduced was in 
fact an elaborate new mechanism for dealing with 
worker grievances within each enterprise, with control 
over the new system put in the hands of the trade 
unions. 

But an expansion in the form of the prerogatives of 
the local trade unions was not matched by any essential 
change in content. At the heart of the system still lay 
a highly personalized approach to labor grievances 
which, admirable as it may have been for the adjustment 


* Pravda, Dec. 25, 1956. 

“Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, No. 4, 1957, items 
58 and 77. The statute (polozhenie) contains 40 articles. The 
previous federal rules (pravila) on labor disputes date from 
Aug. 29, 1928 (SZ SSSR, No. 56, 1928); they fell into disuse 
after 1933, though formal repeal came only in 1957. 
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of a limited range of individual complaints, provided no 
means for solving larger issues of collective discontent. 
A leading Soviet labor law specialist, N. G. Aleksandrov, 
expressed disappointment that the new statute stopped 
short of what he considered to be the intention of the 
December plenum, inasmuch as no visible expansion 
had taken place in the rights of trade unions to negotiate 
directly with local enterprise directors on such matters 
as work conditions, wages, work norms, distribution of 
housing, holiday schedules, allocation of the manager’s 
fund for worker welfare and bonus funds. Nor did the 
new statute provide any means for handling disputes 
between management and trade unions, although dis- 
putes on these topics were likely to arise (in Alek- 
sandrov’s view) if the role of trade unions was to 
expand.? 

These opinions met a stern and authoritative rebuff 
from a senior legal consultant in the VTsSPS, who re- 
minded Aleksandrov that such matters could not become 
points of local dispute or adjudication for the simple 
reason that most of them had been decided “for many 
years by direct conversations between higher economic 
and trade union organs.”* This legalistic argument was, 
in fact, a pointed reassertion of the Stalinist view of 
the role of trade unions in a socialist system, and it 
effectively snuffed out any sparks of liberal hope which 
may have been kindled by the December party resolu- 
tion. 

Whatever lessons the Soviet leaders learned from 
Hungary, the inclination to use trade unions as a mecha- 
nism for dealing with collective grievances, and perhaps 
create in the process a new safety-valve for labor ten- 
sions, was soon put aside. The trade unions settled into 
the old torpor, the current stage of which is well illus- 
trated by the docility of the trade union congresses of 


* Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 1 pravo (Soviet State and Law), No. 
AW LOST ep OsINOn Jae LOneEpLmlcO. 
+A. L. Epshtein, 2bd., No. 7, 1957, p. 61. 
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March 1959 and October 1963.5 The only substantial 
concession in the January 1957 statute was the assertion 
of the individual worker’s right to press his legitimate 
grievance against an employer through a civil suit.® 


Manifestations of Labor Unrest 


The growth of widespread labor unrest in the Soviet 
Union in the last two years, the numerous signs of which 
provide the basis for the present article, gives the 1957 
decisions on trade unions the dimensions of a missed 
opportunity. Failure to provide new methods for chan- 
neling worker dissatisfaction has put unbearable pres- 
sure on the only other genuine safety valve for labor 
tension in the Soviet Union, namely, the right of the 
worker voluntarily to quit his job, with the resultant 
heavy penalty which this involves for the Soviet econ- 
omy because of excessive rates of labor turnover. 

In 1962 alone, high labor turnover is said to have 
cost the Soviet Union 100 million man-days and a pro- 
duction loss of $3.3 billion.7 Turnover reached such 
high levels in late 1962 and early 1963—with rates of 
25 to 35 percent in established industrial plants and up 
to 80 percent in construction trusts—that methods of 
combatting it have become a major topic in the Soviet 
press.6 The reason for voluntary resignations was found 
by a recent poll conducted by the Sociological Research 
Laboratory of Leningrad University to be dissatisfaction 
with work schedules (36.4 percent), with poor housing 
and other living conditions (29.9 percent), and with 
wages (23 percent).” 

Published suggestions on ways to solve the labor turn- 
over problem range from recommendations for improved 
job incentives and better living conditions to the view 
that only stern administrative measures or restrictive new 
legislation will suffice. In the latter category, one group 
of workers at the Minsk Automobile Factory purport- 
edly proposed that a worker be denied by law the right 
to quit a job for a certain number of years after accept- 
ing it? Such proposals raise the specter of a retrograde 


> Texts of speeches at these congresses appear in Trud, Mat. 
24° 1959, and Octs 29571965; 

’ Arts. 4, 24 and 31 of the statute cited in note We 
_" Literaturnaia gazeta, Nov. 1251963: 

® Figures cited in Literaturnaia gazeta, Nov. 12, 1963. Typical 
articles on the subject appear in Partiinaia zhizn, No. is, Sept 
1963, and Pravda, Mar. 1 and Sept. 6, 1963. 

° Izvestia, Oct. 25, 1963. High work norms were cited as 
the main reason for resignations in Trud, Dec. 7, 1962. For 
other data on turnover, see J. B. Sorenson’s article in this issue. 

10 Pravda, July 24, 1963. Similarly tough proposals pur- 
portedly suggested by workers were made in letters to Pravda 
published July 18 and Aug. 10, 1963. 
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step toward use of criminal law sanctions to enforce 
labor discipline, as was the case from 1940 to 1956.44 
So far the Soviet authorities appear understandably re- 
luctant to resurrect such an abhorrent legacy of Stalin- 
ism. Exhaustive use of other possible deterrents to job- 
changing is being attempted first: abolishing free trans- 
portation to new jobs, withholding new apartments until 
a worker has been on the job for a longer period, and 
denying access to other amenities and privileges—penal- 
ties already available at the discretion of local economic 
and trade union organs. Another approach has been the 
creation of “social departments of personnel” in certain 
plants where “respected” older workers interview per- 
sons intending to resign to try to identify and satisfy 
their complaints.” 

High labor turnover, however, is only one of several 
forms of labor discontent creating a serious drain on 
the Soviet economy. Harder to reckon are the costs of 
artificially low labor productivity, defective workman- 
ship, and violations of work rules which might be trace- 
able directly to worker dissatisfaction. A study of work- 
ing-time utilization covering a whole year in six large 
Riga factories showed that an average 14 percent of 
shift working time was wasted, about half of this due 
to poor work organization or technical breakdowns but 
most of the remainder due to infringements of plant 
rules by workers (tardiness, leaving work early, eter 

The study did not include absenteeism, a perennial 
bane of Soviet managers and another index of worker 
morale despite the fact that reliable statistics are rarely 
cited. The multi-faceted and well publicized struggle 
against violations of “labor discipline’—a concept which 
includes both absenteeism and on-the-job infractions— 
probably is not out of proportion to the economic scope 
of the problem. 


Open Protest and Preventive Efforts 


Whatever their economic cost, such manifestations of 
labor discontent are vastly more tolerable to the Soviet 
leaders than strikes, demonstrations, or outbreaks of 


4 An all-union decree of June. 26, 1940, made workers and 
employees criminally liable for voluntarily leaving a job or 
for being absent from work without good reason. This decree 
was softened in 1951 but not fully abolished until 1956. 

” Sovetskaia yustitsia (Soviet Justice), No. 20, 1963, p. 5. 

A Pelse, Kommunist sovetskoi Latvii (Communist of 
Soviet Latvia), Riga, No. 10, October 1962. This study may 
have been occasioned by a major sitdown strike at two of 
Riga’s biggest industrial plants in June 1960, reportedly due 
to worker dissatisfaction about wage reductions connected with 
the switch to a seven-hour workday. For indirect evidence of 
the strike see Sovetskaia latvia, June 16-July 3, 1960. 


labor violence. The incidence of serious labor trouble is 
treated by all official Soviet spokesmen and media as 
a family skeleton: never speak about it if possible, but 
vigorously deny its existence if pressed. Such an atti- 
tude places before an outside observer unavoidable pit- 
falls, but the weight of evidence is so great that to ignore 
the subject is to close one’s eyes to an important aspect 
of Soviet reality. There are too many eye-witness ac- 
counts, too many rumors repeated to foreign corre- 
spondents and tourists in the USSR, too many frank 
admissions by Soviet citizens when they travel as tour- 
ists abroad and even veiled references in the Soviet press 
itself, to simply brush aside major outbreaks of labor 
unrest such as the general disorders in Temir Tau in 
October 1959 or in Novocherkassk in June 1962, not 
to mention dozens of smaller strikes and riots. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that Western reports on these 
and other outbreaks of labor unrest may have erred on 
the side of understatement. One highly-placed Soviet 
tourist in Paris in early 1963 told a French journalist: 


Last summer the Western press reported serious incidents 
at Novocherkassk . . . thousands of workers on strike . . . 
many people killed and wounded, many others arrested. 
But what your press reported was only a small fraction 
of what really took place. And since Novocherkassk there 
have been many similar incidents, unknown in the West. 
Strikes in factories, slow-downs, verbal attacks by workers 
against factory management, party organizers and trade 
union representatives become a daily occurrence . . . the 
working masses seem disillusioned and determined not to 
listen to appeals for harder work and tightening of the 
belt."* 


Before describing what is known of the actual riots 
and demonstrations that have taken place, it may be 
worthwhile examining what efforts are made by the 
regime to locate and head off potential labor explosions, 
and why these efforts are proving insufficient. The refer- 
ence here, needless to say, is to spontaneous demonstra- 
tions, since planned or organized displays of group re- 
sistance are largely precluded by the organizational tight- 
ness of Soviet public life and by the sensitivity to such 
activity on the part of the state security organs. 


To obtain information about popular discontent, the 
regime relies on a vast network of confidential reporting 
which is more or less officially referred to as the “signal- 
ing” system—all the threads of which feed into the Cen- 
tral Committee apparat for evaluation and action.> The 


“ New Republic (Washington, D. C.), Mar. 9, 1963. 

5 See M. Fainsod, Smolensk Under Soviet Rule, Macmillan, 
London, 1959, pp. 306-24, for documentary examples of this 
type of confidential reporting of labor unrest, taken from the 
captured Smolensk Archives. 


major links in this signaling network are: (1) party in- 
formation channels; (2) the press, especially the vast 
network of worker-correspondents (rabkors),1® but also 
TASS and the republican telegraph agencies; (3) the 
trade union organs; (4) the State Security Committee 
(KGB); (5) letters of complaint addressed to high 
government officials, especially to the party Central Com- 
mittee in Moscow. 


The effectiveness and overall efficiency of this signal- 
ing network is difficult to assess, but it should be noted 
that each of the links has inherent drawbacks as a re- 
liable mirror of grassroots opinion. Party officials and 
to a lesser extent trade union organs are under great 
pressure to meet planned targets and are thus impelled 
to ignore worker grumbling as much as possible. News- 
papers and trade unions are too dependent upon local 
party bosses to be able to exercise much independent 
judgment, or to report it if they did. The rabkors are 
too easily targets of reprisal from local officialdom to 
paint any dark pictures. The KGB is an independent 
agency, but a police organization is not really well suited 
to the task of objectively evaluating the causes, extent 
and possible consequences of public disenchantment or 
any other popular mood. Correct evaluation of letters of 
complaint, or even the proper routing of them, is made 
difficult by their great number and the fact that many 
contain exaggerated, false or slanderous information. 


Imperfect though it may be, the signaling system does 
sometimes pinpoint a potentially explosive local situa- 
tion, and the central authorities then have recourse to 
a whole arsenal of countermeasures for coping with it. 
Among the alleviating tactics used most frequently in 
recent years are the following: stern instructions to local 
party, government and trade union organs to correct 
the mistakes and shortcomings which gave rise to the 
unrest; denunciation in the press of callous officials 
(usually unnamed ) for such things as poor food supply, 
disregard of labor laws, housing conditions (whatever 
the specific situation may involve); dispatch of a Central 
Committee official for on-the-spot investigation; ship- 
ping in of food and consumer goods to remedy miserable 
supply situations; dismissal of one or more officials either 
as the real culprits or as scapegoats; lowering of the 
work norms or even of the plan targets. 

When the signaling system fails to report a tense 
labor situation, or the signals have been misread, such 
prophylactic actions may come too late. Pent-up resent- 
ments erupt into disturbances of public order or spon- 


*° There are more than five million rabkors at present accord- 
ing to P. A. Satiukov, editor-in-chief of Pravda, in his speech 
at the June 1963 CPSU Central Committee plenum. 
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taneous work stoppages which, by virtue of their already 
illegal nature, cause local officials to react in turn with 
sharp repressive measures. When this happens, the tense 
situation can deteriorate rapidly into full-scale rioting 
and bloodshed. 

The recent widespread demonstrations of labor pro- 
test in the USSR may be considered to have originated 
specifically in the tide of disgust which arose in response 
to the government's decision to raise food prices in June 
1962. The incident on which the most information is 
available took place in the city of Novocherkassk and 
offers a classic case study of how latent discontent can 
mushroom into uncontrolled violence. 


Anatomy of a Riot 


Novocherkassk, located about 30 miles from Rostov- 
on-the-Don and with a population of nearly 100,000, is 
a city with a history of militant resistance. Founded in 
1805 as the capital of the Don Cossack Region, it also 
was one of the chief centers of the anti-Bolshevik move- 
ment and of the White armies from 1917 to 1920, serv- 
ing as capital of the transitory Don state during the civil 
war period. It is an industrial center with major fac- 
tories producing locomotives, machine tools and mining 
equipment, as well as a main academic center for spe- 
cialized technical and engineering education. 

The story of the dramatic events which enveloped 
Novocherkassk in 1962 necessarily must be reconstruct- 
ed from a large variety of sources: from foreign cor- 
respondents and diplomats in Moscow who heard many 
details of the disorders but were prevented by a travel 
ban from checking personally; from tourists and foreign 
delegations who got reports in many parts of the Soviet 
Union; from Soviet young people who attended the 
World Youth Festival in Helsinki in July-August 1962; 
and, not least, from the tightly-censored local news- 
papers of Rostov and Novocherkassk. This composite 
story is inevitably incomplete and easily subject to dis- 
tortion of some details, but it is noteworthy that the 
Soviet press has never denied or attacked any of the 
published accounts in the Western press, as it usually 
does for even minor inaccuracies concerning less serious 
disturbances. 

The immediate spark which ignited serious violence 
was the announcement of price increases for meat and 
dairy products on June 1, 1962.17 The population of 
Novocherkassk, as in many other places, received news 
of the decree with dismay and incomprehension— 


“Text in Pravda this date. The retail price of meat was 
increased by an average 30 percent and butter by 25 percent. 
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Pravda’s claim of a wave of “approvals” notwithstand- 
ing.18 For several days following the announcement, 
large crowds of workers, housewives and students gath- 
ered in the streets and in front of the party headquarters, 
openly grumbling and demanding an explanation. In 
the factories workers assembled and reacted with anger 
to all attempts by local officials to lecture them. Rioting 
broke out in front of the party headquarters in the fol- 
lowing manner, according to an eyewitness account fe- 
lated to a westerner in Moscow: The militia began to 
have increasing difficulty in preserving order among 
the growing crowd, so that local officials at length de- 
cided to issue an order for the crowd to disperse. When 
the order was not obeyed, the militia was ordered to fire 
several shots over the heads of the crowd. According 
to the report, several children who had climbed into 
nearby trees were struck and killed by the gunfire, and 
this shocking accident unleashed all restraints on the 
pent-up resentment of the crowd. It quickly became 
an ugly mob which attacked the party headquarters and: 
other public buildings and in sheer frenzy utterly des- 
troyed and plundered several major structures. 

Another account described scenes of mob violence 
in the factories, especially among the 11,000 workers 
at the Budyenny Electric Locomotive Plant and also at 
the Nikolsky Mining Equipment Factory and the large 
State Regional Power Station (GRES).'® After disorders 
in which a number of local officials were bodily attacked 
(and at least one party official killed, according to one 
rumor), workers of several plants began a march toward 
government and party buildings in the center of the 
city and added their weight to the uncontrollable riot- 
ing already in progress. 

An exact chronology of the disorders is difficult to 
establish from available accounts, but the general strike 
and rioting almost certainly continued through the first 
week of June. On June 8 Central Committee Secretary 
Frol R. Kozlov was officially reported on the scene in 
the Rostov area,2? and Western observers noted his ab- 
sence from public functions in Moscow for several 
weeks during June and July.2? On June 10 the Nov- 
ocherkassk party newspaper, Znamia Kommuny, carried 
an article titled “We Understand—It is Necessary Now,” 
which used such aggressive and strident language in an 
attempt to explain and justify the food price increases 
as to give the unmistakable impression that the title 
was 180 degrees in error: the people did not “under- 


Pravda, June 2, 5 and 6, 1962. 

” Paris-Presse, July 25, 1962. 

» Sovetskaia Rosstia, June 9, 1962. 

*t His presence back in Moscow was first recorded by Pravda 
on July 26, 1962. 


stand,” nor were they ready to accept. Defiance prob- 
ably was at its zenith. 

One of the first actions taken by the central authori- 
ties was to order a tight travel ban designed to seal off 
the whole Rostov area from all foreign visitors, es- 
pecially newspapermen, diplomats and _ tourists—for 
many of whom itineraries including Rostov had been 
prepared months before.” When the rioting showed no 
signs of abating, but on the contrary of deepening and 
spreading to other areas, the decision was taken to move 
military forces (including many non-Slavs, according to 
one report) to restore order in Novocherkassk. These 
were on the scene in all likelihood in large force by 
about June 8. But the arrival of armed troops did not 
in itself bring order; the angry demonstrators had gone 
too far to be easily intimidated or to surrender meekly 
the buildings which had been converted into resistance 
strongholds. Bloody clashes between troops and rioters 
became inevitable, resulting in large numbers of casual- 
ties on both sides. The exact toll of dead and wounded 
probably is known only in the highest circles of the 
Soviet government and party, but the estimates made by 
various eyewitnesses all range into hundreds, including 
dozens of children and young people. Cautious and reli- 
able French and British newspapers waited until early 
August before reporting in front-page items that in- 
formation had been received “confirming earlier reports 
that hundreds of people have been killed in rioting at 
Novocherkassk.”~* 

Kozlov’s presence was a token of the central party’s 
determination to get the dangerous rioting under con- 
trol as the first order of business. More sober investiga- 
tion of the causes and adoption of basic corrective 
measures were still to come. 


Causes of the Unrest 


While food price increases touched off the Novo- 
cherkassk riots, the underlying cause of labor unrest lay 
elsewhere. Among factory workers the mood had been 
pushed to desperation limits by a recent “economy drive” 
which carried the prospect of increasing work norms 
while actually reducing take-home pay. The facts can 
be established from the Soviet press itself. In early 


“Intourist officials in Moscow cited a variety of excuses to 
those whose itineraries had to be changed: a youth delegation 
was told that there was no hotel space because the roof of the 
main hotel had collapsed; a farm delegation was told about an 
epidemic of “hog cholera” in Rostov; still others were told 
about quarantines and unspecified epidemics. 

“Le Monde (Paris), Aug. 8, 1962, and Daily Telegraph 
(London), Aug. 17, 1962. 


April 1962 the workers of Rostselmash (the gigantic 
Rostov Agricultural Machine Plant) reportedly took 
the “initiative” in starting the economy campaign, 
challenging other plants to compete with them in re- 
ducing production costs.24 The workers of the Nikolsky 
Mining Equipment Plant in Novocherkassk “accepted” 
the challenge of Rostselmash a few days later, and the 
movement subsequently extended also to the Budyenny 
Electric Locomotive Plant, GRES and other Novocher- 
kassk enterprises. The specific local terms of the “econ- 
omy drive” were set by the Novocherkassk party Gor- 
kom (City Committee): “to achieve a savings of 100 
rubles per worker per year.’*° The cash savings were 
to come about largely as a result of a change in the 
piecework rates, which would coincide with a switch- 
over from a seven-hour to a six-hour workday in these 
plants. The net result, however presented, was that 
take-home pay of each worker was to be reduced by 8 to 
9 rubles per month, ze. by approximately 10 percent. 
Increased food prices on top of this general belt-tight- 
ener proved to be the last straw, as far as Novocher- 
kassk workers were concerned. 

With the aid of hindsight, Pravda editorially put the 
blame on the Industrial and Transport Department of 
the Rostov party Obkom (Province Committee), head- 
ed by “Comrade” Buzaev, charging this group with act- 
ing as “pushers” (tolkachi) of current production mat- 
ters to the complete neglect of “ideological education” 
in the plants.“ 

Another long-standing worker grievance was the pre- 
vailing total disregard for the rights of the in-plant trade 
union committees, particularly at the locomotive works. 
A decree of the Presidium of the VTsSPS on February 
26, 1960, had noted that “holiday schedules are regu- 
larly switched around at a number of plants in Rostov 
Province, [including} the ‘Proletarian Hammer’ Plant, 
the Novocherkassk Electric Locomotive Plant... . ”78 

The specific attitude of young people in the Novo- 
cherkassk riots is harder to pinpoint because they were 
involved in all the protest actions (and they probably 
carried the brunt of the heavy fighting). But two large 
groups can be distinguished and their grievances identi- 
fied: the student body of the Novocherkassk Polytech- 
nical Institute, and the more than 16,000 young people 
who resided in 42 huge dormitories in the city.?? Stu- 


** Pravda, Apr. 6, 1962. 

” Znamia kommuny, Apr. 10, 1962. 

“ Tbid., May 11, 1962. 

* Pravda, Sept. 11, 1962. 

Text in Spravochnik partiinovo rabotnika (Handbook of 
the Party Worker) 3rd edition, Moscow, 1961, p. 644. 

“ Znamia kommuny, June 19, 1962. 
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dents were included in the latter group, but more than 
half of the residents were young workers—many of 
them dutifully serving out their two-year requirement 
while hoping to gain admittance eventually to the In- 
stitute. Discontent had been noted previously to be 
sharp among students at the Novocherkassk Polytech- 
nical Institute, particularly because of highhanded and 
compulsory recruitment there of young specialists for 
jobs in faraway places such as Siberia, and also because 
many in the graduating engineering classes of the In- 
stitute found that economic managers “refused to use 
young specialists’ in the jobs for which they had 
trained.?° 


The grievances of those living in the dormitories 
were also serious. Pravda belatedly acknowledged in 
August that supply shortages or poor treatment in din- 
ing rooms and other communal facilities had hurt stu- 
dents and dormitory residents most severely of all. This 
was admited through publication of a letter from a 
group of students in another Rostov Province indust- 
rial town, Zernograd.31 


As for the role of children at Novocherkassk, their 
involvement could not be more eloquently proclaimed 
than by the year-round curfew imposed by the Executive 
Committee of the Novocherkassk City Soviet on July 
12, 1962. This curfew, specified to be effective for 
two years, forbids young people up to 16 years of age 
to appear on the street after 8 p.m. in winter or after 
9 p.m. in summer.?” 


Postmortem and Corrective Action 


By early August 1962 the authorities in Moscow had 
completed their investigations and were ready to begin 
a whole program of long-range correctives. The specif- 
ic remedial measures taken in regard to Novocherkassk 
are not a matter of public record. According to one 
Soviet student at the Helsinki Youth Festival in Aug- 
ust, the increase in food prices was temporarily sus- 
pended locally, and the planned reduction in piecework 
rates was rescinded. What is on the official record is 
the removal from power of the two top Rostov province 
party leaders, First Secretary Alexander V. Basov and 
Second Secretary Leonid I Maiakov, by a provincial 
_ party plenum in Rostov on August 15. 1962.33 The 
CPSU Central Committee was again represented by a 


See Sovetskaia Rossiia, Feb. 10, 1961; Komsomolskaia 
pravda, May 31, 1961; Pravda (lead editorial), June 4, 1959. 

* Pravda, Aug. 17, 1962. 

“Text in Znamia kommuny, July 27, 1962. 

“ Sovetskaia Rossiia, Aug. 16, 1962. 
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top official, Presidium Member Andrei P. Kirilenko. 
There does not appear to have been a large-scale purge 
of Rostov officialdom, however, such as occurred in the 
Karaganda Party organization after the Temir Tau riots 
in 1959,?* nor were Basov and Maiakov publicly dis- 
graced.*” The central authorities apparently took into 
account that the Novocherkassk and Rostov Province 
problem was not solely of local origin or isolated signi- 
ficance. 

The price increases had, in fact, been greeted every- 
where with demonstrative anger. Sit-down strikes, mass 
protest demonstrations on factory premises, street dem- 
onstrations, and here and there riots involving blood- 
shed occurred throughout the Soviet Union. Some of 
the places from which evidence at hand speaks about 
such occurrences include Grozny, Krasnodar, Donetsk, 
Yaroslavl, Zhdanov, Gorky and even Moscow itself 
(reportedly a mass protest meeting took place in the 
“Moskvich” Automibile Plant).** And, despite guarded 
official denials, reports about street demonstrations and 
widespread looting of food stores in the Kemerovo area 
in the summer of 1962 are solidly based.** An outside 
observer cannot judge the intensity nor the extent of the 
various local disorders; neither can he affirm with cer- 
tainty that Novocherkassk was the worst and bloodiest. 


AWARE OF THE nationwide extent and rebellious in- 
tensity of the public mood, the central authorities chose 
the course of retreat and concession to the outraged 
population. Some of the pillars on which the new policy 
of amelioration was built can be detected from a num- 
ber of secret decrees which became public only much 
later. Their visible counterpart and the herald of the 
new line was a Pravda editorial on August 9, 1962, 
titled “Care for Man is First and Foremost,” which said: 


“Space does not permit an account of the bloody riots in 
this budding industrial center in Kazakhstan on October 3-5, 
1959. Some details about this well-documented event appeared 
in the New York Times, Apr. 25, 1960, and Est et Ouest, 
Paris, May 16-31, 1960. 

™ The official report merely said that Basov was released “in 
connection with his transfer to other work” (the standard 
formula for demotion). Maiakov was not given any leading 
post when the Rostov party apparatus was reorganized in 
accordance with the November party plenum; a broadcast by 
Radio Rostov in December 1962 referred to him simply as 
a member of the orghuro of the Rostov Industrial Obkom. 

“See Time, Nov. 23, 1962. 

“Some details were reported by the Moscow correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 31, 1962. See also 
Russkaia mysl, Paris, Oct. 26, 1962. Indirect evidences of 
troubles in the Kemerovo area are reflected in Trad, Oct. 7 
1962, and Sovetskaia Rosstia, Nov. 11, 1962. 
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The party demands a careful and tactful attitude toward 
every man and knowledge of the needs and requirements 
of the workers. The party organizations cannot tolerate 
that some leaders of the economy who endeavor to fulfill 
the plan at any price forget about the alleviation of work- 
ing conditions in the workshop, care nothing about mech- 
anization and automation of labor-consuming processes or 
about labor safety and plant sanitation conditions. . . . It 
is necessary to be tactful towards people no matter what 
they may approach you with .. . and to bring to their 
senses callous officials who behind all their papers do not 
sée man... . 


This editorial reflected the substance of a secret de- 
cree of the CPSU Central Committee and the USSR 
Council of Ministers dated August 10, 1962 (though 
not published until 1963), which gave detailed instruc- 
tions to party, government and economic officials to 
effect considerable “improvements in daily-life services 
for the population.’** It had been preceded by one day 
by a secret decree of the USSR Council of Ministers 
and the VTsSPS which sharply reproached “some leaders 
of the economy [who} adopt an irresponsible attitude 
toward the keeping of labor-books ... [and] in a num- 
ber of cases refused to hand over the labor-books to 
resigning workers and employees.’*® This identified 
another grievance at the roots of the labor unrest of 
1962, since withholding a worker's labor-book or mar- 
ring it with incomplete, incorrect or even spiteful en- 
tries would make it virtually impossible for the man 
to obtain a desirable job elsewhere. The tactic evidently 
had been employed by some plant managers to reduce 
their own labor turnover. 


These decrees of August 9 and 10 do not comprise the 
whole subject-matter referred to in the August editor- 
ials in Pravda and other party publications at the time;*? 
sO One may surmise that other secret resolutions treat- 
ing other types of callous attitudes toward workers 
were issued, but that Moscow still prefers not to pub- 
lish them. The policy of amelioration and of secret or 
open condemnation of various labor malpractices was 
continued in subsequent months, as may be seen from a 
resolution adopted by a plenum of the VTsSPS Presi- 
dium on October 26, 1962, condemning illegal demands 
for overtime work in factories and at construction 
sites.41 Grozny, another scene of public violence in 
June 1962, was singled out for special attention: dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1962, said the resolution, 


* First published in 1963 in Spravochnik partiinovo rabot- 
nika, 4th edition, 1963, pp. 382-93. 

® Ibid., pp. 380-81. 

“ See, e.g., M. Borodin, “Continuous Care About the Daily 
Life of Workers,” Partiinaia zhizn, No. 16, August 1962. 

“ Spravochnik partiinovo rabotnitka, 1963, pp. 631-33. 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK... 


It is impossible to put up with violations of labor 
legislation such as the abolition of weekly rest- 
days, constant overtime, and delays in regular 
leaves for workers and employees. Especially many 
violations of this kind are permitted in the mines 
of the Rostovugol combinat. Nearly 300,000 overtime 
hours have been registered there in the seven-month 
period. Strangely enough, in many cases overtime 
has been practiced with the tacit agreement of the 
{trade-union} committees of these mines and some- 
times simply without their knowledge. Arakelian, 
the director of the Yugozapadnaia mine No. 3 of 
this combinat, has abolished three days-off in a row 
and Dmitrienko, chairman of the mine [trade-union]} 
committee, has stubbornly ignored crude violations 
of labor legislation. 


—From Trud (Moscow), December 22, 1962. 


in the “Red Hammer’ Machine-building Plant in 
Grozny, 10,900 hours of overtime work had been as- 
signed without consulting the works committee of the 
trade union. Other Grozny plants were accused of 
similar violations of labor regulations concerning work 


schedules and rest periods. 


A development of a different order, but nonetheless 
highly relevant, was the launching of a massive pub- 
licity campaign in August 1962 to revitalize the worker- 
correspondent (rabkor) movement. It began ostensibly 
with a resolution of the Moscow party gorkom (re- 
ported in detail by Pravda on August 25), was fur- 
thered by party editorials and by letters from rabkor 
members who spoke frankly about being victimized 
for trying to do honest reporting, and reached its cul- 
mination in a CPSU Central Committee resolution con- 
cerning rabkors on September 18, 1962, excerpts of 
which have appeared in party publications? An ef- 
fort to keep the campaign going well was made at the 
June 1963 Central Committee plenum.** 


The rabkors, and the press as a whole, would seem 
to be an ideal instrument for “signaling” acute labor 
tensions if a way could be found to shake off some 
of the fetters and inhibitions of official interference. 
An example of the role which the press plays in the 
complex signal-response mechanism is provided by a 
recent detailed report in the central press about appal- 
ling housing conditions and a lack of the most ele- 


"See Pravda, Aug. 24-26, 1962; Partiinaia zhizn, No. 19, 
1962; Spravochnik partiinovo rabotnika, 1963, pp. 450-53. 
* Pravda, Jane 22, 1963 (see note 16). 
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mentary public amenities at Bratsk, a vast hydroelec- 
tric project under construction in Siberia for more than 
eight years.‘ The difficulty an outsider has in evalu- 
ating the import of such articles lies in distinguishing 
whether their publication denotes that the labor unrest 
has already erupted into a demonstration or has been 
successfully detected in time. 


Enforcing Order 


Alongside the various conciliatory measures intro- 
duced in 1962, new methods of suppressing, or at least 
discouraging, public disorders were given some atten- 
tion. Measures of this nature are more easily con- 
cealed in some respects, and there is the added problem 
of distinguishing which, if any, among those visible 
bear a direct causal relationship to the disturbances 
which took place. One such development which con- 
ceivably resulted from the 1962 disorders, or at least 
was accelerated by them, was the campaign to rearm 
members of the local police (militia), restoring a right 
they had not enjoyed since Stalin. A public campaign 
in support of this move was begun at the local level 
in mid-June and was quickly endorsed by Izvestza.*” 
The justification offered to the public for the new meas- 
ure was the ruthlessness of certain hooligan and bandit 
elements which had infested some of the larger cities, 
especially in Siberia and the Far East. The legal basis 
for the move was laid, and the actual arming of the 
militia accomplished, in all likelihood, in connection 
with the adoption in August or September of a new 
all-union statute governing the militia, a major legal 
document which has not yet been published for wide 
public perusal.*° The latter measure was accompanied 
also by the conversion of the Ministry of Internal Af- 
fairs (MVD) in each of the various republics into a new 
Ministry for the Protection of Public Order (MOOP) 
and the re-induction of its members into militia serv- 
ice.*‘ This general reorganization had been in prepa- 
ration for some time, but the June riots may have 
speeded its completion; one of the vital conferences in 
this regard was held in Moscow in early June 1962.45 

Repressive criminal legislation which might have 
helped to suppress public manifestations was not forth- 
coming, possibly because the turn toward severity of 


“ Komsomolskaia pravda, Oct. 16, 1963. 

“a ihuibkiye al, AGEs 

“Cf Zaria vostoka, Sept. 28, 1962. 

“Vedomosti .... RSFSR, No. 35, 1962, item 535. This 
RSFSR decree, dated Aug. 30, 1962, was quickly duplicated 
by other union republics. 

* Izvestia, June 13, 1962. 
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Soviet penal policy in May 1961 had left little room 
for adding anything new in 1962. The harsh period 
had been launched by an all-union decree on May 5, 
1961, extending the death penalty to certain economic 
offenses, and by an. RSFSR decree on the preceding day 
putting into force the notorious “anti-parasite law,” 
which authorizes exile to remote places for up to five 
years of undesirable persons whose offenses are not seri- 
ous or specific enough to be tried under the penal code. 
Another draconic measure in the series was a decree of 
February 1962 authorizing the death penalty for at- 
temps on the life of militiamen or members of the 
volunteer public order squads (or druzhiny.) *° 

In the summer of 1962, therefore, a realistic assess- 
ment would have shown few alternative means which 
promised success in curbing public disorders, aside from 
the arming of the militia and better regulations on the 
use of military personnel for patrols under conditions 
of martial law. Nothing is known for certain about 
the nature of the changes in the functions of the secur- 
ity police (KGB), except that their role appeared to 
be increasing in dealing with political disaffection, a 
role which was to become much more apparent a year 
later. 


New Troubles in 1963 


During the first six months and the summer of 1963, 
relatively few reports were heard about big strikes or 
demonstrations; most of the incidents reported con- 
cerned single factories or even parts of factories, an 
indication that the officials were having some success 
in keeping pockets of unrest well isolated. The only 
reported incidents in which whole communities were 
involved contained elements of lawlessness not neces- 
sarily related to legitimate worker discontent. Never- 
theless, the spirit of rebelliousness evoked by the events 
of 1962 remained aroused throughout the year and re- 
sisted all attempts to assuage it, whether by concilia- 
tion, propaganda or repression. The best visible index 
of this restlessness was the persistent high rate of labor 
turnover, which may possibly have increased steeply 
as the year progressed. But the point of real danger 
approached when it became apparent by late summer 
that the grain harvest would be a disastrous failure. 
Under the prevailing circumstances, this new blow made 
fresh troubles on the labor front virtually inevitable, 
and anxious party leaders, with the memory of Novo- 
cherkassk still fresh, hastily undertook measures on sev- 
eral fronts in an effort to forestall it. 


"“ Vedomosti ... SSSR, No. 8, 1962, item 83. 


One of the early and most ominous preventive meas- 
ures was the frank reintroduction of imprisonment for 
political crimes, with the KGB openly acknowledged to 
be in full charge of the drive. The fact itself was not 
so startling—after all, the instrument of terror had 
never been completely dismantled nor its legal premises 
destroyed, and high Soviet officials had long since made 
it clear that they would return to methods of terror if 
the situation warranted.” What was both surprising 
and revealing, however, was the widespread and de- 
tailed publicity given by the Soviet press to specific 
cases of persons who had engaged in “anti-Soviet prop- 
aganda,” an indication that the main purpose of the new 
campaign was to intimidate Soviet citizens into keep- 
ing their open grumbling within permissible limits. A 
spate of reports about criminal prosecutions for vari- 
ous kinds of anti-Soviet propaganda activity appeared 
in the press in August and September. A student in 
Leningrad, whose case was related in an article written 
by the chief of the KGB for Leningrad Oblast, was 
sentenced under Article 70 of the RSFSR Criminal 
Code. 
provides for imprisonment for a term of up to seven 
years."' In Kazakhstan, a mine brigade leader went to 
prison under Article 56 of the Kazakh Criminal Code 
for carrying his criticism of the Soviet system so far 
as to exclaim that “it was too bad that Hitlerite Ger- 
many lost the Second World War” and for developing 
“ideological wavering and indifference to political activ- 
ity” as a result of listening to broadcasts of the Voice 
of America.”” In the same city (Leninogorsk), crimi- 
nal charges were placed against two other miners for 
“concocting a malicious anti-Soviet pamphlet (which) 
slandered our homeland” (apparently by praising living 
standards in America). 


His sentence was not specified, but the article 


Reporting similar individual cases in Minsk, Omsk 
and Leningrad, a Trad article assumed a somewhat more 
tolerant attitude, referring to “isolated persons who, 
through insufficient political maturity, sometimes make 
mistakes, especially young people who are going through 
a period of critical attitudes toward life.” The article 
assured its readers that the KGB preferred to operate 
mainly by methods of admonition and educational meas- 
ures, even to the point of tolerating “politically incor- 
rect acts bordering on crimes, if they are committed 
without any hostile intent.” ** The same stress on “edu- 


*’ See 1957 remarks quoted by Harold J. Berman, Justice in 
the USSR, New York, Random House, 1963, pp. 87-88. 

“Case of Yu. I. Nemetsky, Izvestia, Aug. 28, 1963. 

* Case of V. M. Golovanov, Kazakhstanskaia pravda, Sept. 
27, 1963. 

*Trud, Sept. 25, 1963. 


cation” was apparent in a report that KGB workers were 
giving lectures in Osmk, “in a big hall so crowded that 
there was not room for all who wanted to attend,” on 
the topic of espionage and anti-Soviet propaganda.*+ 
Such preparatory groundwork at the local level made 
it possible for the authorities to move readily toward 
criminal punishment when news of the grain disaster 
set off a wave of wild rumors, panic-buying, hoarding 
and public anxiety, reaching critical proportions in late 
September and early October. There were published 
reports of prison terms meted out to people who con- 
tributed to the panic by spreading rumors as well as 
to those who began “to slander our country, our people 
and socialism.” °° 

The decision to purchase wheat abroad was the most 
practical prophylactic measure taken by the regime to 
forestall labor trouble. What is most intriguing about 
this important development, however, is the tardy and 
cautious fashion in which the news was disclosed to the 
Soviet population, a fact which betrayed official anxiety 
about the impact of the news since it inescapably con- 
firmed the disastrous crop failure. The party rank and 
file heard the news first when a secret letter of the 
CPSU Central Committee was read to primary party or- 
To the general public 
the news was first given out in an offhand manner in 
Khrushchev’s rambling speech at Krasnodarsk on Sep- 
tember 26, but even this speech was held up for several 
days before it was published."° Khrushchev disclosed 
the wheat purchases abroad and revealed that the grain 
harvest would be disappointing because of “unfavorable 
climatic conditions.” 


ganizations in early September. 


By early November the Soviet 
press was referring to the weather of the past season 
as “extreme” and severe.” It was left to Presidium 
member N.V. Podgorny, in his speech at the anniver- 
sary celebration of the October Revolution, to unfold 
the bitter truth that the country had experienced its 
“worst drought in 75 years.’°* The absence of any 
statistics by which to judge the exact dimensions of the 
shortfall doubtless contributed to public anxieties. 
Caution in breaking the bad news did not help pre- 
vent a wave of panic-buying of food, even of items in 
ample supply. Long queues also formed in front of 
bread shops in all parts of the Soviet Union (except 
in Moscow and Leningrad, where special efforts seem 
to have been made to keep shelves well stocked )—a 
sign of simple panic since this perishable item is hardly 


* Sovetskaia Rossiia, Sept. 10, 1963. 

* Case of Kaminski and Syropiatova, Izvestia, Oct. 10, 1963; 
and case of Aleksei Golik, Pravda, Oct. 14, 1963. 

Pravda, Oct. 2, 1963. 

*" Pravda, Nov. 7, 1963. 
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—From Krokodil (Moscow), Sept. 30, 1963. 


suitable for hoarding. The grain reserves were heav- 
ily overdrawn in many cities, and in a number of areas 
the supplies were soon exhausted. 


New Demonstrations 


It was the latter circumstances which reportedly trig- 
gered fresh outbreaks of labor protest in several parts 
of the Soviet Union as winter neared. Among the most 
notable demonstrations, a large-scale sit-down strike was 
reported to have occurred at Krivoy Rog in late Octo- 
ber as a consequence of the acute bread shortage. Ac- 
counts of this event say that workers in factory after 
factory sat down beside their machines in angry pro- 
test and refused to operate them until something was 
done toward relieving their hardship. In reply to ex- 
planations that the bread shortage was a temporary con- 
dition, some workers are said to have demanded addi- 
tional pay by way of compensation for their sacrifice. 

The Krivoy Rog strike is of particular interest to 
outside observers because of the tension apparent in this 
industrial center since June 1963, when a fatal clash 
took place there between militiamen and soldiers. West- 
ern tourists arriving shortly afterward in Vienna gave 
the following account of the circumstances:°* An argu- 
ment that started when a militiaman ordered a soldier 
to stop smoking on a city bus ended with the militia- 


* Reuter, Vienna, July 18, 1963. 
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man fatally shooting the soldier. When army comrades 
of the soldier heard the news, they armed themselves, 
went into the city, and killed seven militiamen. Mili- 
tary authorities thereupon took control, declared mar- 
tial law and imposed a curfew. Travelers passing 
through Krivoy Rog much later noted that soldiers were 
still patrolling the streets and that the curfew was still 
in effect. The incident was mentioned obliquely in the 
Soviet press in a report on a July Sth plenum of the 
Dnepropetrovsk Party Obkom (Industrial), which noted 
that “amoral acts and violations of public order have 
occurred in Krivoy Rog.” °*® 


At about the same time news of the more recent 
trouble in Krivoy Rog leaked out, reports of similar 
strikes were heard from several other areas, including 
Ryazn (said to have involved at least one fatality), 
Omsk, Odessa, several industrial cities in the Urals, and 
even a factory in Leningrad. The incidents are too 
recent for details to have accumulated, and there is not 
even certain confirmation of their authenticity, but it 
seems unlikely that they were manufactured out of air. 
The best one can do at this point is to evaluate cau- 
tiously the various reports that have come in. A case 
in point concerns a report that Odessa dockworkers had 
refused to load a shipment of butter for Cuba: in order 
to check the story a West German correspondent in 
Moscow requested and received permission to travel to 
the Black Sea port—a good sign that no serious dis- 
turbance had occurred there. He found the port bus- 
tling with ships unloading grain from Canada and no 
evidence at all of a recent labor demonstration.®” Even 
an on-the-spot report such as this, however, does not 
prove that no incident occurred; it may simply indicate 


that the trouble was small in scope and quickly con- 
tained. 


What ts intriguing about these recent reports is that 
they have coincided with a pattern of official responses 
in many ways resembling that of August 1962. Pravda 
on November 4 titled its editorial “For the Welfare of 
the People” and on its inside pages carried several ar- 
ticles keyed to the editorial, all designed to convince 
Soviet citizens that nothing was wrong with the system 
of socialism itself, not even the agricultural system; 
that it had brought great advancements in public wel- 
fare over the decades; that the Soviet economy was fine 
in every respect save for one bad harvest due entirely 
to poor weather. Izvestia on the same day reminded 
its readers how much better off they were than people 
who went through the famine year of 1922. The de- 


i Radianska Ukraina, July 6, 1963. 
* Heinz Schewe, Die Welt (Hamburg), Nov. 23, 1963. 


fensive tenor of these arguments obviously is designed 
to soothe public anxiety and put a damper on open 
complaining, but there is no assurance that it will not 
have the opposite effect. How well the authorities 
cope with the anxiety and discontent of Soviet workers 
in the winter of 1963-64 is a story yet to be written. 


What Lessons, If Any? 


Today the Soviet party leaders appear perplexed at 
having aroused an angry giant, and uncertain how best 
to put him back in his tranquil place. At the risk of 
reading too much into the facts that have been re- 
cited, the following random observations are offered 
in lieu of a summary: 


The public disorders of 1962-63 have shown that the 
flash point of Soviet labor unrest is far lower than the 
Soviet leaders themselves realized. 

Attempting to back away from the danger point and 
Carry out measures to soothe exacerbated public feel- 
ing, the regime finds itself confronted with a stubborn 
situation from which neither repression nor genuine 
liberalization offers prospect of an easy way out. A cal- 
culated mixture of both is being tried, but without evi- 
dence of notable success so far. 


In a continuing condition of material shortages, the 
possibility of fresh outbreaks of local violence is ever 


present, and a sense of self-preservation alone would 
dictate the wisdom of making the “signaling” mechan- 
ism as effective as possible. 

Resort to extreme repressive measures in the future, 
especially wider use of penal sanctions, is by no means 
excluded; the present hesitancy in entering upon the 
path doubtless is due to sober knowledge (reinforced 
by symbolic Novocherkassk in particular) that repres- 
sion in the end must fail, except in the primitive sense 


_of subjugating active opposition. 


At the same time, the palliative measures adopted 
since August 1962 represent no real liberalization in 
internal policy, for which it would be necessary to 
downgrade ideology and make more basic changes of 
system than have been attempted to date. 

The new knowledge the party-state leaders have of 
the outer limits of worker tolerance is bound to be a 
formidable and more decisive consideration in the shap- 
ing of national policy—economic and political, domestic 
and international; purchase of wheat abroad in 1963 
appears a much less drastic reversal of course in this 
light. 

Finally, one cannot help wondering what the Soviet 
labor scene would be like at present had the party fol- 
lowed through on its fleeting inclination in December 
1956 to give the workers a more independent union 
organization to represent their interests and press their 
collective grievances. 


Workers’ Councils: Guideposts for the Future? 


WHEN NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV visited Yugoslavia 
last summer, he went on record praising—albeit with 
qualifications—that country’s system of “workers’ coun- 
_cils.” He called the Yugoslav form of industrial self- 
Management “progressive,’ even though he was not 
certain how the Leninist principle of “unity of leader- 


Mr. Sylvester, a British student of East European and 
Soviet affairs, has previously contributed to Contempo- 
rary Review (London), the Daily Telegraph (London), 
East Europe (New York), and other journals. 


By Anthony Sylvester 


ship” could be retained under such conditions. None- 
theless, he announced that a team of Soviet experts 
would visit Yugoslavia to study the institution further.' 

It is possible that Mr. Khrushchev was carried away 
by the euphoria resulting from his latest reconciliation 
with President Tito. Moreover, to prove to his host 
the sincerity of his intentions, he may have felt com- 
pelled to make at least verbal concessions on a point 
which in the past had been one of the main bones 


Borba (Belgrade), Aug. 22, 1963. 
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of contention between Moscow and Belgrade. Only the 
future can tell to what extent the Soviet leaders are 
prepared to accept the Yugoslav system as compatible 
with Communist doctrine and what element of it, if 
any, they might wish to see introduced in their own 
country. 

Nevertheless, for the Yugoslav Communists, the 
Soviet Premier’s words signify a triumphal vindication 
of a position which they have defended stubbornly and 
skillfully ever since 1950 when the institution of work- 
ers’ councils was introduced in the heat of Stalin's 
campaign against Marshal Tito and his supporters. 

The Belgrade leaders have always claimed that their 
system is perfectly in tune with the teachings of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin; indeed, that it represents an advance 
which the fathers of the doctrine envisaged. In their 
polemics with the Stalinists, they have quoted at length 
from Engels, who had in fact predicted that the forth- 
coming socialist revolution would be followed by a 
withering away of state authority. And they have re- 
ferred also to Lenin, who, agreeing in principle with 
Engels, often criticized “bureaucratic distortions” in the 
Soviet economic system and urged the trade unions to 
prepare workers for self-management in industry. The 
Soviet leader did insist, however, that in the special 
conditions of the Russia of his day the principle of 
“one-man command” in industrial enterprises must 
apply,- and he also made it clear that he regarded 
the ‘workers’ opposition”—a movement within the party 
favoring the handing over of factories to industrial 
unions—as a most pernicious deviation. Such an action, 
he said, would inevitably lead to petty-bourgeois ten- 
dencies and the disintegration of the proletarian system.” 

Tito’s enemies used these views of Lenin when they 
accused the Yugoslavs of anarcho-syndicalism. Yet Lenin 
objected only to a genuine take-over of industrial enter- 
prises by workers’ organizations, insisting always on 
the guiding role of the Communist Party. And on this 
point the Yugoslav Communists have, of course, always 
agreed with him; from the very beginning they have 
placed their experiments with workers’ self-management 
as closely as they could under the wing of the League 
of Communists. It will be remembered in this con- 


*V. I. Lenin, “O roli i zadachakh profsaiuzov v usloviiakh 
novoi ekonomicheskoi politiki (About the Part Played by 
Trade Unions in the Conditions of the New Economic Policy), 
Izbraniie proizvedeniia (Selected Works), Moscow, OGIZ, 
1943, Vol. Il, pp. 694-702. 

*V. J. Lenin, “Pervonachalnyi proiekt rezolutsii X. siezda 
RKP o sindikalistskom i anarkhisticheskom uklone v nashei 
partit’ (First Draft of the Resolution of the Tenth Congress of 
the Russian Communist Party on the Syndicalist and Anarchist 
Deviation in our Party), loc. cit., p. 622. 
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nection that the Belgrade leaders, in their turn, rejected 
as an intolerable deviation Milovan Djilas’ view that it 
was time for the party itself to start withering away. 


The Role of the Workers’ Councia 


The importance in the state of a ruling Communist 
party is, of course, difficult to overestimate. There is 
scarcely an organization in Yugoslavia, with the ex- 
ception of the churches, which is not controlled by 
Communists. Yet, it has been obvious for some years 
now that the Yugoslav leaders wish to rule by persuasion 
rather than sheer compulsion, using indirect rather 
than direct methods to achieve their ends. 


One of the organizations which the party employs 
to attain its objectives in industrial enterprises is the 
Trade Union Movement, a massive body whose officers 
are as a rule Communists. The trade unions are to see 
to it that rules of self-management, as interpreted by 
the party, are observed in enterprises, and that fairness 
prevails in the treatment of employees.* They also 
supply lists of candidates for election to the workers’ 
councils—the supreme organs of the enterprises, con- 
sisting of between 15 and 120 members. All employees 
have a right to vote in this election. The term of office 
is two years, and successive re-election is prohibited.” 


Each workers’ council adopts the statute, or the 
charter, of its enterprise, in which the duties and rights 
of various organs, the basic principles of remuneration, 
and other fundamental provisions are laid down. The 
statute, however, as well as other acts that are of “special 
interest to the community,” including above all the rules 
determining the use of net profits, require the agree- 
ment of the local municipal authority (the “commune” ), 
which thus acts as a supervisory body over the enter- 
prise in its territory. The municipality may stop any 
action of the workers’ council deemed to be illegal, 
pending the final decision of the Constitutional Court.® 


The workers’ councils, furthermore, lay down annual 
production plans, which must then be fitted in with 
the program of the commune and other higher economic 


‘Reported recently by Yugoslav trade union leaders to Mr. 
George Woodcock, Secretary General of the British Trade 
Union Congress. The Times (London), Nov. 18, 1963. 

* Workers’ councils may be formed also in individual depart- 
ments and plants of an enterprise. Frederick Singleton and 
Anthony Topham, Workers’ Control in Yugoslavia, London, 
The Fabian Society, 1963, pp. 14-15. The same authors estimate 
that on the average 35 percent of the workers’ councils’ mem- 
bers are Communists. Ibid., p. 10. 

"Statuti radnih organizacija (Statutes of Workers’ Organiza- 
tions), Zagreb, Informator, 1963, p. 10. 


administrative units. They decide also how profits (after 
taxes) should be divided, 2.e., how much should be used 
for cash payments to workers and other benefits serving 
the employees, including housing, and how much should 
go into investment funds. But this power is considerably 
circumscribed by the principle, which has the force of 
law, that wages must be scrupulously geared to the 
workers’ performance, as well as that of the department 
in which they work and of the enterprise as a whole.‘ 

It has long been the main preoccupation of Yugoslav 
economic leaders to keep workers’ incomes low enough 
to make possible large-scale investment in industry. 
Wages are therefore never allowed to rise faster than 
productivity. Trade unions, the party organizations in- 
side the workers’ councils, the communes, the ‘voters’ 
meetings,’ the press and radio, are all used to inculcate 
this cardinal principle, and the movements of Yugoslav 
workers’ earnings suggest that the regime has been 
broadly successful in its efforts. Average monthly wages 
of industrial workers in the first eight months of 1963 
amounted to 27,200 dinars, or about 36 US dollars.* 
In 1962, real earnings fell by about one percent, which 
made possible considerable savings in the national 
economy as a whole and a reorientation to exports, 
which in fact went up by 22 percent compared to the 
previous year.” 

Although the workers’ council is formally the supreme 
organ of the enterprise, it may be overruled by another 
body, the “assembly of the working people,’ which is 
the collective gathering of all enterprise employees. 
Certain basic decisions, such as those concerning the 
division of net profits or long-term production plans, 
require the assent of the assembly. Whenever approval 
is denied, the workers’ council must be dissolved and 
a new one elected.'" 

The councils, frequently large and unwieldy bodies, 
are supposed to meet every six weeks, but usually they 
gather at longer intervals. Of greater practical sig- 
nificance than the workers’ council, therefore, is the 
“management board,” an elected organ of the council, 
consisting of 3-17 members (three-quarters of whom 


“Tbid.. p. 131 ff. Edvard Kardelj, President of the Yugoslav 
National Assembly, who is generally regarded as the chief 
architect of the system of workers’ self-management in Yugo- 
slavia, declared recently on this subject: “The new Constitution 
gives enterprises guaranteed rights to dispose freely of their 
products, but under conditions, in ways, and at times tnat best 
favor the success of our social economy as a whole.” Borba, 
June 8, 1963. 
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must be manual workers engaged in production). The 
board, of which the enterprise director is an ex-officio 
member, exercises close supervision over the manage- 
ment of the concern. It prepares drafts of production 
and other plans for the council’s approval, including 
tules for the division of profits. 


Limitations of the System 


The day-to-day administration of the enterprise, how- 
ever, is the responsibility of the director, whose position, 
though apparently less decisive at present than when 
workers’ self-management was first introduced in Yugo- 
slavia, is still very important. He is now said to be 
responsible solely to the employees of the enterprise for 
the way he conducts business, and to the community at 
large only for the legality of his enterprise’s actions.'! 
For all intents and purposes, however, his accountability 
as manager is still dual: to the workers’ council on the 
one hand, and to the municipality and higher administra- 
tive authorities on the other. It is true that according 
to the new Yugoslav Constitution he is supposed to be 
elected and discharged by the workers’ council '-—and 
once this provision is put into effect, his status may 
be further diminished—but at present his appointment 
and tenure are still the responsibility of the local muni- 
cipal authority.'* The director represents the enterprise 
in dealings with outsiders, and all available evidence 
suggests that as a rule he feels free to exercise on behalf 
of his enterprise all those fairly large powers of com- 
petitive business initiative which the decentralized 
Yugoslav system of industrial management allows. 

Nevertheless, a wise director will strive to be on good 
terms with his workers’ council as well as with outside 
authorities. Above all, he will want to keep on close 
terms with Communists both within the enterprise and 
in the municipality.'* An obstreperous workers’ council 
may cause considerable inconvenience to the director, 
especially in matters that directly concern the employees, 
such as hiring and discharge policy. This particular prob- 
lem is often acute because of the large numbers of 
Yugoslavs who in recent years have been seeking in- 
dustrial employment. In 1963, the figures varied from 


BEL, 5 DD. 

' Constitution of the Socialist Federative Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, Art. 93. 

" Sluzbeni list FNRJ (Official Gazette of the Federative 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia), No. 52, 1957. 

"Tn 1958 out of a total of 65,984 municipality (commune) 
councillors 41,343 were Communists. Richard J. Danilowicz, 
“Workers’ Councils: The Yugoslav Experience,’ East Europe 
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well over 11 percent of the labor force in the winter 
months to over 6 percent last summer.!° Many of the 
applicants are unskilled laborers who have recently 
arrived from the villages or who indeed still continue 
working the land on a part-time basis. 

While the conditions of underdevelopment make in- 
dustrial workers in Yugoslavia more pliable and less 
eager to oppose the management policies than they 
might otherwise be, the generally low educational level 
of the Yugoslav industrial proletariat, the majority of 
whom are former peasants or farm laborers, makes it 
difficult to achieve intelligent employee-management 
cooperation. In many instances, industrial workers, espe- 
cially in the southern regions, go through the rituals 
of periodic meetings and voting without necessarily 
being aware of what is being decided. 

Workers’ self-management, as conceived and _pro- 
moted by the Yugoslav leaders, works at its best when 
the Communist party organization in the enterprise is 
strong and united and its members disciplined and de- 
voted. This, however, is not always the case. Often mem- 
bers of the local party cell are at loggerheads with 
one another, causing trouble and difficulties. Yugoslav 
newspapers have reported such cases in order to pin- 
point the way things should not be done. According to 
one report, meetings of the workers’ council in a large 
catering establishment in Belgrade took place amidst 
scenes of uproar and physical violence. Eventually, 
the secretary of the party organization was discharged 
by the council.!® 


* Indeks (Statistical Bulletin), Belgrade, Savezni Zavod za 
Statistiku, October 1963, p. 43. 
" Borba, Aug. 8, 1963. 
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As an example of arbitrary management behavior 
resulting from weakness in the party organization, the 
party organ Kommunist recently reported the case of 
the director of the coal distributing enterprise “Dilj,” 
in Osijek, who for over four years ignored fundamental 
decisions and complaints of his workers’ council. He 
was accused of “an inhuman attitude to members of the 
collective.” “We are now in October,” the report stated, 
“and nothing has been done. The situation in “Dilj’ 
is worse than six months ago.” The paper said that 
decisions of the workers’ council to dismiss the director 
had been ignored by the local authorities, suggesting 
that “somebody in town is backing the director.” In 
the opinion of Kommunist, the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs in the enterprise was largely due to the fact 
that there were only two members of the Communist 
party in the enterprise: the director himself and a 
former chairman of the workers’ council. “But they 
cannot find a common language and are even suing each 
other in court,” the paper continued, urging the “com- 
petent” authorities in the commune to “do something.”"" 

On the other hand, when the party organization in 
a plant is strong, it may take affairs directly into its own 
hands and push through decisions which may run 
counter to the wishes of the workers’ council. One may 
cite the example of the “Stanko Paunovic” factory in 
Nis, producing railway coaches and employing some 
5,500 men, which decided because of financial difficul- 
ties to discharge 527 workers. The decision was opposed 
by the trade union and also by the party organization. 
The Communists in the enterprise, who numbered 1,300, 
then met and decided on a new production policy, which 


™ Kommunist (Belgrade), Oct. 24, 1963, p. 6. 
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they presented directly to the plant’s “assembly of the 
working people,” bypassing the workers’ council. The 
assembly adopted the program, and Borba, the Belgrade 
party daily, congratulated the Communists on their 
initiative.1§ 

There are, then, very substantial limitations on the 
self-management of workers in Yugoslavia. They are 
imposed by government authorities, by the still con- 
siderable role of the enterprise director and, finally, 
by the special conditions in the country arising from 
the presence of large masses of unskilled, unemployed 
and semi-literate industrial labor. 


Force of the Yugoslav Example 


The notion of industrial democracy, however, has a 
unique significance in Communist countries. Nationali- 
zation of industry and Communist propaganda about 
the people’s ownership of all property and about fac- 
tories run by workers create a psychological climate in 
which the harsh reality of a bureaucracy-ridden state 
and a party-managed industry is especially resented by 
ordinary employees. In addition to this, of course, 
Stalinist methods of economic management, with their 
brutal exploitation of labor for the sake of gigantic 
investment projects, were bound to come up against 
the opposition of industrial workers and thus defeat 
their own ends. Consequently, the fame of Yugoslavia 
as a country in which “workers were themselves man- 
aging their factories,’ no less than of Tito’s resistance 
to Stalin, spread far and wide in Eastern Europe. De- 
mands for industrial democracy became increasingly 
vocal, and the 1956 upheavals in Poland and Hungary 
were accompanied by the spontaneous formation of 
workers’ councils. These were, however, divested of any 
real authority as soon as the Communists parties in 
both countries re-established their authority. 

In Poland, the workers’ councils were rapidly infil- 
trated by Communists so as to prevent any genuine as- 
sertion of employees’ demands on management. By 1957, 
nearly half their members in heavy industry were re- 
ported to be party members.'!" But the regime did not 
consider this sufficient, since workers continued to press 
their grievances, including demands for the right to 
strike, which, incidentally, is not permitted in any Com- 
munist country, including Yugoslavia. By 1958, Poland's 
workers’ councils were swamped in a larger organiza- 
tion, the “workers’ self-government conference,’ in 
which representatives of the trade unions, management, 


*® Borba, July 13, 1963. 
PAP report, July 19, 1957. 


and party were included. The interest of the workers 
in these organizations has been waning since they had 
clearly become merely consultative organs pursuing pri- 
marily the tasks of increasing productivity, preventing 
waste and generally promoting management policies.?° 

Lately, party leaders in Eastern Europe have again 
been putting considerable stress on the need to make 
life in industry more “democratic.” In the Communist 
jargon this means that workers should be made to par- 
ticipate more consciously and actively in the execution 
of the plans charted for them by government and 
party bodies. The movement is primarily intended to 
tap the “internal reserves” which the prevalent high- 
handed “bureaucratic” management has left untouched. 
Low productivity, waste of production materials, bad 
quality of products, absenteeism and outright crime 
are phenomena which have sometimes reached serious 
proportions. Closer consultation with employees is re- 
garded as a possible expedient to remedy this state 
of affairs. 

In the Soviet Union, too, a similar effort has been 
undertaken. Following Khrushchev’s suggestions made at 
the plenary meeting of the CPSU Central Committee 
in November 1962, “production committees” have 
been formed in a number of Soviet enterprises. Elected 
at “general workers’ meetings,’ they are expected to 
serve as advisory bodies to the state-appointed plant 
managers. A few such committees were operating in 
the Leningrad region in 1963, and an article in Pravda 71 
has claimed that they proved useful in promoting pro- 
ductivity and generally improving the performance of 
factory collectives. An earlier article in Izvestia"= com- 
mended the “general workers’ meetings” for the same 
reason. These meetings are called periodically, some- 
times Once or twice a month, to discuss production plans 
and suggest improvements. 

In theory, an organ already exists in the Soviet Union 
enabling workers’ representatives to take part in the 
planning of production, job evaluation and other mat- 
ters. It is the “factory committee,’ which represents the 
trade union organization in the enterprise. Evidently, 
however, these committees have not elicited the active 
interest of workers in production problems which Com- 
munist leaders want so much to achieve. 

One also has a feeling that by resorting to the de- 
vious method of “collective” pressure rather than simple 
command, the regime may be trying to take away some- 


“Teresa M. Piotrowicz, “The Polish Economic Pendulum,” 
in Communist Economy Under Change, London, Andre Deutsch, 
1963, pp. 104 and 120. 
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thing of that very limited industrial freedom which 
the Soviet people won after Stalin’s death. One of the 
most important gains, from the point of view of the 
Soviet worker, was no doubt the right, conferred in 
1956, to leave his job if he so desired. In singling out 
the concrete achievements of the “production commit- 
tees,” Pravda has said they were able to reduce labor 
turnover, since no worker was now allowed to leave 
unless he previously discussed the reasons for his notice 
with the “collective.” The committees apparently have 
also suggested other measures, subsequently adopted by 
managment, which make it more difficult for workers 
to change employment. 


ACCORDING TO Yugoslav sources,”? Khrushchev con- 
ceded during his recent visit to Yugoslavia that the 
present forms of industrial management in the USSR 
are “bureaucratic’ and indicated that new ways are 
being sought to improve the situation. A study of the 
Yugoslav system may help the Soviet leaders to see 
what lessons they can draw from it and what, if any- 
thing, they could usefully apply in their own condi- 
tions. It would seem, however, that the possibilities 
for extending industrial democracy in the Soviet Union 
are neither great nor plentiful. All the current writing 
on the subject, and Khrushchev’s own statements, make 
it clear that the Soviet system is unlikely to depart from 
the principle of the manager's ultimate responsibility 
for the management of his enterprise and his account- 
ability to the state which appoints him. 

In Yugoslavia, the principle of “one-man-command” 
—edinonatchalie—has been considerably eroded, even if 
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the forces which curb the power of the manager are 
guided by the Communist party rather than by the 
industrial workers themselves. The bewildering multi- 
tude of checks and balances that marks the Yugoslav 
system shows that the Belgrade leaders are genuinely 
anxious to achieve some harmony between public and 
sectional interests. The fact that sectional interests 
sometimes prevail and that the party and government 
often prefer to use methods of persuasion rather than 
direct compulsion illustrate the sacrifice of overall uni- 
formity and efficiency that the Yugoslav authorities 
have been willing to make in order to prove their de- 
votion to industrial democracy. 

That in a Communist country sacrifices of this nature 
cannot be expected to go very far, and that the rulers 
of Yugoslavia have both the will and the power to 
impose their policies, is also clear. Even so, it is most 
unlikely that the Soviet leaders would be prepared to 
consider any substantial deviation in the direction of 
the Yugoslav system. The gist of Yugoslavia’s “separate 
road” is the relative autonomy of its industrial enter- 
prises, which is often more real and significant than 
the principle of “workers’ self-management.” This 
autonomy, however, is only possible in a system which 
has abandoned normative planning and centralized direc- 
tion of the economy *t—ze., features to which Russia's 
rulers continue to cling with undiminished persistence. 
In the light of this, to expect the Soviet leaders to sur- 
render one of their most cherished economic (and 
political) principles and to embark upon a road that 
might threaten to undermine the hegemony of the Com- 
munist Party would be, to say the least, premature. 


** See Socialist Federative Republic of Yugoslavia, Geneva,. 
Economic Surveys by the OECD, 1963, p. 28 ff. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


The “Military Deviation” of Mao Tse-tung 


IN THE DUAL context of the Sino-Soviet polemics 
and the limited détente in American-Soviet relations, 
the theme of “Chinese bellicosity” has today become a 
commonplace both in Washington and in Moscow. But 
while the Chinese leaders in general and Mao Tse-tung 
in particular have manifested both aggressiveness and a 
frightening lack of comprehension of the consequences 
of nuclear war, they have also shown themselves capable 
of a considerable degree of prudence in their relations 
with the outside world. It is therefore not quite fair to 
describe Mao as “bellicose.” One can, however, speak 
of a tendency on his part to envisage all problems, even 
such ostensibly peaceful and undramatic ones as those 
of economic development, in military terms. 

As the author will endeavor to show in the present 
article, Mao’s military romanticism is deeply rooted in 
the Chinese tradition as well as in his own personality 
and experience. At the same time, Mao has recently 
taken to expressing his pugnacious temperament in Jan- 
guage more Leninist than Chinese. This problem of the 
elation between Chinese and Leninist language cannot 
be separated from that of nationalist and internationalist 
elements in the statements and policies of the Chinese 
Communist leadership. On the one hand, to the extent 
that Mao presents himself as the true heir of Lenin and 
Stalin in the face of the apostasy of Khrushchev, and 
as the only genuine defender of revolution everywhere 
in the world now that the Soviets have grown rich and 
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fat and are no longer willing to risk their own well-be- 
ing in order to succor other oppressed peoples, there is 
no doubt that he is taking a more internationalist line 
than hitherto, both in theory and in fact. But at the 
same time, as the defender of Chinese interests and, 
even more, of Chinese dignity against Soviet slights and 
economic pressure, he continues to identify himself with 
the historic grandeur of the Chinese people. 

The first, or internationalist, tendency is a fundamen- 
tal one, corresponding to a new conception on Mao’s 
part of his own historic role. In years past, when he was 
engaged in a long struggle for the conquest of power 
within China’s boundaries, it was natural that he should 
endeavor to speak in terms that would be meaningful to 
his compatriots and would enable him to mobilize their 
patriotic sentiments for the ends of the Communist 
Party. The combination of remarkable skill and un- 
doubtedly genuine conviction which he brought to this 
task over a quarter of a century explains in no small 
measure the victory of 1949.1 Today, when he appears 
more and more to envisage himself not only as the ruler 
of China, but also as the undisputed leader of all true 
revolutionary forces everywhere in the world, Mao must 
necessarily try to speak in more universal terms—that 
is to say, in terms of Leninist doctrine, which is the 
only supranational language he knows. This is not to 
imply, of course, that he is a recent convert to Leninism, 
to which he has been entirely committed for more than 
forty years; but a change of emphasis can be discerned. 

At the same time, it is clear that the profound identi- 


‘The author has discussed the problem of Chinese and 
Leninist components in Mao’s personality in an article in 
Asian Survey (June 1963), and at greater length in the in- 
troduction to his book, The Political Thought of Mao Tse- 
tung, recently released by Frederick A. Praeger, New York. 
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fication with Chinese nationalism that has characterized 
Mao from the very earliest years has by no means dis- 
appeared and still continues to inspire his thinking and 
policies. The present article is concerned, as already in- 
dicated, with a particular aspect of Mao’s continuing 
“Chinese-ness,” namely his fondness for posing and solv- 
ing problems in military terms. 


The Roots of Mao’s Militarism 


To be sure, military metaphors and armed force as 
the ultimate recourse are an integral part of politics in 
general and of Leninist politics in particular. But Mao’s 
way of formulating political and even economic prob- 
lems in military terms bears a characteristic stamp which 
has been shaped by the Chinese tradition, by the deep- 
est strains in Mao’s own character, and by the experi- 
ence of a quarter-century of armed struggle. 

Mao himself has told us that among the great figures 
of China’s past those he admired most of all as a boy 
were the first Ch'in emperor, who unified the country 
(and also burned the books), and Han Wu-ti (the 
“Martial Emperor”), who extended the empire and de- 
fended it against the Huns.” But any and all of the 
warriors of Chinese history fired his imagination. His 
tastes had not changed when he was a student in his 
twenties. Reading a passage in his ethics textbook to the 
effect that history is nothing but a record of the struggle 
between the opposing forces of good and evil, Mao in 
1918 rejected such a vision as lifeless and abstract: 


When we read history, we always praise the time of the 
Warring States, the time of the struggle between Liu Pang 
and Hsiang Yu, the time of Han Wu-ti’s battles with the 
Huns, the time of the battles between the Three Kingdoms 
—the periods when the situation is continually changing, 
and when talents are continually emerging. Those are the 
times that people like to read about.’ 


The first known text from Mao’s pen, an article 
written in 1917 on physical culture, lays the utmost 
stress on military force and on the martial spirit.* He 
warmly praises the philosophers who, in the early 17th 
century at the time of the Manchu conquest, denounced 


*Edgar Snow, Red Star over China, New York, Random 
“* Housepel936,; p. 121: 
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the exclusive emphasis on literary as opposed to military 
accomplishments which had characterized Chinese cul- 
ture for many centuries; and, like them, he sees a re- 
versal of this tendency as the key to successful resistance 
to foreign intrusion. He stresses the importance of cour- 
age and rude strength in the strongest terms. He also 
shows profound admiration for Tseng Kuo-fan, the 
famous viceroy who commanded the imperial forces 
which crushed the Taiping rebellion of the 1850's. Tseng 
is, of course, execrated today in Peking as an arch- 
reactionary villain and tool of the imperialists. Mao in 
1917 looked up to him in part as an eminent repre- 
sentative of his own native province of Hunan, but there 
is no doubt that he was also impressed by Tseng’s 
exploits as a military commander. 

To be sure, one should not view these ideas of Mao's 
apart from their historical setting. The early 20th cen- 
tury found China under partial foreign domination as a 
consequence of her pronounced military inferiority to 
the West, and it was therefore natural that Chinese, 
whatever their political tendency or turn of mind, should 
be fascinated and preoccupied by the problem of armed 
force and its role in history. In his pre-Leninist days, so 
thorough a Westernizer as Ch’en Tu-hsiu, the first Sec- 
retary-General of the Chinese Communist Party, wrote 
an article (in early 1920) praising Tseng Kuo-fan as 
one of the most eminent representatives of the “fighting 
spiric” of the Hunanese.” There is no doubt that in Mao's 
case the concern with military force was deeper and more 
permanent than with most of his contemporaries. 


The Maoist Strategy of Revolution 


During the early years of the Chinese Communist 
Party, 1921-25, Mao was too busy with his work—first 
as a labor leader in Hunan, and then, following the con- 
clusion of the Kuomintang-Communist alliance, as a 
Kuomintang bureaucrat in Shanghai and Canton—to 
take a very active interest in military affairs. But late 
in 1925 he returned to his native Hunan province for 
a “rest,” and there he had his first encounter with a new 
form of armed struggle—the struggle of the peasant 
associations against the landlords. There is reason to 
believe that it was at this time that the idea of a peasant- | 
based guerrilla war as the key to victory in China’s revo- 
lution first took definite shape in his mind. 

Eight years earlier, in the fall of 1917, Mao had told 
a small group of fellow students in Changsha that a 
revolutionary method adapted to Chinese conditions was 


° See Ch’en’s contribution to a special issue of T’i-ya Chou- 
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to be found in imitating the outlaw heroes of Water 
Margim (translated by Pearl Buck under the title All 
Men are Brothers), who established themselves in the 
mountain fortress of Liang Shan P’o, from whence they 
robbed the rich and aided the poor. Now, chancing to 
meet one of these former schoolmates in Canton during 
the winter of 1925-26, Mao told him that the Com- 
munist Party was about to suffer a defeat. “I know more 
than you do about the errors of the Communist Party,” 
he told his interlocutor, whom he knew to be a staunch 
member of the Kuomintang and no friend of the Com- 
munists. “It has no organizational basis at all. The Com- 
munists only know how to act like big bureaucrats in 
Canton, and to parade about arrogantly. As soon as 
Chiang Kai-shek opens his mouth, they'll be finished.” 
But, he added, “I have a way.’® 

The “way” Mao had in mind was already suggested 
in the curriculum of the Peasant Training Institute of 
the Kuomintang, in which Mao played an important 
role in the summer of 1926. The list of courses has been 
published, and at first sight it appears singular that a 
large part of the students’ time was devoted to military 
training.’ In fact, many of the graduates of these training 
courses were to appear later among the cadres of Mao’s 
first little guerrilla army in the mountains. 

The tale of how the ragged little band that established 
itself in the Ching Kang Mountains grew in the space 
of twenty years into an army capable of conquering all 
of China has been told many times. The concern here 
is not with historical facts for their own sake, but with 
what they reveal about the basic tendencies of Mao’s 
personality. In this respect, the very first step on Mao's 
road to power is one of the most enlightening. 

In August 1927 Mao was sent to his native Hunan 
province as special emsisary of the CCP Central Com- 

mittee to prepare the ground for an armed uprising 


commonly known as the “Autumn Crop Uprising.” It 
was after the failure of this uprising that Mao led the 
“remnants of his forces into the mountains and estab- 
lished his first guerrilla base. Relatively little has hitherto 
been known with certainty about this episode. Professor 
Karl A. Wittfogel has discovered, in a contemporary 
-non-Communist source, the text of a Central Committee 
“resolution of November 1927 censuring Mao for his 
‘purely military viewpoint” and his failure to mobilize 
‘the masses, which were cited as the principal causes of 

the collapse of the insurrection, and removing him in 


i was to take place at the time of the harvest, since 
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consequence from his positions in the party hierarchy. 
On the basis of this and other evidence, Professor 
Wittfogel has concluded that Mao, in the summer and 
fall of 1927, was a “rightist.” 8 


However, some evidence that has recently come to the 
author's attention clearly establishes that Mao was not 
to the right, but on the contrary to the left, of the posi- 
tion of Moscow and the Central Committee of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party on such basic issues as land 
reform and the immediate establishment of soviets in 
China. In particular, he advocated, in August and early 
September 1927, the confiscation and redistribution of 
all land in the countryside, whereas the official party 
line called for expropriating only the “large” land- 
owners.” But if the charge of “rightism” does not bear 
examination, the accusation of “military deviationism” 
and taking a “purely military viewpoint” is not without 
substance and raises extremely interesting general issues. 


The Strategy Debate of 1927 


It is impossible here to go deeply into the intricacies 
of the Comintern line on China in 1927 and its reflec- 
tion in the struggles within the hierarchy of the Chinese 
Communist Party; but one point is perfectly clear. By 
the end of September 1927, the Central Committee of 
the CCP had swung over to a policy favoring the im- 
mediate creation of soviets in China, which Mao had 
been advocating since the middle of August, but the 
method by which the Committee proposed to establish 
them was fundamentally different from that urged by 
Mao. The Central Committee’s line, which was also that 
of Moscow, was the line of armed insurrection; and by 
“armed insurrection” they meant the insurrection of the 
workers and peasants themselves, who were to be given 
secret military training in small groups and then, at a 
given signal from the party, would suddenly rise up 
en masse and seize state power. They did not mean the 
action of regularly constituted military forces, which 
could be, in their opinion, only an auxiliary force in the 
coming insurrection. This point was hammered home 
again and again during the latter months of 1927 and 
the early months of 1928, both in general policy state- 
ments and in particular criticisms of Mao and his col- 
leagues in Hunan. Mao and his army were accused of 

“K. A. Wittfogel, “The Legend of ‘Maoism’,” Part II, 
China Quarterly (London), Vol. I, No. 2. 
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attaching too much importance to military factors as 
such, and of forgetting that the only real force capable 
of overthrowing the reactionaries was the people itself 
inearms..4 


This point is in a sense as fundamental as the ques- 
tions of “working-class” leadership over the peasant 
revolution and the class composition of the Communist 
Party, which are generally regarded as central to the 
problem of Mao's originality. Indeed, it is in some ways 
a more constant factor, for while Mao could be accused 
in August 1927 of attaching too much importance to 
the taking of Changsha and slighting work in the 
countryside, and the following April of doing exactly 
the opposite, ze. slighting work in the cities both 
objectively and subjectively, he was in both cases held 
guilty of military opportunism." 


It is perhaps not an exaggeration to say that as early 
as August 1927 a conflict was emerging between a con- 
ception of the Chinese revolution based to a considerable 
extent on the model of the Russian October Revolution 
and upheld by the Comintern and the CCP Central 
Committee, and an as yet ill-defined model of revolution 
for an agricultural nation, based on guerrilla warfare in 
the countryside, toward which Mao was groping. Mao 
himself stated this conflict in a characteristically sharp 
manner when he wrote in a letter of August 30, 1927, 
that the Central Committee, which accused him of “milt- 
tary adventurism,” was practicing “a contradictory policy 
consisting in neglecting military affairs and at the same 
time desiring an armed insurrection of the popular 


masses.” != 


This is indeed the crucial point. In a country such 
as Russia in 1917, where the levers of power could be 
seized at one stroke, and where the military forces sup- 
porting the existing government were in a state of col- 
lapse, revolution by armed insurrection was possible. 
In a country such as China in the late 1920's, where no 
effective state apparatus existed, and where the armed 
forces under the command of partisans of the existing 
order were, by Chinese standards, exceedingly effective, 
revolution by insurrection was not possible. Following 
the defeats of the first half of 1927, the Comintern had 
temporarily given up hope of a successful insurrection 
in the major cities and proposed instead to begin by 


"On the general problem of the respective roles of the revo- 
lutionary army and of the masses in arms, see Chung-yang 
T’ung-hsin, No. 13, pp. 1-27, and No. 16, pp. 81-88. (Be- 
ginning with No. 14, the name of this periodical was changed 
to Chung-yang Cheng-chih T’sung-hsiin, but for simplicity’s 
sake it is referred to here by its original name throughout. ) 

" Thid., No. 3, p. 41, and No. 30, July 3, 1928. 
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insurrection in one or more rural districts. But they still 
proposed to carry out this insurrection in the same way, 
that is, by a more or less spontaneous mass uprising and 
not by the action of regularly constituted military forces. 
History was to prove that the “military opportunism” 
to which Mao (and not only Mao, but also the leaders 
of the various other Communist forces which took shape 
in the fall of 1927 and early 1928) had been led by cir- 
cumstances did indeed offer a path to victory. Whether 
or not it was in keeping with the letter of Leninism 
is still subject to discussion. There is in any case no 
doubt that it represented a new contribution to the prac- 
tice of Leninism—albeit one that Lenin himself might 
well have approved. 


This “deviation” was, in fact, more than just an 
expedient forced upon Mao by circumstances. It was also 
fully in harmony with the basic bent of his personality, 
with the love of military adventure that marked him 
from the earliest days. When the Central Committee 
accused him, in December 1927, of setting too much 
store by individual heroism, it was probably right. And 
it had perhaps grasped something of his inspiration 
when it added that if Mao did not mobilize the masses 
more effectively, his little band in the Ching Kang 
Mountains would become, in the peasants’ eyes, some- 
thing like the heroes of Liang Shan P’o who carried out 
exploits on behalf of the people instead of helping them 
to help themselves.!* Nothing could have pleased Mao 
more than such a comparison. Of course, it was wrong 
to imply that Mao was not interested in mobilizing the 
masses. He was already thoroughly committed to Lenin- 
ism and by no means envisaged revolution merely as 
a kind of picaresque adventure. What he really intended 
was to superimpose a kind of military romanticism de- 
rived from the Chinese tradition upon Leninist doctrine 
and Leninist organizational techniques. It is this strange 
combination which characterizes Mao's leadership of 
the Chinese revolution. 


The Military Coloring of Mao’s Thought 


The foregoing facts regarding Mao’s behavior in 1927 
shed revealing light on the genesis and nature of Mao's 
“military deviation.” It is not necessary here to trace 
how this orientation was gradually refined and diversified 
by Mao until, in the late 1930's, it evolved into the over- 
all strategy that was eventually to produce the Com- 
munist victory of 1949. Nor is it necessary to elaborate 
upon the obvious proclivity of the Chinese Communists 
to try to urge the Maoist model of revolution by guer- 


 Ibid., No. 16, pp. 81-88. 
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rilla warfare upon other peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Both these aspects have already received 
ample attention. What has been less widely noticed, 
however—and what will be stressed here—is the ex- 
traordinary extent to which military metaphors and mili- 
tary habits of thought permeate every aspect of Mao’s 
mentality and his approach to virtually all problems. 

In emphasizing the Chinese leader's tendency to pose 
political problems in military terms, the author is not 
referring merely to the high place Mao assigns to armed 
force in the political process as a whole, though this in 
itself is very important. The idea that war and politics 
are merely different aspects of the same phenomenon 
has frequently been formulated by Mao in terms which 
come from Clausewitz, via Lenin, but long before he 
had ever heard of either of these names, he undoubtedly 
encountered the same ideas in the opening sentences of 
Sun Tzu’s Art of War: “The art of war is of vital im- 
portance to the state. It is a matter of life and death, a 
road either to safety or to ruin.”1* Perhaps the most 
extreme statement of this kind from Mao’s pen is his 
affirmation that “everything grows out of the barrel of a 
gun, '° but similar utterances are scattered throughout 
his writings and speeches. 

Only a very small number of mentally unbalanced 
people (of whom there unfortunately are some in the 
United States, too) are capable of envisaging a large- 
scale war with present-day weapons, if not as a romantic 
adventure, at least as a bracing test of the will. If Mao 
is one of those who still do see war, even nuclear war, 
in something like this light, it is largely because he 
refuses to abandon ideas and attitudes formed in a very 
different context. despite the fact that changing circum- 
stances have made them obsolete. To some extent this 
simply means that he is old-fashioned, for the concep- 
tion of war as the supreme testing-ground of individual 
valor is, of course, as much a part of the Western tradi- 
tion as it is of the Chinese, and it has only gradually 
been modified and eroded by the increasing weight of 
machines and large masses of men in modern warfare. 
But the traditional Eastern and Western conceptions of 
war as a heroic adventure, if they are parallel, are never- 
theless distinct, and it is impossible fully to understand 
Mao’s mind and personality unless the peculiarities of 
the Chinese tradition are taken into account. 


™“ Giles’ translation. For an interesting discussion of the re- 
lation between Mao’s military principles and those of Sun Tzu, 
see the introduction to Samuel B. Griffith's new translation of 
The Art of War (Oxford University Press, 1962). 

* Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Vol. II, New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1954, p. 272. For a sampling of other 
statements by Mao on this theme, see Chap. V of The Political 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung, op. cit. 
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in Mao’s Poetry 
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Cold is the west wind; 

Far in the frosty air the wild geese call in the 
morning moonlight, 

In the morning moonlight. 

The clatter of horses’ hooves rings sharp, 

And the bugle’s note is muted. 


Do not say that the strong pass is guarded with iron. 
This very day in one step we shall pass its summit, 
We shall pass its summit! 

There the hills are blue like the sea, 

And the dying sun like blood. 


—Poem entitled ‘‘Loushan Pass,’ written in 1935 and first 
published in Feb. 1957 issue of Shih-k’an (Poetry); English 
translation from Mao Tse- -tung, Nineteen Poems, Peking, 
Foreign Languages Press, 1958. 


* * * * * 
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Clouds tower on the summit of White Cloud 
Mountain, 

At the foot of White Cloud Mountain, cries of 
dismay; 


Withered trees and rotten stumps strain 

To seem a forest of rifles, 

But our winged command sweeps down on them 
from the skies. 


In fifteen days we marched seven hundred Ji; 
Misty Kan’s waters, green the hills of Fukien; 
We rolled back the enemy like a mat— 
Hear them wailing! 

Down fall their bastions built at every step! 


—Untitled poem, written about 1930, published in Jen-min 
jih-pao (Peking) May 12, 1962; English translation from 
Chinese Literature (Peking), No. 1, 1963. 
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One point that deserves notice is the role of the indi- 
vidual champion or hero in warfare, as described in 
Chinese history and fiction. To be sure, the champion is 
a familiar concept in the Western tradition as well. But 
it may be hazarded that Kuan Yu or Chang Fei are 
closer and more meaningful figures to Mao than are 
Ajax or even the warriors of the Middle Ages to most 
Western statesmen. When we read Mao’s statement that 
the 1947 Cominform manifesto “has thrown world re- 
action into panic and confusion,’'® we seem to see a 
“character from Mao’s favorite historical novel, The Ro- 
mance of the Three Kingdoms, or from Water Margin, 
trembling with fright as he hears the terrible name of 
some celebrated captain or bandit. 

Another aspect of the Chinese tradition is the close 
intermingling of warfare, politics, and moralism. If we 
compare such a Western literary representation of war 
as, for example, Shakespeare’s Henry V with the novels 
which nourished Mao’s imagination in his youth, we do 
indeed find that Shakespeare's kings send one another 
embassies to argue their claims, but their purpose is as 
often to cow the enemy into submission as to convince 
him that he is in the wrong, and in any case the appeal 
is largely to the rights of the individual ruler. In Chinese 
fiction, on the contrary, the argument is nearly always 
in terms of general principles; and, more important, it 
does not cease even on the battlefield itself. Even the 
smallest bandit chieftain in Water Margin scarcely ever 
fights without first expostulating with his adversary and 
advising him to submit because the speaker is on the 
side of fidelity to the true “way.” Mao has unquestion- 
ably absorbed a good deal of this moralistic approach 
in his outlook. 


Heroic View of War 


Quite apart from the peculiarly Chinese character of 
Mao's image of warfare, the degree of his relish for 
combat and struggle cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Reference has already been made to his indignant re- 
jection, when a student of 25, of a world in which the 
only conflict was construed as being between good and 
evil, which he clearly thought would be unutterably 
boring. Among Mao's later writings, there is one—to 
- this author’s knowledge, never before referred to in 
print—which reveals his personality in striking fashion. 
It is a short pamphlet entitled Basic Tactics, published 
in 1938, and contains a discussion of guerrilla warfare 
in much more concrete and down-to-earth terms than 


© Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Vol. IV, Peking, Foreign 
Languages Press, 1961, p. 173. 
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are to be found in his more familiar works on the 
subject.!* 

In the introduction to this pamphlet, Mao stresses 
that the whole secret of war is to be utterly fearless. One 
should not fear the enemy, or death, or anything else. 
The ensuing discussions regarding military tactics and 
the importance of mobilizing the masses are similar to 
those found elsewhere in his writings. But then comes 
a section on political work in time of battle, in which 
all Mao’s love of combat, and of flamboyant rhetoric, 
suddenly comes to the fore. Most curious in this respect 
are the pages devoted to a series of model harangues for 
unit commanders. Two or three examples will suffice 
to give the tone. When the attack is launched, if the 
enemy has air support, the commander should say: 


Comrades! Airplanes cannot decide a battle. We must 
seize this opportunity, advance rapidly, and quickly come 
to grips with the enemy on the ground. Charge the enemy 
with your bayonets! 


If the officers are killed, the following speech is recom- 
mended: 


Comrades! Our officers (So-and-so) and (So-and-so) have 
already sacrificed themselves gloriously. Let us walk in 
their bloody tracks, complete their task, and annihilate the 
enemy before us. Let us go and avenge them! 


When encircled, the commander should exhort his troops 
as follows: 


Comrades! We are an ever-victorious unit. We are an 
invincible iron army. We will wage a bloody battle to 
the end for our people and our country, shed our last drop 
of blood, hold onto our rifles to the end, and die rather 
than surrender. To drop one’s rifle is suicide, to surrender 
is the supreme shame. Let us smash their lines at one point 
and break through! * 


There is nothing particularly exceptional in these 
model exhortations except the fact that Mao should 
have found it worthwhile to devote so much space to 
them in his lectures, and the obvious relish with which 
they were presented. The first one, however, does con- 
tain a foretaste of Mao’s famous thesis that the atomic 
bomb is merely a “paper tiger,’ and, as already sug- 
gested, his experience of guerrilla warfare was undoubt- 
edly one of the sources of this idea. It was true in 1938, 
in the circumstances in which Mao was fighting, that 
airplanes could not decide a battle. He apparently has 
not yet grasped the fact that conditions have changed. 


“Mao Tse-tung, Chi-ch’u Chan-shu, Hankow, Tzu-ch’iang 
Ch’u-pan-she, 1938, 100 pp. (Lectures by Mao at the Anti- 
Japanese Military-Political University in Yenan.) 

“ Tbid., pp. 89-92, passim. 


It would do great injustice to a complex personality 
to suggest that the only direction in which Mao’s mili- 
tary romanticism is channeled is that of war itself. In 
fact, he has extended this approach even to the realm 
of thought. Thus, in a 1940 article titled “Dialectical 
Materialism,’ Mao describes the perennial controversy 
between idealism and materialism as “the struggle be- 
tween two armies in philosophy.” ?® 

But it was particularly in the realm of economics that 
Mao, in the years following 1949, sought a substitute 
for the armed struggle in which he had been engaged 
almost without ceasing for a quarter of a century. To be 
sure, economic development is a goal of all governments 
today and constitutes a necessary condition both for re- 
affirming China’s national diginity and for attaining 
Mao’s own power aims, as he indicated in striking 
fashion in his well-known speech of September 21, 


1949: 


. . . Our nation will never again be an insulted nation. 
We have stood up... . It is true that there are difficulties 
ahead of us, a great many of them. But we firmly believe 
that all difficulties will be surmounted by the _ heroic 
struggle of the people of our country. ... If we and our 
predecessors could come through the long period of ex- 
treme difficulties and defeat the powerful domestic and 
foreign reactionaries, why can we not build up a pros- 
perous and flourishing country after our victory? 

. Let the domestic and foreign reactionaries tremble 
before us. Let them say that we are no good at this and 
no good at that. Through the Chinese people’s indomitable 
endeavors, we will steadily reach our goal.” 


Quite apart from the goals of power and dignity, 
Mao appears to relish the struggle with nature and ma- 
terial difficulties for its own sake, as the next best thing 
to armed conflict. As early as 1938, he defined the 
idyllic period of primitive society as one in which “men 
waged war only against nature,’*! and this theme of 
a “war against nature” runs through the whole of his 
writings and speeches. 

An interesting reflection of this orientation is to be 
found in the mottoes occasionally written out by Mao 
in his own hand and presented to organizations or re- 
produced in the press. The Chinese fascination with 
calligraphy is well known, and while Mao’s hand is not 


™ Mao Tse-tung, “Pien-cheng-fa Wei-wu-lun,” Min-chu, Nos. 
1 and 2, 1940; translation in The Political Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung, op. cit., Text II C. 

™ For a further extract, see ibid., Text I D. 

*"'This affirmation is from On Protracted War; it has been 
eliminated from the revised text translated in the current edi- 
tion of Mao's Selected Works. For a complete translation of 
this passage, see The Political Thought of Mao Tse-tung, op. 
cit., Text IX D. 


very highly regarded by connoisseurs for its artistic 
quality, his rare calligraphic contributions are obviously 
significant when viewed as an effort to mobilize support 
for government policies by means of a direct personal 
emanation from the leader. During the first few years 
of the Communist regime, over half of these contribu- 
tions were concerned with economic undertakings of 
one kind or another: flood control, railroad construction, 
roadbuilding. The terms “struggle,” “effort,” “victory” 
occur constantly.?? 


Militarism and the Great Leap 


During the years 1955-60, Mao’s military approach 
to economic and social problems was manifested in par- 
ticularly striking fashion. The language and the methods 
of war and struggle permeated the whole of the agri- 
cultural collectivization drive of 1955-56 and especially 
the episode of the “Great Leap Forward” in 1958. In 
all this, Mao was the guiding spirit. In July 1955, he 
spoke of the collectivization movement as a “tide” of 
social reform that would soon sweep the whole country, 
and he called upon his comrades to “throw themselves 
into the struggle.” ’? The following December, he wrote: 
“More than 60 million peasant households in various 
parts of the country have already joined cooperatives. 
It is as if a raging tidal wave had swept away all the 
demons and ghosts. . . .”*4 

Mao’s utterances during 1958 were even more clearly 
characterized by a military spirit. Perhaps the most 
striking example is furnished by his declaration to a 
reporter of the New China News Agency following his 
return from a tour of the country in September 1958, 
just as the communes were getting under way: 


During this trip, I have witnessed the tremendous energy 
of the masses. On this foundation it is possible to ac- 
complish any task whatsoever. We must first complete the 
tasks on the iron and steel fronts. In these sectors, the 
masses have already been mobilized. Nevertheless, in the 
country as a whole, there are a few places, a few enterprises, 
where the work of mobilizing the masses has still not been 
properly carried out, where mass meetings have not been 
held, and where the tasks, the reasons for them, and the 
methods have still not been made perfectly clear to the 
masses or discussed by the masses. There are still a few 
comrades who are unwilling to undertake a large-scale 
mass movement in the industrial sphere. They call the mass 
movement on the industrial front “irregular” and disparage 


"See, ¢.g., Jen-min jih-pao (Peking), May 15, 1951, and 
May 29, July 2, Sept. 28, and Dec. 1, 1952. 

“Mao Tse-tung, The Question of Agricultural Cooperation, 
Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1960. 

“Introduction to Socialist Upsurge in China’s Countryside, 
Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1957, p. 160. 
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it as “a rural style of work” and “a guerrilla habit.” This 
is obviously incorrect.” 


Although the part played by what I have called Mao’s 
“military romanticism” in inspiring his attempts to im- 
pose his will on nature has not always been properly 
understood, the extravagant and emotional character of 
the policies of the “Great Leap Forward” did call forth 
immediate and widespread comment abroad. The general 
reaction was one of shock at the inhuman excesses of 
these policies, followed later by derision at their failure. 
This is to dismiss the matter too simply. The efforts of 
a great nation, long humiliated, to lay the economic 
foundations for a more equal position in the world with 
its own bare hands are not a fit subject for laughter, 
however misguided and however deformed by the am- 
bitions of the nation’s leaders those efforts may be. More- 
over, in an economically backward and overpopulated 
country, the “mobilization of the masses” in some sense 
or other in order to supplement a limited quantity of 
machines by massive human effort is a perfectly rational 
policy. 

The fact remains, however, that quite apart from the 
intolerable degree of regimentation and privation asso- 
ciated with the policies of the “Great Leap Forward,” 
these policies did mot work and could not be expected 
to work as originally conceived. As an Italian authority 
on Communist China has written in a remarkable study 
of the latest trends in China’s political and ideological 
development: 


From the peasant Wu Sung, who strangles a tiger with 
his hands because he is unarmed and does not want to be 
eaten, chosen as a symbol of the invincibility of the Chinese 
revolution, to the “East wind that now prevails over the 
West wind,” Mao has elaborated a whole series of them-s 
whose effectiveness with the Chinese masses can scarcely 
be appreciated by a European. This capacity for fertile and 
popular syntheses constitutes a fundamental instrument in 
the effort to call forth and direct the revolution in China, 
and also, within certain limits, for carrying over part of 
the momentum of the revolution to the period of peace 
and the building of socialism. But it is of less and less 
weight as the technical and objective problems of building 
socialism come to take precedence over armed revolutionary 
struggle. In a more complex society less easily influenced 
by mere human factors, above all by the action of volun- 
tarist and moral factors, Mao’s “simplifications” lose part 
“of their effectiveness and may all too easily become the 
source of mechanical and dogmatic repetition, and of escape 
from the concrete and specific problems posed by the mod- 
ern world.” 


> Hung Ch't (Peking), No. 10, 1958, pp. 1-2. 

*“ Enrica Colloti Pischel, La Rivoluzione ininterotta. Sviluppi 
interni e prospettive internazionali della rivoluzione cinese, 
Turin, Einaudi, 1962, pp. 71-72. 
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These words are the more remarkable coming from a 
Leninist who leaves no doubt about her sympathy for 
revolutions everywhere. It would, of course, be doing 
violence to Signora Pischel’s intentions to read into this 
passage the conclusion that Mao’s leadership of the Chi- 
nese revolution is necessarily doomed to failure; her 
point is merely that it may run into great difficulties. 


NOR WOULD IT BE wise to conclude that, whatever 
may be the effects of Mao’s example and of Mao's in- 
fluence in inspiring efforts by revolutionaries elsewhere 
to take power through guerrilla warfare in the country- 
side, his ideas can have little impact on the methods 
adopted by new nations to build up their economies and 
transform their societies. For though Mao's “military 
deviation” in internal affairs—z.e., his extreme volun- 
tarism, his belief that the “masses” can do anything, 
and his emphasis on political mobilization rather than 
technical competence—may appear to us quaint and old- 
fashioned, a product of a pre-industrial society com- 
pletely irrelevant in the age of automation, the attitudes 
which form the basis of it are in fact shared by con- 
siderable segments of the populations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. This applies not only to the anti- 
foreign and anti-imperialist animus that accompanies 
these attitudes, but also to the warlike approach which 
Mao and his colleagues take towards the transformation 
of nature.‘ Even the failures of China’s recent domestic 
policies may appear to some in the underdeveloped 
countries as heroic failures in a common cause. 

The fact is that Mao is far from being alone in his 
old-fashioned and unduly pugnacious view of the world. 
Such an orientation is in reality very widespread. It is 
entirely understandable and natural in the underdevel- 
oped countries, nearly all of which have suffered from 
some form of Western domination in the past, and 
many of which still suffer from economic exploitation 
in the present. The tragedy is that, to the extent that 
the leaders of these countries allow the spirit which 
animates their political opposition to the West to per- 
meate their efforts to achieve modernization and indus- 
trialization as well, to the extent that, like Mao, they 
put political zeal ahead of technical competence, and 
mass mobilization ahead of the effective organization 
of production, they are likely to fall farther and farther 
behind the West and thus prolong the very situation 
against which they are rebelling. 


“ For a discussion of the theme of the “war against nature” 
in recent Chinese ideological productions, see The Political 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung, op. cit.; also the author's Idéologie 
dialectique et dialectique du réel, Paris, Mouton, 1963. 
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Selbstzeugnisse des SED-Regimes, by Alois Riklin and Klaus Westen. Koln, Verlag Wissenschaft und Politik, 1963. 


Reviewed by Andrew Gyorgy 


THESE FOUR DISTINGUISHED works contribute 
significantly to a better understanding of Eastern Euro- 
pean politics. 
ture in common: all four deal with countries which in 


They have an important underlying fea- 


their recent external and internal political orientation 
have expressed a “tough” line reminiscent of Stalin’s 
ideological and practical extremism. While the shared 
aura of neo-Stalinism covers a multitude of situations, 
its intensity can best be measured by the presence of two 
related phenomena: a firm objection by the country’s 
leadership to the successive waves of destalinization int- 
tiated by the Soviet Union; and a salient aversion to 
Khrushchev’s policy of “peaceful coexistence.” When- 
ever a weak local regime depends more directly on the 
Soviet Union and is forced into the mold of a satellite 
(e.g., East Germany ), the formal adherence to Moscow's 
policies tends to obscure neo-Stalinist attitudes but does 
not in the long run conceal their presence. 

The four books reviewed here fall into two broad 
categories. Zinner’s and Hamm’s deal with individual 
case studies—the former with the thirty-year develop- 
ment of Czech communism, and the latter with Albania 
in its role of a Chinese beachhead in Europe. The sec- 
ond group of books is primarily a set of documentary 
collections with brief analytical introductions and com- 
mentaries. Thus, unlike the broader and more popular 
appeal of the first two works, Albania and the Sino-So- 
viet Rift and Selbstzeugnisse des SED-Regimes (loosely, 


A graduate of the Universities of Budapest and Califor- 
ma, Mr. Gyorgy has been Professor of Government at 
Boston University since 1952. 


The SED Regime’s Accounts of Itself) will be of use 
to the specialist rather than the general reader. 


Professor Zinner’s work, which concentrates on the 
1918-1948 period of Czechoslovak political development 
was not, however, intended as a history of either the 
Rather—to 
quote the author—it was conceived as “a case study of 


Communist Party or of Czechoslovakia. 


power seizure that draws upon data, sets up categories 
of analysis, defines problems, and illustrates procedures 

.” (p. VI). He has succeeded eminently in his stated 
objective. Indeed, he has drawn such a meticulous, and 
yet lively, picture of Czechoslovakia first in its forma- 
tive and then in its declining period, that in combina- 
tion with Taborsky’s monumental Communism in 
Czechoslovakia, 1948-1960, the reader can for the first 
time get a detailed view of a 42-year span of Czecho- 
slovak history. 


Of interest is Zinner’s depiction of what might be 
termed specific Czech characteristics of that country’s 
Communist Party. Its “lackadaisical” attitude in the 
1920's and 1930's, while the Comintern was in the midst 
of feverish revolutionary activity, was typical of a dour, 
bourgeois leadership. The national pre-disposition for 
a bloodless and non-violent course of action proved to 
be of decisive importance during the Munich crisis, the 
final period of World War I, and eventually in the 
course of the Communist takeover of February 1948. 
The Czech version of sober Realpolitik emerges most 
forcefully in President Benes’ post-World War II ap- 
praisal of the European political climate, an opinion 
shared by a majority of Czechs, that the USSR held the 
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key to European stability and that the “fate of Czecho- 
slovakia was closely linked with its great European 
neighbor.” In Zinner’s analysis the ominous “bridge 
complex,” the notion that Czechoslovakia was a natural 
link between East and West, appears with its full im- 
pact. Unhappily, this bridge was soon to be engulfed 
by an overload of East-to-West traffic! 


The elections of May 1946, in which the Communists 
received 38 percent of the national vote, appear in retro- 
spect as the end of a period of political skirmishing and 
the beginning of the final pre-takeover chapter. The 
coup d'état itself seems inevitable in view of the diverse 
and shrewdly synchronized tactics of Klement Gott- 
wald’s Community Party. The author examines in de- 
tail the various instruments by which the inner fortress 
of Czech democracy was first invaded, and finally cap- 
tured. In his excellent portrayal, the Czech coup ts 
stripped of superflous dramatics and reduced to its 
essential features. However, the direct role of the Soviet 
Union in the planning and execution of the seizure of 
power is underrated and literally disappears in the midst 
of the complex narrative. Surely in view of Valerian 
Zorin’s presence in Prague during the crucial days of 
February 1948, and with other pressures emanating from 
Moscow, one could stress the Soviet role more force- 
fully than merely by referring to a general “preponder- 
ance of Soviet power in Eastern Europe,’ which guaran- 
teed the Czech Communists against failure. Still, in the 
reviewers opinion, this shortcoming does not detract 
from the many merits of this interesting study. Zin- 
ner’s final conclusion is amply buttressed by his previous 
observations and reasoning: “In Czechoslovakia, the 
Communists had a plan for the seizure of power and 
acted on it systematically, yet flexibly, in accordance with 
the fluctuating situation.” 


HARRY HAMM is a West German journalist, who, 
surprisingly, was allowed to stay in Albania for a month 
in the summer of 1961. His lively account, translated 
from the German, examines Albania’s peculiar role in 
the current Sino-Soviet dispute under three major head- 
ings: the factors which precipitated the Albanian “re- 
volt,’ the involvement of the small Balkan country in 
‘the Sino-Soviet controversy, and the impact of the com- 
plete break with the Soviet Union on the economy and 
political future of Albania. 

The author observes that the total break between the 
Soviet Union and Albania came with dramatic speed 
and, to many Albanian Communist Party officials, with 
little forewarning. Even as late as the spring of 1961, 
Albania was still relying on large-scale economic aid 
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from the USSR and the Eastern European bloc-mem- 
bers; the third Albanian Five-Year Plan was based on 
such aid agreements. As political relations with the 
Khrushchev regime deteriorated, Communist China 
rapidly moved in with aid and technicians. Within a 
few months the once-ubiquitous Soviet partner was re- 
placed by the new protector and a Chinese bridgehead 
in Europe was thus secured. An essential background 
factor in this startling change of “sponsors” has been 
the unwavering Stalinism of the Enver Hoxha regime. 
At times of crises “despotic and severe repressive meas- 
ures have proved efficacious.” (p. 60) While other 
countries destalinized and excoriated the “cult of person- 
ality,’ Hoxha and his minions have remained firm be- 
lievers in the maxims, both domestic and foreign, of 
Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin. 


The main value of Hamm's book does not lie in its 
detailed account of the Sino-Soviet dispute itself, but 
rather in its on-the-spot impressions and useful inter- 
views with Albanian citizens and officials. Hamm 
stresses the Albanians’ doubt concerning the ability of 
Red China to live up to its economic promises and the 
quality of its “experts” dispatched to Albania. He also 
portrays the widespread fear of a deepening and suc- 
cessful boycott imposed upon Albania by the East Euro- 
pean Communist countries. Ranging from the sudden 
disappearance of the tourist trade from bloc-countries 
to the drying up of commercial and aid agreements 
(only partially restored within the past year or so), this 
blockade is capable of wrecking the primitive economy 
of Albania which, in turn, has to increase its reliance on 
the already over-burdened and remote Chinese patron. 


Another conclusion emerging from this book is the 
ideological firmness and durability of the Sino-Albanian 
alliance despite the economic problems and doubts with 
which it is beset. The emotional “points of contact” be- 
tween Peking and Tirana have gone far beyond the 
merely tactical level. Having fought for victory with 
their Own resources, and often even against Moscow's 
advice, both are now firmly devoted to an independent 
line vis-a-vis Moscow. A common belief in revolution- 
ary Marxism-Leninism and a strong dislike of the “im- 
perialist West” also helps to bind Mao to Hoxha. Their 
alliance is further cemented by their rejection of 
Khrushchev’s “peaceful coexistence” line which both 
leaders consider a heretical pattern of right-wing devia- 
tion from the true teachings of Marxism - Leninism 
(-Stalinism). In Hamm’s view Albania is bound to 
contribute to the process of world-Communist disinte- 
gration; the “Albanian question” will act as an irritant 
to international communism as long as the basic Sino- 
Soviet controversy remains unresolved. 


WILLIAM E. GRIFFITH’S Albania and the Sino-So- 
viet Rift provides scholarly documentation in support 
of the livelier insights of Hamm’s study. Most of the 
material is translated from the Albanian and published 
here in English for the first time. It offers a useful 
background for understanding the incredible belliger- 
ence of the Albanian leaders, who denounce the Soviet 
Union and the United States, the NATO countries and 
Tito with equal—and genuine—virulence. This book’s 
merit is that it places the Albanian incident into the 
broader context of world communism, divided as it is 
by the Sino-Soviet dispute. The documentary evidence 
shows the depth of the ideological split at the present 
moment. 


Albania has joined the camp of Chinese extremists 
or “dogmatists’” who honestly prefer the immoderate 
policies of Stalinism to the milder “rightist” orienta- 
tion of a Khrushchev, a Gomulka or a Togliatti. Prob- 
ing beneath the obvious economic and ideological fa- 
cade, Griffith offers a most plausible motivation for Al- 
bania’s choice of China in the world Communist dispute. 
This phenomenon can best be described as the “law of 
the increasing distance of subsidizing countries” (p. 173 
et seq.). Albania’s leaders have succeeded first in trad- 
ing Yugoslavia for the Soviet Union as a protector, then 
“turning in” the USSR for China as the most distant pos- 
sible patron and subsidizer. The shrewdness of this 
maneuver is bound to guarantee Albania a far greater 
role and significance in international Communist affairs 
than her size and economic weakness would warrant. 


THE LAST STUDY under review, by two West Ger- 
man political analysts, Alois Riklin and Klaus Westen, 
is an annotated collection of three documents. Published 
between June 1962 and July 1963, these official “de- 
crees” by the Ulbricht regime include the National 
Document of the GDR; the First Party Program 
and the Fourth Party Statute of the SED. Together 
they reflect the fanaticism and narrow-mindedness of 
East Germany's ideological spokesmen. They also make 
it clear that Moscow sees East Germany in no other light 
but that of a totally Communized state separated from 
the West and partitioned in perpetuity. The “National 
Document” combines a blueprint for future economic 
and political development with a call for ardent revolu- 
tionary action at home and abroad. Its most remark- 
able feature is a lengthy section dealing with the indi- 
vidual and collective right to self-determination of the 
citizens of the German Democratic Republic. Self-suffi- 
ciency in the determination of its future is to be the 
goal of this “peace-loving and Socialist” society, accord- 


ing to the document. Yet immediately it goes on to 
stress the closest possible “ties of friendship” with the 
USSR and to predict a “Socialist Commonwealth” com- 
posed of all Communist bloc-countries. 

The First Program of the SED is Ulbricht’s 1963 
version of the Soviet Communist Party Program of 
1961. The Soviet model is followed in its general guide- 
lines with a number of tough-minded and Stalinoid 
variations. Occasionally the East German program is 
more eloquent in its silence than in its openly stated ob- 
jectives. Where the 1961 Soviet program offers elabo- 
rate details on the raising of popular living standards in 
housing, incomes, consumption, the reduction of work- 
ing hours and the improvement of working conditions, 
the SED program tersely describes a meager “future 
development” in living conditions, emphasizing health 
and social security more than economic improvement. 
The program judiciously omits references to the 1958 
boasts of the Ulbricht regime that the GDR was to over- 
take and surpass the living standards of the Federal Re- 
public “within 1200 days.” 

The First Party Program’s brief section on the “So- 
cialist Legal Order” is noteworthy since it reads like a 
concise Magna Carta of the modern police state. Here 
the “sharp weapon” of “socialist legality” is turned 
against various anti-state elements who are to be sub- 
jected to relentless social and political pressures to make 
them conform to and obey GDR laws. 

The Fourth Statute of the SED, officially endorsed 
during the January 1963 Sixth Party Conference held in 
East Berlin, adds little to the comprehensive framework 
of the two previous documents. The authors correctly 
point out that the Statute recalls the strongly authorita- 
rian tone of the Czech constitution of 1960 and the most 
recent Czech Party Statute. To the student of Soviet 
politics, the brief and superficial condemnation of the 
“cult of personality” will be of interest as he examines 
Ulbricht’s purely procedural obeisance to “a return to 
Leninism.” The Statute also rhapsodizes about the cur- 
rent phase of the GDR’s development which is viewed 
as the “comprehensive construction of socialism.” 

The authors’ thoughtful commentary places the vocif- 
erously stated objectives of the Ulbricht regime into 
their proper context: an improvement of cultural and 
economic conditions and, above all, a strengthening of 
the “moral and political unity” of East Germany’s popu- 
lation. Obviously such statutes and national documents 
can accomplish little beyond a display of Marxist rhe- 
torics. However, the Berlin wall and the Iron-Curtain 
border have managed to translate into practice the com- 
pulsory “moral and political unity” of the 17 million 
people of East Germany. 
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The Civil War in Russia 


Civil War in Russia, 
by David Footman, 
New York, F. A. Praeger, 1962. 


Bolsheviks in the Ukraine. 

The Second Campaign, 1918-1919, 

by Arthur E. Adams. 

New Haven, Yale University Press, 1963. 


Reviewed by Firuz Kazemzadeh 


THE BOLSHEVIK COUP of November 6-7, 1917, 
destined to become known as the October Revolution, 
was a confused and undramatic affair. The Provisional 
Government, which Mayakovsky so aptly compared to 
an ovetripe pear ready to fall to the ground the moment 
anyone shook the tree, found only a few cadets and a 
women’s battalion to defend it against the Bolsheviks. 
Petrograd surrendered to Lenin almost without a 
struggle. And it was only four months later—after the 
new regime had consolidated its hold on the two capi- 
tals, signed a peace treaty with Germany at Brest- 
Litovsk, and established at least a semblance of authority 
over a considerable portion of the country—that an 
armed counterrevolutionary movement was organized. 
There ensued a bloody civil war that lasted over three 
years and involved millions of men. The civil war itself 
is the subject of Mr. Footman’s book. 

Both the October Revolution and the civil war have 
been heavily mythologized by Soviet historians, novel- 
ists, poets, artists, and moviemakers. For over forty years 
a torrent of words and pictures has drowned out the 
truth about the events of 1917-21. The guns of the 
cruiser Avrora blazing in the night, Red Guards surging 
across the vast square under deadly fire, the battle on the 
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marble staircase of the Winter Palace, the war of four- 
teen capitalist nations against the newborn republic and 
their defeat by the proletarian armies—these are the 
images that have been made familiar to all. To them 
Mr. Footman now provides a welcome corrective by 
taking a fresh and objective look at this significant but 
still somewhat murky period of Russian history. 

The author starts out by describing the origin and 
composition of the White Volunteer Army, the first and 
most important of all the anti-Bolshevik forces. The 
Volunteer Army was formed on the Don, and its rela- 
tions with the Cossacks were therefore of major im- 
portance. Mr. Footman shows that these relations were 
unsatisfactory, and that the Cossacks, once a pillar of 
Tsarism, were divided, demoralized, and bleeding from 
the wounds they had sustained in the Great War. 

In the chapters that follow, the author traces the 
course of the counterrevolution in the Volga and Urals 
regions; relates the origins of the Red Army, the British 
intervention at Murmansk and Archangel, and the luck- 
less Admiral Kolchak’s attempt to set himself up as 
Supreme Ruler; and ends with a chapter on Batko 
Makhno, the colorful anarchist leader of a Ukrainian 
peasant guerrilla. 


MR. FOOTMAN HAS produced a vivid and fascinating 
account of a number of episodes in the civil war. Ad- 
dressed to the general reader, the book is written with 
verve, and the panorama is vast and varied. One meets 
the masses, both Red and White, but mostly grey, in- 
different to politics, anxious for peace and land. One 
meets the leaders—the brilliant and ruthless Trotsky, 
the competent but uninspiring Denikin, the flamboyant 
and sincere but ignorant Makhno. One meets bewildered 
Cossacks, democratic politicians without any sense of 
reality, fanatical and utterly dedicated commissars, and 
a Czech Legion which gained fame not only for its part 
in Organizing anti-Bolshevik forces from the Volga to 
the Pacific but also for its profitable business dealings 
with the population. 


As one reads on, myths collapse. Thus, for instance, 
the author shows that the much-publicized foreign in- 
tervention was actually a minor affair; that the class 
composition of the Red and White armies was prac- 
tically identical; that the Red Army was commanded 
largely by former Tsarist officers working under the 
supervision of Bolshevik political commissars. Mr. Foot- 
man comes to the conclusion that the decisive factors 
responsible for the Bolshevik victory were: 1) the per- 
sonal qualities of Lenin and Trotsky—their political 
realism, their ability to arouse and hold a following; 
2) the dedication, discipline, and energy of the Com- 
munist Party; and 3) the willingness and ability of the 
Bolsheviks to use terror as a political and military weapon. 

Unfortunately the book has some major defects. For 
one thing, it lacks focus. Though the civil war was a 
succession of separate campaigns, there was a unity in 
it provided by the existence of the Soviet regime. Quite 
arbitrarily, also, Mr. Footman excludes from his book 
all reference to the non-Russian areas of the Empire, 
except the Ukraine, which distorts the entire perspective 
of his work. Again, the space he devotes to a given 
event or period seems to be governed by personal in- 
terest rather than by the inherent significance of either. 
If Makhno and his undisciplined peasant bands deserve 
57 pages, the Don Cossacks and the Volunteer Army 
combined surely deserve more than 51. Even the Red 
Army gets much less attention than the Ukrainian guer- 
tillas of the anarchist Makhno. The chapter on the 
relatively unimportant Murmansk-Archangel episode is 
longer than that on the rise and fall of Kolchak. The 
same lack of balance leads to such peculiarities as the 
absence of any mention of S. N. Budennyi and the 
assignment of only one line to Mamontov’s cavalry raid 
in the summer of 1919, whereas a number of much less 
important figures and events receive a lot of attention. 

Perhaps the best way to view this book is not as a 
complete and rounded historical study, but rather as a 
collection of well-informed, unbiased, and well-written 
essays on the civil war in Russia. 


ANYONE WHO WOULD like to study one particular 
segment of the civil war in detail should read Professor 
Arthur E. Adams’ Bolsheviks in the Ukraine. Unlike 
Mr. Footman, Professor Adams strictly limits himself in 
space and time. Yet his book is not one that could be 
labeled narrow or “for specialists only.” Far from it. 
The period from November 1918 to June 1919 was 
filled with significant events. The fall of Imperial Ger- 
many left a vast vacuum in the Ukraine. The military 
Revolutionary Council of the Russian Soviet Federated 


Socialist Republic immediately dispatched a force to 
take over the territory being evacuated by the Germans, 
and a Ukrainian Revolutionary Military council was 
formed even before this force arrived. The Bolshevik 
troops met with a great variety of difficulties, most of 
them unforeseen. From Kursk to Odessa, from Poland 
to the Don, confusion reigned; armies formed and dis- 
appeared; phantom governments sprang up and van- 
ished without a trace. After some seven months of de- 
sultory fighting and complicated political maneuvering, 
the Bolsheviks were defeated and left the Ukraine. 

Professor Adams shows that Ukrainian nationalism, 
accentuated by the peasants’ ingrained hatred of towns- 
people and the absence of a strong local Communist 
movement, made Moscow’s attempt to gain control tan- 
tamount to a pure foreign invasion. In 1918-19, how- 
ever, the Bolshevik regime itself was in danger, and the 
successes of the White armies early in 1919 rendered 
the Bolshevik position in the Ukraine untenable. The 
subordination of the small Ukrainian Communist Party 
to the Russian party was another source of weakness, 
depriving the Ukrainian Communists of freedom of 
action and making them overdependent upon an exter- 
nal authority which was not always well-informed about 
the situation on the spot. 

Herein, perhaps, lies the most important lesson that 
emerges from Professor Adams’ study. Lenin’s insistence 
on making all the decisions, the intolerance of divergent 
views within the Bolshevik movement, the will to cen- 
tralize power, were all displayed at a time when the new 
Soviet republic needed every bit of support it could get 
from Bolshevik sympathizers among the minority na- 
tionalities. Yet the Bolsheviks repeatedly turned against 
local Communist parties which Moscow could not con- 
trol, preferring to see them fail rather than let them lead 
an independent existence. 

Another significant lesson has to do with the militari- 
zation of communism. Unlike Marx and Engels, who 
even in their most revolutionary teachings remained 
within the Western political tradition, Lenin saw the 
Communist movement as a phalanx, an essentially mili- 
tary formation. The civil war allowed full scope for the 
development of this aspect of communism in Russia 
(as happened again later in China). 

Professor Adams’ book is well documented and com- 
mendably objective. One of its major virtues is its style 
—simple, direct and lively. 

Civil War in Russia and Bolsheviks in the Ukraine 
are very different books, pursuing different goals and 
using different means to achieve them. Yet each in its 
own way contributes to our understanding of a crucial 
period in the history of Russia and the world. 
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Memoirs of a Survivor 


Zohar Bakhatzot (Splendor at Midnight), 
by J. Barzilai. 
Tel Aviv, Am Oved Publishers, 1962. 


Reviewed by Erich Goldhagen 


IN HIS YOUTH Barzilai (Joseph Berger) embraced 
Marxist-Zionism and settled in Palestine. But very soon 
he abandoned that hybrid creed for a purer Marxism 
which he thought embodied in communism, founded 
the Palestinian Communist Party, and later emigrated to 
the Soviet Union where he became an important func- 
tionary of the Communist International. In the 1930's 
he was caught in the vortex of the purges and hurled 
into the netherworld of Soviet concentration camps, 
where he languished for over twenty-five years. His 
book unfolds before us a fragment of the ordeal suffered 
by the prisoners in Stalin’s penal camps. 

One of the purposes of the book is to rescue from 
oblivion the memories of the author's friends who 
perished in the camps. It is through the portrayal of 
their fate that he seeks to convey to the reader an in- 
sight into life in the camps and the feelings and 
thoughts of the inmates. The author himself modestly 
keeps in the background throughout the greater part of 
the book. He appears prominently only once—conduct- 
ing a hunger strike for fifty-six days, at the end of 
which his body had shrunk to eighty pounds and he 
hovered on the verge of death. 

The world of Soviet concentration camps was ruled 
by a fearful and capricious Moloch who devoured the 
innocent and the guilty alike: the Menshevik and the 
‘monarchist; the Trotskyite and the faithful Stalinist; 
the Kulak and the poor peasant; the man wholly inno- 
cent of politics, convicted of fantastic crimes which he 
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was incapable of committing; and the high party official 
hurled headlong from the summit of power. In the 
camps, the deposed police official shared the misery of 
the man he himself had tortured and condemned. It 
was a weird empire—without justice, without mercy, 


and without apparent logic. The Nazi camps, though 


much more murderous than the Soviet, were governed 


by stricter logic and rationality. Their victims were — 
either real enemies of Hitler’s dictatorship or those, — 


such as the Jews, whose blood was deemed impure. 
The tenets of Nazi philosophy were for the most part 


mad, but the violence that issued from them proceeded — 


with unswerving logic. Those engulfed by it seldom 
experienced surprise; they knew that they belonged to 
groups marked out for repression or extermination. __ 

But the suffering of the Jarge number of Communists 
who by the late 1930's had come to form a great part 


of the population of Soviet camps was exacerbated by — 


moral, intellectual, and emotional perplexity. Why 
should they, the devoted servants of Stalin, suffer such 
cruel punishment? What kind of regime was it that, 
while professing to pursue lofty, humane ideals, so in- 


discriminately condemned millions of men to an in- 


human existence and death? They were tormented by 
Job-like questions, but only few could find Job's consol- 


ation. According to the author, this bewilderment “was — 


the principal cause of the death of dear and important 
people condemned to slave labor.’ They died of “the 
despair that seizes man when he is condemned to in- 
escapable suffering while he knows himself wholly in- 
nocent. 


DISILLUSIONED, SOME OF the votaries of Marxism- 
Leninism, enthusiastic warriors in the “vanguard of the 
proletariat,’ retreated into the melancholy wisdom of 
the ancient cynics. The world, hitherto so clear and 


purposeful, now appeared in their eyes utterly absurd. — 


Their quasi-religious certitude gave way to a compre- 
hensive skepticism. All those who pursue political ideals 


are doomed to disillusionment, they argued, and the © 


wise man should therefore withdraw from all politics. 
Tsetkin, a veteran Bolshevik and cavalry officer during 
the civil war, was even disillusioned in the Trotskyite 
Opposition to which he had once belonged but now had 
come to suspect of lusting after power. On the day of 
his release from the camps, he said, he would detach 
himself from all politics and cultivate his little garden 
in solitude and obscurity. Popov, a prominent Bulgar- 
ian Communist and associate of Dimitrov’s, vowed that 
he would retire to his native Bulgarian village and cut 
himself off from all politics; he would not even read 
the newspapers. But his vow of political abstinence 
could not withstand the temptations of power and privi- 
lege. Released from camp after fifteen years of impris- 
onment, Popov was readmitted to the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party; in 1958 Mr. Berger found him serving 
as a counselor to the Bulgarian Embassy in East Berlin. 

Others, however, among them the author, retained 
their faith in what he variously calls “socialism” or 
“communism.” “Even now, after the passage of many 
decades,” he writes in Tel Aviv in 1962, “I reject the 
categorical judgment that socialism is responsible for all. 
For me, communism and barbarism are contradictory 
terms.” These words, uttered by a man whom commu- 
nism had robbed of twenty-five years of his life and 
crushed almost to death, are as bold as they are aston- 
ishing. In one sense, however, they are true: the com- 
munist society of Marxist dreams zs incompatible with 
barbarism. 

But communism was more than a noble dream; it was 
and is a political movement largely shaped by the genius 
of Lenin, for whom the author still retains admiration 
and reverence. Js Mr. Barzilai sure beyond doubt, then, 
that Leninism, with its contempt for civility, its appeal 
to hatred, and its exhortation to violence, is incompat- 
ible with barbarism? He rejects the explanation that 
the hell to which he was consigned was but a violent 
aberration perpetrated by a Stalin who emerged like a 
deus ex machina to deflect bolshevism from its course 
to paradise set by Lenin. But if Stalinism was not an 
aberration, was it then perhaps the logical consummation 
of Leninism? The author does not allow himself to 
reach this conclusion. “The whole question,’ he writes, 
“still awaits a solution.’ His reason is uncertain, but 
his faith in an abstract “communism” triumphs over 
all doubt. 

Indeed, the power that Marxism held over the minds 
of the intellectuals in the camps is remarkable. Their 
thinking abounded in Marxist clichés. Their suffering 
may have broken their faith, but it did not break the 
modes of thought to which they had become accustomed. 
The Marxist blinkers through which they had come to 


view the world seemed to have become their second na- 
ture, surviving disillusionment and despair. Most of 
them had embraced Marxism because it was emotion- 
ally and intellectually agreeable. It had endowed their 
lives with meaning and purpose, and with the belief 
that they were the instruments of History. It seemed 
also to offer an answer to all questions. In Marxism the 
quest of secular man for certainty found its fullest sat- 
isfaction. By a few formulas drawn from sacred texts, 
the bewildering complexity of reality was reduced to a 
spurious translucence. Marxism was, to paraphrase the 
famous phrase of Burckhardt, La Grande Simplification 
—a sophisticated yet simple guide for the perplexed of 
our age. 

True, when those who had presumed themselves to 
be co-movers of History found themselves reduced in- 
stead to its wretched objects, mere playthings in the 
hands of Stalin’s policemen, their enthusiasm was gone; 
but their minds continued to move, often unconsciously, 
along the familiar Marxian grooves. Thus Dr. Kharit, 
a brilliant scientist for whom the author has boundless 
admiration, was convinced that the “capitalistic coun- 
tries . . . are incapable of solving the Jewish ques- 
tion ..., ” that the well-to-do Jews of the West have 
no interest in solving the Jewish question “because . 
they are well established.” It remained axiomatic to him, 
as to many others, that economic interests are the prime 
movers of human action. Reading the author's recollec- 
tions of the many intelligent minds in the camp, one is 
reminded of John Dewey’s characterization of Trotsky— 
“brilliance locked up in absolutes. ” 


AS A JEW, the author, of course, devotes numerous in- 
teresting pages to his fellow Jews in Soviet concentra- 
tion camps. Common to all—whatever their past po- 
litical allegiance—was a heightened consciousness of 
their Jewishness, stimulated by the anti-semitism they 
had encountered. Even those who continued to adhere 
to Marxism now felt that whatever problems socialism 
had solved, it had shown itself incapable of solving the 
Jewish problem. Many became favorably disposed to 
Zionism. 

Mr. Berger concentrates on a minority, with which he 
seems to feel a particular kinship—the ‘“Repenters.” 
He himself was one. If his ordeal did not shake his be- 
lief in communism, it rekindled his devotion to Zionism 
and the twin ideal of his youth—Zionist-Socialism. He 
was not alone in this. Many a Jewish Communist felt 
his Jewish feelings and consciousness, hitherto repressed 
by Communist ideology, reborn in the darkness of the 
arctic wasteland. 
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This reviewer, a survivor of the Hitlerian inferno and 
a student of the Soviet and Nazi terrors, is not easily 
shocked. He read the tale of atrocities recounted in the 
book with the detachment of a clinician until he came 
upon a passage that startled even him. It described a 
scene in which a group of interrogators were trying to 
break the spirit of a young Jew. They forced him to 
crow like a cock, to sing obscene Russian songs, and to 
chant, like a cantor, prayers from the Jewish liturgy. 
All this amid the orgiastic laughter of his tormentors. 
It is a scene that will long haunt me. 

The camps portrayed in this book are for the most 
part gone, but it would be premature to conclude that 
the seeds from which they sprang are extinct, beyond 
regermination. True, Khrushchev’s revulsion against the 
Stalinist terror is intense and sincere; he himself must 
have been continously haunted by it, for swift and short 
was the road from a seat in the Kremlin to the firing 
squad or the labor gang of a concentration camp. Never- 
theless, a regime that insists on a monopoly of power, 
that grants freedom only within the constricting limits 
of its iron embrace, may sometime be driven to resort to 
means harsher than it wishes. In order to remain masters 
of their realm, despots cannot always be masters of the 
tools they employ. It is doubtful that Khrushchev or a 
like-minded successor would shrink from employing the 
severest Stalinist measures if they thought such meas- 
ures necessary for the preservation of their power. 


DESPOTS, WHEN THEY feel themselves secure, are 
inclined towards benevolence, but they seldom feel them- 
selves secure—and never secure enough to lay aside the 
instruments of terror. They may wrap them in velvet; 
they may use them in moderation; they may invest 
them with a spurious aura of legality. But they cannot 
dispense with them. “The principle of despotic govern- 
ment,’ Montesquieu said, “is fear.” And fear is still an 
essential foundation of Soviet rule. 

It is significant that Khrushchev, in the course of a 
speech denouncing Stalin’s capricious brutality, reaf- 
firmed the traditional sternness of communism. He 
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compared Stalin to a wild artilleryman aiming at friend 
and foe alike. Under the present dispensation, he said, 
sanity had been restored to the terror: his own artillery- 
men aim with deadly precision, but only at deserving 
targets. “The organs of the Soviet Government,” said 
Khrushchev, “will arrest all those who need be arrested 
—but only those who need be.” The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the criteria of guilt or innocence are still de- 
termined by the fiat of the dictator. Those who obey 
his will are safe, but those who do not submit will feel 
the full force of his iron hand. 

This is not to belittle the great changes that have 
occurred in the Soviet Union, and the relief that they 
have brought to the Soviet populace. Soviet citizens 
cherish the greater security they now enjoy. But the 
condition of that security is conformity to the dictates 
of the party; and although the bounds of conformity 
are now wider than before, they are guarded with sever- 
ity. Jews feel more secure today than under Stalin, but 
only so long as they do not bake Matzohs, do not study 
Hebrew or Jewish history, and do not express friendly 
interest in Israel. The price for their safety is the sup- 
pression of their ethnic selves. 

In some respects, the authorities, though more fa- 
tional than in the days of Stalin, are more cruel. Unlike 
Khrushchev, Stalin never put embezzlers to death in 
peacetime. Dzerzhinsky, the first head of the secret 
police, in whom fanatical brutality was commingled 
with self-pitying sentimentality, is still a patron saint 
of Soviet society. Khrushchev, in the speech referred to 
earlier, glorified him as a man who, unlike Stalin, com- 
bined the practice of terror with the pursuit of virtue: 
“The noble Dzerzhinsky was the terror of the counter- ) 
revolution. All those who knew him personally or who 
know his deeds cannot pass by his statue in Moscow 
quietly [sic], without taking off their hats and bowing 
mentally before this hero of the revolution.” (Pravda, 
July 20, 1963.) At this, according to the report, the 
audience broke into stormy, prolonged applause. 

As long as Soviet citizens are still enjoined to nourish 
feelings of reverence for Dzerzhinsky, Mr. Berger's book 
will remain of more than mere historical interest. 
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Of all the upheavals that have rocked the Communist world in the past 
decade or so, none has been of more vital importance than the burgeoning 
dispute between Peking and Moscow. On the causes, nature and history of 
the dispute so much ink has already been spilled that little new remains to 
be said. Therefore—with the exception of Mr. Gelman’s article—it is not 
to the dispute as such but to its impact on contemporary communism that 
this issue is devoted. 


TO OUR READERS Disagreements and splits, such as described in Mr. Devlin’s article, are 

, J ; not new to communism, of course, nor to the entire history of left-wing 
Our new format is designed to accom- politics in Europe (see Mr. Daniel’s article). Neither are the ideological dif- 
modate a larger amount of printed mat- ferences, which figure so prominently in the voluminous writings emanating 
ter and to make Problems of Com- from the party presses throughout the world, unique or especially profound. 
munism more readable and attractive. In fact, as pointed out by Mr. Schwartz, the Chinese could be accused of having 


been “revisionists” no less than they now accuse the Soviets of being, and 
both sides indulge in distortions of each other’s positions with a gusto that 
had hitherto been reserved, by and large, only for the most despicable 


Beis loncer—and et enemies, renegades, and apostates. 
, ae atte er ata The importance of the Sino-Soviet conflict lies, rather, in the fact that 


than in the past. it has, once and forever, put to rest the myth of Marxist infallibility and 
invincibility. The myth, of course, had been subjected to a fairly steady 
barrage ever since Khrushchev’s “secret speech” on Stalin in February 1956. 
Yet it is only now that the image (to take the Communist version) of a 


While the number of pages this time 
exceeds our usual total, we hope in the 
future to make our regular issues con- 


united international army of proletarians marching forward to an illustrious 
dawn or (to take one Western variant) a sinister, superbly synchronized 
“Gnternational conspiracy,” ready to plunge the world into totalitarian dark- 
ness, can finally, let us hope, be disposed of. 

With the destruction of the myth comes disarray, ferment, and conflict. 
No matter how gallant the Soviet attempts to convince the world (and them- 
selves?) that there can be one and only one Marxism (see Mr. Feuer’s 
article), parties will: take side with either Peking or Moscow or may form 
alliances independent of either of the two power centers (see article by Mr. 
Leonhard), each coterie, of course, defending its own claim to ideological 
virginity. 

In a commentary written shortly after the suppression of the Hun- 
garian uprising (see issue No. 6 November-December 1956), we ventured 
to predict that despite the resurgence of Soviet brutality, the basic trends 
characteristic of the post-Stalin era were bound to “reassert themselves . . . 
At that time we may eee the further disintegration of the Stalinist Monolith 
and the emergence of a new genre of communism— in the ultimate sense no 
less abhorrent to the goals and ideals of a democratic society, but certainly 
different from the type the world has known until now.” 

This passage would have to be slightly altered at this time, for quite 
obviously we are now seeing the rise not only of one but of numerous genres 
of communism. As to whether these new offspring of Marxiem will indeed 
be no less inimical to democracy than their predecessor, there is much that 
can be said on either side. To be sure, just as life in the Soviet Union has 
become more bearable than it had been under Stalin, so has international 
communism shed many of its most odious features. But why assume — as 
some do—that polycentrism is necessarily a “good” thing? To the extent that 
we may now safely discard the definition of a Communist as one who un- 
flinchingly supports the USSR whatever the circumstances—to the extent, 
that is, that there no longer exists one country powerful enough to enforce 
its line upon all Communist parties throughout the world—the recent changes 
are surely all to the better. Yet those who stop right there seem to forget 
that the most reprehensible thing about communism has not been so much 
its uniformity and irrational subservience to the Soviet Union as its profoundly 
authoritarian character. What assurances do we have, then, that a party more 
capable of identifying itself with local grievances and aspirations would desist 
from manipulating them for its own undemocratic ends? One need not be 
loyal to Moscow, after all, to seize power by force, to establish a one-party 
state, to institute a regime of political repression and totalitarian regimenta- 
tion. Certainly no one could claim that the Bolsheviks in 1917 were unre- 
sponsive to the needs and demands of the Russian population! 

But the events of the past few years, some will say, have shown pre- 
cisely the opposite: Hasn’t the evolution of the Italian CP, for example (see 
article by Mr. Ducoli), shown that there has been a liberalization of the 
international Communist movement? So it has—but what of the French CP? 
And what, for that matter, of those parties that have cast their lot with the 
Chinese party in the latter’s dispute with the CPSU—are they likely to under- 
go a democratization in the foreseeable future? Perhaps so. Yet it is much 
more likely that we are about to witness a number of contradictory processes, 
with some parties gradually losing their revolutionary elan or their author- 
itarian mold and others remaining or becoming even more revolutionary 
and/or authoritarian (the two terms, after all, are not synonymous). This 
is not to say that the latter will become blind followers of Peking. One can 
hardly imagine, say, the Australian CP voluntarily emasculating itself for the 
sake of a new, Peking-directed “proletarian internationalism.” Yet is is 
equally difficult to see Maurice Thorez tolerating a free exchange of opinion 
within the French CP. Or, for that matter, Khrushchey tolerating the same 
in his party... 

If the new situation in international communism yields a single lesson, 
it is surely that the old categories, Marxist, Communist, as well as those em- 
ployed in analyzing communism, are no longer as firm and dependable as in the 
past. The purpose of this issue is to underscore this very proposition. If 
the effect is to compound the confusion by raising more questions than can 
be answered—so much the better. A.B. 
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Conflict: 


A Survey 


By Harry Gelman 


Mr. Gelman is an American specialist and writer 
on Communist affairs. His recent contributions to 
Problems of Communism include “Indian Com- 
munism in Turmoil” (May-June 1963) and “The 
Indian CP Between Moscow and Peking” (Novem- 
ber-December 1962). 


ight years have now gone by > 


since the 20th Congress of the CPSU touched off | 


the momentous struggle between the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist parties, and nearly four since 


the conflict passed—in the spring of 1960—from the i 
stage of concealed behind-the-scenes argumenta- 


tion and veiled public criticism to that of open 
vituperation. Looking back over the whole course 
of events, particularly in the light of what both 


sides revealed during 1963 of their past confiden- | 


tial dealings, one is struck above all by the conti- — 
nuity and steady growth of the conflict. Despite | 
periodic lulls in the intensity of its public expres- | 
sion, the Sino-Soviet struggle has gone on unceas- | 


ingly since 1956, and each successive year has | 


brought important new developments—some pub- 


licly known at the time, others not—which progres- | 


sively expanded and exacerbated it. 


From the beginning, the struggle has been : 


fundamentally a dispute over authority: 
1956, over the authority to define (and redefine) 


since — 


the proper relationships betwen the CPSU and | 


other bloc Communist parties; since 1957, over the 


authority to fix unified policy lines for the bloc — 


and the international Communist movement; and, 
since 1958 particularly, over the authority to de- 
termine whose national interests—Moscow’s or Pe- 


king’s—should be accorded greater weight in the © 
formulation of Communist policy. Conflicts of | 


national interest between the disputants have in- | 


volved such questions as whether the Soviet Union — 
should assist Communist China to attain a nuclear | 


capability; what risks the USSR should be willing 
to take in order to support Chinese Communist 


ambitions regarding Taiwan; the desirability of © 
moves to reduce tensions with the United States; — 
how far the Communist bloc should go in encour- . 
aging and backing revolutionary armed struggles | 
in underdeveloped areas; and what attitude should | 


be taken towards “‘national-bourgeois” regimes in 
these areas, especially where—as in India—the re- 


gime appears hostile to Chinese Communist but | 


not to Soviet interests. 


Beginning of the Chinese Challenge 


While it is appropriate to trace the Sino-So- 
viet struggle from the 20th CPSU Congress, which 


Peking now claims to have been its starting point, | 


it should be noted that the CCP had already had 


*) 


important policy disagreements with Stalin before, 
during and after its advent to power in 1949. The 
point, however, is that not until Stalin’s death did 
the Chinese party dare to make such conflicts the 
occasion for challenging the authority and prerog- 
atives of the CPSU—and eventually denying them 
altogether. It so happened that the first new policy 
divergence of importance following Stalin’s death 
arose with the 20th Congress and the positions it 
took regarding the Stalin cult and the possibility 
of “peaceful transitions” to socialism. Confronted 
once again, as it had been in the past, with Soviet 
decisions of policy with which it strongly dis- 
agreed, the CCP leadership now for the first time 
felt itself in a position to press for their modifica- 
tion and, in so doing, to contest the paramount 
authority of the Soviet party. 

In its major statement on the dispute last Sep- 
tember, the CCP referred back to its April 1956 
pronouncement “On the Historical Experience of 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat” (Jen-min Jih- 
pao, April 5, 1956) as having ‘“‘tactfully but un- 
equivocally criticized the erroneous propositions 
of the 20th Congress.”! This pronouncement did, 
in fact, seek to defend Mao’s own position in the 
Chinese party by revising what the CCP regarded 
as the one-sided appraisal of Stalin at the congress, 
at the same time presenting a Marxist ‘“explana- 
tion” of how Stalin’s “mistakes” had occurred and 
how they could be prevented from recurring in the 
future. In brief, the CCP held that Stalin had in- 
deed committed “serious mistakes,” but that his 
merits were more important; that his errors had 
reflected contradictions “between the individual 
and the collective in a socialist society”; and that 
such contradictions, although they might recur, 
could be minimized, and mistakes averted, if the 
“leaders of Communist parties and socialist states” 
exercised sufficient prudence. 

This document, representing the first in a 
long series of Chinese efforts to correct the errant 
CPSU and provide guidance for all those who had 
heretofore looked to Moscow for direction, made 
an immediate and widespread impression in the 
international Communist movement.2 Moreover, 
the Chinese disclosed last September that they had 


* Editorial article simultaneously published in central CCP 
daily Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily) and monthly Hung 
Chi (Red Flag), Sept. 6, 1963. (Hereafter cited as JMJP-HC 
joint editorial.) 

* For example, such a usually loyal CPSU supporter as the 
late Ajoy Ghosh, then Secretary-General of Indian CP, told 
the Fourth CPI Congress that the Chinese statement was the 
most satisfactory one he had seen on the question, and urged 
all Indian Communists to study it. See “Report of Ajoy 
Ghosh to the Fourth CPI Congress,” in Democratic Research 
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followed up the April 1956 pronouncement with 
a series of private protests conveyed by Mao, Liu 
Shao-ch’i, and Chou En-lai in conversations with 
Soviet leaders in Moscow and Peking in April, 
October and November 1956, and January 1957. 
In these talks, according to the Chinese, they main- 
tained that “the basic policy and line during the 
period when Stalin was in power were correct,” 
and that the CPSU leadership had shown a “total 
lack of overall analysis” of Stalin, a “lack of self- 
criticism,” and (apparently most serious of all in 
Peking’s view) a “failure to consult with the fra- 
ternal parties in advance.” 


The East European Crises 


Besides questioning the propriety of the Sovi- 
et repudiation of Stalin, the CCP apparently un- 
dertook to intervene directly in Moscow’s relations 
with its East European satellites before and during 
the crises of late 1956. Chinese statements and 
credible press reports at the time indicated that 
the Peking leadership gave support to the Polish 
Communist demands for greater autonomy from 
Moscow; and the Chinese have charged in their 
more recent statements on the dispute that the So- 
viet Union “committed the error of great power 
chauvinism . . . by moving up troops in an attempt 
to subdue the Polish comrades by armed force,” 
initimating that the CCP had then stepped in to 
warn Moscow against using force.2 At the same 
time, the Chinese claim that it was also they who 
pressured the CPSU into abandoning an altogeth- 
er different sort of “grave error” in the handling 
of the Hungarian revolt. The Peking statement 
of last September says: 


At the critical moment when the Hungarian 
counterrevolutionaries had occupied Budapest, it 
[the CPSU] intended for a time to adopt a policy 
of capitulation and to abandon socialist Hungary 
to counterrevolution We insisted on the 
taking of all necessary measures to smash the 


Service brochure Communist Double Talk at Palghat, Bom- 
bay, 1956, pp. 117-26. 

* JMJP-HC joint editorial, Sept. 6, 1963, states: “We in- 
sisted that in the handling of problems between fraternal 
parties and countries, correct principles should be followed 
so as to strengthen the unity of the Socialist camp, and we 
firmly opposed the erroneous methods of great power 
chauvinism” (Emphasis added.) Such Chinese action in 
support of Poland was reported by Sidney Gruson in the 
New York Times, January 11, 1957, 


counterrevolutionary rebellion in Hungary and 
firmly opposed the abandonment of .. . Hungary 4 


Although it is quite likely that the Chinese 
have greatly exaggerated their part in determining 
the course ultimately taken by the Soviet Union 
in both the Polish and Hungarian crises, the es- 
sential point is that Peking apparently did inter- 
vene in an attempt to influence decisions that 
hitherto had been accepted as Moscow’s sole pre- 
rogative. Further, the Chinese now claim (since 
last year) that it was likewise at their suggestion 
that the Soviet government issued its declaration 
of October 30, 1956, in which—as the Chinese put 
it—the Soviet leaders re-examined ‘“‘some of their 
own past mistakes in handling their relations with 
fraternal countries” and recognized the need for 
“mutual respect,” “equality” and “independence” 
in intra-bloc relations. On November 1, 1956, 
Peking published a statement supporting the So- 
viet declaration, but also voicing direct approval 
of the Polish Communist position and warning 
against further manifestations of “great power 
chauvinism.” 

In their statements last year, the Chinese 
piously professed to be saddened by the fact that 
the actions they took in 1956 in the best interests 
of communism had caused the Soviet leadership 
to “nurse rancor against us” and to regard the CCP 
as its “biggest obstacle.” That such rancor arose 
was hardly surprising, however, in view of the 
fact that Peking was now asserting its independent 
right to provide doctrinal guidance to the Com- 
munist world, to judge the propriety of Soviet pol- 
icy innovations, and even to prescribe the correct 
framework of relationships between the USSR and 
other members of the Communist bloc. 


Mao at Moscow, 1957 


At the conference of Communist leaders held 
in Moscow in November 1957, with Mao himself 
attending as chief spokesman for the CCP, the 
Chinese vigorously renewed their efforts to shape 
overall Communist policy, although with a per- 
ceptible shift in direction. Whereas in 1956 Pe- 
king had stressed autonomy and -inveighed against 


*JMJP-HC joint editorial, Sept. 6, 1963. This statement 
indicates elsewhere that Liu Shao-ch’i had “conversations” 
with Soviet Communist party leaders sometime during Oc- 
tober 1956. 


, 


“great power chauvinism,’ 
urged unity and deference to the leading role of 
the Soviet Union. 
University on November 17, Mao declared that 


“the socialist camp must have a head and this head © 


is the USSR,” and that “the Communist parties of 
all countries must have a head and this head is 
the CPSU.” 

It is now clear from the information made 
public by Peking last year that Mao’s attendance 
at the Moscow parley followed less than a month 
after the signature of an agreement providing for 
Soviet assistance to China in the area of “new 
technology for national defense.”’ Hence, the Chi- 
nese leader’s insistence upon a special status for 
the CPSU, together with the strong Chinese stand 
taken in the conference against revisionism and 
emphasizing the value of Soviet experience for all 
members of the bloc, may well have been partly 
intended as a repayment by Peking for the mili- 
tary aid agreement. However, it seems equally 
likely that the Chinese position on bloc unity and 
doctrinal orthodoxy was, in any case, a necessary 
complement to the CCP’s effort at the Moscow 
meeting to force acceptance of a more vigorous 
and aggressive Communist strategy towards the 
West in the light of Soviet weapons developments. 
In 1963 Moscow and Peking published differing 
versions of portions of Mao’s conference speech 
dealing with this point, but both versions indicat- 
ed that the Chinese leader had sought to im- 
press upon the delegates that nuclear war was 
neither so likely, nor its consequences—if it came 


its representatives now | 


Speaking publicly at Moscow | 


—so unacceptable, as to justify Communist hes- ~ 


itancy to adopt a more militant international 
policy.® 

Thus, the Chinese line at the 1957 conference 
by no means signified Peking’s submission to 
CPSU discipline or Soviet policy dictates. On the 
contrary, Mao apparently insisted upon the pre- 
rogatives of a king-maker. While publicly pro- 
claiming the USSR and CPSU to be the “center” 
and “head” of world communism, he met private- 
ly with Soviet party leaders and—so the Chinese 
claim—‘‘where necessary and appropriate, waged 
struggle against them in order to help them cor- 
rect their errors.’ Prominent among the errors 
which Mao “struggled’”’ to correct, according to 
the Chinese, was the CPSU’s draft of the passage 
in the conference resolution relating to the modes 
of acquiring power. The Chinese claim that this 


*See CPR government statement of Sept. 1, 1963, released 
by New China News Agency (NCNA), Aug. 31, 1963; and 
Soviet government statement of Sept. 20, 1963, released by 
TASS same date. 


draft “said not a word about non-peaceful transi- 
tion [to power], mentioning only peaceful tran- 
sition” and emphasizing the ‘“‘parliamentary road.” 
They admit that they did not obtain everything 
they wished, but claim to have forced the Soviets 
to accept counterbalancing phrases on the possi- 


bility of “non-peaceful transition” which were em- | 


bodied in a joint CPSU-CCP draft declaration 
and later incorporated in the published confer- 
ence resolution. 

The CCP also claims that it succeeded in 
wresting other concessions from the CPSU at the 
1957 meeting, and certain of these testify to 
Peking’s desire at the time for a harsher bloc 
foreign policy. Notably, Peking asserts that its 
representatives secured additions to the confer- 
ence resolution embodying the notions that “US 
imperialism is the center of world reaction and 
the sworn enemy of the people,” and that “if im- 
perialism should unleash a world war, it would 
doom itself to destruction.’’6 


New Areas of Friction 


In 1958 the Sino-Soviet struggle took on 
broader dimensions as new conflicts of national 
interest arose on several fronts. The three most 
important matters at issue were the military re- 
lationship between the two powers, the related 
question of Soviet conduct during the Taiwan 
Straits crisis, and Peking’s radical new economic 
programs and the claims associated with them. 

On the military issue, Peking’s statement of last 
September, though not saying so explicitly, seeks 
to convey the impression that the Soviet Union, 
in the October 1957 defense assistance agreement, 
gave a firm commitment to help China attain 
an atomic weapons capability. This appears doubt- 
ful, however, particularly in view of the cam- 
paign launched by the CCP in the summer of 
1958 against Chinese military leaders charged 
with overemphasizing the importance of both 
atomic weapons and outside aid. The same Chi- 
nese statement further alleges that sometime (un- 
specified) in 1958 “the CPSU put forward un- 
reasonable demands designed to bring China un- 
der Soviet military control,’ and that these de- 
mands were “firmly rejected by the Chinese 
government.” It is conceivable that the demands 
were linked by the Soviets to the question of 


° JMJP-HC joint editorial, Sept. 6, 1963. 
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atomic assistance to China, and that they were 
advanced by Khrushchev when he visited Peking 
in early August, at which time Soviet military as- 
sistance was reportedly discussed in the context 
of China’s requirements for the impending Tai- 
wan Straits venture.’ In any event, the absence 
of any Soviet agreement to supply nuclear weapons 
to China was suggested shortly after Khrushchev’s 
departure by an article in the CCP organ Hung 
Ch’: (August 16) prominently reasserting Mao’s 
dictum that “the atomic bomb is a paper tiger.” 

If the Chinese were embittered by the evident 
Soviet reluctance to satisfy them in regard to the 
sharing of the USSR’s nuclear might, that bit- 
terness was further intensified by the hesitant 
backing China received from Moscow in the en- 
suing crisis in the Taiwan Straits. Confronted by 
American nuclear power, Peking apparently 
sought to obtain an early public commitment by 
the Soviet Union that would enable it to face 
down the United States and thus would make 
feasible Chinese military action to “liberate” the 
offshore islands. The Chinese government state- 
ment of September 1, 1963, charged that the Sov- 
iet Union had perfidiously withheld such a com- 
mitment until Moscow was sure that it could be 
given without risk—in other words, until it was 
too late to be of any assistance to the original 
Chinese goal. 

The slow and deliberate course taken by Mos- 
cow in the Taiwan Straits crisis does, indeed, sug- 
gest that the Soviet leadership feared the possi- 
bility of being dragged into a nuclear conflict 
with the United States as a result of precipitate 
Chinese action taken in pursuit of interests not 
shared by the USSR. This interpretation would 
appear to derive support from the Chinese claim 
made last September (denied, unconvincingly, by 
Moscow) that Khrushchev, in his talks with Mao 
at Peking in October 1959, sought to remove Tai- 
wan as “an incendiary factor in the international 
situation” by hinting that Peking ought to ac- 
cept a ‘“two-Chinas” solution.§ At the same time, 
it seems likely that the Chinese Communist chal- 
lenge to the United States in 1958 further rein- 
forced Soviet reluctance to assist China in ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons. 

A third new area of friction developed in 
connection with the radical turn in Chinese do- 
mestic policy during 1958, manifested in the 


“See Raymond L. Garthoff, “Sino-Soviet Military Rela- 
tions,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. 349, Sept. 1963, p. 89. 

“CPR government statement, Sept. 1, 1963. The same 
claim is made in JMJP-HC joint editorial, Sept. 6, 1963. 


launching of the communes program and the eco- 
nomic “Great Leap Forward.” Chinese spokes- 
men exuberantly claimed that the communes, with 
their system of partial distribution according to 
need, contained ‘‘shoots” of communism, signi- 
fying that the final attainment of communism in 
China was no longer far off; that they repre- 
sented an unprecedented achievement as well as 
a useful model for other countries. In these claims 
and the policies of the “Great Leap” as a whole, 
the CPSU saw a new and dangerous Chinese chal- 
lenge to its leadership of the Communist world. 
As a Soviet comment stated in 1963, “things were 
depicted as though only they (the Chinese) were 
really engaged in communist construction, leaving 
other countries behind,” and the Chinese leaders 
tried to present their ‘totally unsound and harm- 
ful policy . . . as an objective law” and “as a pre- 
scription or recipe for other countries.’® 

According to one of the official Soviet state- 
ments issued last fall, Khrushchev personally pro- 
tested these “innovations” in his talks with Mao 
in early August 1958.!° For some time afterwards, 
however, the Soviet leaders continued to ignore 
the communes publicly, although their attitude 
was reflected in Soviet press comments criticizing 
the lack of material incentives characteristic of 
the commune system and emphasizing that the 
attainment of full communism required a level of 
production which was much closer to realization 
in the Soviet Union than in Communist China. 
Later, as the Sino-Soviet rift widened and as de- 
teriorating economic conditions in China forced 
abandonment of the communes in all but name, 
Khrushchev repeatedly gibed at the Chinese with 
thinly-veiled references to Communist leaders who 
had become “estranged from the masses,” dis- 
obedient “children” who had “burned their 
fingers,” and to the fatuity of those who desired 
“pantless communism.” 


Widening of the Breach 


The year 1959 saw the deterioration of Sino- 
Soviet relations proceed at a markedly faster 
pace as dissensions over Soviet moves toward an 
easing of tensions with the United States and over 
Communist China’s involvement in a_ border 
conflict with India still further widened the gap 
between the two Communist powers. 


* Ekonomicheskaia gazeta (Moscow), Sept. 28, 1963. 
* Soviet government statement, Sept. 20, 1963. 


Moscow’s intent to pursue more vigorously 
the “peaceful coexistence” strategy towards the 
West was signalled in January by Soviet Deputy 
Premier Anastas Mikoyan’s exploratory visit to 
the United States, and was underlined later the 
same month by the ruling handed down by the 
2lst CPSU Congress that war between the cap- 
italist and socialist states not only was not in- 
evitable but might even be permanently avoided 
while capitalism still remained. Khrushchev’s visit 
to the United States and his meeting with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower followed in the fall, while Soviet 
propaganda during and after the visit took the 
softest line towards the West that it had displayed 
since World War Il—or has taken since. 


Pi SER ca ac Ie Ae a SL et ARIE MSS RB DH ROCA RGE eS SSE ca POLY 


WHO TOLD WHOM SO? 


In the United States I was asked many 
questions about the relations between the Sov- 
iet Union and China. I must assume that these 
questions derived from the revisionist anti- 
Chinese propaganda in the Yugoslav press 
which recently . . . published insinuations 
about incipient disagreements, if you please, 
between the Soviet Union and China... . 

I replied that the gentlemen questioners 
were evidently dreaming sweet dreams in which, 
lo and behold, magic could cause disagreements 


to appear in the socialist camp between the 


Soviet Union and China. But I said that... 
the dream was unrealizable. Soviet-Chinese 


friendship rests on the unshakable foundation — 


of Marxist-Leninist ideology, on the common 
goals of communism, on the fraternal and 
mutual support of the peoples of our coun- 


tries, on joint struggles against imperialism — 


and for peace and socialism. (Applause) 


The greetings of the Chinese Communist © 


Party Central Committee to our Congress, — 


signed by Comrade Mao Tse-tung, ... are a 
reaffirmation of the eternal, indissoluble friend- 


ship between our parties and between our > 
countries. (Applause) We shall cherish this © 
friendship as the apple of our eye. Our friend- — 


ship is a sacred thing, and let not those who 
would seek to defile it reach out with unclean 
hands for this purpose. (Applause ) 


—From speech by Deputy Premier A. |. Mikoyan to 
the 21st CPSU Congress, Pravda, Feb. 1, 1959. 


All this was naturally anathema to Peking, 
which considered the United States the principal 
obstacle to its ambitions in Asia and viewed the 
exertion of maximum Communist revolutionary 
pressure against the US in all parts of world as 
essential to China’s national interests.!! Accord- 
ingly, Chinese Communist propaganda in the fall 
of 1959, while paying lip service to the principle 
of “peaceful coexistence,’” became more and more 
shrill in its warnings against perfidious American 
intentions to use negotiations and a relaxation of 
international tensions as a “smokescreen” to lull 
the peoples of the world into a false sense of se- 
curity and thus facilitate US “aggression” against 
the national liberation movements in underde- 
veloped areas. 

Other Soviet actions during the year ag- 
gravated old Chinese grievances or created new 
ones. Speaking publicly on July 18 at Poznan, 
Poland, Khrushchev—without referring to China 
by name—recalled the failure of the Soviet ex- 
periment with communes during the period of 
“war communism” and remarked that those who 
had wished to set them up “had a poor under- 
standing of what communism is and how it is to be 
built.”?" Inasmuch as the CCP Central Commit- 
tee was at that very moment meeting at Lushan 
to re-examine the communes program, Khru- 
shchev’s comment was regarded by the Chinese 
as a gratuitous attempt to intervene in Chinese 
internal affairs. There is also reason to suspect 
that the Soviets tried to intervene more directly 
by encouraging Chinese Communist Defense Min- 
ister Marshal P’eng Te-huai, during his visit to 
Eastern Europe in the spring of 1959, to oppose 
Maoist policies. It is believed that P’eng did chal- 
lenge Mao’s program at the Lushan meeting, and 
that this was responsible for his dismissal shortly 
thereafter, in September 1959.13 

Meanwhile, Moscow continued to turn a deaf 
ear to Chinese appeals for assistance in the acquisi- 
tion of nuclear weapons. According to the CCP, 
the Soviet Union in June 1959 finally rejected 
Peking’s request that China be provided with “‘a 


“In 1963, statements by Chilean and Costa Rican Com- 
munists alleged that CCP leaders had once told Latin Ameri- 
can Communists visiting China that international tension 
was useful for the furtherance of revolutionary struggles. 
According to the Chileans, this statement was made early 
ine 959) 

” Khrushchev’s speech was simultaneously reported in 
Pravda (Moscow), Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), and by the 
Soviet radio on July 21, after an unusual three-day delay. 

*See David A. Charles, “The Dismissal of Marshal P’eng 
Te-huai,” The China Quarterly (London), October-December 
1961. 


sample of an atomic bomb” and thereby “‘unilater- 
ally tore up” the 1957 Sino-Soviet agreement con- 
cerning “new technology for national defense.” 

On top of all this, the refusal of the Soviet 
leadership to stand beside Communist China in 
her border conflict with non-socialist, bourgeois 
India was viewed in Peking as an outright be- 
trayal of the obligations of “proletarian interna- 
tionalism.” Following the outbreak of hostilities 
in late August, the Soviet government on Septem- 
ber 9 issued a public statement taking a neutral 
stand towards the conflict—this, the Chinese have 
since claimed, in spite of frantic last-minute efforts 
by themselves to dissuade Moscow from such ac- 
tion.!# Not only did Moscow refuse to heed this 
appeal, but it later accused the Chinese of having 
deliberately timed their military action against 
India so as to embarrass Khrushchev on the eve 
of his trip to the United States.! 

Khrushchev’s visit to Peking at the end of Sep- 
tember, on the heels of his US trip, apparently 
did more to accentuate than to assuage the griev- 
ances on both sides. Regarding the Sino-Indian 
conflict, Peking claims that the Chinese leaders 
“personally gave Comrade Khrushchev an explan- 
ation of the true situation” but that he “did not 
wish to know the true situation”; on the other 
hand, according to Moscow, the Soviet leader took 
the occasion to warn the Chinese that their course 
of action was “fraught with negative consequences 
not only for Sino-Indian relations, but also for 
the entire international situation.” It was also at 
this time, as noted earlier, that Khrushchev al- 
legedly suggested to Mao the desirability of ac- 
cepting a two-Chinas solution of the Taiwan prob- 
lem. Moreover, the Soviet leader further outraged 
his hosts by warning them, in a public address on 
September 30, against “testing by force the stabil- 
ity of the capitalist system.” 


The War of Words 


As the Chinese saw it, Khrushchev’s actions 
during 1959 had set virtually a new record of 
error and betrayal: he had rebuffed them on the 
question of atomic military assistance, sought to 


“ Editorial article in Jen-min Jih-pao, Nov. 1, 1963. 

*° Article just cited claims that the Soviet charge was made 
in February 1960 in a private “verbal notification” to the 
CCP Central Committee. The Soviet government statement 
of Sept. 20, 1963, and other Soviet statements last year re- 
peated the charge publicly. 


interfere in Chinese internal affairs, hobnobbed 
with the leaders of “US imperialism,” betrayed 
them in the Sino-Indian conflict, intimated that 
they should renounce their claim to Taiwan, and 
upbraided them publicly for their domestic and 
foreign policies. It is little wonder, therefore, that 
in April 1960 the CCP unleashed a massive propa- 
ganda assault aimed at the policies—and, im- 
plicitly, the authority—of the Soviet Communist 
Party. 

Central to the many indirect but unmistak- 
able indictments of Khrushchev’s policies pub- 
lished in the leading organs of the CCP was the 
contention that the peaceful coexistence line as 
applied by the Soviet party was eroding the mili- 
tancy of revolutionaries throughout the world. 
Now, for the first time, the Chinese systematically 
elaborated their objections to the arguments that 
the advent of nuclear weapons necessitated a 
change in Communist revolutionary strategy, that 
local wars involving the great powers would in- 
evitably lead to world war, and that revolutionary 
armed struggles should not be so vigorously culti- 
vated as to create a danger of nuclear conflict. 
While it was possible that world war could be 
averted, the Chinese contended, local anti-col- 
onial or anti-imperialist wars of liberation could 
not, and the Communist policy should be to en- 
courage and support such struggles without being 
inhibited by exaggerated fears of nuclear destruc- 
tion or by a misguided desire to facilitate nego- 
tiations with the capitalist West. 

Soon after the CCP campaign began, the po- 
sition of the CPSU to defend its policies against 
the Chinese criticisms was measurably weakened 
as a result of the Soviet decision to publicly ex- 
ploit the U-2 incident of May 1 whereas previous 
overflights had been ignored.1® This decision set 
in motion a train of events which apparently led 
the Soviet leadership to conclude, after anguished 
debate,!7 that it would be politically harmful, in 
view of the Chinese offensive, to allow the sched- 
uled summit conference with the Western leaders 
at Paris to take place. There is now substantive 
evidence that the CPSU leaders had the Chinese 
very much on their minds during the 16-day 
interval between the U-2 incident and Khrushchev’s 
dynamiting of the summit parley. The Soviet 


See Allen Dulles, The Craft of Intelligence, Harper & 
Row, New York, 1963, p. 196, on Soviet reaction to previous 
overflights. 

7 bid. Mr. Dulles writes that “there is evidence of long 
debate in the Presidium during the first two weeks of May” 
over “whether to push the U-2 issue under the rug or use it 
to destroy the conference.” 


party disclosed in April last year that on May 12, 
1960—four days before the Paris meeting was to 
open—Mao had been urgently invited to come to 
Moscow, but had refused.18 Instead, on May 14, he 
made his first officially reported statement in two 
years, in which he professed to support a sum- 
mit meeting but simultaneously gloated over the 
U-2 incident and implicitly taunted Khrushchev 
for having displayed “illusions” about imperial- 
ism.1° 


n early June the Chinese party carried 


its fight against the CPSU a step farther by utiliz- 
ing the opportunity afforded by a meeting of the 
General Council of the World Federation of Trade + 


Unions in Peking to conduct a campaign against 
the Soviet line among both Communist and non- 


Communist delegates. Shortly thereafter, accord- | 
ing to the Chinese, the CPSU privately proposed _ 
to the CCP that steps be taken to organize a con- | 
ference of all Communist parties for the purpose — 
of ironing out differences, suggesting that a pre- | 


paratory exchange of views take place in closed | 


multi-party meetings during the impending Ru-— 


manian party congress. 


When the CCP representatives went to Bu- | 


charest in the latter part of June, they were shocked i 


to find themselves the target of a ‘‘surprise assault” » 
allegedly concocted by the CPSU in order to brow- | 


beat them into submission. 


Khrushchev, accord- | 


ing to the Chinese, first circulated a CPSU letter 
to the CCP, dated June 21, which attacked the - 
Chinese party “all along the line.” Then, in their | 


speeches to the congress, Khrushchev and his sup- 
porters among the East European party leaders de- 
nounced the Chinese as Trotskyites and “madmen” 


seeking war, and further accused them of pursuing — 
a selfishly “nationalistic” course in the Sino-Indian | 
border conflict.2° The Soviet leader is also alleged | 
to have belittled Chinese military knowledge and 


the militia system, and to have criticized the purge | 


of Marshal P’eng Te-huai. The CCP delegation, 


according to Peking, responded to the attacks with - 
a “tit-for-tat struggle’ and distributed a written 
statement of defiance at the close of the congress — 


proceedings. 


18CPSU Central Committee letter to the CCP, March 30, 
1963, published in Pravda, April 3, 1963. 

1° Mao’s statement was made in an interview with Latin 
American and Japanese visitors at Wuhan on May 14 and 


released the same day by NCNA. It was also quoted two days 


later in a Jen-min Jih-pao editorial. 
” JMJP-HC joint editorial, Sept. 6, 1963. 


New Soviet acts of retaliation followed soon 
afterwards. According to the Chinese statements 
of last September, it was in July 1960 that Moscow 
“suddenly took a unilateral decision recalling all 
Soviet experts in China within one month.” In 
addition, the Soviet government unilaterally can- 
celled the reciprocal publication of friendship 
magazines in both countries and demanded the 
recall of a member of the Chinese Embassy in Mos- 
cow.?! It also appears from last year’s statements 
by both sides that incidents began occurring on the 
Sino-Soviet border about this time, each side charg- 
ing the other with having provoked them. 

Meanwhile, the war of words continued with 
mounting intensity. In early August, Soviet party 
journals began claiming for the first time that 
peaceful coexistence represented the general for- 
eign policy line of the entire Communist bloc, thus 
implicitly asserting the authority of the CPSU to 
define bloc foreign policy and the obligation of 
bloc members to accept such definition as a mat- 
ter of Communist discipline. This was to be a re- 
current Soviet motif in the Sino-Soviet polemic of 
subsequent years, receding in periods of Soviet re- 
treat but reappearing when Moscow returned to 
the attack. 

On September 10, the CCP replied to the 
CPSU letter of June 21 with a letter of rebuttal 
which called upon Moscow to restore bloc unity 
by abandoning not only its “erroneous” policy line 
but all efforts to exert its authority over Peking. 
That same month a Chinese delegation went to 
Moscow for fruitless private talks with CPSU lead- 
ers, and in Hanoi Soviet and Chinese party repre- 
sentatives again vied for support among the dele- 
gates to the Vietnamese party congress. 


The 1960 Communist Conference 


In October 1960 there was another skirmish 
between the two antagonists in the 26-party com- 
mittee which met in Moscow to prepare a draft 
declaration for submission to the scheduled No- 
vember conference of Communist parties. Agree- 
ment was eventually reached on the bulk of a draft 
text, but not on certain key issues. In connection 


*1 Ibid. (This statement does not indicate what reason was 
given for the Soviet recall demand, but it seems quite pos- 
sible that the expelled diplomatic official may have been 
guilty of disseminating Chinese anti-Soviet propaganda ma- 
terial in Moscow. This was the charge later made in con- 
nection with the expulsion of CPR officials from the USSR 
in 1963.) 
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with this meeting, the Chinese claimed last Sep- 
tember that Khrushchev, upon returning from 
the United Nations session in New York, “even 
scrapped agreements that had already been reached 
on some questions’—suggesting that some of the 
CPSU leaders were more willing than Khrushchev 
to make concessions to the Chinese for the sake 
of unity.?? 

When the conference proper convened, ac- 
cording to Peking, the Soviets again started things 
off, as at Bucharest, by distributing among the dele- 
gates a new 60,000-word CPSU “letter” attacking 
the CCP (and the Albanian party) “more savagely 
than ever.” In the conference debate also, the 
Chinese claim, the CPSU mustered its adherents 
and “engineered converging assaults on the CCP” 
in an attempt to force it to yield. In the end, an 
ambiguous document was produced and signed, 
embodying the mutually contradictory positions 
of the two parties on many issues. While the CPSU 
perhaps succeeded in getting more of its points in- 
cluded than did the Chinese, it nevertheless suf- 
fered a major defeat on the central issue of au- 
thority in that it failed to obtain either a con- 
demnation of (Chinese-Albanian) “factional activi- 
ties’”” or an endorsement of the Soviet thesis that 
peaceful coexistence was the “general line” of bloc 
foreign policy. The Chinese have since boasted 
that this was “an event of great historical sig- 
nificance” because it “changed the previous highly 
abnormal situation in which not even the slightest 
criticism of the errors of the CPSU leadership was 
tolerated and its word was final.” ?3 

The signature of the conference declaration 
was accompanied by the customary public pledges 
of undying solidarity and mutual affection, but 
privately neither Moscow nor Peking regarded the 
compromise as anything but a temporary make- 
shift, nor did either intend to abandon the strug- 
gle.2* Right after the conference, in fact, Khru- 


“Ibid. Further evidence of disagreement within the CPSU 
over tactics towards the Chinese was provided by the han- 
dling of the much-discussed Titarenko article of August 1960, 
which for the first time named and threatened China with 
isolation from the Communist bloc. This article appeared in 
identical form throughout the Soviet provincial press with 
the single exception of the Leningrad party organization 
organ, Leningradskaia pravda, which omitted the passage 
identifying China. 

*% Ibid. 

“The Albanian party organ Zeri i Popullit (Dec. 6, 1961) 
claimed that Khrushchev had called the declaration “a com- 
promise document of short duration.” Similarly, accordiny, 
to a TASS report of October 12, 1963, Australian Communist 
sources quoted Mao as having said on the eve of the Moscow 


conference that “a temporary agreement” might possibly be 
reached, ‘‘but not durable unity.” 


a 


shchev renewed his attack on the Chinese position 
at what he evidently regarded as its weakest point 
—Albania. The Albanians, who had been the most 
vociferous supporters of the Chinese at Bucharest 
and the November Moscow conference, were now 
subjected to an extension of the Soviet economic 
pressures that had been initiated in the summer of 
1960. These reprisals culminated in the with- 
drawal of all Soviet technicians and the complete 
termination of Soviet economic aid to Albania in 
April 1961, followed by the withdrawal of Soviet 
naval units from Vlore in May. An acrimonious 
exchange of messages between Moscow and Tirana 
was climaxed by a violent letter addressed to the 
Albanian party by the CPSU Central Committee 
on August 24, 1961. The Chinese, fully conscious 
of the fact that the Soviet pressures against Al- 
bania were aimed as much against themselves, 
countered by providing their East European ally 
with economic aid and technicians to replace those 
withdrawn by Moscow. Peking has since revealed 
that the CCP urged the Soviet party early in 
1961 to take steps to improve Soviet-Albanian re- 
lations, and that it repeated this advice on the eve 
of the 22nd CPSU Congress in October,?> appar- 
ently in an effort to head off the all-out Soviet at- 
tack on Albania that seemed foreshadowed by the 
August 24 CPSU letter to Tirana. 


The 22nd Congress and After 


As events soon proved, however, the Soviet 
leadership was determined to force the Albanian 
issue into the open, evidently hoping thereby to 
recoup the damage done to its authority by the 
Chinese at the November 1960 conference of Com- 
munist parties. Thus, the 22nd Congress witnessed 
an unprecedented torrent of abuse hurled publicly 
at the Albanians by CPSU spokesmen, most of all 
by Khrushchev, who in his speech of October 27 
went so far as to call explicitly for the overthrow 
of Albanian party leaders Hoxha and Shehu. 

Besides the assault on the Albanians, there 
were other moves at the congress which appeared 
aimed, at least implicitly, at various aspects of the 
Chinese position. The first was the renewed attack 
on Stalin, which flouted the position taken by the 
CCP ever since the 20th Congress. —The second was 
the new, intensified offensive unleashed against the 
“anti-party group,” and particularly against Molo- 
tov, who—it was repeatedly intimated by congress 


* Jen-min Jih-pao, Feb. 27, 1963. 


speakers—had been encouraged by the Chinese to 
attack Khrushchev’s policies on two occasions, once 
in April 1960 (when Molotov was still ambassador 
to Outer Mongolia) and again just before the 22nd 
Congress.?6 The third was the effort to present the 
new CPSU Program, which the congress was to 
ratify, as a “new Communist Manifesto” justifying 
the claim of the Soviet party to world Communist 
leadership. On top of all this, the Chinese claim 
that Khrushchev, in his private meetings with 
Premier Chou En-lai during the congress, 
pressed undisguised support for anti-party [i.e., 
revisionist] elements in the CCP.” 27 

As leader of the Chinese delegation, Chou 
responded to the Soviet moves by reproving Khru- 
shchev before the congress for his open attack on 
the Albanian party, by demonstratively laying a 
wreath on Stalin’s tomb, and by suddenly leaving 
for Peking before the conclusion of the congress. 
According to Chinese statements, he also “frankly 
criticized the errors of the CPSU leadership” in 
private conversations with Khrushchev and other 
Soviet leaders. 

Following the congress, the CPSU stepped up 
its campaign to mobilize the bulk of the world’s 
Communist parties in a solid front against the Al- 
banians—and hence, implicity, against the Chinese. 
Although all the East European parties and some 


"exe 


of the non-bloc parties had backed the Soviet attack | 


on Albania at the congress, many of the latter— 
as well as the North Korean and North Vietnamese 
parties—had failed to do so. During the next three 
months, however, in response to evident Soviet 
pressures, the great majority of the non-Asian Com- 
munist parties went on record with some form of 


rebuke to the Albanians. The Soviet press avidly i 


republished these statements, as it did the state- 
ments (after mid-November) of some of the for- 


eign parties mildly but explicitly criticizing the — 


Chinese for opposing criticism of the Albanians. 
In December, diplomatic relations between Moscow 
and Tirana were, in effect, ruptured. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese Communist press 
maintained a spurious Olympian attitude, reprint- 
ing both the attacks on Albania and the ferocious 


Albanian replies—but of course giving greater — 


prominence to the latter. Ample publicity was also 


* Among the speakers who attacked Molotov were Ilichev, 
who cited Molotov’s submission of a “dogmatic” article to 
Kommunist in April 1960; Satyukov and Pospelov, who told 
of a letter sent by Molotov to the Central Committee on the 
eve of the 22nd Congress attacking the draft CPSU program 
in terms similar to those later made explicit by the Chinese; 
and by Kuusinen, who accused Molotov of fishing in 
“foreign waters.” 

*7 JMJP-HC joint editorial, Sept. 6, 1963. 
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given to statements by various Asian parties which 
declined to follow the Soviet lead. The North Viet- 
namese party, alarmed at the drift of events, took 
the initiative in January 1962 in privately urging 
the combatants to agree to the holding of a new 
world Communist conference “to settle the discord” 
and in proposing that “‘pending such a meeting the 
parties cease attacking one another in the press 
and over the radio.”?8 Similar proposals were put 
forward, apparently also privately, by the Indo- 
nesian party, and publicly by the New Zealand CP. 


Jockeying for Position 


By February 1962 it was evident to the CPSU 
that its campaign not only had failed to isolate 
the Albanians and Chinese but even had resulted 
in setbacks to its position, primarily among the 
Asian parties but also to some extent elsewhere. 
On February 21, the Soviet party climaxed its drive 
with an imposing two-page spread in Pravda sum- 
marizing the support it had received, citing Lenin 
on the necessity of subordination “to the inter- 
national discipline of the revolutionary prole- 
tariat,’ and insisting that “only open, uncompro- 
mising criticism of the anti-socialist, nationalist 
actions of the Hoxha-Shehu group can secure the 
unity of our movement.” 

The very next day, February 22, the CPSU 
dispatched a secret letter to Peking which—as dis- 
creetly summarized by the Russians last July?®— 
“drew the attention of the CCP” to the dangerous 
consequences of disunity and urged “‘more effective 
measures” for coordinating the positions of the 
two parties in the various world front organiza- 
tions and elsewhere. According to the more out- 
spoken Chinese summary, the CPSU letter accused 
the Chinese of taking “a special stand of their 
own” in opposition to the world movement, “even 
made a crime” of the CCP’s support for the Al- 
banians, and demanded that Peking abandon its 
position and embrace Moscow’s “erroneous line” 
as “preconditions” for an improvement of Sino- 
Soviet relations.?° 

In April the CCP replied with a letter favor- 
ing a new general conference of Communist parties, 
concurring with the North Vietnamese proposal 


**Statement of the Political Bureau of the Vietnamese 
Workers’ Party, Feb. 10, 1963, reported by Hanoi Radio, 
same date. 

* CPSU Open Letter of July 13, 1963: in Pravda same date. 

“” JMJP-HC joint editorial, Sept. 6, 1963. 
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for a truce in polemics, and calling for bilateral or 
multilateral talks to prepare for a world meeting. 
The Chinese also blandly advised the Soviet party 
to “take the initiative” in seeking a settlement of 
its differences with the Albanians.3! Late in May, 
the CPSU again returned the ball to Peking with 
a note which, according to Moscow, reiterated the 
main points of the February 22 letter. The Soviet 
party also claimed last year that it had agreed in 
May 1962 to the convocation of a new Communist 
conference;?* but the Chinese assert that the CPSU 
made an Albanian surrender the “precondition” 
for such a conference.*% 

Meanwhile, Moscow and Peking seemed to 
have agreed, at least for the time being, to heed 
the North Vietnamese appeal and apply the brake 
to public polemics against each other. Mutual re- 
criminations were, in fact, greatly toned down dur- 
ing the spring of 1962—although never quite elimi- 
nated. Public pronouncements on both sides 
sought to convey to the West an impression of 
restored harmony and unity—an effort which, as 
an American scholar of Communist affairs has 
noted, was assisted by Communist news correspond- 
ents in Moscow,*+ and which was rather naively 
taken at face value by some sections of the Western 
press. 

Again, the reality was very different. Accord- 
ing to the Chinese statement of last September 6, 
it was precisely during this period of seeming calm 
(April-May 1962) that “the leaders of the CPSU 
used their organs and personnel in Sinkiang, 
China, to carry out large-scale subversive activities 
in the Ili region, and enticed and coerced several 
tens of thousands of Chinese citizens into going 
into the Soviet Union,” subsequently refusing to 
return them to Chinese territory despite Peking’s 
protests.?° These events were presumably related 
to the subsequently reported action of the CPR 
government closing Soviet consulates in China. 
Soviet press reports last September confirmed that 
a mass flight of Chinese across the Sino-Soviet 
border had in fact taken place, adding further lurid 
details which contradicted the Peking version.3¢ 


“CCP letter to the CPSU of March 9, 1963: in Peking 
Review, March 22, 1963. 

“CPSU letter to the CCP of Feb. 21, 1963: in Pravda, 
March 13, 1963. 

* JMJP-HC joint editorial, Sept. 6, 1963. 

“William E. Griffith, Albania and the Sino-Soviet Rift, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 
1963, pp. 143-44. 

%° JMJP-HC joint editorial, Sept. 6, 1963. 

*E.g., see Kazakhstanskaia Pravda, Sept. 29, 1963. The 
Soviet government statement of Sept. 20, 1963, claimed that 
there had been 5,000 Chinese violations of the Soviet border 
in 1962. 


Renewal of Hostilities 


At the end of the summer of 1962, the Chinese 
fired the opening salvos in a renewed anti-Soviet 
campaign which has gone on continuously ever 
since. On three separate occasions, at the Ru- 
manian (August 23), Vietnamese (September 1), 
and Bulgarian (September 8) national anniversary 
receptions held in Peking, Foreign Minister Chen 
Yi alluded to socialist countries which attempted 
to forcibly impose . [their] views on others” 
and “replaced comradelike discussions . . . with 
interference in [others’] internal affairs.” Soon 
afterwards, in mid-September, the Chinese and Al- 
banian press launched an obviously coordinated 
and violent assault on “‘modern revisionism,” timed 
to coincide with the visit of Leonid Brezhnev, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, to Yugoslavia. 

Curiously, Soviet propaganda displayed re- 
markable restraint as the Chinese attacks contin- 
ued, and there was even an attempt to appease 
Peking. In meetings with the departing Chinese 
Ambassador Liu Hsiao on October 13 and 14, 
Khrushchev, according to Soviet statements last 
year, asked that Mao forget the past and “‘start our 
relations with a clear page.’’37 Moreover, accord- 
ing to the Chinese, the Soviet leader expressed com- 
plete sympathy for Peking’s stand on the border 
conflict with India, implicitly endorsed the Chinese 
intention to use force in that conflict, and promised 
to stand by Peking if hostilities again arose.3§ 
These private statements by Khrushchev were fol- 
lowed on October 25 by an equally remarkable 
editorial in Pravda which, for the first and last 
time in the three years of the Sino-Indian border 
controversy, sided with Peking. One can only 
speculate that the adoption by Moscow of a con- 
ciliatory posture was motivated by the approach of 
the Cuban crisis, which erupted into the open on 
October 22—that is, by Soviet desire to assure bloc 
solidarity at a time of military crisis and also, per- 
haps, to buy Chinese forbearance if it should be- 


come necessary to back down over the issue of 
Cuba. 


* CPSU Open Letter of July 13, 1963, Pravda, July 14, 
1963. It is interesting to note that this document obscures 
the date of the conversations, referring to them merely as 
having occurred “in the autumn” of 1962. The JMJP-HC 
joint editorial identifies them as having taken place in 
October 1962, thus pinning them down to the Khrushchev- 
Liu interviews of October 13 and 14. 

3% Jen-min Jih-pao editorial, Nov. 1, 1963. 


As it turned out, the Soviets did have to back Y 


down, but the Chinese did not forbear and instead 


proceeded to belabor Khrushchev unmercifully for — 


his “betrayal” of Castro. Placed on the defensive, 
Moscow edged back toward its previous neutral 
position vis-a-vis the Sino-Indian border conflict 


and then organized a thoroughgoing counterattack © 


against the Chinese party. 

The counterattack was pressed with mounting 
intensity throughout November and the first week 
of December at the successive congresses of the 


Bulgarian, Hungarian, Czechoslovakian and Italian — 


Communist parties, each of these meetings wit- 
nessing the dragooning of a still larger number 


of the CPSU’s foreign adherents into joining a | 


chorus of denunciation first against the Albanians | 


and later against the Chinese as well. The climax 
was reached in early December with the extremely 
violent anti-Albanian-and-Chinese speeches de- 
livered by the Czechoslovak and Italian party sec- 


retaries, Koucky and Pajetta. There followed the | 


elaborate state visit of Tito to the Soviet Union, 
where on December 12 the Yugoslav leader heard 


Khrushchev deliver an angry speech before the © 


Supreme Soviet impugning Chinese motives and 
policies. 


ao’s response was to open the sluice , 


gates. In a succession of articles published between | 


mid-December 1962 and March 1963, 


the CCP | 


completed the process it had begun in 1956, gradu- | 
ally making explicit its past grievances and present - 
ambitions. The Chinese party called on the Com- | 
munists of the world to revolt against the “baton” | 


of the CPSU; it derided the Soviet “temporary 
majority”; and it challenged Moscow to convene a 


meeting of the world movement, thus repeating | 
publicly the demand made privately early in 1962. | 
At last, Peking attacked, by name, the CPSU and | 


its leading adherents in the West as betrayers of 


the revolution, simultaneously elaborating its 1960 _ 


thesis that the real focus of revolutionary struggle 
against “imperialism” was now in the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world and that the real leader 
of this struggle was the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

In response, Moscow began in February 1963 to 
intimate that its adversary was seeking to divide 
the revolutionary movement along geographical 
and racial lines—a complaint which was eventually 
expanded into thunderous denunciations of Chi- 
nese “racism,” coupled with charges that Peking 
was attempting to isolate the European “socialist” 
states from the “national liberation movement” 
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and to distort reality by claiming that imperialism’s 
main conflict was now with the underdeveloped 
world (led by Peking’s rhetoric) rather than with 
the bloc (led by Soviet military might). 

In the meantime, however, it became clear 
early in 1963 that the Chinese public demand for 
a world Communist meeting had embarrassed the 
CPSU. In his January address to the East German 
party congress, Khrushchev not only proposed— 
as if it were his own idea—a suspension of polemics 
between the two factions, but also acknowledged 
the existence of pressure on him from “some com- 
rades” to convene a world conference. He insisted, 
however, that the time was not ripe for such a 
meeting. The Soviet leader then went on to de- 
clare that he had no desire to excommunicate the 
Albanians from the bloc and challenged the Chi- 
nese to treat the Yugoslavs similarly. But even 
while extending this olive branch to Mao, Khru- 
shchev could not forbear striking him with it: the 
East German congress was made the occasion for 
new attacks on the Albanians and the Chinese, and 
the CCP delegate was interrupted and subjected 
to apparently well-organized booing and hissing, 
an unprecedented insult to the Chinese party. 
Nevertheless, in February, the CPSU retreated a 
step further and sent Peking a fairly mild letter 
agreeing in principle to a world meeting and pro- 
posing bilateral talks to prepare for it. 

The Chinese, however, were in no conciliatory 
mood and—as the Soviets later said—took Moscow’s 
offer as a sign of weakness. They were by then in 
the midst of a vast new offensive against the CPSU 
and were vigorously proselytising in every part of 
the world. To this end, the various CCP state- 
ments and editorials were being assembled in bro- 
chures and distributed in many languages. In 
February, the Chinese openly attacked Soviet in- 
fluence at a Tanganyika meeting of the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Organization (using racial arguments, 
the Soviets said), and at the same time they began 
setting up counterparts to the existing world front 
organizations, excluding the Soviets from participa- 
tion in the new bodies. 

After receiving the CPSU letter of late Febru- 
ary, the Chinese party responded with new public 
attacks of still greater violence. It was at this time 
that the CCP initiated the practice of publishing 
its Current communications to the CPSU (forcing 
the Soviet party to do likewise), so that even the 
exchanges between the two Central Committees, 
hitherto kept in the form of confidential letters, 
now became a part of the open polemic. Thus, in 
spite of a promise given on March 9 that it would 
desist from further public attacks, Peking clearly 
had no intention of doing so. 
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Moving Toward Schism 


This was dramatically demonstrated on the 
eve of a CPSU Central Committee plenum and 
three weeks before the scheduled opening of bi- 
lateral Sino-Soviet talks in Moscow, when the Chi- 
nese distributed in the Soviet capital—and subse- 
quently throughout the rest of the world—the CCP 
letter of June 14, 1963, explicitly indicting Soviet 
domestic policies for the first time and announcing 
Peking’s intention to split every Communist party 
whose leadership continued to support Moscow. 
In this proclamation of Peking’s “general line” for 
the Communists of the world, the Chinese also 
promised to anoint as honorary Marxists-Leninists 
all revolutionaries now outside the Communist 
movement who would carry their banner. 

The Soviet leadership now reacted forcefully. 
The Chinese officials who had distributed the CCP 
letter in the Soviet Union were formally expelled, 
and after the Central Committee had pondered its 
course at the mid-June plenum, the Soviet case 
against the CCP was placed before the world in 
the form of a CPSU “Open Letter” released on 
July 13. A highly emotional speech delivered by 
Khrushchev six days later, on July 19, made it 
clear that he regarded the Chinese action as noth- 
ing less than an attempt to subvert his position 
at home and abroad. 

Meanwhile, CPSU and CCP representatives 
opened their scheduled bilateral talks in Moscow, 
but even as the talks ground on toward eventual 
fruitless suspension, the Soviet government con- 
cluded a partial nuclear test-ban agreement with 
the United States on terms which it had previously 
rejected. Throughout the summer and autumn 
Soviet propaganda heavily exploited this agree- 
ment in an effort to isolate the Chinese, who were 
placed in the vulnerable position of having to de- 
fend before world opinion their determination to 
acquire nuclear weapons and their refusal to ad- 
here to the test-ban treaty. 

Sino-Soviet relations had now reached a point 
where both sides were caricaturing and attacking 
each other’s leaders by name, and where both pro- 
ceeded to publish statements revealing hitherto 
secret aspects of their dealings with each other 
since the beginning of the dispute. The Soviets 
spoke of Mao as a senile ‘“Trotskyite” tyrant and 
racist who sought world war, who had made monu- 
mental blunders in domestic policy, and whose 
government maintained “concentration camps” and 
massacred minority peoples, forcing them to seek 
haven in the USSR. The Chinese, in turn, char- 


acterized Khrushchev as a cowardly traitor allied 
with “imperialism” who was striving to restore 
capitalism in the Soviet Union and to undermine 
Marxism-Leninism throughout the world. 


In September-October 1963 there were reports 
in the Western press, supported circumstantially 
by hints in Soviet propaganda, which suggested 
that the CPSU was almost reconciled to the con- 
sequences of a schism and was now considering the 
convocation of a world Communist meeting at 
which the Chinese and their supporters would be 
called upon to recant their factional activity or 
depart. In late October, however, the CPSU— 
apparently again under pressure from members of 
its own camp—temporarily abandoned this inten- 
tion and instead began calling once again for an 
end to public polemics. 


The CCP, however, would not relent, and by 
late January 1964 Peking had begun to announce 
formal recognition of pro-Chinese factions which 
had rebelled and seceded from the established 
Communist parties of such countries as Ceylon, 
Peru, Belgium, and Switzerland as the official Com- 
munist parties in those countries. These ominous 
organizational measures were followed in early 
February by a new Chinese pronouncement—the 
most outspoken to date—which proclaimed Peking’s 
intention to recognize and support such “revolu- 
tionary” Communist parties everywhere.®® 

The formalization of the worldwide Com- 
munist schism had now begun. 


® Editorial article jointly published in Jen-min Jih-pao 
and Hung-Ch’1, Feb. 4, 1964. 


WHO AT THE HEAD? 


Peking’s Position 


First, we would like to ask the leaders of 
the CPSU: You say we want to seize the leader- 
ship. From whom? Who now holds the leader- 
ship? In the international Communist move- 
ment is there such a thing as leadership which 
lords it over all the fraternal parties? And is 
this leadership in your hands? 


Apparently the leaders of the CPSU con- 
sider themselves the natural leaders, who can 
lord it over all the fraternal parties. Accord- 
ing to their logic, their programs, resolutions, 
and statements are all infallible laws. Every 
remark and every word of Khrushchev’s are 
imperial edicts, however wrong or absurd they 
may be. All the fraternal parties must submis- 
sively hear and obey and are absolutely for- 
bidden to criticize or oppose them. This is out- 
right tyranny. It is the ideology of feudal auto- 
crats, pure and simple. 


However, we must tell the CPSU leaders 
that the international Communist movement is 
not some feudal clique . . . The history of the 
international proletarian revolutionary move- 
ment shows that, owing to the uneven develop- 


ment of the revolution, at a particular his- 
torical stage the proletariat and its party in 
one country or another marched in the van 
of the movement... [But] even the vanguard 
position . . . does not remain unchanged for a 
long time, but shifts according to changing 
conditions. This shift is decided not by the sub- 
jective wishes of any individual or party, but 
by conditions shaped by history. If conditions 
change, other parties may come to the van of 
the movement. When a party which formerly 
held the position of vanguard takes the path 
of revisionism, it is bound to forfeit this posi- 
tion despite the fact that it has been the larg- 
est party and has exerted the greatest influ- 
ance.... 

By embarking on the path of revisionism 
and splittism, the CPSU leaders automatically 
forfeited the position of “head”’ in the interna- 
tional Communist movement. If the word 
‘“*head”’ is now to be applied to them, it can 
only mean that they are at the head of the 
revisionists and splitters. 


From Jen-min Jih-pao and Hung Ch’i joint 
editorial article, Feb. 4, 1964. 
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or almost a quarter century, from 
1929 until 1953, international communism was 
characterized first and foremost by monolithic 
unity. All the Communist parties of the world 
(with the exception, since 1948, of the Yugoslav 
one) were subordinated to Stalin’s leadership in 
Moscow. Every political shift of the Kremlin was 
obeyed by Communist parties from Germany to 
Indonesia. One nod from Moscow was all that was 
needed to remove a displeasing leader and to ap- 
point a desirable one; one phrase in a Soviet ar- 
ticle was enough to alter overnight the line of any 
party. The uniform monotony went so far that 
Communist Party resolutions of Sweden, Ceylon or 
Venezuela could hardly be distinguished one from 
the other. To be sure, during this period there 
existed, probably more than has been generally 
assumed until now, serious opposition to Soviet 
domination, criticism of the line handed down 
from Moscow, oppositionist currents and different 
concepts and controversies, but these could not be 
aired openly in the conditions prevailing at that 
time. In that quarter century the international 
Communist movement seemed—not only to the out- 
side world, but even to many of its own members— 
like an instrument uniformly directed and led 
from Moscow, without any independence what- 
soever. 

All this now belongs to the past. Within a 
few years the Communist world movement has de- 
parted from its earlier monolithic structure to an 
astonishing extent and with startling swiftness. 
This development has led to the formation within 
the international Communist movement of several 
political groupings which take entirely different 
attitudes toward decisive political questions; it has 
led to open controversies between these different 
groupings and, consequently to new relations with- 
in the movement as a whole. The purpose of this 
article is to describe and assess this process, espe- 
cially with regard to the Sino-Soviet dispute, which 
may be said to have been one of its major catalysts. 
It is of course impossible within the scope of a 
single article to describe this process in full, but 
some of the main stages and ‘‘focal points” can be 
mentioned so as to give us an idea of the extent 
and limits of the changes and perhaps some clues 
to the future evolution of the international Com- 
munist movement. 

The basic causes for the “decentralization” 
of world communism lie chiefly, in this author’s 
opinion, in the fact that the function and type 
of organization of the movement as created and 


fashioned by Stalin had increasingly come into 
conflict with changing realities. Just as internal 
changes in the Soviet Union became necessary 
because many characteristics and methods of the 
Stalinist system proved unsuitable to the conditions 
of a rising, modern industrial society, so in the 
international sphere the imposition of monolithic 
uniformity under Moscow’s leadership proved 
incompatible with the development of Communist 
countries which had been formed under different 
conditions, and which faced different social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. The dogmatic 
ideology of Stalinism could no longer serve as an 
exclusive model, nor could the Soviet system serve 
as the only blueprint for countries and parties un- 
dergoing a transformation. Once this process of 
change was set in motion, it could no longer be 
halted; one controversy led logically to another. 


The ‘‘Revisionist’? Phase 


The Moscow-Peking conflict would hardly have 
produced such a great impact on the Communist 
world movement if the ground had not already 
been prepared for it by other events. April 12, 
1948, can be designated with some justification as 
the starting-point for the crumbling of the mono- 
lithic structure; this was the day on which the 
Yugoslav Central Committee, meeting at the li- 
brary of the former castle of King Alexander in 
Belgrade’s suburb of Dedinje, passed a resolution 
rejecting the Soviet accusations against its party. 
Not only was this proof that a Communist party 
could resist the seemingly omnipotent leadership 
of Stalin, but it also laid the cornerstone for the 
evolution of communism in Yugoslavia. The in- 
dependence achieved by the Yugoslav Communists 
may thus be said to have been the first chapter of 
destalinization—a chapter that began to unfold, of 
course, while Stalin was still alive. For the first 
time Stalin’s policy was challenged successfully by 
different alternatives coming from within the Com- 
munist movement. 

To be sure, in 1948-1949 Stalin was still power- 
ful enough to prevent an alliance of other Com- 
munist parties with the “renegades in Belgrade,” 
but undoubtedly the independent policy of the 
Yugoslav Communists and their open Marxist 
polemics against Stalinism had a lasting influence 
on many oppositionist circles in other Communist 
parties. This influence intensified quickly after 
Stalin’s death. With the suspension of the anti- 
Yugoslav campaign, Khrushchev’s “‘trip of apology”’ 


to Belgrade in May, 1955, and the Belgrade com- 
munique, which for the first time officially pro- 
claimed “different paths to socialism,”! the Titoist 
deviation was in effect declared to be legitimate. 
However, the reformist Communist circles were | 
offered new hopes and new impetus above all by 
the 20th CPSU Congress in Moscow (February 14- 
25, 1956), which openly broke with Stalin’s heritage | 
and produced new theses concerning the avoid- | 
ability of war, coexistence, and the possibility of | 
a peaceful path to socialism. The organizational | 
rivet was also removed in the middle of April, 
1956, with the dissolution of the Cominform and 
with official summons to Communist parties that _ 
they ‘should more than ever’ take into account | 
the peculiarities of their countries and develop a 
policy “which will most correspond to the special 
circumstances and traditions of each people.’’” 

It soon became evident—more quickly than 
the Soviet leadership had anticipated—that some | 
Communist parties (above all those of Poland and | 
Italy) knew how to use the new possibilities. The 
interview with Togliatti, in which the Italian CP | 
leader urged that the discussion of the “errors’’ of | 
Stalin be capped by a thorough analysis of Stalin- 
ism and of the degeneration of the Soviet system, 
and in which he opted for polycentrism in the | 
world movement,* as well as similar declarations 
and tendencies in other Communist parties, showed 
clearly in which direction the winds were blow- | 
ing.* | 

From that time on, reform-Communist (‘“re- | 
visionist”) tendencies, which heretofore had been | 
limited to Yugoslavia, began to play an increas- 
ingly important role in the entire world movement. | 
The “revisionist” groups did not want to confine 
themselves merely to condemning a few “errors” of | 
Stalin: their purpose was, and still is, to eradi- 
cate Stalinism as an ideology and as a system. Any 
central control of the world Communist move- 
ment is to be rejected. Communist parties of all 
countries should operate independently of one an- 
other; their collaboration is to be secured on a 
bilateral basis, by an exchange of practical knowl- 
edge, without restrictions on individual autonomy. 
The path to socialism depends on the conditions 
and potentialities of one’s own country. Every 


1 Pravda, June 2, 1955. 

* Pravda, April 18, 1956. 

’ Nuovi Argumenti (Rome), June 16, and L’Unita (Rome) 
June 24, 1956. English in Henry Roberts (Editor) The Anti- 
Stalin Campaign and International Communism, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1956, pp. 97-140, 193-267. 

* Declaration of the French CP of June 18, British CP of 
June 21, and the CPUSA of June 24, 1956. Anti-Stalin Cam- 
paign, op. cit., pp. 147, 180, 209-274. 
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Communist party should therefore develop its 
policy in conformity with the historical traditions 
and the political, economic and cultural peculiari- 
ties of its country. In case of victory, the transition 
to communism should be effected in the most hu- 
mane ways possible. Once power is secured, the 
Communist parties should not interfere in every- 
thing, but offer guidance and leadership only in 
crucial areas. In the economic sphere, they should 
strive for industrial self-management instead of a 
centralized, state-planned structure; in agriculture, 
rather than collectivize by force, they should initi- 
ate a long-term evolutionary cooperative develop- 
ment; and cultural and scientific development 
should not be constrained and hindered under the 
pretext of partiinost (party-mindedness) and “‘so- 
cialist realism.” 

These reformist tendencies were condemned 
and sharply combatted by Moscow as early as the 
end of June, 1956, almost four months before the 
Hungarian uprising. The resolution of the CPSU 
Central Committee,®> a series of articles sounding 
the alarm,® and the internal directive of August 
23, 1956, against “Titoist’’ tendencies were clear 
indications that the Soviet leaders were striving for 
a new Moscow-directed centralization. It was after 
the Hungarian revolution that the Soviet leader- 
ship made its most strenuous efforts to halt the 
revisionist tendencies, instituting various bilateral 
talks with the CP leaders of other countries as well 
as issuing imploring appeals for the unity of the 
world movement.‘ 

At the International Communist Conference 
that took place in Moscow between November 12 
and 14, 1957, the Soviet leadership finally suc- 
ceeded—first, in committing the twelve ruling 
parties to a common political declaration, and sec- 
ond, in publishing a peace manifesto in the name 
of sixty-four Communist parties. In addition, unity 
was to be strengthened by a combined _inter- 
national Communist magazine, entitled Problems 
of Peace and Socialism (the English edition is 
called World Marxist Review), which made its first 
appearance in September 1958. Even though the 
Yugoslav Communists did not sign the political 
declaration as Khrushchev had originally hoped 
they would, and although several concessions had 
to be made during the November conference, par- 
ticularly to the Polish and Hungarian CP delega- 


°“The Cult of Personality and Its Consequences,” Pravda, 
July 2, 1956. 

® Pravda, July 5 and 24, 1956. 

7 Neues Deutschland, East Berlin, November 28, 1956. 
Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn, No. 11, 1956, Rude Pravo, June 19, 
1957, Boris Ponomarev in Kommunist, No. 12, 1957. 
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tions,’ the Soviet leadership believed that it had 
now found a new formula for guaranteeing the 
unity of the international Communist movement—a 
hope which, however, soon proved an illusion. 

The Soviet leadership was so spellbound by 
the events of 1956-57 that it kept singling out 
“revisionism” as the main target of its criticism 
for almost the entire year of 1958—especially after 
the Yugoslav Communists adopted their new party 
program at the Seventh Party Congress in Ljub- 
ljana—and failed to see the full extent of a danger 
which now threatened Moscow’s claim to leader- 
ship from an entirely new quarter. 


The Formation of the 
*‘Dogmatist”? Wing 


The same 20th Party Congress of February, 
1956, which had encouraged the reform-Communist 
(“revisionist’’) forces by condemning  Stalin’s 
crimes and promulgating new ideological theses, 
was also instrumental in arousing the first resist- 
ance of the Chinese CP, thus bringing about the 
formation of the “dogmatist’” wing. The more the 
Soviet leadership departed from Stalinist methods 
in its domestic policy (although with delays and 
backsliding), and the more it adapted its foreign 
policy to the conditions of the atomic age, the more 
possible it became to criticize Soviet policy from 
the “left.” In the view of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, the development of Soviet rocket technology 
and the growth of national revolutionary move- 
ments in former colonial territories opened new 
revolutionary perspectives. Peking began openly 
propagating its new revolutionary line in a series 
of articles entitled “Long Live Leninism!,”’ the 
first appearing on Lenin’s 90th birthday anni- 
versary in April 1960.9 This, no doubt, marked 
the beginning of the schism in the Communist 
world movement, once solidly united against re- 
visionism. Now there were two new opposing con- 
cepts, those of Moscow and Peking, which reflected 
differences in the degree of development, tradition, 
political power and the international position of 
the two Communist countries. The differences be- 
tween them were bound to accelerate the further 
disintegration of international communism. 


* Mentioned indirectly in Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw) Novem- 
ber 29, 1957 and in Neues Deutschland, November 30, 1957. 

®° Hung Ch’i No. 9, April 1960. English in G. F. Hudson, 
Richard Loewenthal and Roderick MacFarquhar, The Sino- 
Soviet Dispute, New York, Praeger, 1961, pp. 82-112. 


The Soviet concept (insofar as it concerns the 
Communist world movement) places the socialist 
countries in the center. It envisions a long period 
of co-existence (in the diplomatic but not in the 
ideological sphere), which Communist countries 
should utilize for the purpose of achieving eco- 
nomic superiority over the West, and eventually, 
of course, political domination as well. 

Communist parties of capitalist countries 
should support this process, strengthen their po- 
litical power and influence, and make use of all 
revolutionary opportunities, whenever possible, 
to seize power in a peaceful and “parliamentary” 
manner. Although the seizure of power by force 
and violence is by no means eschewed, Soviet theo- 
reticians have emphasized the desirability of 
strengthening political influence, as a method 
which carries with it lesser risks. The struggle for 
“peace’’—in other words, the support of Soviet pol- 
icies—takes precedence over revolutionary experi- 
ments. Similarly, Communists in the emerging 
countries should not, as a rule, assume power hast- 
ily, but instead they should try to influence the 
dominant political forces of their countries, and 
to exert pressure in the direction of a “non-capital- 
ist path.” 
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Moscow’s Version of 
“The Road to Paris Leads through Peking” 


Caption: 
Duet of the Gallic Rooster and the Pekinese Duck. 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), September 10, 1963. 


The Peking thesis, on the other hand—if we 
confine ourselves here again to outlining the basic 


guidelines for the Communist world movement— __ 


proceeds from the assumption that the revolution- 
ary center of the world has shifted to the emerging 
countries. The main task of the Communist coun- 
tries must be to further the revolutionary move- 
ment in the underdeveloped countries and to sup- 
port it by an uncompromising attitude toward the 
West (“imperialism”). The “mass organizations” 
(peace movement, trade unions, women and youth 
organizations) should become firmly integrated in- 
to the revolutionary struggle; the Communist par- 
ties in Western countries should prepare them- 
selves for the imminent revolutionary struggles. 
Coexistence, economic competition, disarmament 
and the peaceful path to socialism are either to be 
rejected as “revisionist” or can at best be used as 
tactical slogans. 


he formation of both these interna- 
tional Communist concepts, which was inextrica- 
bly interwoven with the struggle for leadership of 


the world movement, has directly affected all other | 


Communist parties and organizations. Now it was 
up to them to adopt one or the other thesis, (and 
to ally themselves with one or the other center), 
or to maneuver between both. From this time on, 


international Communist meetings, congresses and ° 
conferences lost the image of unity and monotony | 


which had been customary in the past, and became 


transformed into scenes of acrimonious struggles ' 


and debates. 


At the Conference of World Trade Unions in | 
Peking (June 5-9, 1960) the Chinese line was sup- ~ 


ported by the delegates of Albania and of some 
Asiatic and African countries (North Vietnam, 


Burma, Ceylon, Somalia, Sudan, Indonesia and » 
Zanzibar)!® and a factional conference was held © 


behind Moscow’s back.1!! 


The Bucharest Confer- | 


ence of Communist party leaders which followed © 


(June 21-26, 1960) made clear that the differences 
were not confined to the mass organizations, but 
that a Chinese-Albanian alliance had arisen in the © 
Communist movement as such.!2 The controversies 


between the two factions (which were much deeper © 


10 Peking Review, No. 24, June 1960. The Sino-Soviet Dis- 


pute, op. cit. pp. 123-126, and Donald Zagoria The Sino- 
Soviet Conflict, Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 
1962, pp. 320-323. 

1 At least Moscow asserts this in “Open Letter of the CC 
of the CPSU,” July 14, 1963. 


2 William E. Griffith, Albania and the Sino-Soviet Rift, | 


Cambridge, MIT Press, 1963, pp. 41-45. 
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and sharper than seemed evident at the time) were 
also noticeable at the Vietnam Party Congress (at 
the beginning of September 1960). Above all they 
came to the fore in the meetings of the commis- 
sion of twenty-six party delegates who were sup- 
posed to prepare the ground for the new Com- 
munist world conference. 

Another new step in the growing schism was 
reached at the World Conference of 81 Communist 
Parties which began in Moscow on November 10, 
and which, instead of continuing for only a few 
days as planned, lasted until December 2.13 At this 
gathering the Chinese and Albanian Communists 
found themselves supported by the CP delegations 
of North Korea, Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Indo- 
nesia and Australia. The ‘“dogmatists’” demanded 
the elimination of the references to the 20th Party 
Congress, the doctrines of coexistence, destaliniza- 
tion and disarmament, all of which were contained 
in the proposed draft of the declaration; in addi- 
tion, they demanded that the criticism of the Yugo- 
slav Communists be sharpened. Coexistence could 
be used, according to the “dogmatists,” only as a 
tactical slogan, and disarmament would be possible 
only after the complete victory of communism 
throughout the world. Bitter controversies arose 
between both factions over this question, and 
Soviet policy was criticized for being revisionist and 
opportunistic by the Chinese Communist Party and 
even more strongly by the Albanian Communist 
Party. 

There was also a fierce fight over relations 
within the Communist world movement. The 
Soviet draft had contained a ban on the formation 
of factions. In the preliminary sessions, the Peking 
faction had already refused to accept this. At the 
conference itself this passage was again inserted at 
the request of the Brazilian and Cuban Communist 
parties, but again it was removed under the pres- 
sure of the “dogmatists,” so that in the final text 
only the unity of the Communist world movement 
was emphasized. The proposal to form a perma- 
nent secretariat of the world movement, made by 
several delegations, was rejected by the French and, 
even more strongly, by the Italian CP delegation 
which moreover requested that the anti-Yugoslav 
remarks be toned down and complained (rightly 


‘From materials of the Italian CP: Interventi della dele- 
gazione del PCI alla Conferenza degli 81 Partiti comunisti e 
operai, Rome, January 1962. From the French CP: Contribu- 
tion de la delegation francaise a la conference des partis com- 
munistes et ouvriers, Paris, November 1961. From the Bel- 
gian CP: Article by Jean Terfre in Le Drapeau Rouge, Jan- 
uary 5-17, 1962. English translation in Alexander Dallin, 
(Ed.) Diversity in International Communism, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1963, pp. 829-867. 
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so) that the declaration was too long-winded and 
that it contained many repetitions. 


The ‘Albanian Controversy” 


Actually, the declaration of the 81 Communist 
parties, made public on December 5, 1960, was not 
only a compromise but an elastic conglomeration 
of various contradictory theses. The different fac- 
tions could now base themselves on the formula- 
tions agreed upon at the time and always claim to 
be acting “in the spirit of the declaration of 1960.” 
The Fourth Party Congress of the Albanian CP 
(February 13-20, 1961), which had twice been post- 
poned, demonstrated how superficially the differ- 
ences had actually been resolved. At this congress 
the supporters of the Soviet faction polemicized 
against their Albanian hosts, albeit in carefully 
phrased ideological language; the Greek CP dele- 
gation left the Congress in protest, while the Chi- 
nese-Albanian line was supported (although in 
varying degrees) by the CP delegations of North 
Korea, North Vietnam, Indonesia, Burma and 
Ceylon.1+_ The exacerbation of Soviet-Albanian re- 
lations in the ensuing months (the departure of 
Soviet submarines, the closing off of Albania for 
East European tourists, the entry of Chinese tech- 
nicians and the demonstrative recall of the Soviet 
ambassador) led to an alienation of such far-reach- 
ing proportions that the Albanian Communists 
were no longer invited to the Soviet Party Congress. 

The 22nd Congress of the CPSU, which met 
from October 14 to 30, 1961, had originally been 
convoked to propagandize the new Party Program, 
but instead it was made the forum for a renewed 
onslaught on Stalin and the Stalinist past, for new 
accusations against the “anti-party group,” and 
above all, for a vehement Soviet attack on the Al- 
banian Communists, who were branded as “split- 
ters” and “renegades.” 15 The Soviet attempt to 
isolate the Albanian Communists from Peking—or 
indeed, to overthrow the Albanian leaders entirely 
—was a complete failure. The Chinese CP, repre- 
sented at the Congress by Chou En-lai, held stead- 
fast to their Albanian alliance,16 and the CP lead- 
ers in Tirana not only rejected the Soviet accusa- 
tions, but took the offensive and even threatened 
to come out with revelations about internal Soviet 
events.1" Of the 66 foreign CP delegates at the 


“William E. Griffith, op. cit, 68-76. 
Pravda, October 18, 22 and 23, 1961. 
% Pravda, Oct. 20, 1961. 

“Zeri i Popullit (Tirana), Nov. 8, 1961. 


Soviet Party Congress, 22 refrained from support- 
ing Moscow’s anti-Albanian attack—some because 
they themselves shared or sympathized with the 
views of the outlaws, others because they wanted 
to remain neutral, while still others simply had not 
worked out their own positions. 

The result of the 22nd Party Congress was an 
even deeper split within international communism. 
The Yugoslav, Polish and particularly the Italian 
Communists made use of the anti-dogmatist char- 
acter of the Congress to re-emphasize their condem- 
nation of Stalinism and their support of ‘“‘polycen- 
trism.” 18 The Peking group was now encouraged 
by North Korea’s demonstrative greetings to the 
Albanian Communists who had been cast out by 
Moscow; similar greetings were sent by the Com- 
munist parties of China, North Vietnam, Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya and New Zealand (the Au- 
stralian Communists had in the meantime drawn 
closer to the Moscow line). Controversies flared up 
again at the subsequent congresses of the World 
Peace Council in Stockholm (December 4-15, 1961) 
and the World Federation of Trade Unions (De- 
cember 16-19, 1961). The supporters of the Moscow 
faction maintained that the struggle for peace and 
the Soviet disarmament proposals should be given 
priority, while the Peking faction (supported in 
this question by some African and Latin American 
delegations) tried to rally these organizations in 
support of national revolutionary movements. At 
the same time an additional controversy took place 
at the Trade Union congress between the Italian 
delegation (supported by Yugoslav and Polish rep- 
resentatives), which advocated greater autonomy 
and independence, and the adherents of the Mos- 
cow faction who sought to prevent this.1® 


The ‘“‘Communist Neutrals’’ 


Meanwhile, the situation had become so con- 
fused that some Communist parties—although for 
varying reasons—began to urge that a new world 
Communist conference be convened to resolve the 
differences. The North Vietnamese reconcilia- 
tion proposal in January 1961 (not made public at 


18 Diversity in International Communism, op. cit., Polish 
statement pp. 318-332; Italian, pp. 408-475; Yugoslav, pp. 584- 
604. 

1 T’Unita, Dec. 7, 1961; Borba, Dec. 12, 1961. English in 
William Griffith, op. cit., pp. 122-129. See also “Workers 
Disunite,” by G. E. Lynd, Problems of Communism, March- 
April, 1962. 


that time), was soon supported by the Communist 
parties of Sweden, Great Britain, New Zealand and 
Indonesia.2° The fact that two of these parties— 
the Indonesian and New Zealand—were close to the 
Peking faction, while the parties of Sweden and 
Great Britain were sympathetic to Moscow, indi- 
cated that this proposal, however well-intended, 
would only serve to complicate matters further. 
This was bound to happen because, in the first 
place, to the previous disputes a new one was 
added, dealing with the question of how and in 
what way the differences of opinion in the Com- 
munist world movement were to be settled; and 
secondly, because the attitude of various Com- 
munist parties toward this question (and in a 
broader context toward relations within the world 
movement as a whole) did not at all correspond to 
the former groupings, with the result that new 
“fronts” were being created. The reconciliation 
proposal of the “neutral five” for an early convo- 
cation of a world conference was supported by the 
Chinese CP in an internal letter of April 7, 1962, 
but Peking’s support was combined with a demand 
(unacceptable to Moscow at that time) that the 
Soviet leadership first normalize its relations with 
the Albanian CP. 

The Sino-Soviet conflict temporarily subsided 
during the spring and early summer of 1962 and 
was restricted, for the time being, to carefully 
worded ideological argument: the Peking faction 
made indirect allusions to Soviet policy as resem- 
bling that of Kautsky and Bernstein,?! while in 
Moscow appropriate documents by Lenin were 
found and made public which made Soviet policy 
appear to be the consistent realization of Lenin’s 
ideas. However, the end of this interval was 
marked by the acceptance of Mongolia into the 
Comecon at the beginning of June (China, North 
Korea and North Vietnam had been invited more 
than once to participate as observers), and by the 
trip of Soviet President Brezhnev to Yugoslavia 
(September, 1962). The conflict was more than 
ever intensified by the Chinese-Indian border dis- 
pute at the end of October as well as by the Cuban 
crisis, erupting into the open with stormy scenes 
at the CP Congresses in Bulgaria (November 5-14), 
Hungary (November 20-24), Italy (December 2-8) 
and Czechoslovakia (December 4-8). 

The ‘“dogmatist’” wing (which at that time 
consisted of the Communist parties of China, Al- 
bania, North Korea, Burma, Thailand, Malaya and 
New Zealand, with the sympathizing parties of 


2” First mentioned in a letter of the Chinese CP Central 
Committee to Moscow, March 9, 1963. 

“On Bernsteinian Revisionism,” Hung Ch’i, Peking, Feb. 
10, 1962. “On Kautskyism,” Hung Ch’i, Peking, Apr. 25, 1962. 
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Indonesia and Japan, and which had some support 
in the mass organizations of some emerging coun- 
tries) urged in December, 1962, that there be an 
early convocation of a Communist world confer- 
ence. This insistence was impelled, of course, by 
the “dogmatists’”” hope of winning over new sup- 
porters.” Sensing the growing anti-Moscow senti- 
ments, the Soviet leaders were hardly enthusiastic 
about this idea, and strove to postpone the convo- 
cation of the conference. The East German Com- 
munist Party Congress (January 15-21, 1963, in 
East Berlin) was used by Khrushchev as a kind of 
“summit meeting” with the leaders of the ruling 
Communist parties—Gomulka, Ulbricht, Novotny, 
Zhivkov, Tsedenbal—with the conspicuous absence 
of Rumanian party leader Gheorghiu-Dej indicat- 
ing new complications. There were stormy and 
riotous scenes at the East German Party Congress. 
On several occasions, organized claques prevented 
the leader of the Chinese delegation, Wu Hsiu- 
Chuan, from addressing the gathering, while the 
Yugoslav Communists (participating for the first 
time since 1948 in an East European CP congress) 
were received with wild applause. Other delegates 
of the Peking faction could not speak at all, and 
the fact that the 17 Latin American parties were 
“represented” by only one speaker, Morando of the 
Chilean CP, again offered evidence of Moscow’s 
difficulties with the Communist movement of that 
continent. 

However, especially significant from the long- 
range point of view was the fact that Khrushchev 
in his speech of January 16, 1963, for the first time 
sanctioned ideologically what had been taking 
place in practice over recent years. Hitherto it had 
been considered sacrosanct that there could be no 
difference of opinion among the Communist parties 
of various countries since they all stood “on the 
foundation of Marxism-Leninism.” Khrushchev 
now declared, however, that such differences were 
completely possible and natural: “It goes without 
saying that it is not excluded from Communist 
parties of different countries to present different 
views on even very important questions.” The 
early convocation of a world conference, which 
Peking had demanded, was rejected by Khrushchev 
who argued that such a conference would not bring 
about “any peaceful and reasonable settlement of 
differences, but would bring them to a head and 
cause the danger of a split.” It would be far better 
“to suspend the polemics between Communist 
parties and to allow a certain amount of time to 
elapse so that, as they say, tempers may cool off.” 28 


* Pravda, Jan. 7, 1963. 
* Pravda, Jan. 17, 1963. 
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Under these circumstances it seemed wise for 
Moscow to accept the new, now official reconcilia- 
tion proposal of the North Korean CP, presented 
on February 12, 1963, and couched in lucid and 
non-inflammatory diplomatic language. It urged 
the contending parties to get together for the pur- 
pose of airing their differences—to which the Soviet 
leadership agreed, declaring, in a letter of February 
21 to, Peking, that they were ready for direct Sino- 
Soviet talks.74 


Reconciliation or Break? 


The CPSU’s letter was the first in a grotesque 
exchange of correspondence between Moscow and 
Peking which lasted almost three months. The 
point at issue was merely when and where to hold 
the meeting and what should be discussed. It was 
not until the middle of May that both sides agreed 
to meet in Moscow on July 5. During these pro- 
tracted negotiations, however, the divergence in 
world communism was intensified by two new im- 
portant events. 

The first of these was the “Rumanian affair.” 
Back in the late autumn of 1962 there had been a 
sharp controversy between Soviet and Rumanian 
historians over the question of whether the Anto- 
nescu regime had been overthrown in the autumn 
of 1944 mainly by Soviet troops or by Rumanian 
Communists. The demonstrative absence of the 
Rumanian party leader, Gheorghi-Dej, from the 
party congress in East Berlin clearly indicated that 
this had by no means been a dispute about history 
only. The Rumanian Communists wanted, rather, 
to pursue their industrialization program and to 
resist the broader integration within Comecon pro- 
posed at the February session of that organization. 
In March the Bucharest leadership called a spe- 
cial meeting of its central committee, subsequently 
informing party members at closed meetings about 
the differences with Moscow. At the April Come- 
con session, the Rumanians again refused to accept 
the prepared resolutions. Rumania’s increasing 
economic contact with the West and the simul- 
taneous resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Albania (in the middle of April), as well as the 
publication of the Chinese declarations on June 
20 in Bucharest, were clear signs that the Ruman- 
ian CP, which had been one of Moscow’s most loyal 
satellites in the past, was also going its own way. 


* First published in Pravda, Mar. 4, 1963. 


The second and more significant sharpening 
of the conflict came about as a result of the ac- 
tions of the Chinese who, instead of refraining 
from further polemics pending the Sino-Soviet 
talks, kept publishing new attacks against the 
French CP,25 the Italian CP,26 the CPUSA,?7 and 
the Indian CP.?8 In addition, at the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference in Moshi, Tanganyika 
(February, 1963)*® and the international meeting 
of Communist journalists in Djakarta%° (April 
1963) there were clashes between the delegations of 
both factions. Finally, at the beginning of July 
the North Korean edition of Problems of Peace and 
Socialism was suspended (the Albanian edition had 
already been suspended in March 1962 and the 
Chinese edition in December 1962). At the World 
Congress of Women in Moscow (June 24-29), the 
women delegates of both factions literally got into 
each other’s hair. The program proposed by the 
Moscow wing was rejected by the delegates of 
China, North Korea, Albania and Indonesia (the 
delegations of North and South Vietnam, Laos and 
Japan abstained), and Yang Yung-yu, the leader of 
the Chinese delegation, indignantly cried out, “You 
not only don’t want to make any more revolutions 
yourselves, but you don’t permit anybody else to 
make them.” 3! 


eking’s intransigence hardly created 
a favorable atmosphere for the Sino-Soviet talks. 
Indeed, reconciliation was completely out of the 
question, what with Peking’s publication, in the 
middle of June, of a detailed 25-point program 
which systematically and clearly enumerated the 
political concepts of the dogmatist faction,#? all this 
under the pretext of offering an “agenda” for the 
Sino-Soviet negotiations. 


*“Whence the Differencesp—A reply to Comrade Thorez 
and Other Comrades,’ Peking Review, No. 9. March Il, 
1963. 

*6 “More on the Differences between Comrade Togliatti and 
Us,” Peking Review, No. 10-11, March 15, 1963. 

*7“A4 Comment on the Statement of the CP of the USA,” 
Peking Review, No. 10-11, March 15, 1963. 

*°““Mirror for Revisionists,” Peking Review, No. 10-11, Mar. 
15, 1963. 

” Pravda, July 14, 1963. 

% Neues Deutschland, East Berlin, Sept. 12, 1963. 

3 Speech in Peking on July 18, 1963. Struggle Between 
Two Lines at the World Congress of Women in Moscow, 
brochure issued by Peking, 1963; German edition of the bro- 
Chure;) p11 59. 

%“A Proposal Concerning the General Line of the Inter- 
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June 21, 1963. 


The appearance of the 25-point program and 
its immediate (and illegal) dissemination within 
the Soviet Union and several other Communist 
countries led not only to a renewed aggravation of 
state relations, but also forced Moscow to issue a 
sharp reply. In its “open letter’ of July 14, the 
Soviet Central Committee not only refuted Peking’s 
accusations but also expounded its own views on 
every single point.33 Under these circumstances, 
the Sino-Soviet negotiations, which had begun on 
July 5, broke off inconclusively on July 20. Soon 
thereafter, more bad blood was created by the 
Soviet signing of the atomic test-ban agreement, 
with Communist China openly attacking it and 


with China, North Korea, North Vietnam and 


Cuba refusing to sign it. At subsequent meetings— 
of the Anti-Atom Congress in Hiroshima (August 
2-7, 1963), the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference in 
Nicosia (September 10-12, 1963 34)_and at confer- 
ences of steering committees of the Communist- 


run World Youth Organization, Student Federa- - 
tion and the International Organization of Jour- | 


nalists there were open clashes between both fac- 
tions.%5 


Controversy about the 
World Conference 


The dispute had now reached a new high | 
point. One after another, sharp anti-Soviet “com- | 
mentaries” °6 issued from Peking openly support- — 
ing the pro-Peking fractions and opposition groups _ 
in the Communist parties of Western countries, — 


while the Moscow leaders used every means to per- 
suade CP leaders of other countries to come out 


for the Soviet line and to condemn the “Peking 


splitters.” By September, 1963, more than 60 out 


of 90 CP leaderships had come out for the Soviet _ 


line (although in varying degrees). 


%3“‘Open Letter from CC of CPSU to Party Organizations 
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Thus, it appeared to the Soviet leadership that 
the time had indeed arrived to call a Communist 
world conference to condemn the “‘splitters’’ once 
and for all and thereby restore discipline among 
the remaining Communist parties. Accordingly, 
the Portuguese party issued a statement, clearly 
inspired by Moscow, calling for a Communist 
world conference, and urging that the conference 
pass a unanimous resolution (quite obviously di- 
rected against the Peking wing) prohibiting any in- 
terference by any Communist party in the affairs 
of another. No party, said the Portuguese Com- 
munists, should have the right to enter into po- 


_ litical alliances with members of another country’s 


party without the consent of the party leadership 


- concerned.*®* There followed a declaration of the 


Paraguay CP, likewise inspired by Moscow, which 
proposed that at the Communist world conference 


- —planned for November or at the latest, December, 


1963—the declaration of the 81 CP’s of December, 
1960, be altered in one important respect: The 
principal target of criticism should no longer be 


“revisionism” but rather the “dogmatist deviation” 


which “has become the chief threat to the inter- 
national Communist movement.” 38 The French 
CP also spoke out in favor of “taking into account” 


_at the planned world conference “the changes 


which have taken place” and making decisions 
“which are required to strengthen the unity of the 
world movement.” 3° With the publication in mid- 


_ October of the 34-page Soviet article “For the Gen- 


eral Line of the Communist World Movement— 
Against Left Opportunism, Dogmatism and Ad- 
venturism” #° the most detailed exposition of the 
Soviet line to date—everything appeared ready for 
the decisive blow against the “dogmatists.” 


evertheless, no more than a few days 
later the campaign for the planned anti-Peking 
world conference suddenly came to a halt. The 
reason for it was obvious; Moscow was faced with 


_Mounting opposition on this score. Not only had 


the Communist parties of North Korea, Indo- 
nesia, New Zealand and Japan, which sympathized 
with Peking, spoken out against the projected con- 
ference, but even quite a number of parties 
generally sympathetic to Moscow proved rather 
cool to the idea. The neutralist Norwegian CP 
came out with a new offer of reconciliation which 
it sent to both Moscow and Peking: it proposed 


7 Pravda, Sept. 24, 1963. 

* Pravda, Sept. 30, 1963. 

* T’Humanite, Paris, Oct. 10; Pravda, Oct. 19. 1963. 
* Kommunist, No. 15, Oct. 1963. 
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that committees for the various Communist parties 
in question be set up in an attempt to settle the 
conflict through private discussions (!)#4 Much 
more serious for Moscow, however, was the fact 
that the Italian CP also issued an official declara- 
tion stating its “reservations” about the world 
conference. “In the present circumstances such a 
conference could in fact find itself faced with a 
choice between two solutions, both prejudicial to 
the Communist movement—either a further worsen- 
ing of the present divergencies, even going so far as 
an open break, or else a completely formal and un- 
satisfactory compromise.” 42 The Polish CP also 
endeavored to restrain the Soviet leaders and to 
stop them before they made too precipitous a 


move—no doubt fearing a strengthening of Mos- 


cow’s control over Eastern Europe should the grow- 
ing conflict result in a complete rupture of rela- 
tions between the CPSU and the CCP. Finally, the 
Rumanian prime minister, Ion Gheorge Maurer, 
declared that instead of a world conference, first 
“open polemics should end” and then “negotia- 
tions [should be] resumed between the CPSU and 
the CPC,” the more so since “other parties” had 
also expressed themselves to be ‘of the same 
opinion.” # 

Faced with this resistance, the Soviet leader- 
ship had to abandon the planned anti-Peking world 
conference, and to adopt again a “‘softer” line. As 
of the beginning of 1964, the CPSU as well as 
parties allied with it, have drastically cut down on 
their polemics against Peking; yet there is little 
doubt that this restraint will not be of a long 
duration. In fact, the latest blast from Peking 
(February 4, 1964), issued just as this article was 
about to go to press, augurs an intensification of 
the feud—if not, indeed, a complete and formal 
break. 


Future Perspectives 


It seems to this author that the principal stages 
in the recent history of international communism, 
which have been mentioned but cursorily in this 
article, nevertheless offer material for several con- 
clusions. 

First of all, one is struck by the fact that the 
process of divergence has affected all the member 
organizations of the Communist world movement: 


" Friheten, Oslo, Oct. 7, 1963. 
“TL’Unita, Rome, Oct. 26, 1963. 
* World Marxist Review, No. 11, Nov. 1963, pn. 91. 


Communist states as well as Communist parties in 
the industrially developed nations of the West and 
in the emerging nations, and finally, in a particu- 
larly dramatic form, the Communist-controlled 
mass organizations (e.g., the World Peace Council, 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, International 
Women’s Democratic Federation, and so on). 

The process of divergence has, however, not 
led to a clearcut alignment of all 90 Communist 
parties of the world and all national sections of 
mass organizations into pro-Peking and _ pro- 
Moscow factions—though a growing number of 
parties, to be sure, have been subjected to factional 
splits. By and large, the former monolith has given 
way to many groupings and currents in which sev- 
eral parties (by no means all) are more or less 
loosely grouped around the two important centers, 
Moscow and Peking. 


A NEW ALLIANCE?* 


Pyongyang (North Korea), Feb. 6, 1964: 
Minju Choson today heartily hails the big 
achievements made by the Rumanian people 
in the fulfillment of the 1963 economic plan. 
Commenting on the report of the Central Sta- 
tistical Board of the Rumanian People’s Re- 
public on the results of the economic plan, the 
paper stresses: the successes of the Rumanian 
people are the fruition of the correct economic 
policy of the Rumanian Workers Party and 
the creative endeavors made by the Rumanian 
people, upholding the party policy. 


—Pyongyang Radio (in English), Feb. 6, 1964. 


In the name of the “international di- 
vision of labor,”’ the leaders of the CPSU oppose 
the adoption by fraternal countries of the policy 
of building socialism by their own efforts and 
developing their economies on an independent 
basis, and attempt to turn them into economic 
appendages. They have tried to force those 
fraternal countries which are comparatively 
backward economically to abandon industriali- 
zation and become their sources of raw ma- 
terials and markets for surplus products. 


—People’s Daily (Peking), Feb. 4, 1964. 

* For a discussion of the conflict between Rumania and the 

Soviet Union, see R. V. Burks’ article ‘Perspectives for Eastern 
Europe” in this issue, p. 73.—Ed. 
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he decision of a given Communist 
party or organization to opt “for Peking” does not 
presuppose a unanimous approval by that party of 
either, say, the people’s communes or of Peking’s 
position with regard to Stalin; rather, the principal 
motivating factor seems to be the party’s indig- 
enous interests which, for one reason or another, 
brings it into affinity with Peking’s ideological 
and strategic theses. Similarly, many Communist 
parties and organizations are favorable to Moscow 
because the Soviet concepts more closely express 
their own conditions and interests. In addition, 
other factors can play a part, such as the existence 
of previous ties between the parties concerned and 
one or the other center, or different kinds of or- 
ganizational or financial dependence (including 
the training of officials). Above all, one should not 
underestimate the importance of those Communist 
parties which maneuver between both centers, as 
well as of the “neutrals,” some of which want to 
keep out of the conflict altogether, while others 
strive to settle the differences through new offers of 
reconciliation. In this way, not just two wings 
have been formed in the Communist world move- 
ment but also a great number of intermediate 
groupings and factions. 


There are additional points to be taken into 
account in judging potential future perspectives. 
One possibility might be a reconciliation between 
Moscow and Peking and an accompanying attempt 
to return to the erstwhile monolithic unity of the 
Communist world movement, perhaps in somewhat 
more “up-to-date” form. Certainly there are many 
forces in the international Communist movement 
that desire and strive for unity, and there is little 
doubt that repeated attempts will be made in that 
direction in the future. Nevertheless, the conflict 
in world communism has reached such an acute 
stage that the possibility of a complete reconcilia- 
tion and a return to a monolithic structure appears 
to be very slim indeed. Even a change in the leader- 
ship of both Communist centers—Mao reached 70 
in November, 1963, and Khrushchev will reach the 
same age in April, 1964—would hardly suffice to 
restore the unity that existed before 1953. Too 
much has taken place in recent years; the disagree- 
ments are too profound, the personal slights too 
rankling for unity to be achieved by a meeting of 
the leaders, by a joint communiqué or by an 
apology by either one or both disputants. 


The second possibility might be an open or- 
ganizational rupture in world communism result- 
ing in a Moscow and a Peking faction. This could 
occur, for example, with the Peking faction first 
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establishing its own official international Com- 
munist journal, then calling “‘anti-imperialist’’ con- 
ference, and congresses, and finally forming its own 
“international”. If this were to happen, Peking 
would gather around it, in addition to the above- 
mentioned Communist parties, the militant, ac- 
tivist national revolutionary forces of various de- 
veloping countries which have sometimes sided 
with Communist parties, creating a movement dif- 
fering in several essential respects from any 
previous international Communist organizations. 
The beginnings of such a development can un- 
dloubtedly be discerned already, but one should 
bear in mind that many important forces of the 
Communist world movement will resist a final or- 
ganizational split with all their might. 


he evolution of world communism to 
date has, however, avoided both of these extreme 
solutions. On the one hand, all attempts at a re- 
conciliation and return to unity have foundered, 
and on the other hand while both centers have 
certainly made adequate preparations for an open 
split, they seem to have been reluctant to take the 
final, irrevocable step in that direction. It is en- 
tirely conceivable that the process of divergence 
will continue along the same lines for quite a long 
time. In such a case it is probable that the Com- 
munist countries (despite many mutual interests) 
will differ. more and more from one another in 
their practical policies, and gradually a new rela- 
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tionship will also be formed between the leading 
Communist centers and the active Communist 
parties and organizations in the other Western 
industrial states and emerging countries. Both 
centers, Moscow and Peking, can no longer attain 
immediate, unconditional and unqualified support 
for their political line merely by fiat. 

The longer the process of divergence goes on, 
the 1aore Communist parties and Communist-domi- 
nated organizations will change from obedient vas- 
sals to courted allies, and the greater will be their 
ability to differ, to disagree, to strike out on their 
own. 

What this means is that Communist parties 
and organizations will be able to concentrate more 
and more on domestic problems and will no longer 
consider it their main task to act as propagandists 
for Moscow (or Peking). It also means that there 
will be more debates, discussions and _ contro- 
versies and that various Communist parties may 
well gain a greater power of attraction and—con- 
comitantly—greater political influence. 

Thus the changes we have been witnessing in 
recent years should not be viewed merely as har- 
bingers of a split, but rather as proof of the emer- 
gence of a greater heterogeneity in the international 
Communist movement, not merely as manifesta- 
tions of a continuing struggle between two centers, 
but also as indications of the formation of new, 
more varied, and more complex relations between 
parties, organizations and states all calling them- 
selves ““Communist’’—in short, as the first steps in a 
profound transformation of the Communist move- 
ment throughout the world. 


Boring from Within 


By Kevin Devlin 


~ 


Revolutionary people and parties everywhere 
are more and more placing their hopes on the 
genuine Marxist-Leninist parties, including the 
Communist Party of China, and the genuine 
Marxist-Leninist groups and individuals whose 
thinking increasingly represents the banner of 
revolutionary Marxism-Leninism, the banner of 
world revolution .. . Where there is revision- 
ism, there will be Marxism-Leninism fighting 
against it; and where the expulsion of Marxist- 
Leninists from the party and other measures 
are taken to create splits, new and outstanding 
Marxists-Leninists and strong revolutionary 
parties are bound to emerge. 


—Chou Yang, Deputy Director of the Propaganda Depart- 
ment of the Central Committee of the CPC, in a report to 
the Committee of the Department of Philosophy and Social 
Sciences of the Chinese Academy of Science, Peking, Oct. 26, 
1963; People’s Daily, Dec. 27, 1963. 


n the long speech cited above Com- 
rade Chou Yang expounded for his elite audience 
the philosophical basis of the ideological dispute 
which has transformed the world Communist move- 
ment in recent years, explaining it—from the Chi- 
nese viewpoint—in terms of the Marxist dialectic 
and Mao Tse-tung’s doctrine of contradictions. 


Mr. Devlin is an Irish journalist, formerly with the 
Foreign Desk of the Manchester Guardian, who 
since 1960 has worked as a political analyst for 
Radio Free Europe in Munich, Germany. He has 
published a number of articles in European 
journals on the subject of Communist movements 
outside the Soviet bloc. 


This has more than theoretical importance. While 
conflicting national interests may lie at the bottom 
of the Sino-Soviet quarrel,! the ideological differ- 
ences not only make it much more difficult to settle 
that conflict: they also involve, necessarily, the ex- 
tension of the struggle to the whole world move- 
ment. Communism is more than a political system; 
it is a doctrine with absolute claims and global pre- 
tensions. For that reason, each of the two major 
protagonists must assert the right to speak for and 
to the entire international movement. The con- 
sequent struggle has been waged within individual 
parties, at inter-party meetings and international 
and regional organizations, at every level and in 
every field of activity. 

The Chinese have themselves emphasized the 
part that the “three-continents strategy” plays in 
their challenge to Soviet leadership of the world 
movement. This strategy concentrates on the 
“storm-centers of world revolution” in the under- 
developed countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, shrewdly exploiting the resentment of the 
“have-nots” against the “haves,” of the non-whites 
against the whites. Ideologically, it rests on the 
thesis that the main “contradiction” of our time is 
not that between socialism and capitalism, but that 


‘Luigi Longo, Togliatti’s deputy, seems to have been the 
first Communist to refer publicly to this basic clash of na- 
tional interests, in a speech to the Italian CP Central Com- 
mittee reported in L’Unita, Dec. 23, 1961. 
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between the national liberation movement and 


imperialism. 
Unable to make much headway in the original 
international front organizations, largely con- 


trolled by European Communists, the Chinese 
moved during 1963 toward the creation of sepa- 
rate, rival Afro-Asian bodies, from which the Rus- 
sians could be excluded on racial grounds.? At a 
conference held in Djakarta in April to set up a 
new Afro-Asian journalists’ association, the Soviet 
delegates—on the insistence of the Chinese—were 
restricted to observer status and were refused mem- 
bership in the new body (five months later the 
Chinese boycotted a Mediterranean conference- 
cruise organized by the Prague-based International 
Organization of Journalists). In September a 
Peking branch of the World Federation of Scien- 
tific Workers was established, and it was announced 
that the new ‘Peking Center” was planning a sym- 
posium of Asian, African and Latin American sci- 
entists for August 1964. On October 3 a Peking 
communique on the occasion of a visit by African 
students announced that a conference would be 
convened (no date was given) to consider the crea- 
tion of a “three-continents” student organization, 
an obvious rival to the Prague-based International 
Union of Students. Another Djakarta meeting at 
the end of October prepared for an “Asian-African 
workers’ conference,” to be held in the Indonesian 
capital by “the early part of the middle of 1964” 
(this move, however, faces not only Soviet and 
Indian Communist opposition but the indifference 
or cautious distrust of most African labor organi- 
zations). 

The Sino-Soviet struggle is, of course, not mere- 
ly continental or tri-continental, but world-wide; 
and it is a struggle not merely for the control of 
front organizations but for the allegiance of indi- 
vidual Communist parties—or of factions within 
those parties. A recent Kommunist editorial put the 
Soviet view with crude vigor: 


The people in Peking are obviously trying to knock 
together an international bloc out of such factional 
groups and cotertes, mostly consisting of people 
who were expelled from Communist parties—all 
sorts of unprincipled and corrupt elements3 


Within the past two years this disease of fac- 
tionalism has affected parties all over the world 
outside the bloc (inside it, in both the Soviet and 


?For vehement French Communist denunciation of these 
moves, see J. E. Vidal, “Les dirigeants chinois organisent la 
scission,” L’Humanite, Oct. 5, 1963. 

* Kommunist, Moscow, No. 15, 1963. 
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Chinese camps, totalitarian regimes offer factions 
very stony ground, and can suppress any evidence 
of their existence). From America to Australasia, 
from Norway to Nepal, from San Marino to Sydney 
the diligent observer can trace the outlines of the 
conflict. One of its manifestations has been the 
rise of anti-party publications, from the Brazilian 
A Classe Operaria through the Belgian La Voix du 
Peuple and the Israeli Mezpen (Conscience) to the 
Australian Vanguard. Since most party leader- 
ships are loyal (more or less) to Moscow, the story 
is generally one of rebellion by pro-Chinese groups; 
on the other hand, some pro-Chinese parties, no- 
tably those of Japan and New Zealand, have to 
cope with revisionist factions. 


A RIGHT AND A DUTY 


Communists who have been expelled [by 
revisionist leaders] are naturally entitled to pro- 
pagate their ideas outside the party, to organize 
circles and issue newspapers and magazines, 
and they are also entitled to establish a new 
Communist Party . . . If these circles, news- 
papers and new Communist parties are really 
a correction of the old, revisionist party .. . 
then they must be given all support by the 
Marxists-Leninists of all countries. 

—Chairman Aidit's report to the 2nd 


Plenum of the Indonesian CP Central 
Committee, Dec. 23-26, 1963. 


The pattern of factionalism varies considerably 
from country to country. In many instances Sino- 
Soviet rivalry has had a catalytic effect, releasing 
centrifugal forces already in existence. A brief con- 
sideration of a number of “case-histories” will give 
some idea of this world-wide ideological ferment 
and the forms it has taken in various countries. 


SLE SETS SS A SSP EE 
The Latin American Scene 


Because of its geographical position and, espe- 
cially, its revolutionary potential, Latin America 
is a crucially important arena of factionalism. As 
one observer put it: 


Today the Communist movement of Latin America 
is deeply split between the Castroite advocates 


of violence and the Old Guard leaders who stand 
for a policy of collaboration and infiltration. In 
some countries the Communist movement ts on the 
brink of an open rift, and in others this rift has 
already occurred.4 


The factional conflicts in Latin America can- 
not be explained merely in terms of Sino-Soviet 
polarization, because of the emergence on the con- 
tinent of Castroism as a virtual third force. Cas- 
troism is an attitude rather than a doctrine (with 
due respect to the theoretical implications of 
Guevara’s La Guerra de Guerrillas *); as compared 
with Maoism and its ideological infrastructure, it 
can perhaps be best described as revolutionary vol- 
untariasm. As expressed in organizations like the 
Venezuelan Armed Forces for National Liberation 
(FALN) or the Peruvian Movement of the Revo- 
lutionary Left (MIR), it attracts a mixture of 
Communists, Trotskyites, left-wing malcontents 
and assorted revolutionaries. There is direct and 
often considerable Chinese influence in some 
areas,® but generally speaking the struggle is one 
of Castroism vs. Old Guard. 

Nevertheless, there is one Latin American fac- 
tional conflict which can be explained in Sino- 
Soviet terms, and which has become something of 
a locus classicus for the whole world movement. 
This is the struggle in Brazil. 

For about the past two years the pro-Soviet 
Brazilian Communist Party has been facing the 
pro-Chinese challenge of a rival Communist Party 
of Brazil (both confusingly, going under the in- 
itials PCB). The interesting feature of this split is 
that the breakaway party can claim not only fidel- 
ity to revolutionary principles but institutional 
legitimacy. This is an important question for Com- 
munists, and anti-revisionist factions in some other 
countries (notably Belgium and Ceylon) have 
adopted the Brazilian technique of the “extraordi- 
nary congress.” Moreover, this insistence on le- 
gitimacy was strengthened by the fact that the se- 
cessionists were able to take over the title, “Com- 
munist Party of Brazil,’ which the official leader- 
ship of Luis Carlos Prestes exchanged for that of 


‘Ernst Halperin, ‘“Castroism—Challenge to the Latin Amer- 
ican Communists, Problems of Communism, September-Oc- 
tober 1963. 

° For a discussion, see ibid., pp. 11 ff. 

°E.g., the bulletin of an Italian Communist splinter group 
reported “news of the formation within the Chilean Com- 
munist Party of a revolutionary faction under the name of 
Movimiento Revolucionario Communista, which . . . sup- 
ports the position of the Chinese CP,” and connected this 
with “the further fact that the review Pekin Informa has 
6,000 subscribers in Chile.” Ritorniamo a Lenin!’ No. 6, 
Rome, September 30, 1963. 


“Brazilian Communist Party” in August 1961. For 
good measure, they were also able (like the Belgian 
rebels) to revive the name of a famous party paper 
for their fortnightly organ, A Classe Opevaria, in 
shrill opposition to the Prestes party’s weekly 
Novos Rumos. 

Following the 20th CPSU Congress a revis- 
ionist, “peaceful-way” tendency gained strength in 
the PCB, as in several other Latin-American 
parties. It gained control of the party in 1957, 
when Secretary-General Prestes gave it his full and 
formidable support.7. In August 1957 four anti- 
revisionist militants were expelled from the Central 
Committee, and in March 1958 a policy declaration 
laid down the line of parliamentary struggle and 
left-wing alliances—‘‘a repudiation of the militant 
tradition of the party,” according to A Classe Op- 
eraria (August 1-15, 1963). 

The increasingly bitter factional struggle 
reached a decisive stage at the party’s Fifth Con- 
gress in 1960. This was preceded by an organiza- 
tional fight in which the rebels had little chance 
against the party machine. The minority of anti- 
revisionists elected as congress delegates were out- 
voted; later, after the break, they were to sum up 
bitterly: “The Fifth Congress attained the real 
purpose for which it was convened—the expulsion 
of 12 full members of the Central Committee out 
of a total of 25, and of several alternate mem- 
bersia: 

The rebels claimed that, because of these 
“machinations,” the congress “did not reflect the 
will of the party.” Their charges of betrayal gained 
strength when the Prestes leadership decided in 
August 1961 to change the party’s name. This was, 
in fact, merely a legal maneuver which, it was 
hoped, would help to get the party made fully 
legal; but it gave the anti-revisionists a chance to 
represent the change as the creation of “a new 
party that would no longer be governed by the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism.” When their de- 
mand for a special party congress to vote on the 
change was rejected, the way was open for seces- 
sion in the name of legitimacy. 


7Prestes himself has had rich experience of both the vio- 
lent and peaceful ways to socialism. As a young rebel officer 
he led his “Prestes column” on a Mao-like “long march,” 
fighting more than 50 engagements. After the Communist 
Party was legalized in 1945 he built it up with remarkable 
speed, achieving a membership of around 200,000 and a vot- 
ing strength of 800,000 before it was again outlawed in 1947 
(at present, it can carry on political activities, but cannot 
put forward its own candidates for public office). 

8 Resolution of the Central Committee, Communist Party 
of Brazil, July 27, 1963, in reply to the CPSU’s Open Letter 
of July 14: A Classe Operaria (Rio de Janeiro), Aug. 1-15, 
1963. 
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Led by Mauricio Grabois, Joao Amazonas and 
Pedro Pomar, they convened their own “Extraor- 
dinary National Congress” at Sao Paolo in Febru- 
ary 1962. The claim to continuity and legitimacy 
was of central importance—so much so that the de- 
cisive resolution to “reorganize the party’’ was ex- 
plicitly based on by-laws adopted at the revisionist 
Fifth Congress. But in fact they were forming a 
new party, with its own revolutionary program, 
under the now-abandoned name of the old. From 
then on, as their organ A Classe Operaria put it a 
year later: 


We have two conceptions, two political ortenta- 
tions and two parties which now confront each 
other within the [national] Communist movement. 
On the one hand, we have the Communist Party of 
Brazil, which ts faithful to the best traditions of the 
working class, to Marxism-Leninism and to prole- 
tarian internationalism, and which holds high the 
banner of revolution; on the other hand, we have 
the Brazilian Communist Party which has re- 
nounced revolutionary ideas, preaches reformism 
and serves the interests of the dominant classes.® 


Numerically, this is an ill-matched rivalry. 
The rebels themselves claimed vaguely to have 
reached a membership of “several thousand” in 
the first year of the new party’s life. Against that, 
the “parent” party—PCB, Sr., we might call it— 
has about 30-35 thousand members, and has con- 
siderable additional strength in its influence on the 
labor movement and on fellow-travelers. Yet num- 
bers are not everything. Prestes’ contemptuous ref- 
erences to the “disgruntled activities” of “the anti- 
party group which publishes A Classe Operaria” 
have an unconvincing ring. As long as he can 
offer no more than the distant prospect of gaining 
power by legal or semi-legal means, the challenge 
of the rebels will continue—an encouragement and 
an example to revolutionary Communists, Cas- 
troists and Trotskyites throughout the Latin Ameri- 
can continent. 


n the other side of the Andes the 
anti-revisionists have just gained an important vic- 
tory. On January 29 NCNA reported triumphantly 
from Lima that the fourth national conference of 
the Peruvian CP, “‘convened by the majority of the 
Central Committee members and _ representatives 
from 13 out of 17 regional committees,” had _ re- 
versed the party’s pro-Soviet line. The Secretary- 


°A Classe Operaria, Feb. 1-15, 1963. 
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General, Raul Acosta Salas, and eight other revis- 
ionist leaders were declared expelled from the party 
“because of their betrayal of Marxism-Leninism, 
their political degeneration, their misuse of party 
funds, their recourse to splittism [by] creating 
parallel organizations in a truly sectarian and di- 
visive manner.” A resolution passed at this con- 
ference, on January 18-19, “condemned the re- 
visionist theories of Tito and his followers, and laid 
emphasis on the correct stand of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in the ideological controversy with 
the revisionists.” ‘The new First Secretary of the 
Central Committee, Saturnino Paredes, announced 
that the party would “oppose the degenerate re- 
visionist group which had been expelled.” 

At the time of writing it is not clear how 
Acosta’s pro-Soviet faction will react to this attempt 
to breach the solid front of Latin American CPs; 
but the reference to “parallel organizations” sug- 
gests that the struggle in Peru may be a mirror- 
image of that in Brazil. 


Infighting in the CPUSA 


At the other end of the Americas we find a fac- 
tional conflict which, if numerically insignificant, 
is politically important because of the United 
States’ position as the leading anti-Communist 
power. The CPUSA itself drew attention to dis- 
sension in its ranks a year ago with a letter in the 
March 1963 issue of the World Marxist Review, 
warning foreign comrades against ‘“‘a publication 
called Hammer and Steel . . . edited by one Homer 
Chase, who was expelled from the CPUSA two 
years ago [and who] is a renegade with Trotskyite 
views” and also against ‘‘another such publication 
called Progressive Labor, edited by Milt Rosen, ex- 
pelled from the CPUSA.” 

In fact, the differences between the two move- 
ments referred to here are more interesting than 
the resemblances between them. The emergence of 
Hammer and Steel is a straightforward expression 
of Sino-Soviet polarization in the world movement; 
it is not so easy to fit Progressive Labor into that 
familiar pattern.!° 

The Hammer and Steel faction issues a 
monthly bulletin of four mimeographed pages, 
working through a postal box number in Boston. 
Its polemical tone is unrelieved by subtlety or 


*° The CPSU’s Open Letter of July 14 accused the Chinese 
of aiding the Hammer and Steel group, but said nothing of 
Progressive Labor. 


moderation. Its attacks on Khrushchev are par- 
ticularly violent. Thus, the August 1963 issue de- 
clares that ‘“‘the CPSU leaders . . . and their US 
echoes should be treated as agents of the class 
enemy”; Khrushchev is accused of trying to “im- 
pose an end to Premier Castro by installing the UN 
investigators” and of giving Nehru “a list of Indian 
Marxist-Leninists [to be arrested, as] . . . part of the 
Khrushchev ‘aid’ to India program”; readers are 
told of “the Khrushchev-Tito line of returning to 
capitalism via the re-establishment of private prop- 
erty in the countryside.”” China, on the other hand, 
is repeatedly praised for its correct revolutionary 
policies, and is described as heading the socialist 
world. . 

Internally, Hammer and Steel calls for a 
“Negro liberation front, as in Vietnam and Al- 
geria,” based on the claim that “the South is a 
Negro nation—an oppressed nation”: when the vio- 
lent struggle is over, ‘‘a free Negro nation will de- 
cide whether its best interests lie in separation or as 
an autonomous part of the US.’ It assails the 
“renegade” CPUSA leaders as violently as it does 
the administration, arguing that there is no “pos- 
sibility of salvaging the organization from the re- 
visionists”’—it must be replaced by “‘a real Marxist- 
Leninist Party.” 12 

Very different from this militant and clande- 
stine faction is the Progressive Labor Movement. 
The PLM was founded in September 1961 by Mil- 
ton Rosen and Mort Scheer, who had been expelled 
from the CPUSA on the ground that they “repre- 
sented the Chinese and Albanian Communist par- 
ties,” according to Rosen.13 By last summer it 
claimed some 1,000 members in 60 to 70 clubs 
across the country. The monthly Progressive Labor 
first appeared in January 1962, and within a year 
and a half was joined by a theoretical magazine, 
the Marxist-Leninist Quarterly. Both publications, 
and particularly the quarterly, are much more so- 
phisticated and intelligent than the polemical 
Hammer and Steel; but the differences between 
the two are significant. 

There is little doctrine in Progressive Labor. 
The monthly, vigorous and readable, appeals not 
to Communists but to the discontented and the 
disinherited, campaigning in the name of justice 
and freedom for Negroes, Puerto Ricans, slum- 
dwellers, organized labor and the right to visit 
Cuba. This base-building strategy is reflected in a 
relatively high number of students among PLM 
members, and the fact that about two-thirds of the 


™ Hammer and Steel (Boston), June 1963. 
% Tbid., May 1963. 
Interview in the New York Times, July 14, 1963. 


total (again according to Rosen) have never been 
Communists. 


On this level the movement wel- | 


comes publicity, including appearances before con- ° 


gressional committees. 


SOME FACTIONALIST PUBLICATIONS 


Pro-Chinese Pro-Soviet Country 
Revolution International 
(French, 
English and 
Spanish Edi- 
tions ) 
El Obrero Argentina 
Vanguard Australia 
The Australian Australia 
Communist 
Die Rote Fahne Austria 
La Voix du Belgium 
Peuple 
La Verite Belgium 
Documents Belgium 
A Classe Operaria Brazil 
The Worker Ceylon 
(Kamkaruwa, 
Tholilai: re- 
spectively Sin- 
halese and 
Tamil editions ) 
Tilanne Finland 
(Situation ) 
Unir pour le France 
socialism 
Le Debat France 
Communiste 
Le Communiste France 
La Voie France 
Communiste 
Vanguard Great Britain 
Ritorniamo Italy 
a Lenin! 
L’Etincelle Switzerland 
Hammer United States 
and Steel 
Marxist-Leninist United States 
Quarterly 


But there is another level on which the move- 
ment operates, represented by the Marxist-Leninist 
Quarterly. The editors, Rosen and Scheer, empha- 


size that they will publish any article which deals | 


“constructively and honestly with questions of im- 
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portance to fighters for socialism’; but in practice 
the magazine stands for reasoned criticism of Soviet 
positions and reasoned support for the Chinese 
theses—a stand rather similar to that of the New 
York Monthly Review, an independent Marxist- 
Leninist publication whose editor, Paul Sweezy, 
has provided some of the most persuasive ideo- 
logical arguments for Chinese positions.14 A recent 
article in the Marxist-Leninist Quarterly found 
that “the Chinese position [on war, peace and im- 
perialism] offers an internally consistent approach, 
class analysis and a firm strategy . . . their estimates 
of imperialism’s program and the way to fight it 
are every day being proven correct.” On the other 
hand, Soviet policies (reviewed and rejected in 
some detail) were condemned as leading to “op- 
portunism” and “class capitulation.” 15 

The October 1963 issue of the Hammer and 
Steel bulletin was devoted to an interesting criti- 
cism of the Progressive Labor Movement, which 
was described as having “occasionally pretended 
sympathy to the line of the world Marxist-Leninist 
movement” and accused of “acting as a roadblock 
to a Marxist-Leninist Party’. The PLM was be- 
rated for failures variously to denounce the Mos- 
cow test-ban treaty, to “defend the record of Com- 
rade J. V. Stalin against Khrushchev’s slander,” to 
attack the Kennedy administration with sufficient 
vehemence and to take a sufficiently militant line 
on the racial question. Most important of all: 


PL states that they “do not want a fratricidal war 
with the CPUSA nor with the SWP [Trotskyites].” 
... We ask the PL leadership ... Are you trying to 
establish a line of retreat for Gus Hall & Co. Do 
you now accept the world Marxist-Leninist line on 
the danger of Trotskyism or are you still in favor 
of avoiding a “fratricidal war’? 


This broadside was followed by the admission 
that the PLM had repeatedly rebuffed approaches 
by the Boston militants: 


The editorial board of Hammer and Steel has re- 
quested time and again that PL discuss common 
problems with us and others fighting revisionism 
and always met excuses or refusal. We again urge 
joint discussions ... We urge unity with all those 
struggling against revisionism and united efforts 
for a Marxist-Leninist party in the US. 


See the Monthly Review editorials for May and October 
1963. 

18 A. G. Firanz, “The Crisis in the World Communist Move- 
ment,” Marxist Leninist Quarterly (New York), Vol I, No. 2. 


This sounds like the reluctant tribute of un- 
successful fanaticism to resourceful opportunism. 
Through the shrewd flexibility of its two-level 
strategy, the PLM offers a more effective challenge 
to the inertia of the CPUSA than the purists of 
Hammer and Steel can provide. Moreover, this 
imaginative departure from the familiar patterns of 
factionalism may appeal to ambitious dissidents in 
other Western countries. 


The European Scene: Belgium 


The most fully developed and most interesting 
factional struggle in Western Europe is being 
fought out in Belgium, and offers the clearest ex- 
ample of direct Chinese intervention. More than a 
year ago the Peking strategists evidently decided to 
make this a testing-ground on which to try their 
chances of subverting a small and politically in- 
effective revisionist party in a Western industrial 
country. 

The roots of this struggle go back at least to 
the party’s 13th Congress in 1960, but they first 
came to light during the controlled debate which 
followed the 22nd CPSU Congress, when an anti- 
revisionist faction emerged, headed by Central 
Committee member Jacques Grippa. In February 
1962 Grippa was allowed to publish his case in Le 
Drapeau Rouge, the party daily (with a rebuttal 
by the Politburo printed alongside);!6 but a month 
later, after a heated four-day meeting, the Central 
Committee condemned his “erroneous views.” Yet 
Grippa had enough support in Brussels and several 
provincial centers to resist suspension or expulsion, 
and his answer was to increase his factionalist ac- 
tivity. 

The double Cuban-Himalayan crisis in the fall 
of 1962 brought matters to a head. Grippa got a 
majority behind him at a meeting of the bureau 
of the party’s Brussels Federation on November 6 
and passed an openly anti-Soviet resolution—which 
he released to the bourgeois press after Le Drapeau 
Rouge had refused to print it. With this, the or- 
ganizational struggle was on in earnest. The party 
leadership expelled Grippa from the Central Com- 
mittee and “invited” the Brussels Federation to 
disavow his line. At the Brussels Federation con- 
gress in March 1963 Grippa’s faction was out- 
voted by about two-to-one and excluded from the 
Brussels delegation to the national party congress 
the following month. At that Antwerp congress, 


Le Drapeau Rouge (Brussels), Feb. 22, 1962. 


with the Pro-Chinese faction unrepresented (some 
who tried to force their way in were forcibly 
ejected), docile delegates approved not only the re- 
visionist congress theses but the leadership's de- 
mand that Grippa and three other leading rebels 
be expelled from the party for “factional prac- 
tices.” 

Grippa was out, but he was not down; and he 
made this clear in a communique charging that the 
expulsions had been improperly arranged without 
the knowledge of the “militant groups’ support- 
ing him. At the end of June his faction con- 
vened an “extraordinary congress” of the Brussels 
Federation of the party. On the basis of its charges 
against the “revisionist” party leaders, this con- 
gress claimed the right to “declare null and void” 
all the expulsions and disciplinary measures taken 
against “Marxist-Leninists”; it refused to recognize 
the authority of the Brussels Federal Committee 
appointed at the March congress because of its 
participation in the “revisionist, splitting policy of 
the Politburo”; it announced the election of a new 
committee and other federal bodies, headed by 
Grippa; and—most important—it called on other 
federations to “demand an Extraordinary National 
Congress.”’ 


ALL IN THE POINT OF VIEW 


This captionless cartoon, reproduced from the pro-Chinese _inter- 


national publication Révolution (French edition), depicts what the 
modern “‘revisionists’’ have done to the solidarity of the working- 
class movement. The revisionists could say, of course, that the 
cartoon applied more aptly to the divisive tactics of the self- 
styled “true Marxists-Leninists.”’ 


—From Révolution (Paris), January 1964. 


Until such a congress could be arranged, the 


statutory position of the new “Brussels Federation” — 
would be weak; but from the first it acted as if it 
was, in fact, a rival party. A delegation led by 


Grippa promptly left for Tirana while another 
went to Peking. On August 15 the Federation is- 
sued a 27-page reply to the CPSU’s Open Letter of 
July 14, recapitulating the familiar Chinese charges 
against Khrushchev. In mid-September there ap- 
peared the first number of the then fortnightly 
La Voix du Peuple, described not as the organ of 


the secessionist Brussels Federation but as a “‘peri- | 


odical of the Communists of Belgium.” An edi- 
torial by Grippa in the third number made it clear 


that the aim was the creation of a rival national | 


party. 


He predicted that “in a short time the 


[Belgian] party, which in Brussels has achieved | 
unity in ideology and combat, will be rebuilt on a | 


national level,” and went on to speak of “the ex- 


tension of our action to the whole country and its | 


imminent organizational consolidation.” 17 


The next step came in mid-November, with © 


the formation in Charleroi of a break-away “Wal- 


loon (French-speaking) Federation of the Belgian — 


CP” under the chairmanship of Henri Glineur, one 


of the dissidents who had been expelled from the © 


PCB four months earlier. The 
militants at the founding meeting, each claiming 
to speak for a cell or section, passed a resolution 
urging Flemish Communists to form a similar fed- 


“more than 40” ; 


eration, so that Belgian anti-revisionists could be | 


“reunited in a Marxist-Leninist party.” 


The final split occurred on December 22, when 4 


the secessionists held a 


“national Communist con- | 


gress” in Brussels, at which it was announced that | 
the Walloon Communist Party (the world “fed- © 


eration’”” was dropped) would be officially joined 
in February 1964 by a Flemish Communist Party, 
to be inaugurated at Antwerp; together with the 


dissident Brussels Federation they would hence- | 


forth form the Communist Party of Belgium, which 
would hold a national congress “in the spring.” 
As the main resolution put it: “We declare the 
Communist Party of Belgium reconstituted on the 
national level, on the basis of Marxism-Len- 
MiSHiaeess 

The progress thus made by the rebels was 
largely due to direct Chinese intervention. This 
came into the open in February 1963, when the 
New China News Agency opened an office is Brus- 
sels and put one of Grippa’s supporters, Jean-Paul 


™ Ta Voix du Peuple (Brussels), No. 3, Nov. 8-21, 1963. A 


weekly since January 1964, this paper has a claimed circula- 
tion of 10,000—one-fifth of which is distributed in northeast- 
ern France. 
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Mineur, in charge of an all-Belgian staff that came 
to number a dozen persons within five months. 
From this office came first a weekly and then, from 
mid-July, a daily service of NCNA news items 
which, supplemented by a flood of pamphlets, went 
to some 6,000 recipients, including non-Communist 
politicians, labor leaders and the bourgeois press. 
A book shop specializing in Sino-Albanian book- 
lets was opened under the title “Le Livre Inter- 
national.” On Septembr 25 a PCB spokesman sug- 
gested waspishly to reporters that “it could be the 
duty of the Belgian fiscal authorities to discover 
why so much Chinese money can get into Bel- 
gium.” 

For the Chinese, in fact, the Belgian factional 
conflict has been not only a banc d’essai, but a base 
for Western European operations potentially much 
more useful than the notorious Bern Embassy. 


France 


Across the border in France Sino-Soviet polari- 
zation has imposed itself on an existing pattern of 
factionalism, largely representing currents of re- 
bellion on both flanks against bureaucratic dis- 
cipline, inflexible policies and the personality cult 
which Maurice Thorez, “Fils du Peuple,” has built 
up over three decades. It is perhaps typical of the 
French political tradition that the resultant mosaic 
groups and movements can be most conveniently 
explained in terms of various publications. 

On the revisionist side, the oldest of these is the 
monthly Unir Pour le Soctalisme, which a clandes- 
tine group within the French Communist Party has 
been issuing since October 1952. Unir, claiming a 
readership of 15,000, has repeatedly disavowed any 
intention of organizing a faction as such, let alone 
a rival party: what it wants is the overthrow of the 
“neo-Stalinist’”” Thorez leadership. In December 
1961 an “open wing” of the movement was formed 
by members who had been expelled from or had 
left the party, under the title of the ‘Association 
(Amicale) of Former Members of the PCF.” In 
February 1962 the Amicale began publication of its 
monthly organ, Le Débat Communiste, which now 
claims a circulation of 7,000 copies. Like Unir, it 
concentrates its main fire on Thorez, while calling 
for free and informed debate on ideological ques- 
tions; it is vigorously anti-dogmatist, but has pub- 
lished representative Sino-Albanian text ignored in 
the party press. More worrying to the party lead- 
ership, perhaps, is the revisionist current which 
dominates the Union of Communist Students 


ea At 


(UEC), and which has been quietly but firmly re- 
sisting party threats and pressure since the sixth 
UEC congress in February 1963, when a revisionist 
program was adopted in open defiance of Thorez. 
The UEC monthly, Clarté, has not abandoned the 
position attacked by Thorez at the Central Com- 
mittee meeting last May. 

Between the revisionist and dogmatist wings 
lies the faction which for nearly five years has been 
publishing La Voie Communiste, described as “the 
monthly organ of the Communist opposition.” 
Anti-Stalinist and anti-Thorez, it stresses the need 
for free debate; but it is also of a revolutionary 
temper, and in the ideological dispute sides mainly 
with the Chinese against the “opportunist” Rus- 
sians. Last July two months of talks between rep- 
resentatives of La Voie Communiste, Unir, and Le 
Débat Communiste ended in a “Joint Declara- 
tion for a Renewal of Communism in France.” 1° 
This called in rather vague terms for a national 
congress which would “‘correct deviations . . . put 
an end to the dictatorship of a group [and] re- 
establish internal democracy.” But the statement 
was a compromise reached only by glossing over 
the points on which La Voie Communiste differed 
with the other two groups: the details of the pros- 
pective transition to socialism and, especially, the 
ideological issues of the Sino-Soviet dispute. Since 
then, there has been no word of the continued con- 
sultations promised in the statement. 

The counterpart of Unir on the other flank is 
Le Communiste, the monthly “organ of the revo- 
lutionary wing (tendance) of the Communist 
Party,” which was founded in 1954 by a group of 
former ‘Trotskyites. This militant bulletin is 
strongly pro-Chinese and anti-Soviet. The pro- 
Chinese wing is also represented by such Trotskyite 
publications as La Lutte Communiste, and by the 
attempt to form a “French-Chinese People’s Asso- 
ciation” as rival to the party-sponsored body. The 
group behind this attempt held an opening rally 
in Paris in October; by January the second issue of 
its monthly bulletin was claiming a following of 
more than a thousand and was listing among its 


aims the propagation of Chinese ideological 
views.?0 
Numerically, neither revisionists nor dog- 


matists present any serious challenge to Thorez and 
his party machine, but their stinging assaults may 
help to account for the vehemence of his anti- 


* Printed in all three publications in September 1963. 

See Le Monde report of Jan. 29, 1964, and an unsigned 
article in L’Humanite of Feb. 7, which described the Associa- 
tion’s Provisional National Committee as “‘an astonishing col- 
lection of revisionists, impenitent Trotskyites and renegades 
from our party.” 


Chinese stand. At a party seminar on July 23 last 
he attacked the Chinese for “carrying out under- 
mining activities . . . using for this purpose all the 
oppositional riff-raff, expellees and renegades.” 
Only rarely, as in some comments on the UEC 
congress, do party statements betray that he is also 
concerned about the influence of Italian Com- 
munist thinking on the revisionist wing of his 
movement. 


Italy 


The factional pattern in the Italian Com- 
munist movement is as confusing as in France, but 
in a different way. Across the Alps the rebellion 
comes not from both flanks but from the left only, 
from militants resentful of Togliatti’s revisionist 
rhetoric and pragmatic opportunism. However, the 
effectiveness of this challenge has been limited not 
only by its numerical weakness but by its lack of 
organization. There is, in fact, no single anti- 
revisionist faction, as in other parties, but rather 
a heterogeneous current of opposition which has 
taken different forms in different centers—includ- 
ing, for example, the small Paduan group which 
began the “public” rebellion in August 1962; the 
Association of Friends of People’s China; and local 
anti-revisionist agitation in such areas as Milan, 
Genoa, Sardinia and Naples.?! But within the past 
half-year one more purposeful voice has emerged 
among this clamor: that of the Rome-based faction 
behind the journal Ritorniamo a Lenin! (Let Us 
Return to Lenin), which describes itself as an “‘in- 
ternal opposition bulletin.” 

Domestically, Ritorniamo a Lenin! calls for 
the creation of a new revolutionary front, com- 
posed of dissident Communists and__ socialists, 
which would eventually become a new Communist 
Party pledged to seek the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. Abroad, the group looks to coordination 
with similar factions and the creation of a new 
Revolutionary International, headed by the Chi- 
nese—but not controlled by them. Yet it is doubt- 
ful whether the Ritorniamo a Lenin! militants 
would or could fit comfortably into such a Fifth 
International. For these rebels are not only anti- 
revisionists; they are also anti-Stalinists. 

They do, indeed, make it clear that they have 
been inspired and encouraged by the Chinese chal- 
lenge to the Soviets. Thus their bulletin claims 


*1See Giacomo Maugeri, “I nostri Cinesi congiurano per 
posta,” Epoca (Milan), July 28, 1963. 


that “pro-Chinese interventions in the local sec-! 
tions of the PCI and the PSI are becoming ever: 
more numerous; pro-Chinese groups are being: 
formed everywhere; pro-Chinese publications are’ 
appearing in all the cities of Italy.” But this alleg-: 
iance is far from unconditional. Whereas the Chi-. 
nese still insist that “to repudiate Stalin completely ' 
is in fact to negate Marxism-Leninism” (as Chou! 
Yang put it in the speech quoted earlier), Ritor-: 
niamo a Lenin! accuses Khrushchev of having per-' 
petuated “Stalinist degeneration” and of having 
made the dead dictator a scapegoat “in order to’ 
preserve the essence of Stalinist policy . . . a re-| 
formist and bureaucratic idea of revolution, which! 
has led to the theory of revolution by stages, and’ 
hence to the internal suppression of proletarian: 
democracy and the external policy of peaceful co-; 
existence, with the resulting sabotage of revolu- 
tionary movements, as in Spain, Greece and China | 
TiSel bee 


A PLAGUE ON BOTH HOUSES 


The Chinese comrades’ struggle against 
Khrushchev’s revisionism has been accom- 
panied by the exaltation of Stalin, and this is. 
self-contradictory, because what they are fight- 
ing is the whole Stalinist policy, the Stalinist’ 
idea, continued by Khrushchev in a partly dif. 
ferent form. ... 

The overcoming of their present theoreti-. 
cal limitations in this respect . . . will stimulate. 
the struggle of revolutionary vanguards for the 
formation of Marxist-revolutionary movements 
and eventually of a new Revolutionary Com- 


munist International. i 
—Ritorniamo a Lenin! (Rome), Sept. 30, 1963. 


This stand leads logically to the complaint in- 
another article that “the Chinese comrades con- 
tinue to lean on the support of old Stalinists in the - 
USSR and various other Communist parties, to 
whom they are united by common opposition to_ 
Khrushchev, but with whom they have nothing in- 
common as regards their program and the revolu- 
tionary struggle.” The article suggests that the 
main reason for such “remnants of opportunism | 
and lack of understanding” lies in “the Stalinist 
intellectual and political formation” of the Chi- 
nese leaders; the latter, it is hoped, will come to 


= Ritorniamo a Lenin! (Rome), No. 6, Sept. 30, 1963. 
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_ realize that Stalinist bureaucracy can only be over- 
_come by “effective proletarian democracy . . . and 
_the fullest liberty for all tendencies and parties 
_which are unconditionally dedicated to the defense 
_of the Workers State.?3 

The positions of this small Italian faction have 
“symptomatic value. Their formula of revolution- 
ary anti-Stalinism has its own logic, likely to ap- 
peal to Western Communists in particular; as we 
have seen, the Voie Communiste faction in France 
holds somewhat similar views. 


I. several other European countries the 
situation is complicated by factions pre-dating the 
Sino-Soviet split. In Denmark the “Titoist” So- 
cialist People’s Party, founded in 1958 by Axel 
Larsen, is now stronger than the Danish CP (of 
which Larsen was once chairman) and has a sister 
party in Norway. In Holland another rival party, 
the Socialist Workers’ Party, also revisionist, was 
founded in 1959 by the former resistance hero de 
Wagenaar. In Finland, the revisionist rebels are 
represented by the magazine Tilanne (Situation), 
published by the “Foundation for the Study of So- 
cialism” and appearing eight times a year since 
1961. In Sweden, on the other hand, the rival or- 
ganization is anti-revisionist—the Swedish Com- 
munist Workers’ Federation (SKAF), founded in 
1956 by Set Persson. Within the Swedish CP itself 
the pro-Soviet leadership faces a challenge from 
two sides—the anti-revisionists led by Nils Holm- 
berg and Knut Senander of Gotenburg (who were 
excluded from the local delegation to the party 
congress in January 1964), and the “Larsenists” led 
by Sven Landin who seeks more independence from 
Moscow. 


NUMBERS GAME 


Since, of the world’s 42 million Commun- 
ists, the Chinese CP with 18.5 million and the 
Indonesian CP with 2.5 million alone have half 
of the total, it follows that already the great 
majority of all Communists stand on the side 
of Marxism-Leninism, not of revisionism. 

—Die Rote Fahne (Vienna), Oct. 25, 1963. 


*Tbid., “I compagni Cinesi avanzano nella critica a Stalin” 
(unsigned). 
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Some other countries in Western Europe have 
secessionist pro-Chinese movements of little prac- 
tical significance. The most important of these is 
the faction under Gérard Bulliard, which broke 
away from the Swiss Labor (Communist) Party in 
September 1963 to refound the Communist Party 
of Switzerland; this splinter-party held a national 
conference late in November, and is now issuing a 
monthly organ, L’Etincelle (The Spark). In 
Britain we find the handful of militants who in No- 
vember challenged the British CP with their anti- 
Soviet manifesto calling for ‘‘the establishment of a 
genuine Communist Party,” and who in February 
began publishing their monthly Vanguard. In 
Austria there is the clandestine faction which in 
October brought out the first two numbers of a 
badly-mimeographed bulletin, Die Rote Fahne 
(Red Flag). 


Key Conflicts in Asia: Ceylon 


Passing on to Asia, we find in Ceylon a factional 
struggle as clear-cut as that in Brazil or Belgium, 
and given special interest by the involvement of 
the Trotskyite LSSP (Lanka Sama Samja Party). 
This party is the only one which, by supporting 
Soviet rather than Chinese positions, opposes the 
official line of the Fourth International,?* and it is 
the only one in formal alliance with Communists. 
In August 1963 the country’s three Marxist parties 
—the Communists (CCP), the LSSP and the small 
MEP (an offshoot of the LSSP) publicly abandoned 
their dreams of a revolutionary take-over by join- 
ing together in the United Left Front, pledged to 
seek power by peaceful parliamentary means as a 
“third-force” alternative to the left-wing Freedom 
Party and the right-wing United National Party. 

This change of policy was challenged within 
both the CCP and the LSSP. The Communist re- 
bellion was led by Nagalingan Sanmugathasan, 
Politburo member, one of the founders of the CCP, 
and Secretary-General of the 150,000-strong Com- 
munist-controlled Ceylon Trade Union Federation 
(CTUF). Two months before the signing of the 
United Left Front agreement Sanmugathasan 
threw down the gauntlet with a demonstrative visit 
to Peking, where on May 29 he and the secretary 


**In October a member of the LSSP Secretariat, I. Moone- 
singhe, visited Rome for talks with Italian Communist lead- 
ers, during which he stated that “the majority of the LSSP” 
backed the revisionist line, but that the party was “in a 
minority position” within the Fourth International (L’Unita, 
Oct. 23, 1963): 


of the All-China Federation of Trade Unions 
signed a joint statement expressing the Chinese 
line on international affairs. Back in Ceylon, as 
the left-wing New Delhi weekly Link reported on 
July 28, he ‘‘started organizing anti-Soviet rallies,” 
appealing particularly to trade unionists and stu- 
dents. 

Thus challenged, the party leadership was led 
to declare its pro-Soviet, anti-Chinese stand more 
emphatically (in a Central Committee resolution 
of September 26) and to take measures against the 
dissidents. Sanmugathasan was rebuked and _for- 
bidden to publish pamphlets and distribute “Chi- 
nese propaganda material.” Two editors of party 
periodicals, including P. Kumarasiri, a Politburo 
member, were dismissed—and given new jobs on 
CTUF papers by Sanmugathasan. 

On October 27, with 14 of the 35 members 
missing, the Central Committee expelled Sanmu- 
gathasan and suspended the absent Kumarasiri. 
Four full and six alternate members of the com- 
mittee, including these two, promptly issued a 
statement condemning the party leadership for be- 
traying Marxism-Leninism, and Sanmugathasan 
announced that his faction would work for “a new 
and more dynamic revolutionary leadership.” On 
November 17 more than 100 anti-revisionists held 
a “national conference’ at which they decided to 
convene the Seventh CPC Congress. The point 
here—legitimacy again—was that under the statutes 
the seventh congress should have been held by De- 
cember 1962. In a 12-point indictment of the party 
leaders the rebels added that their demand for a 
congress had been improperly rejected, although 
backed by a majority of district committees and 
supported in writing by “more than half the mem- 
bership.) 75 

This “Seventh Congress” was held on January 
19-21, and made the split final and formal. Some 
400 delegates “repudiated”’ the revisionist policies 
of the CCP leadership and elected a “new” Cen- 
tral Committee to replace it. The pro-Soviet lead- 
ers, who at the beginning of January had been 
forced to expel eight more members from the Cen- 
tral Committee, were now solemnly commanded to 
show cause why they should not be expelled. 

Sanmugathasan’s main strength lay in the 
CTUF labor federation, and he used it shrewdly in 
preparing for the 16th CTUF congress on Decem- 
ber 19-21. Only a quarter of the 800 delegates sup- 
ported the pro-Soviet president, M. G. Mendis. 
Having delivered a presidential speech attacking 
Sanmugathasan (and after a brawl which sent four 


* NCNA dispatch, Dec. 2, 1963. 


men to hospital), Mendis walked out with his fol-! 
lowers, leaving the rest to pass anti-revisionist reso-: 
lutions and elect a new, solidly pro-Chinese CTUF: 
leadership.” The next day he held a rival meeting, 
attended by CPC Secretary-General Keuneman, at: 
which 236 delegates who had “withdrawn in dis- 
gust” from the “CTUF sessions organized by the’ 
Sanmugathasan clique” resolved to hold “a real! 
workers’ conference” in February—presumably to: 
maintain the faction’s claim to represent the: 
CTUF. The Communist Youth League had already p 
split into two sections in November; now there’ 
would also be rival labor organizations, as well as! 
rival Communist parties, in Ceylon. 


he situation in India, if more con- 

fused than that in Ceylon, has also been the sub-, 
ject of more analytical attention.” We may note, 
briefly that the pro-Chinese faction, many of its’ 
leaders still imprisoned, has established in West. 
Bengal ‘“‘a party (in the words of the party's Pro-' 
vincial Organizing Committee, which since Febru-. 
ary 1963 has officially controlled the state party | 
unit “under the guidance of the Central Secre-) 
tariat”). This challenge was made through a 
“Democratic Convention” which a_ Secretariat) 
spokesman has denounced as ‘“‘a permanent body , 
set up in West Bengal . . . with the deliberate ob- 
ject of splitting the party.” 5 i 
The pro-Chinese faction has, however, been’ 
weakened by the defection of the anti-revisionist | 
leader Jyoti Basu, former secretary of the West 
Bengal state party, who in September sent out. 
from prison a letter strongly critical of China, and. 
in November expressed ‘‘satisfaction over the de- 
cision of the National Council.” 7 With many of, 
his opponents still detained, the party chairman, 
S. A. Dange, had a majority of more than two-to- | 
one at the National Council in October, and was. 
able to pass an anti-Chinese ideological resolution | 
(the “neutral’’ counter-resolution of E. M. S. Nam- 


**For conflicting accounts of this incident, see an NCNA | 
dispatch of Dec. 25, 1963, and the Indian CP weekly New | 
Age of Jan. 12, 1964. . 

“See, for example, Harry Gelman, “Indian Communism ' 
in Turmoil,” Problems of Communism, May-June 1963, and: 
“The Indian CP Between Moscow and Peking,’ Problems of 
Communism, November-December 1963. ' 

* Press statement by M. N. Govindan Nair, New Age (In-_ 
dian CP weekly), New Delhi, Nov. 3, 1963. A resolution on | 
party affairs in West Bengal, passed at the October 14-19 _ 
PCI National Council meeting, referred not only to the 
Democratic Convention but to “an underground center styled 
as PCZ” (New Age, Oct. 27, 1963). 

*® New Age, Nov. 17, 1963. 
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boodiripad, the former Secretary-General, being 
rejected) and to get a vote of “public censure’ on 
the pro-Chinese leader A. K. Gopalan. 


Turn-About in Australia 


We come, finally, to the Australian Com- 
munist Party—the only one which, having once 
been pro-Chinese, has been recaptured, so to speak, 
by the Soviets. The CPA was one of the few parties 
that supported the Chinese at the Moscow Confer- 
ence of 1960—and the only “Western” party in that 
short list.8° During the previous decade it had in- 
creasingly tended to look to Peking rather than 
Moscow, sending a steady trickle of militants to 
China for “training.” 

But during 1961 a revisionist group in the 
party leadership, led by Laurence Aarons and 
backed by Soviet pressure on the Secretary-General, 
Lance Sharkey, gradually prevailed; and, as the 
pro-Chinese faction later put it, “many changes on 
one pretext or another were made in leading per- 
sonnel.” 3! As a result, the Australian delegation to 
the 22nd CPSU Congress reversed its stand of the 
previous year by hailing the CPSU program, al- 
though Sharkey, heading the delegation, showed 
by declining to join in the condemnation of the 
Albanians that his ideological conversion was not 
yet complete. 

After his return from Moscow, however, he 
moved rapidly toward full support of the Soviet 
positions. At a decisive Central Committee meet- 
ing of February 1962 he gave fulsome praise to the 
Soviets and condemned the Sino-Albanian theses 
(while still expressing stubbon reservations on the 
issue of destalinization). This volte-face led to a 
prolonged factional struggle which had interesting 
undertones of regional rivalry—Sydney vs. Mel- 
bourne; New South Wales vs. Victoria. The revis- 
ionists controlled the party in Sydney, while their 
Opponents were strongest in Melbourne. 


* According to Maurice Thorez: “Apart from the Albanian 
Party, the parties of [North] Korea, Burma, Malaya, Thai- 
land, Indonesia and Australia supported the Chinese Com- 
munist Party more or less completely [at the 8l-party con- 
ference].” Report of Dec. 15, 1960, published in the French 
CP booklet, Problemes du mouvement communiste interna- 
tional, January 1963. 

3\“Tyeclaration of Australian Marxist-Leninists,” Nov. 11, 
1963, as reported in the People’s Daily of Nov. 27; this com- 
munique claimed that Aarons used “intrigue, lies, under- 
hand methods and contact with the Soviet party leaders’’ to 
impose his revisionist line. 
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The pro-Chinese faction was led by E. F. 
(Ted) Hill, Central Committee member and party 
secretary in Victoria, a shrewd veteran with a con- 
siderable following in the labor movement. As the 
struggle developed, his faction began to distribute 
anti-revisionist circulars in the name of “the rank 
and file committee, Communist Party of Aus- 
tralia.” 32. More effective, however, was the direct 
support of the Chinese—and the mailing lists com- 
piled during the Sinophile years by the Australia- 
China Society; through these, the anti-revisionist 
line was propagated by the Peking Review and by 
a more readable monthly, Letter from China, ed- 
ited by Anna Louise Strong. 

The struggle reached its climax in the summer 
of 1963. Hill had already been dismissed from his 
post as party secretary for Victoria in April, and in 
June he and four other pro-Chinese militants were 
expelled first from the Central Committee and then 
from the party for “fractionalism, breaches of the 
party constitution and rejection of democratic cen- 
tralism.”’ 33 By the end of the month some 80 Com- 
munists had resigned or been expelled from the 
party. In mid-July the Melbourne party weekly, 
The Guardian, admitted that 62 members in Vic- 
toria had left the party within the previous three 
weeks. Hill promptly left for a month in Peking, 
while Sharkey and the CPA President, Reg Dixon, 
left for prolonged talks in Moscow. 

After Hill’s return from China the organiza- 
tional challenge developed rapidly. A meeting in 
Melbourne condemned the CPA (and CPSU) lead- 
ers for their “desertion of Marxism-Leninism,” and 
resolved to “put before the Australian working 
class the case for the formation of a Marxist- 
Leninist party to uphold working-class principles 
[and] to expose the renegades who call themselves 
Communists.” 3 In September the rebels brought 
out the first number of an anti-revisionist journal, 
Vanguard. This was followed two months later by 
a theoretical magazine entitled The Australian 
Communist, the first number containing an article 
by Hill which declared: “The struggle for Marx- 
ism-Leninism involves a struggle to establish a 
Marxist-Leninist party, for now there is none in 
Australia.” 35 

In a Pravda article published during their stay 
in Russia last summer, Sharkey and Dixon tried to 
minimize this challenge: “A small group—not more 
than a hundred people—in the city of Melbourne 


* See “The China Hands Slap Back” (unsigned), The Bul- 
letin, (Melbourne), Feb. 16, 1963. 

*% The Guardian (Victorian state CP weekly, published in 
Melbourne), June 20, 1963. 

*NCNA dispatch, Sept. 24, 1963. 

* Quoted by NCNA, Dec. 3, 1963. 


has formed a pro-Chinese faction and is pursuing 
anti-party activity.” 36 Six weeks later, however, 
Hill was able to muster nearly 200 followers for a 
Pro-Chinese rally. Supported by the Chinese mail- 
ing campaign, and sustained by its influence in key 
unions, he will certainly continue to “wage an un- 
remitting fight against modern revisionism.” 37 


n such a rapid and necessarily super- 
ficial survey of the world movement, it is difficult 
to see the wood for the trees—or perhaps, rather, 
the facts for the factions. Yet some general con- 
clusions may be drawn. 

First, the present epidemic of factionalism is 
much more serious than previous outbreaks, such 
as the Trotskyite defections of the 1930’s. The 
essential difference is that rebellious factions can 
now look to a major Communist power, with its 
material and propagandistic resources for aid and 
encouragement. 


*L. Sharkey and R. Dixon, “Against Adventurism in the 
Revolutionary Movement,” Pravda, Aug. 30, 1963. 

* Resolution passed at a “recent” Melbourne factional 
meeting, Vanguard (Melbourne), No. 1, September 1963. 


Secondly, if the logic of ideology lies mainly 
with the Chinese, the logic of modern realities is 
largely with the Soviets (except in regions ‘‘ob- 
jectively” ripe for revolution—and even there the 
revolutionary dynamic often clashes with such 
forces as emergent nationalism). This conflict be- 
tween ideology and opportunism is another factor 
making for the perpetuation of splits. 

Thirdly, factionalism is becoming increasingly 
institutionalized, so to speak, through the spread 
of anti-party publications, and even the creation of 
rival party organizations. The fact that four coun- 
tries—Brazil, Switzerland, Belgium and Ceylon— 
now have rival Communist parties will make it 
almost impossible to settle or limit the dispute 
through an all-party conference, as in 1960. 

Finally, the complex pattern of world-wide fac- 
tionalism cannot be identified exclusively with the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. The process of ideological dis- 
integration to which that historic conflict has con- 
tributed has in large measure passed beyond the 
control of either Moscow or Peking, and would not 
end even if, against present probabilities, the two 
major protagonists were to compose their differ- 
ences. Polycentrism is here to stay, and so is fac- 
tionalism. Today, Stalin’s monolith lies in ruins. 
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How Monolithic 
Was the Monolith? 


By Robert V. Daniels 


he deteriorating relationship be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Communist China is 


, one of the most misunderstood phenomena of the 


current international scene. This misunderstand- 
ing can usually be traced to the common, if in- 


, accurate, assumption that communism, thanks to 


its presumably binding and guiding ideology, has 
always been distinguished by monolithic inter- 
national unity and discipline. 

The picture of a tightly unified and blindly 
disciplined Communist movement is, to be sure, 
historically true for a certain phase of the move- 
ment—the period of Stalin’s domination of Russia 
and of Soviet domination of the international move- 
ment from the late 1920’s until 1948. A point 
of doctrine established in this period was the in- 
sistence that the Communist movement ought to be 
tightly disciplined in this manner, and that no na- 
tional or factional variation in doctrinal interpreta- 
tion was permissible. 

In line with these doctrinal claims of Stalinism, 
all disagreements or deviations from the Moscow 
line of theory or practice had to be condemned as 
heretical. The previous Soviet history of factional 
splits and debates was therefore rejected as the work 
of counter-revolutionaries trying to undermine the 
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“general line of the party.” A more objective ap- 
praisal of the early history of the movement shows 
to the contrary that the many diverse schools of 
Communist thought were equally grounded in the 
ambiguities and inconsistencies of Russian Marx- 
ism. Theory in the absence of authority was never 
a force for unity, but a fertile source of controversy. 

It can be shown, viewing the history of com- 
munism as a whole, that theory has never served to 
unify and discipline the movement except when it 
could be made the instrument of one dominant in- 
stitution of power. Given a plurality of power cen- 
ters—whether resulting from a split in the party or 
the rise of Peking as a rival national center in the 
international movement—the effect of Communist 
theoretical commitment is to compel controversy 
rather than enforce unity. 


Early Schisms in Marxism 


The Communist movement originated, as a 
matter of fact, in a schism among Marxists, if we 
may trace its existence back to the Bolshevik-Men- 


shevik split of 1903. The two groups had started 
out with a more or less common ideology. They 
split mainly because of differences in tactics and 
temperament and the personal ambitions and as- 
sumptions of one strong-minded man—Lenin— 
whom other strong-minded Russian Marxists could 
not stomach. Clear doctrinal differences came con- 
siderably later, though it may be said that as early 
as in 1902 Lenin was implicitly changing the phi- 
losophy of Marxism by his stress on the vital role 
of the party organization in revolutionary activity. 
He was, in effect, propounding a new doctrine with 
his contention that the Russian proletariat should 
take the lead in the “bourgeois” revolution—though 
it was characteristically Lenin’s pose to claim that 
not he but his rivals were the ones who were chang- 
ing, and hence “betraying,” Marxism. 


Differences of temperament analogous to the 
Bolshevik-Menshevik antithesis were present to 
some degree in all the major Marxist parties of 
Europe prior to World War I and the Russian 
Revolution. The war and the Bolshevik seizure of 
power in Russia had the effect of extending the 
Bolshevik-Menshevik break to all the parties of 
the Second International, as the more radical wing 
in each country took its stand against the war and 
in sympathy with the October Revolution. From 
1919 on into the 1920’s, acrimonious battles were 
fought in many a Socialist party between the fac- 
tions favoring and opposing affiliation with the new 
Communist International. In most places the out- 
come was a complete rupture, with the left-wing, 
pro-Soviet minorities seceding to form separate 
Communist parties belonging to a distinctly new 
international movement. 


f the splits of 1903-05 in Russia and 
1919-21 in the International are used as a model 
for assessing the Sino-Soviet schism, cetrain parallels 
immediately suggest themselves. Like the cleavage 
between Social Democracy and Communism, the 
Sino-Soviet disagreement has proceeded from what 
was initially a common ideological ground. Con- 
tinuing the parallel, it appears to have been dif- 
ferences of temperament, tactics, and national cir- 
cumstances, and the underlying issue of who is to 
command the movement, that have divided Moscow 
and Peking, rather than any initially clear differ- 
ences of philosophy and program. The Russians 
now, like the Mensheviks and Social Democrats of 
earlier days, are prone to rest on their laurels, avoid 
risky violence, and trust to the presumably natural 
work of history to bring them new successes. The 
Chinese show much more of the old Bolshevik 


fervor, the impatience with compromise and grad- 


| 


ualism, the emphasis on willful action to promote 


the fortunes of revolution. Chinese criticisms of | 
Moscow recall Lenin’s harping on the sins of “‘spon- — 


taneity” and “tail-endism,” i.e., following behind | 


the social forces of history instead of leading them. © 


At this point it may well be objected that the | 


Bolshevik-Menshevik split is a false parallel be- 
cause it was only as a result of this split that the 
modern Communist movement came into being— 
that the discipline, unity, and doctrinal rigor of the 


Communist movement embracing both Russia and | 


China are traceable only to the Bolshevik side of 
the 1903-1917 cleavage. This, of course, is quite 


true, and it therefore behooves us to direct more . 
detailed attention to the history of schisms and dis- | 


agreements within the Communist movement itself, » 


after it became established in Russia and coordi- . 
nated around the world by the Third International. 


The Romantics and the Pragmatists 


Lenin never tired of stressing unity and dis- © 


cipline as the essential conditions of success in a 
revolutionary party (an attitude sustained by his 
successors), and he condoned challenges to the lead- 
ership of the movement only when there were rivals | 
at the helm whom he could not control, as was . 
the case until 1912 while the Bolsheviks and Men- — 


sheviks remained formally within one party. (Len- : 


in’s qualified endorsement of “‘splitting’’ tactics in | 
this situation, was recalled by the Chinese last fall | 


and again in February as justification for their en- 
couragement of anti-Moscow splinter movements in 
many Communist parties.) But even within Lenin’s | 
own movement, unity was more wish than reality | 
until nearly the time of his death. The image of , 
totally monolithic, mindless, and submissive unity 
in the international Communist ranks rates only 
from the time of Stalin. This kind of unity was 
itself the product of a tumultuous history of con- 
troversy, schism, and purge both in the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and in the Communist International. 


Even before the 1917 Revolution, as well as . 
for years afterwards, Lenin’s Bolshevik movement 4 
was troubled by discord between the pragmatic au- 
thoritarianism represented by Lenin himself and — 


the revolutionary romanticism that animated many 
of his adherents. As early as 1909 this cleavage 


came to a head over the question whether to boy- | 


cott the Tsarist Duma. Lenin thought the boycott 


politically inexpedient, while the hot-heads con- | 


sidered participation in the elections a betrayal of 
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revolutionary principle. The upshot was a party 
purge with the expulsion of Alexander Bogdanov 
and the other left-wing romantics from the Bol- 
shevik ranks. This did not, however, prevent re- 
newed dissention over purist and adventurist tend- 
encies in the movement, particularly among the 
ultra-internationalists led by Nikolai Bukharin and 
Yuri Piatakov between 1914 and 1917. 


n 1917, following the fall of Tsar 
Nicholas and the establishment of the Provisional 
Government, Lenin himself took the adventurist 
line by calling for immediate proletarian revolu- 
tion. Most of the support for this view came from 
romantics of the Bukharin type, together with nu- 
merous ultra-leftists from the Menshevik party who 
came over to Lenin between 1914 and 1917—people 
such as Alexandra Kollontai, Gregory Sokolnikov, 
Karl Radek, and finally, Leon Trotsky—all, in- 
cidentally, émigrés. Among the Bolsheviks from 
the underground in Russia there was only a small 
faction in Petrograd, headed by Alexander Shliap- 
nikov and, of all people, Viacheslav Molotov, who 
took the insurrectionist line immediately after the 
February Revolution. The main body under Lev 
Kamenev and Joseph Stalin came out for support 
of the Provisional Government and a defensive war. 
When Lenin returned to Russia in April 1917, 
Stalin hastened to switch to the leader’s radical line, 
while Kamenev with Gregori Zinoviev and Alexei 
Rykov led an anti-insurrectionist minority who 
dragged their feet until the October Revolution 
was an accomplished fact. 

However, Lenin’s tie with the romantics— 
exemplified by his oft-quoted but untypical book 
of 1917, State and Revolution—was short-lived. 
Within three or four months after the October 
Revolution Lenin abandoned the utopian view as 
to the foreign policy of revolutionary war and the 
domestic policy of democratic workers’ control. 
Despite a bitter political struggle with the repre- 
sentatives of the ultra-revolutionary line led by 
Nikolai. Bukharin, Lenin insisted successfully on 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk with Germany, which 
was, of course, based on considerations of power 
politics. Domestically, he began to push for a struc- 
ture of bureaucratic authoritarianism for the in- 
dustry, government, and army of the new Soviet 
society. One of the few Bolshevik leaders, inciden- 
tally, who followed every shift of Lenin’s was Joseph 
Stalin (apart from his brief period of “defensism” 
in March and April 1917, which has been perhaps 
overemphasized in the Khrushchevite campaign 
against the ‘‘cult of personality’’). 
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Idealist criticism of Lenin’s arrangements was 
strongly voiced between 1919 and 1921 by the 
“Democratic Centralist’’ faction of Valerian Osin- 
ski and Timofei Sapronov and by the ‘Workers’ 
Opposition” led by Shliapnikov and Kollontai. 
These purists tried to insist on democratic “col- 
legiality” in government, army, and industry, such 
as Marx had envisioned and as the Yugoslav Com- 
munists revived in part after 1948. But in Lenin’s 
Russia the idealists were easily overcome by the 
party organizers, and by 1921 the regime’s course 
toward totalitarian national power was definitely 
set. 

The foreign sympathizers with the Russian 
Revolution, who made up the Communist Inter- 
national, continued making trouble for a number 
of years. These people were mostly the revolution- 
ary romantics who had split off from the Socialist 
parties and naturally expected the Communist 
movement to take an uncompromising and purist 
stand in every instance. As a result, most of the 
Russian effort in the Communist International, 
from the time of its founding in 1919 to the date 
of its formal dissolution in 1943, was devoted not 
to promoting foreign revolution, but to restrain- 
ing it, and to the imposition of firm Soviet con- 
trol over the foreigners. 

Lenin spelled out his answer to the romantics 
as early as April 1920, when he wrote in “Left- 
Wing Communism—an Infantile Disorder”: 


There are compromises and compromises. . . . To 
refuse beforehand to maneuver, to utilize the con- 
flict of interest (even though temporary) among 
one’s enemies, to refuse to temporize and compro- 
mise with possible (even though temporary, un- 
stable, vacillating and conditional) allies—is this 
not ridiculous in the extreme?! 


His problem was to keep the foreign purists under 
Russian tactical control, and to this end he ap- 
plied his Russian doctrine of the party: 


Repudiation of the party principle and of party 
discipline—such is the net result of the opposition. 
And this is tantamount to completely disarming 
the proletariat in the interest of the bourgeoisie.2 


It did not take long before the Russians brought 
the foreign Communists under effective control. 
The move was taken at the Second Congress of the 


‘Lenin, Selected Works, Moscow, 1952, Vol. II, part 2, 
pp. 360, 395-6. 
*Ibid., p. 366. 


International (the first real one), held in August 
1920, where all member-parties of the Comintern 
were required to subscribe to the ‘““Twenty-One 
Conditions” drafted by Lenin. The document 
specified the principles of international Com- 
munist discipline under a centralized leadership— 
located in the Russian Communist Party head- 
quarters in Moscow. Under Lenin’s direction, the 
movement was thus firmly set on a course of 
militant discipline and Machiavellian pragmatism 
in the service of the Soviet state. 


Establishment of the Monolith 


A crucial step towards the implementation of 
this Leninist pattern within Soviet Russia came 
in 1921 with the introduction of the moderate 
New Economic Policy (NEP), the suppression of 
the Russian utopians who could not accept this 
retreat, and a shake-up of the party’s organizational 
staff that put the Trotskyists out and the Stalin- 
ists in. Scarcely more than a year later Lenin was 
afflicted with his first in a series of strokes, and the 
leadership fell to a team of his pragmatic heirs— 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Stalin, and Bukharin (a 
utopian-turned-pragmatist after 1921). Impelled by 
personal emotions as well as reasons of prin- 
ciple, the more theoretically-minded has-beens 
clustered around Trotsky, and in the fall of 1923 
they launched their attack on the successor leader- 
ship over the issues of economic development, fav- 
oritism to the workers, and intra-party democracy. 


The Trotskyist opposition of 1923 was cut 
down in a bitter, open political battle in the Com- 
munist Party organizations. In January 1924, just 
before Lenin finally died, the opposition was con- 
demned as a “petty-bourgeois,” un-Leninist and 
un-Marxist deviation, and the leadership firmly 
established the principle that any factional chal- 
lenge to the unity of the party was tpso-facto 
counter-revolutionary. This did not, however, pre- 
vent the opposition from struggling on to condemn 
the NEP as a betrayal of the workers and a step 
toward “state capitalism.” In 1925-26, when Zino- 
viev and Kamenev broke with Stalin and Buk- 
harin and went over to Trotsky, the opposition 
got a temporary boost, but Stalin’s organization 
held firm. In fact, ever since 1923, the efforts of 
the opposition seem to have been foredoomed 
to failure, and it was only as a belated anti- 
climax that in 1927 the Trotskyists and Zinoviev- 
ists were expelled from the party, with Trotsky’s 
exile from the country following in 1929. 


major theoretical development dur- . 
ing Stalin’s contest with Trotsky was the former’s . 
theory of “Socialism in One Country.” This doc- : 
trine has often been misunderstood as a shift to 
nationalism, in opposition to the ‘“‘world revolu- 
tion” which Trotsky presumably represented. In 
line with this picture the parallelism has some- : 
times been drawn (even by the Russians last : 
year) between the Chinese Communists and Trot- 
sky as ardent exponents of the revolutionary of- . 
fensive on the one hand, and Khrushchev and | 
Stalin or Lenin as representatives of political cau- 
tion on the other. Actually, both the Stalin and | 
Trotsky factions endorsed the goal of world rev- | 
olution in theory and recognized the need for a . 
defensive line in practice. Theory was not the 
source of the argument between the two sides, but 
a political football. The Trotskyists tried to argue 
that the Stalin-Bukharin regime was becoming un- 
socialist because it was in fact confined to one | 
country, and Stalin tried to counter by falsi- : 
fying Lenin’s doctrine and claiming that the na- . 
tional isolation of communism made no difference 
to its internal prospects in Russia. The main sig- | 
nificance of the entire question lay in the man- — 
ner in which Stalin was able to start treating 
theory—revising its meaning and imposing the | 
twisted revision on the Communist movement as | 
though it had always been the official truth. From - 
this time on the Soviet dictatorship would never ; 
be compelled to follow abstract doctrine where it . 
did not wish to tread. : 
Apart from the faint-hearted who dragged their 
feet in 1917, all the intra-party opposition to Lenin | 
and to Stalin up to 1928 came from the left, 
utopian, theoretically committed elements of the 
Bolshevik-Communist movement. As old-style, un- | 
adjusted, romantic revolutionaries who emotion- . 
ally rejected compromise efforts to live with the | 
status quo, these protestants resembled today’s | 
Chinese leaders. However, they differed from Mao | 
Tse-tung’s party in having no separate seat of | 
power from which they could defy the prag- 
matist centralizers, and their theoretical perspective . 
was also very different. The early oppositions— | 
above all the Trotskyists—were genuinely oper- | 
ating in the expectation of a world proletarian 
revolution and the establishment of a workers’ | 
state in the true Marxist meaning of the term. | 
Communist China has totally departed from any 
meaningful Marxist framework of social evolution 
and working-class rule, in favor of an_ ultra-— 
Stalinist bureaucratic regime that rules by im- 
position on workers and peasants and everybody 


else alike. 
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LESSONS OF HISTORY 


PEKING 


The struggle between Marxism-Leninism 
and opportunism and between the forces de- 
fending unity and those creating splits runs 
through the history of the development of the 
Communist movement. This is the case both 
in individual countries and on the interna- 
tional plane. In this prolonged struggle Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin expounded the true essence 
of proletarian unity. .. . 

Lenin put it clearly: “Unity—a great 
cause and a great slogan. But the workers’ 
cause requires the unity of the Marxists and 
‘not the unity of the Marxists with the opponents 
and distorters of Marxism”... . 

What does the history of the develop- 
ment of the international Communist move- 
ment demonstrate? 


First, it demonstrates that, like every- 
thing else, the international working class move- 
ment tends to divide itself in two. The class 
struggle between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie is inevitably reflected in the Communist 
ranks. It is inevitable that opportunism of one 
kind or another should arise in the course of 
the development of the Communist movement, 
that opportunists should engage in anti-Marx- 
ist-Leninist splitting activities, and that Marx- 
ists-Leninists should wage struggles against op- 
portunism and splittism. It is precisely through 
this struggle of opposites that Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and the international working class move- 
ment has developed, and it is also through this 
struggle that the international working class 
movement has strengthened . . its unity... . 


Second, the history of the international 
Communist movement demonstrates that in 
every period the struggle between the defend- 
ers of unity and the creators of splits is in es- 
sence one between Marxism-Leninism and op- 
portunism-revisionism; between the upholders 
of Marxism and the traitors to Marxism... . 


Third, the history of the international 
Communist movement demonstrates that pro- 
letarian unity has been consolidated and has 
developed through struggle against opportun- 
ism, revisionism, and splittism. The struggle for 
unity is inseparably connected with the struggle 
for principle. 


—Jen-min Jih-pao and Hung Ch’i, February 4, 1964. 


MOSCOW 


To announce to the world that there has 
arisen within the international Communist 
movement a situation similar to that which ex- 
isted on the eve of the split in the Second In- 
ternational, or similar to the position in the 
German Social Democratic Party in December 
1914 when its leadership took a chauvinist 
stand, is tantamount, in effect, to telling the 
international Communist movement that it 
has landed in the quagmire of opportunism, 
social-democratic revisionism, and that only 
one party adheres to correct Marxist-Leninist 
positions. ... 

There need be no doubt that the Com- 
munist parties will reject this presumptuous 
claim of some to take the place of Lenin and 
proclaim themselves the sole guardians of the 
“truth.” That pretentious claim is not only 
fundamentally wrong. It is absolutely unwar- 
ranted, for it should be perfectly clear that 
this attempt to draw an analogy with Lenin’s 
struggle against opportunism in the Second 
International and thereby justify all manner of 
divisive activity is totally at odds with the facts 
of history and the real position within the in- 
ternational Communist movement, which is un- 
deviatingly following the revolutionary, Len- 
inist path. Furthermore, this claim is evidence 
of inordinate haughtiness, of total lack of re- 
spect for the overwhelming majority of frat- 
ernal parties, which have [rendered immense 
services to the international proletariat and 
have] a rich revolutionary experience. 


—Pravda, January 7, 1963. 


Lenin fostered in the Bolshevik Party (and 
taught Communists of all countries) the ability 
to change the direction of the chief blow at 
the proper time, turning it against that devia- 
tion from revolutionary theory and _ practice 
which at the given moment represents the great- 
est danger to the workers’ movement. 

Lenin in his time called left doctrinairism 
an “infantile disorder” only because it was then 
the result of the youth and inexperience of the 
Communist movement. But Lenin never had 
any doubts that dogmatism and sectarianism 
could do enormous harm to the cause of com- 
munism. 

—Kommunist, No. 15, October 1963. 
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The Stalin Revolution 


The more exact analogue of Chinese Com- 
munist thinking is to be found in the policy and 
propaganda undertaken by Stalin in 1928. For 
reasons which probably were mainly political, 
Stalin broke with the Bukharin group at that 
time and initiated the program of violent col- 
lectivization which the Bukharinists were bound to 
oppose. They honestly thought it would mean 
disaster, as well as an unacceptable abandonment 
of the aims of the revolution. “Military-feudal 
exploitation of the peasantry,” is what Bukharin 
and Rykov called Stalin’s collectivization program 
when it took shape in 1929. This reaction, inter- 
estingly, differs only in degree from the view that 
the Soviet leaders took of the Chinese communes 
of 1958. 

The “Stalin revolution” from 1928 to the mid- 
1930’s meant a profound change in the Com- 
mumnist system in a number of respects. It was a 
fundamental readjustment from the goal of work- 
ing-class socialism in an industrialized country, to 
the pursuit of bureaucratic socialism in a de- 
veloping country. Secondly, by eliminating all dis- 
sent within the party and imposing strict party 
control on all non-political aspects of life, the 
Stalin revolution perfected totalitarianism in the 
USSR. (China and Russia are both still pro- 
foundly totalitarian in this respect.) Thirdly, the 
Stalin revolution represented a shift from Lenin- 
ist pragmatism to a compulsively self-justifying 
fanaticism, culminating in the Great Purge. China 
has exhibited a markedly similar fanaticism since 
1958, while Russia under Khrushchev has returned 
to the more pragmatic dictatorship of Lenin and 
Bukharin. Bukharin still gets no credit, though his 
rehabilitation at the present time would be logical. 
It is noteworthy that the two Communist coun- 
tries which have shown the most dislike of Chinese 
Communist policies—Yugoslavia and Poland—are 
the two with distinctively Bukharin-type economies 
relying much more than the Soviet Union on 
market mechanisms and individual peasant initi- 
ative. 

Stalin’s victory in the late 1920’s was the victory 
of the truly monolithic, military-style party or- 
ganization that he had built up from his position 
as General Secretary of the party. The actual dis- 
grace of the Trotskyists in 1927 and of the Buk- 
harinists in 1929 was anti-climactic, following the 
quiet consolidation of power by Stalin, and in the 
case of the Bukharinists, the almost entirely secret, 
behind-the-scenes defeat of the opposition in 1928. 


Here is another point of reference to the Sino- 
Soviet controversy, i.e., the tendency of the Com- , 
munist movement to keep its power struggles veiled . 
under the cloak of ideological identity until dis- . 
sension has reached the point where one or both . 
sides are ready to make an open break on the 
theoretical plane. 

The outcome in Stalin’s case was total victory 
for his personal cause. The result was to cast the 
whole of Soviet society and the international Com- . 
munist movement in the same monolithic mold. 
The Great Purge destroyed the possibility of future . 
opposition in Russia—of actual opposition there | 
was already none—and even the memory of opposi- 
tion was expunged or defaced in the subsequent - 
propaganda of latter-day Stalinism. 


The World Movement Unharnessed _ | 


Stalin paralleled his consolidation of dictatorial 
power in Russia with the elimination of all inde-— 
pendent-minded elements from the Comintern. His | 
tactic was to intervene in the factional disputes — 
within the various Communist parties—most nota- | 
bly in Germany—and by political and financial | 
favor to give the nod to the more subservient 
candidates for the local leadership. He worked with 
Zinoviev to oust the moderate-leaning German. 
Communist leadership in 1923 and 1924 and in- | 
stall the compliant Center; then ousted the Bu- | 
kharinists as a “right deviation” in 1928. By 1927 
the entire Comintern was shaken by the Stalin-~ 
Trotsky controversy, and the pro-Trotsky factions ' 
began to quit or suffer expulsion from the move- 
ment. This softened up the Communist parties 
for an equally sweeping purge of the pro-Bu-— 
kharin groups in 1928 and 1929, after the Sixth 
Comintern and the adoption of the radical “Third | 
Period” line. After 1930 there was scarcely a single | 
Communist party where most of the original na-_ 
tive leaders had not been ousted under Soviet & 
pressure. 

Thanks partly to the stimulating presence of | 
their leader in exile, the supporters of Trotsky 
outside the USSR fought back by organizing their 
own movement. Trotskyist parties were formed 
with programs of uncompromising revolutionary — 
internationalism that condemned Stalinism as a 
bureaucratic betrayal of the workers’ cause. In 
1934 the formation of the “Fourth International” 
was proclaimed by the Trotskyists, and the move- 
ment still survives under this banner as a splinter 
tendency in many countries. | 
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The crucial weakness that has prevented Trot- 
skyism from achieving the impact that Titoism has 
had since 1948 is the fact that no government has 
ever been controlled by the forces of the Fourth 
International. It is in this respect that the Chinese- 
led radical tendency in the Communist movement 
today differs decisively from the Trotskyist move- 
ment. On the other hand, judging from the Trots- 
kyist experience, there is every reason to expect 
that the Chinese leadership can, if they want, 
create a new international of formidable propor- 
tions by promoting splits in the Communist parties 
around the world and organizing the pro-Peking 


_ factions into a monolithic revolutionary movement 


of their own. This would be no more than the 


} Russians did in the Socialist International in 1919. 


he perfection of the Stalinist mono- 
lith inside the USSR during the purges of the 


; 1930's did not suffice to uproot the potential for 


further dissension in the international Communist 
movement. When the results of World War II 


, brought the movement opportunities for power or 


enhanced strength in countries outside the USSR, 


_ deviations of both the romantic and pragmatic type 


appeared. In the closing months of the war it was 
once again the insurrectionary romantics—guer- 


,Tilla fighters in South-East Europe and the under- 


ground resistance movements in the West—who 


gave Moscow the most difficulty with their pre- 


mature urge to strike for power in disregard of 


_the appearances of inter-Allied unity, which Stalin 


Sed a eee 


still seemed to prize. On the other hand, with the 
Soviet occupation of Eastern Europe and the tele- 
scoped Stalinization which Moscow undertook to 
impose on the satellite governments, the local Op- 


. position took the direction of right-wing caution 


and pragmatism exemplified by Wladislaw Go- 


| mulka. 


Both kinds of Communist dissent, whether im- 


_pelled by theoretical purism or local opportunism, 
unavoidably raised the issue of ‘national Com- 
-“munist” “autonomy versus absolute subservience to 
_Moscow. Tito’s defiance of the Kremlin was the 


only successful act of its kind in Stalin’s time, 


partly for reasons of Yugoslavia’s geography and 
( z : 

, war-time history, partly because Tito was the first 
to have tried it openly. Independence of the na- 
‘tional power center has been the consistent de- 
nominator of Yugoslav policy through a striking 
shift of doctrinal stance from the ultra-Stalinist 


fanaticism of 1945-48 through the Djilas idealism 
of 1949-50 (which created the workers’ councils) 
and the pragmatic market socialism of today. 
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Tito’s would-be emulators in East Europe came 
from either end of the doctrinal spectrum, but 
whether it was the doctrinaire fanaticism of a 
Laszlo Rajk or the gradualism of a Gomulka, the 
result was national resistance to Soviet influence, 
which Stalin was determined to smash. by any 
means at his disposal. 

Similar developments could be observed with- 
in the major Communist parties in the West, 
where each Moscow policy move has enlisted the 
inflexible loyalty of a particular Communist fac- 
tion. In many cases, purges—such as the ouster 
of Earl Browder from the CPUSA for his softness 
on capitalism in 1945—became a necessary means 
to accomplish tactical shifts. A notable ‘instance 
on the other—romantic—side was the 1952 ouster 
of André Marty and Charles Tillon from the 
French Communist leadership because they could 
not shift from the internationalist revolutionary 
line to that of a nationalist appeal against Amer- 
ican influence. In such a situation a most ardent 
internationalist in the movement can find himself 
forced into the position of a national resistant 
against Moscow.3 


he case of the deepest national re- 
sistance to Moscow—sometimes with a pragmatic 
inspiration and sometimes a Utopian one—is that 
of Chinese communism. Ever since 1930 China has 
been a notable exception to the rule of Soviet dicta- 
tion in the selection of native Communist lead- 
ers. To be sure, Chen Tu-hsiu, founder and leader 
of the Chinese Communist Party from 1921 to 
1928, was blamed for the Comintern’s 1927 de- 
bacle in China, and expelled from the movement 
on charges of Trotskyism. Moscow did not, how- 
ever, succeed in imposing its own candidates for 
the succession, all of whom had met with failures 
because of the Comintern’s ultra-proletarian line 
in China at that time. 

Instead, as the world well knows, success went 
to Mao Tsse-tung with his totally unorthodox 
strategy of working through the peasants to win 
power by guerrilla warfare. The crucial point of 
the story is that while Mao was for the time being 
ardently loyal to the Moscow line ideologically, 
he was independent organizationally. This in- 
dependence must be attributed in the last analysis 
to the territorial political base which Mao es- 
tablished in Shensi province in the mid-1930’s, a 
base the like of which no other Communist party 


*See Marshall Shulman, Stalin’s Foreign Policy Reap- 
praised, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1963, pp. 
233-237. 


had enjoyed until World War II brought some 
of them the opportunity to emulate the Chinese 
strategy of guerrilla warfare. 


f the Chinese party was never part of the 

Stalinist monolith, the other Communist move- 
ments that succeeded through guerrilla warfare all 
sooner or later proved to be thorns in the Soviet 
side. In Europe this has been the case with both the 
Yugoslav and Albanian parties, the one breaking 
with Stalin to maintain its national integrity a 
scant three years after the war ended, and the other 
managing an incredible record of defiance with 
Chinese encouragement as the Communist bloc 
entered the 1960’s. In sum, the record of unity 
among Communist governments is highly negative 
wherever the country concerned has not been 
directly occupied or threatened by the Soviet Army. 
Tito’s break with Stalin in 1948 is actually the 
closest analogue to the Sino-Soviet schism. Apart 
from the relative weakness of Yugoslavia and its 
dependence on outside (i.e., Western) support, 
Tito’s break paralleled Mao’s in that it arose, under 
conditions of ideological unity, as a result of un- 
solved questions concerning the power relation- 
ships between Communist governments. Both Tito 
and Mao took a stand when their independence or 
stature within the movement seemed threatened, 
and then began to conjure up ideological reasons 
to justify resistance to Moscow. It was perhaps 
only an accident of time and place that Yugo- 


slavia, in defying Stalin, turned ideologically to- 
ward the pragmatic, lower-pressure communism of ' 
Lenin and (without credit) Bukharin, while Mao’ 
saw his best political opportunity in rejecting the © 
decompression of Khrushchev and reaffirming the i 
uncompromising stance of Stalinism. 

The history of modern communism does not | 
show any durable ideological bond between Com- : 
munist power centers, but rather a natural tend- ’ 
ency to split over ideological interpretations wher- | 
ever the existence of separate factions or inde- 
pendent Communist governments permits this. In- ' 
herent in the movement are two types of deviation | 
—the romantic or fanatic (‘“dogmatist’”’ or “‘sec- 
tarian”) rejecting compromise or delay, and the 
cautious or practical (‘‘revisionist’’ or “oppor- | 
tunist’’) that opposes great risks or unnecessary an- \ 
tagonizing of a target nation. Secondly, it now . 
seems a well-established rule that separate national 
power bases in the Communist world, such as were | 
created in the guerrilla campaigns of World War - 
II, establish a ready potential for deviation in 
either the romantic or the pragmatic direction. — 
Thirdly, in the disputes between Communist states — 
theory figures not as a unifying or inhibiting force | 
but as a major weapon of controversy. Contempo- 
rary events are making it clear that a dogmatic , 
movement such as communism, when it spreads to 
encompass more than one independent country, is | 
likely to have far more trouble maintaining a. 
semblance of unity and cooperation than an old- | 
fashioned alliance of non-dogmatic powers based | 
on common interest. 
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Marxisms... 


How Many? 


By Lewis S. Feuer 


he rift between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China will, in the nature of things, 
have a tremendous influence on the evolution of 
Marxist ideology. The duocentric political develop- 
ment brings in its wake a duality in ideology. What 
is taking place in the history of ideology reminds 
one of what took place in the history of Chris- 
tianity 1500 years ago when the first religious 
schism ensued between barbarians and Romans. 
Most of the invading barbarian peoples chose to 


' become Arians rather than Catholics; the Romans, 


on the other hand, were Catholics. For many 


years the two sectors of Christians hated each other 


more than they hated the heathens. 

The Sino-Soviet conflict is similar in its por- 
tent. It is not, of course, the first in Communist 
history: the rupture in 1948 between Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union had crucial political effects 
within the Communist domain. On the theoretical 
level, however, the Yugoslavs’ innovations had no 
profound effect on Marxist ideology: their most 
significant theoretical revision—Tito’s trenchant 
criticism of the maxim that “the end justifies the 
means’ — merely repeated what Eduard Bernstein 
had said 50 years before when he called on Marx: 
ists to go “back to Kant,” and to reject the amor- 
alism which was a corollary of scientific socialism.1 


‘Yugoslavia: Progress of the 5-Year Plan, Addresses by 
Marshal Tito, et al., published by the Embassy of the 
Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia, Washington, D. C., 
1949, p. 46. 
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Chinese Marxism, on the other hand, has pro- 
duced a deep-seated fissure in the whole character 
of Marxism as a theory of world-historical change. 
Chinese Marxism, or Maoist Marxism, repre- 
sents in the first place the development of a neo- 
Populist Marxism, one oriented primarily not to 
the world’s proletariat but to its peasantry. The 
peasantry, the exploited majority of mankind, liv- 
ing in so-called backward countries, becomes his- 
tory’s chosen class—the class with a historical mis- 
sion. A curious reverse movement has thus taken 
place in the history of Marxism. For Russian 
Marxism as a distinctive movement first emerged 
at the end of the 19th century with a polemic 
against the Populist view that the Russian peas- 
antry could make a socialist revolution directly. 
Lenin was the youthful spokesman for those Rus- 
sian intellectuals who were turning to the pro- 
letariat for the massive leverage for socialist revo- 
lution. Between the youthful Lenin, however, and 
the Lenin who confronted the world after the 
October Revolution, there intervened a profound 
psychological change. Lenin the Westernizer and 
Europeanizer gave way to Lenin the Asianizer. 
Maoist Marxism is the culmination of a proc- 
ess which began with the post-October Lenin—the 
Asianization of Marxism. Asianized Marxism in- 
volved five elements: the acceptance of Asia rather 
than Western Europe as the decisive theater in the 
struggle for socialism, the rejection of the notion 
that Asian feudal or semi-feudal countries would 
have to go through a capitalistic stage, an increased 
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contempt for the values of Western democratic civ- 
ilization, the abrogation of the economic dialectic 
as the law of historical change, and finally the 
aforementioned elevation of the peasantry as the 
mission-endowed revolutionary class. Maoist Marx- 
ism is thus not concerned with Marx the economic 
theorist; it is indifferent to arguments about Marx’s 
law of the declining rate of profit; it would be 
determined to overthrow capitalism in any form, 
stable or not. 


efore World War I, the word “Asi- 
atic” had been used by Lenin as a term of abuse. 
“An Asiatic government,” he wrote, was one which 
“uses military force to crush every desire for free- 
dom.” ? He condemned the Russian government as 
“an absolutism impregnated with Asian barbarity.”? 
Not unlike China, said Lenin, “in very many and 
very essential respects Russia is undoubtedly an 
Asian country and, what is more, one of the wildest, 
most medieval and shamefully backward of Asian 
countries.” 4 

The breakdown of European social democracy 
in the World War, however, literally caused a 
kind of revulsion in Lenin’s psyche. He turned 
from the decadent European world to redemption 
from the East. He broke with classical Marxism 
most decisively by saying that the Soviet form of 
society was applicable to every technological stage: 
“The idea of Soviet organization is a simple one, 
and is applicable not only to proletarian, but also 
to peasant feudal and semi-feudal relations.’> The 
Soviet superstructure, Lenin held, could be erected 
on a pre-industrial foundation. 

Lenin also came to believe that a war of na- 
tions and not an inner economic decline would be 
the agency for the transition from capitalism and 
feudalism to international Sovietism. ‘In the last 
analysis, “he wrote in 1923, “the outcome of the 
struggle will be determined by the fact that Rus- 
sia, India, China, etc., account for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population of the globe.”’ There 
would be “a military conflict between the counter- 
revolutionary and nationalist East, between the 


*“The Chinese War” 
National Liberation Movement in the East, 
Moscow, 1957, p. 8. 

*“Speech at the Funeral of Paul and Laura Lafargue” 
(1911), reprinted in op. cit., p. 38. 

*“Democracy and Narodism in China’ (1912), op. cit., p.42. 

5“Report of the Commission on the National and Colonial 
Questions to the Second Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national” (1920), op. cit., p. 267. 


(1900), reprinted in V. I. Lenin, The 
tr. M. Levin, 


most civilized countries of the world and the orn 
entally backward countries, which, however, a 
count for the majority. . . .’”6 

The Western Ail werd was decadent in 
Lenin’s eyes, because it lacked the regenerative re- 
sources to produce from within itself a socialist, 
society. Spengler prophesying the decline of the, 
West, which had once “looked upon itself as the 
center of the universe’, was the apt symbol for 
Lenin’s anti-European mood. He was possessed by), 
an apocalyptic vision of a neo-barbarian invasion | 
of the Western world, a just retribution for its 
imperialist sins. One can perhaps understand to-, 
day why the eminent Russian historian of Greco-. 
Roman civilization, Michael Rostovtsev, felt—in: 
witnessing the Bolshevik Revolution—as if Europe’ 
were fated to undergo a new barbarian prelude to’ 


more Dark Ages.? ; 


ith Maoist Marxism the revolu-. 
tion of the “orientally backward” has found its own . 
ideology. Maoist Marxism will obviously not have 
the attraction for Westerners which both classical’ 
and Soviet Marxism had. The latter exerted its in- 
fluence on Western intellectuals and workingmen) 
during the period of the great depression when, 
the capitalist economy seemed to be on the verge : 
of foundering, and thereby confirming Marx’s 
hypothesis. This was the era in which the Fabian: 
Webbs extolled Soviet communism, and Bernard 
Shaw looked to Stalin’s leadership, and John Stra-: 
chey’s The Coming Struggle for Power and The 
Nature of Capitalist Crisis sold widely in the United | 
States. But that era is gone, and the Soviet econ- 
omy, despite spectacular satellites, cannot surely, 
reckon as it once did on the superiority of the 
totally planned economy. 

Thus the revolutionary élan tends to pass to. 
Maoist Marxism. The Chinese Marxists have no 
compunctions in their revolt against the West. 
Their writings almost never mention the Euro-, 
pean working class; they are directed explicitly 
to the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Their attraction is felt, for instance, by such a 
group as the newly organized Communist Party of 
Brazil which declares that Chinese Communist 
doctrines “completely correspond to the actual con- 
ditions of our country.’8 Soviet Marxists now often | 


®°“Better Fewer, But Better” (1923), op. cit., p. 315. 

7M. I. Rostovtsev, Proletarian Culture, London, 1919, p. 9. 

8“Reply to Khrushchev: Resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Brazil,’ Peking Review, 
Sept. 13, 1963, pp. 39-43. 
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slip into the technocratic experimental vocabulary; 
they are prepared, they say, to see a crucial long- 
term social experiment which will test the com- 
petitive efficiencies of the rival capitalist and com- 
munist systems. The Maoists sense that only a 
government which has partially forsaken the ideol- 
ogy of class struggle will use the scientifically neu- 
tral vocabulary of an experimental sociological test. 
Neo-Populist Marxism wants no experimental con- 
frontation of social systems; it wants to destroy 
capitalism as a creature of evil which it blames for 
the distortions and inferiorities of its social char- 
acter and backward economy. The Neo-Populists 
are therefore aghast at rapprochement of any sort 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
According to the Chinese, the Soviet Marxists now 
lack the basis for empathizing with colonial suf- 
ferers.2 The Brazilian Maoists say: “The broad 
masses of our continent see that what Khrushchev 
has said is lies.’’!° 

The Communist parties of the poorest lands 
feed on the kind of desperation which comes with 
deep frustrations; to the lowliest of their follow- 
ers, who live in the daily anger of the present, dis- 
courses on preserving the peace and relying on 
long-term social change have always sounded hol- 
low. Their hatred is not eased by appeals to main- 
tain a peace which for them means prolonged de- 
privation. They wish to vent their accumulated ag- 
gressive energies in struggle and violence, and they 
long for the savor of cambat against someone whom 
they can define as the agent of their misery: The 
peoples of Latin America cannot afford to wait for 
their liberation by ‘peaceful competition.’ "11 There 
is a “primitive accumulation” of aggression in the 
poorest peasant countries for which Maoist Marx- 
ism provides ready expression. 

The Chinese Communists speak too of their 
revolt against the “‘patriarchalism” of the Soviet 
party. They say to the Soviets: “It is a very, very 
bad habit of yours thus to put on the acts of a 
patriarchal party. It is entirely illegitimate.’ The 
Chinese are the poor peasant sons in revolt against 
the smug industrial father: “the relations among 
fraternal parties should under no circumstances be 
like the relations between a leading party and the 
led, and much less like the relations between a 
patriarchal father and his son... .”" 12. The meta- 


*“More on Nehru’s Philosophy in the Light of the Sino- 
Indian Boundary Question,” Editorial Department of Jen- 
min Jih-pao (People’s Daily), in a Special Supplement of 
China Reconstructs (Peking), December 1962, p. 31. 

© See footnote 8. 

" Ibid. 

"The Origin and Development of the Differences be- 
tween the Leadership of the CPSU and Ourselves,” Peking 
Review, Sept. 13, 1963. 
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phor of the revolt against the “patriarchal father’ 
shows something of the deep-seated emotions which 
are involved in Maoist Marxism’s rebellion against 
the West. The Soviet Communists tell the Chinese 
condescendingly that the latter are lucky in having 
the parental protection of the Soviet atomic para- 
sol. They admonish Communist China, peasant 
and backward, to content itself in its own best in- 
terest with the status of a second class power. They 
tell Communist China that it is not mature enough 
to make its independent foreign policy but should 
remain under the tutelage of the industrial and 
advanced Soviet Union.!* Colonial countries have 
always resented the language of condescending 
familiarity which imperialists have used to “native 
boys”. The Chinese Communists are quick to rec- 
ognize it when the Soviets begin to speak that way 
in the Marxist idiom. Maoist Marxism regards the 
Soviet society as a socialist labor aristocracy which 
has been corrupted, as the Western workers once 
were, by a higher standard of living, preventing its 
unity with the world’s lowest class. 


talin is still in the sacred Marxist pan- 
theon for the Chinese leaders primarily because he 
is identified with intransigence toward the West. 
Mao does not idealize Stalin as an infallible leader. 
Nor, indeed, does he share Khrushchev’s guilt-feel- 
ings about participation in Stalin’s crimes.14 What 
binds Mao to Stalin is that Stalin, unlike Khru- 
shchev, was prepared to defy the West even at what 
was viewed by some as the risk of nuclear war. 
Stalin was ready to provoke a crisis in Berlin in 
1948 at a time when the Western Allies had the mo- 
nopoly of atomic weapons. Communist China was 
prepared to do the same when it intervened in the 
Korean War despite its lack of atom bombs. It 
was in a talk with Anna Louise Strong, an Amer- 
ican Marxist friend of old standing, that Mao Tse- 
tung first said: “The atom bomb is a paper tiger 
which the US reactionaries use to scare people. It 
looks terrible, but in fact it isn’t.” 15 When the 
Maoists now repeat that “imperialism and all reac- 
tionaries are paper tigers,” they mean that the 


'* Observer, “China and the Bomb,” New Times (Moscow), 
Sept. 4, 1963, pp. 2-3. 

“On the Question of Stalin—Comment on the Open Letter 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU (11), translated edi- 
torials from Jen-min Jih-Pao (People’s Daily) and Hung Ch’i 
(Red Flag), Sept. 13, 1963; issued as an unattributed pamph- 
let, Peking, 1963, pp. 11-12. 

* Cited in The Differences between Comrade Togliatti and 
Us, translated editorial from Jen-min Jih-pao, Dec. 31, 1962; 
Peking pamphlet, 1963, p. 21. 


ON FATHERS, MOTHERS, BROTHERS AND OTHER FAMILY MATTERS 


What Peking Is Saying: 


Contrary to the principles guiding relations 
among fraternal parties . . . the leaders of the 
CPSU ignore the independent and equal status 
of fraternal parties, insist on establishing a kind 
of feudal patriarchial domination over the inter- 
national Communist movement, and turn the 
relations between brother parties into those 
between a patriarchal father and his sons. 
Khrushchev has more than once described a 
fraternal party as a “silly boy” and called him- 
self its mother (note 2). With his feudal 
psychology of self-exaltation, he has absolutely 
no sense of shame [Italics added—Ed. ] 

Note 2: Cf. Khrushchev’s interview with Gard- 
ner Cowles, editor of the US magazine LOOK, 
April 20, 1962; report by Khrushchev to the 
session of the USSR Supreme Soviet, December 


12, 1962. 


—From “The Leaders of the CPSU Are the Greatest 
Splitters of Our Times,’ Peoples Daily 
(Peking), Feb. 4, 1964. 


What Khrushchev had said: 
1. In his interview with Cowles. 


It may happen, of course, that someone 
[i.e., one of the countries building socialism] 
adopts a wrong decision and then stubbornly 
refuses to change it. Well, even in such case 
it can be said that people learn from experience. 

In life we see that when a child’s powers 
of cognition begin to develop, he has to experi- 
ence many things for himself. Even though a 


mother tells her child that one thing is hot and 
another cold, he won’t really understand the. 
words until he himself touches things with his 
finger and comes to know from experience what 
is hot and what is cold. 

(Pravda, April 27, 1962), 


2. In his speech to the Supreme Soviet. 


.. I spent my childhood and youth in the 
coal fields . . . I remember that in the miners’ 
towns foulmouths used to do this: They would 
find a little boy who had barely learned to re- 
peat words and did not understand their mean- 
ing; they would teach him the dirtiest oaths 
and would tell him: “Go under the windows of 
people’s homes and say these words to the 
people.”’ Or, worse, they would say to such a 
child: “Go to your mother and repeat these 
words to her. Here is three kopeks for this, and 
afterwards we shall give you five more.” | 

The child would run under the windows 
of houses or run around his mother, repeating 
the oaths; this would provide a form of enter: 
tainment for the foulmouths. | 

Now the Albanian leaders are acting like 
those silly boys. Someone taught them to pro- 
nounce foul words, and they walk under win- 
dows and shout hooligan curses at the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. But this is 
their mother! For their swearing they get the 
promised three kopeks. And when they begin 
to swear more violently and colorfully, they get 
another five kopeks and are praised. i 

(Pravda, December 13, 1962) 


United States has shown itself too much bound by 
its ethical conscience to use nuclear weapons against 
an enemy; therefore, a highly aggressive policy 
can be followed with impunity, and the hesitancies 
and timidities of the Soviet Union are unwar- 
ranted.!® ‘The Chinese defense of Stalin is not based 
on any ideological need arising from the stage of 
its internal economic development, for if anything, 
what has been called the Chinese NEP (New Eco- 
nomic Policy) would be compatible with a greater 
degree of liberalism. 


1% Teninism and Modern Revisionism, translated editorial 
from Hong ch’i, No. 1, 1963; Peking pamphlet, 1963, p. 12. 


There can be little doubt the Chinese Com-, 
munists are right in saying that the Soviet Com- 
munists are revising basic tenets of Marxism-Len- 
inism. They are right in saying that Khrushchev 
has gone far toward giving up the Marxian theory 
of the state. When Khrushchev said in 1961: “In 
our country, for the first time in history, a state 
has taken shape which is not a dictatorship of 
any one class, but an instrument of society as a 
whole, of the entire people,’!" he was indeed vio- 
lating a basic principle of Marxian political gram- 


*““N. Khrushchev, On the Communist Program, (report on 
the program of the CPSU to the 22nd Party Congress, Oct.' 
18, 1961), Moscow, 1961, p. 80. 
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gmar, for as the Chinese insist, there cannot be, in 
{Marxist terms, a supraclass political party, dictator- 
(ship, or state. When Soviet writers speak of possible 

eaceful transitions in democratic countries from 
capitalism to socialism, the Chinese are right in 
saying that they are revising Leninism, for Lenin 
did say: “The replacement of the bourgeois by 
{the proletarian state is impossible without a violent 
wrevolution.”!® Maoist Marxism can justly pride 
fitself on its Ideological Puritanism. Peasant creeds, 
(born in frustration and resentment, have always 
jveered to the Fundamentalist wing. 


© 


] 
} an an_ international Communist 


ymovement exist without a “patriarchal party’? 
{Does not a movement built on Marxist ideology re- 
quire a dogmatic unique center of authority and in- 
tfallible exegesis? Who will decide the authoritative 
canons? Who will define the character of the his- 
ftorical period? For the Communist Party through- 
cut the world is unique in trying to be for its 
members what sociologists call a “primary group”; 
it displaces the family as the locus of central psy- 
chological ties; it provides comrades instead of 
jbrothers, and the Party Leader as the surrogate- 
father. Khrushchev’s speech at the 20th Party 
Congress therefore had a tremendous psychological 
impact. He had carried out the first parricide in 
jthe history of Marxism, and he had indeed shown 
(that when Stalin slew his comrades, it was Cain 
again destroying Abel. And Maoist Marxism, for 
all its attacks on Soviet ‘“‘patriarchalism,” longs 
especially to preserve a patriarchal party. It is still 
psychologically in a stage where it wishes to pre- 
serve intact the Chinese Communist Party as a 
primary group; it is still in the throes of a family 
revolution whose chief agency is the party as a sub- 
stitute-family. 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, the 
family has gradually been reasserting its institu- 
tional importance, and the party is less the sur- 
rogate primary group than it used to be. Thus 
Khrushchev is in a dilemma; how to re-establish 
authority when its psychological base has been 
weakened. And Maoist Marxism has undermined 
Soviet authority all the more by accusing Khru- 
shchev of parricide. Mao must now inevitably pre- 
sent the Chinese Party as the One Loyal Son, and 
in the world of the peasant, colored races must 
try to reconstitute a new Communist Clan. 


#8V. I. Lenin, State and Revolution, New York, 1932, p. 
20. 
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We are entering an era of differentiation and 
fission in which many Marxisms will arise as socio- 
economic, psychological, and racial differences im- 
press themselves on the doctrine. In addition to the 
duocentric evolution of a peasant as well as an 
individual variety of Marxism, this period will see 
a proliferation of what we may call “syncreto- 
Marxisms,”’ that is, combinations of Marxism with 
national, tribal, and racial ideological ingredients. 
Even the Indonesian Communists, who form the 
biggest non-ruling Communist Party, talk of a na- 
tional form of Marxism-Leninism. They are neo- 
Populists in their insistence, despite ritualistic 
phrases about the proletariat, that the most funda- 
mental problem is the peasant problem, but they 
add: “the Indonesian Communist Party must be 
able to combine the universal truth of Marxism- 
Leninism with the concrete practice of the In- 
donesian revolution, and it must ‘Indonesianize’ 
Marxism-Leninism.” Syncreto-Marxism is a trend 
which, while influenced by Maoism, and perhaps 
absorbable by it, is still at the present time dis- 
tinct from it. 


arieties of ‘‘syncreto-Marxisms” have 
begun to proliferate. For the essence of a “syncreto- 
Marxism” is that it follows the traditional Asian 
pattern of assimilating yet another god into the 
local pantheon. The syncreto-Marxist does not 
claim, as does the Maoist, to be an orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist. Rather he borrows eclectically 
from Marxism such doctrinal points as its analysis 
of imperialism, which he finds suitable for practical 
political purposes. The syncreto-Marxist is neither 
revisionist nor orthodox, for his point of departure 
in political thinking is no self-conscious definition 
of himself as a Marxist; some other allegiance, 
whether nationalist, tribalist, or religious, is pri- 
mary, and within its ideology he has incorporated 
Marxist elements. A syncreto-Marxism therefore 
generally relies on the national religion for its un- 
derlying ethic and world-view; it can be Buddhist, 
Islamic, or animist. Maoist Marxism, on the con- 
trary, retains in principle an uncompromising op- 
position to religion as the continuing opiate of the 
people. Among current varieties of syncreto-Marx- 
ism, one finds the amalgam of Marxism, Islam, and 
nationalism that make up Sukarno’s “Indonesian 
socialism”; the Burmese socialism of U Nu and U 


“D.N. Aidit, “Some Questions of the Indonesian Revolu- 
tion and the Communist Party of Indonesia,” Peking Review, 
Sept. 13, 1963, p. 37; “The Indonesian Revolution and the 
Immediate Tasks of the Communist Party of Indonesia,” 
ibid., p. 30. 
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Ba Swe, which in its first stage tried to synthesize 
Marxism with Buddhism; the revisionist socialists 
of India, who combine a Marxist historical an- 
alysis with a Vedantist ethic; the “Khmer social- 
ism” of Cambodia, which conjoins Marxist ingredi- 
ents to a Buddhist base; and the African Marxism 
of Kwame Nkrumah which makes an amalgam of 
the dialectic with tribal ritualism.?° The sort of 
unique syncreto-Marxism that results is illustrated 
by the case of Burma, where astrologers were con- 
sulted in the decision to make January 4, 1948, 
the day of independence, and likewise determined 
that Premiers U Nu of Burma and Chou En- 
lai of Communist China should sign their treaty 
of October 1, 1960, “at the astrologically propiti- 
ous hour of 5:50 P.M.’?! 

~The syncreto-Marxisms are unstable amalgams. 
They will probably tend to break up into one of 
three ideological compounds: first, they can evolve, 
under optimal conditions, in the direction of an 
ethical democratic revisionist Marxism, adapted to 
peasant countries, of the sort propounded for in- 
stance by Asoka Mehta in India;"" second, they may 
shed their Marxism as they revert to traditional 
modes of dictatorship; or third, they may crumble 
in the face of a revolutionary rejection of tradi- 
tional culture, religious masochism and _ political 
practice, opening the door to Maoist Marxism. 
If the unstable syncreto-Marxisms of today come 
to grief, they may indeed generate an immanent 
pressure towards Maoist Marxism. The next gen- 
eration of syncreto-Marxist student leaders, re- 
volting against a past generation of syncreto-Marx- 
ist student leaders, may well find in the Maoist 
Marxist identification an expression of their revo- 
lutionism. 


he peasant-industrial contrast is not 
the exclusive causal factor in the rift between 
Maoist and Soviet Marxism. For the first time in 
the history of the international Marxist movement, 
a major division has taken place in which racial 
differences are paramount. 


See George Gomori, “New Asian Approaches to the 
Theory of Socialism,’ The Review: A Quarterly of Pluralist 
Socialism (Brussels), Nov. 4, 1962, pp. 55-66; Francis Carnell, 
“Political Ideas and Ideologies in South and Southeast Asia,” 
Politics in Southern Asia, ed. Saul Rose, London, 1963, p. 
293; Philippe Devillers, “Dynamics of Power in Cambodia,” 
ibid., pp. 160-61; Richard Butwell, U Nu of Burma, Stanford, 
1963, pp. 26-28, 50-51, 97-98; Richard Wright, Black Power, 
New York, 1954, pp. 59, 228; George Delf, Jomo Kenyatta, 
New York, 1961, pp. 92-98. 

*1 Richard Butwell, op. cit., pp. 94, 234. 

* Asoka Mehta, Studies in Asian Socialism, Bombay, 1959. 


LESS ET Na DT Lo NR aR PO RT ET 
\ 


ON MARXISM(S) AND NATIONALISM(S) 


Is the idea of two Communist parties func-: 
tioning side by side tenable from the standpoint. 
of revolutionary theory? Can a true Marxist-, 
Leninist work for or tactitly condone the form-: 
ing of parallel Communist groups and parties? | 

The answer, as Marxist-Leninist theory and: 
the experience of more than 100 years of work-: 
ing-class struggle show, is an unequivocal no.) 
Marxism-Leninism is a universal and integral. 
teaching, and for this reason there cannot be| 
two or several kinds of Marxism either on the 
international or the national plane... . 

.... the events of recent years have shown: 
that the various deviations, all the superficial. 
differences notwithstanding, are all essentially 
manifestations of a nationalism which has; 
sprung up either as a reaction to the national! 
oppression in the capitalist world or as an al- 
ternative to the practices which encroached on: 
the independence of the parties during the: 
period of the personality cult. 

Ignoring the common interest, the na- 
tionalists aim at using to their own advantage: 
the objective need to strengthen the independ- 
ence of the parties and impelling the parties) 
to overstep the demarcation line . . . between) 
vitally necessary independence and _ isolation 
from the Communist movement. For the sake 
of these aims they want to break up the move- 
ment into national compartments. ‘| 


—From “Unity Is the Guarantee of Success,” 
by Vaclav Slavik (member of the CC of the. | 
Czechoslovak CP), Norman Freed (Canadian 

CP), and Mourad Kouwatli (identified as a: 
“Syrian publicist’), World Marxist Review,: | 
January 1964, pp. 6-7. | | 


Race has been a troubling factor to the theory. 
of historical materialism. Karl Marx himself was in-) 
clined to consider race an independent causal fac-, 
tor in history; in Capital, he wrote of race as ay 
limiting factor in the productivity of labor distinct 
from society’s economic form.?3 He inclined with 
enthusiasm to the anthropological theories of P., 
Trémaux which today would be regarded as having 
racist overtones. Trémaux had advanced the hy- 
pothesis that differences in the earth’s soil had 
led to corresponding racial divergences, “that the: 
common Negro type was a degeneration from a 
quite higher one’ (in Marx’s words), and that 


** Karl Marx, Capital, Modern Library Edition, p. 562. 
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‘the differences in aptitude and type between the 
(Slavic and Lithuanian races were correlated with 
geographical distribution. Marx asserted that Tré- 
jmaux’s theory was an important advance over Dar- 
-{win—“In the historical and political application 
fmore important and richer than Darwin. For cer- 
itain questions, as nationality, etc., here alone is the 
natural foundation found.” Curiously the very 
‘letter of August 1866 in which Marx writes with 
‘such approval of racial divergences and their his- 
torical significance was also the one in which he 
announced to Engels the betrothal of his daughter 
Laura to the part-Negro Paul Lafargue.?+ His eco- 
nomic anthropology of race was not a racist ideol- 
ogy. 

A kind of racialism at times appeared in the 
debates in the Second International over such ques- 
tions as imperialism and immigration. They never 

‘had the crucial import of what has taken place in 
ithe Sino-Soviet rift. The Soviet Communist Party 
now for the first time has suggested that the Chi- 
nese have sundered the appeal to the interna- 
‘tional working class with a divisive racialism: 


The militant call “Workers of all countries, unite!” 
formulated by Marx and Engels means that at the 
basis of this unity was anti-imperialist class soli- 
darity, and not any principle of nationality, color 
or geographical location. The uniting of the masses 
im the struggle against imperialism solely on the 
basis of their belonging to a particular continent— 
whether Africa, Asia, Latin America or Europe— 
can be detrimental to the fighting peoples. 


Hitherto, the charge of racialism has been re- 
served for European social democracy. Now one 
has the incipient counter-racialism in the Marx- 
ist ideology of the colored peoples. 

The continental division of Marxism does 
correspond largely to a racial division—Asia with 
its Mongoloid race, Africa with the black, and 
Latin America with its basic substratum of Amer- 
ican Indian. The racial tie can be stronger than 
the economic factor in determining allegiance to 
Maoist Marxism. For instance, since Japan is a 
relatively industrialized country, one would expect 


( 
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“Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels, Historisch-Kritische 
Gesamtausgabe, ed. D. Rjazanov, Band 3, Berlin, 1930, pp. 
354-56, 360-63. Also cf. V. L. Komarov, “Marx and Engels 
on Biology,” in N. I. Bukharin et al., Marxism and Modern 
Thought, tr. Ralph Fox, New York, 1935, pp. 194-96. 

*“Letter of the Central Committee of the CPSU to the 
Central Committee of the CCP,” Peking Review, June 21, 
‘1963, p. 30. 
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that Soviet Marxism would appeal to its Com- 
munist Party far more than Maoist Marxism. Nev- 
ertheless, the Japanese Communist Party is emo- 
tionally drawn to Maoism; the five years that 
Sanzo Nosaka, the party’s secretary, spent with Mao 
in Yenan during the guerrilla war from 1940 to 
1945 typically outweigh the nine years of indoctri- 
nation he received at the Comintern in Moscow 
from 1931 to 1940.26 

A racialist overtone is strongly present in the 
present Chinese Communist effort to convene an 
African-Asian conference on the pattern of the 
Bandung Conference of 1955. Richard Wright, the 
gifted novelist, was a perceptive reporter of the 
Bandung Conference, and as a Negro, was re- 
peatedly told in the most intimate and confi- 
dential way the racial import of that conference: 
“This is the first international conference of col- 
ored peoples in the history of mankind!” An In- 
donesian novelist explained to Wright why he 
considered himself colored: 


Because I feel inferior. I can’t help it. It is hard 
to be in contact with the white Western world and 
not feel like that. Our people are backward; there 
is no doubt of it. The white Western world is 
ahead of us.... So you can’t help feeling inferior. 
And that is why I feel that I’m colored. 


A “dark Indonesian official” snubbed a white Amer- 
ican newspaperman, but courteously took care of 
Wright as “one of his kind”: “I was a member of 
the master race!” The Bandung Conference, ac- 
cording to Wright, was imbued with the ideology 
that the colored races now would “practice racism, 
a racism that they have been taught too bitterly 
and too well.” *7 It is in this setting of racial ani- 
mosity that Maoist Marxism feels itself instinctive- 
ly at home. 

The racial cleavage between Soviet and Maoist 
Marxism is thus real. Each side charges the other 
with having introduced it. Leninism, according to 
Stalin, “broke down the wall between whites and 
blacks, between Europeans and Asiatics, between 
the ‘civilized’ and ‘uncivilized’ slaves of 
perialism.” 7° But, say the Chinese, 


im- 
the present 


‘Lovable’ Com- 
Calif.), June- 


* Rodger Swearingen, ‘“Nosaka: 
munist,”’ Communist Affairs 
August 1963, pp. 21-27. 

“Richard Wright, The Color Curtain: A Report on the 
Bandung Conference, Cleveland, 1956, pp. 136, 190, 113-15. 

“Stalin quotation cited in ‘‘Apologists of Neo-Colonial- 
ism,” Peking Review, Oct. 25, 1963, p. 13. (Original quota- 
tion in J. Stalin, Foundations of Leninism, 1932, p. 76.) 
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Soviet leaders are trying “to rebuild this wall of 
racism.” The Soviet leaders slander the unity of 
the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America by 
alleging, say the Chinese, that it is ‘‘one of the col- 
ored against the white race”. The Soviet leaders 
are “inciting racial hatred among the white people. 
. .. The leaders of the CPSU have raised a hue 
and cry about the Yellow Peril and the ‘imminent 
menace of Genghis Khan.’ ”’ 29 

This racial division is the most tragic de- 
velopment in the history of Marxism since Lenin 
broke with the traditions of social democracy. It 
conjures up irrational hatreds and emotions which 
it was the aim of the classical Marxist movement 
to eradicate. It envelops the purely economic cross- 
purposes of advanced industrial and backward 
peasant countries with all the sensitive nervous 
tissues of racial difference. It is of little avail that 
the Chinese insist, in pedantic fashion, that Gen- 
ghis Khan was a Mongolian, and not a Chinese, 
and that the Soviets have made a blunder in his- 
tory. For the blunder itself has a psychological 
Freudian significance: to the Russians, the Chinese 
seem to be saying, all yellow men look alike, and a 
Mongolian is a Chinese; the Russians have their 
white man’s racial stereotype about the Chinese. 


he Sino-Soviet rift represents indeed 
the culmination of a failure in Marxism dating 
back to the history of the Second International. 
The Marxist movement of the pre-World War I 
era was never able to integrate within it the free- 
dom movements of the colored and colonial peo- 
ples. In the debate on colonial policy, Dutch So- 
cialists would argue for a necessary stage of tutelage 
for backward peoples; Kautsky, unhampered by 
any practical experience in the field, would call 
unreservedly for democracy. There was, to be sure, 
the dramatic occasion when in the midst of the 
Russo-Japanese War, Plekhanov and Katayama, 
delegates of the Russian and Japanese socialists 
respectively, shook hands before the cheering con- 
gress of the International. But Asian, African, and 
Latin American representatives were notably ab- 
sent from the congresses of the Socialist Inter- 
nationals; the international socialist bond of 
workers’ brotherhood never knew how to reach out 
beyond the circle of the advanced countries. 
Thus, when an Asian Socialist Conference was 
finally constituted in 1953, composed primarily of 
the parties of Japan, Burma, and India (with the 
Israeli Labor Party, too, securing admission), it 


*“Apologists of Neo-Colonialism,” loc. cit. 


rejected, despite a personal appeal by Clement 
Attlee, any direct tie with European socialism. 
The Asian Socialists emphasized the unique char- 
acter of Asian socialism, arising from the predomi: 
nance of their peasant class. This was the so- 
cialism of the “underdeveloped countries,” where, 
moreover, “class antagonism was aggravated by’ 
racial animosity,” and a revulsion of feeling against 
metropolitan, exploiting countries. Asian Socialists’ 
simply felt that the European Socialist Interna- 
tional was not strong enough in its hostility to 
imperialism. They hoped, too, to pursue a neu’ 
tralist foreign policy as between the “two rival 
power blocs” of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Their special aim was to correct the 
“grave economic unbalance between the highly. 
developed one-third of the world and the under. 
developed two-thirds of it.” 3° 

Where democratic socialism and Marxism 
failed to achieve a unity of the laboring people of 
all races, so likewise has Soviet Marxism failed. 
Only the failure is more overwhelming in the latter 
case because Lenin indubitably had perceived the 
historical rhythm of the colonial liberation move. 
ments, and had transformed Marxism into their 
ideological creed. Now an Asian specter confronts 
the Soviet technobureaucratic Marxism. 

There is still another group to whom Maoist 
Marxism makes a persuasive emotional appeal; 
we may call them “the spiritual defectors” from 
Western civilization. They differ from another 
group, the “‘seceders,’’ who have a general animus 
against industrial society, and tend to withdraw 
from political involvement; the “seceders’’ feel nc 
sympathy for any of the contending powers. The 
“spiritual defectors,” however, embrace a motley | 
group ranging from the embittered editors of the 
New York Monthly Review, who have long waited 
with repressed revolutionary anxiety for the col 
lapse of Western society, to the leaders of the re. 
cently unified “Fourth International,” a congeries 
of small, brooding sects, who await a Second Com. 
ing of the Revolution and of Leon Trotsky, as once 
the Fifth Monarchy Men looked to the return of | 
the Messiah. | 

To understand this group, which poses a prob. | 
lem in sectology (a name we may give to the so: | 
ciology of sects), and its significance in the evolu. | 
tion of Western Marxism, we can learn from simi: 
lar phenomena of the past, particularly during 
the barbarian invasions of 1,500 years ago. There 
were defectors then, too, from Roman civilization | 


’ 


8° Three Years of the Asian Socialist Conference, Bombay | 
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hey claimed to find the barbarians nobler in 
irtue than the civilized Romans. Orosius re- 
orded, for example, that the barbarians, having 
iven up the sword for the plow, “are affection- 
tely treating the rest of the Romans as comrades 
nd friends, so that now among them there may be 
ound some Romans who, living with the _bar- 
arians, prefer freedom with poverty to tribute- 
aying with anxiety among their own people.” * 
he Christian priest, Salvian, about 440 A.D., con- 
rasted the high morality of the Vandals with the 
egeneracy of the Romans, sunk in all manner 
f vices. He added: 


.. you find men passing over everywhere, now to 
he Goths, now to the Bagaudae, or whatever other 
arbarians have established their power anywhere, 
nd they do not repent of their expatriation, for 
hey would rather live as free men, though in seem- 
ng captivity, than as captives in seeming liberty 3? 


In every clash of civilizations, defections have 
en an incident. Christian Greeks observed that 
hey were better ruled and more lightly taxed by 
heir Turkish conquerors than under Christian 
yzantium.®? As late as the 17th century, it was 
bserved that the “main body” of the Barbary Cor- 
airs were not born Moslems but rather “renegades 
rom every part of Christendom.” A reporter in 
719 declared that “it often happened that a slave 
emained a slave by preference, sooner than return 
o Europe and be beggared. .. .”’ 34 
The Western adherents of Maoism provide a 
trange new chapter in the history of Marxism. 
aoism is the new ideology of the American anti- 
Americans. The latter have seen Marxism rejected 
y the American working class; in anger and re- 
entment, as rebufted intellectuals, as rebuffed 
eaders, perhaps like rebuffed lovers, they look to 
nother class, another people, another race, to be- 
ome the bearers of the historic mission for real- 
zing communism, and they find the new historical 
lect primarily in the Asian peasantry. The edi- 
ors of the Monthly Review in 1957 wrote apoca- 
yptically of ‘the still largely uncommitted masses 
f Asia and Africa acting as judges from whose de- 


31 Seven Books of History against the Pagans: The Apology 
f Paulus Orosius, tr. Irving Woodworth Raymond, New 
OLkye 19360, py 392. 

* Salvian, On the Government of God, tr. Eva M. Sanford, 
‘ew York, 1930, pp. 109, 217. 

*% Stanley Lane-Poole, The Story of Turkey, New York, 
888, p. 32. 

* Stanley Lane-Poole, The Story of the Barbary Corsairs, 
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cision there can be no appeal.” 35 The peasant of 
the backward countries was being transmogrified 
into history’s: ultimate judge, the Ultimate His- 
toricist and Super-Ego. 

To such mentalities, or more properly, emo- 
tionalities, Maoist Marxism is highly congenial. 
Disaffected with the Western workers, the editors 
by 1963 were writing: ‘““The workers, in other 
words, were not revolutionaries at heart, and no 
amount of exhortation by the Communists could 
turn them into revolutionaries.” Consequently, 
they said, European Communists were tending to 
become reformists. ““Now along come the Chinese 
with their overwhelming proof that Khrushchev’s 
ideas and the political line he bases on them are 
not Leninist at all. .”’ What then should 
American Marxists do, in the editors’ opinion? 
There are two alternatives: Communists “either 
have to adopt policies which are acceptable to their 
own workers or else go into the political wilder- 
ness, perhaps for a long time. It can be argued, 
and we think correctly, that it is better to take the 
latter ‘course; | 3° 

Thus, the Western adherents engage in a kind 
of retreat from Western civilization into a Marxist 
hermitage in the “political wilderness’ where they 
identify vicariously with the Asian peasants 10,000 
miles away, and wait patiently for the capitalist 
collapse. The editors of the Monthly Review con- 
sequently take comfort from the fact that their 
readership in Asia and Latin America exceeds that 
in the United States. As Marxism in the United 
States has declined from the status of a political 
movement into an ideology of political withdrawal, 
its practitioners find their formula of retirement 
into Marxist seclusion precisely in Maoist Marxism. 
The official Communist Party of the United States, 
loyal to Soviet Marxism, naturally berates the 
Maoism which seems so attractive to the remnant 
of Marxist intellectuals.3* 

With some reservations, the surviving frag- 
ments of Trotskyist sects also are drawn to Maoist 
Marxism. Their standpoint, as elaborated by their 
leader, Michel Pablo, is that the “epicenter” of 
the world revolutionary movement is now the peas- 
int class. Their reservations pertain to the con- 


* “Review of the Month.” Monthly Review; (New York), 
September 1957, p. 132. Also cf. “The Most Bizarre Faction 
Fight Ever—Stalinists v. Stalinists,’ The Newsletter: Weekly 
Journal of the Socialist Labour League (London), Nov. 23, 
LOGS epa 2: 

* “The Split in the Socialist World,” Monthly Review, May 
1963, pp. 17-18. 

* Cf. The Ideological Struggle in the American Left (re- 
printed from Political Affairs, theoretical organ of the 
CPUSA, August 1963, pp. 1-18), New York, 1963. 


tinued involvement of the Chinese Communists 
with “unreconstructed Stalinists” and to the bu- 
reaucratic character of the Peking regime. To- 
gether with the Chinese, they look to the Cuban 
Revolution as opening the way to similar Castroist 
movements in Latin America. Their estrangement 
from Western civilization is extreme. In the case 
of one Trotskyist sect of Latin America, that of J. 
Posadas in Argentina, it has taken the destructive 
form of advocating the “right” of the Soviet Union 
to “initiate” a nuclear war. Another sect of Eng- 
lish Trotskyists holding to this doctrine foresees 
a “cataclysmic reckoning”: “The Third World War 
is the coming reality... .’ 3% This is the strange 
logic of finimundialism, the doctrine of the end of 
the world, or a good part of it; the Latin American 
sect has a vision of the United States and the Soviet 
Union destroying each other, and their superses- 
sion by the “backward countries.” It is precisely 
this ideology which enrages the USSR with Maoist 
Marxism. As Moscow stated on August 21, 1963: 


Who has given the Chinese leaders the right to 
vilify the ultimate aim of the international labor 
movement—lIabor’s victory over capital—by asserting 
that the road to that aim lies through a world 
thermonuclear war, and that it is worth while sac- 
rificing half of the world’s population to build a 
better civilization on the corpses and ruins. The 
conception has absolutely nothing in common with 
Marxism-Leninism. It is an inhuman conception, 
and we reject it. 


The Soviet statement adds sarcastically that the 
Chinese Communist Party can now boast of its 
newfound allies—‘‘the so-called ‘Fourth Interna- 
tional,’ which unites tiny Trotskyite groups. 
‘Worthy’ partners in ‘proletarian  internation- 
alism!’ ” 39 


n closing, a word of warning should be 
sounded against the type of technological interpre- 
tation which views Maoist Marxism solely as the 
ideology of a backward peasant technology, the 
ideology of the “underdeveloped area.” 4° For such 
an interpretation is quite apt to omit the most 


6 Farrell Dobbs and Joseph Hansen, “Reunification of the 
Fourth International,” International Socialist Review (New 
York), No. 4 (Fall) 1963, p. 132. “Dynamics of World Revo- 
lution Today: Text of Resolution Adopted by Reunification 
Congress of the Fourth International, June 1963,” ibid., 
peg: 

% “Statement of the Soviet Government,’ New Times, Sept. 
4, 1963, pp. 42-43. 


significant factor of all—the consciousness of being 
exploited, the consciousness of an imposed sense off 
inferiority. The American colonies 300 years ago 
achieved high standards of democratic politics” 
though their farming technology was ‘“underde- 
veloped.” It is where a pre-industrial technology 
has been the basis for a contrast effect with a rich 
imperialist advanced country that resentful inferi- | 
ority-feelings and a consciousness of exploitation - 
have made the backward technology into such a 
symbol of inferior estate. “The historical move- ’ 
ment of humanity,” Alfred Adler once wrote, “‘is to ’ 
be regarded as the history of the feeling of inferi-— 
ority and of its efforts to find a solution of its 
problems.” #1. No historical master-key is all-suf- 
ficient, but resentment of inferiority is indeed the 
mainspring of Maoist Marxism. It is this emo-, 
tional basis which underlies the present transplan- 
tation of Marxism. Botanical history tells of some 
striking cases where a transplanted species found a 
more abundant ecological setting in its new in-— 
vironment. The ecology of ideology for the present 
tells the same story about Maoist Marxism. 


*© Such an interpretation is implicit, for instances, in Adam . 
B. Ulam, The Unfinished Revolution, New York, 1960. I 
have tried to deal with this “industrialization thesis” in my 
review of his book in American Sociological Review, (New 
York), October 1961, pp. 802-803. 

"Alfred Adler, Social Interest: A Challenge to Mankind, 
London, 1938, p. 97. 


A YUGOSLAV COMMENT 


Of course, I do not intend to argue about: 
whose ‘“‘Marxism”’ is better or “‘more correct’’, 
the “Yugoslav”’ or the “Chinese,” or any other 
Marxism. Like every science Marxism is ac- 
cessible to all, but the extent to which anyone 
has applied that science in practice is not de- 
pendent solely on his desire to be a Marxist. 
For this reason we do not reproach the Chinese 
critics for the fact that their Marxism merely 
serves to conceal their policy—which happens 
to be just what they reproach us with. But at_ 
the same time it is not our view that any- 
body’s policy or any sort of policy can be 
justified and monopolistically imposed as the_ 
“sole Marxist” policy, for a subjective self- 
justification of that sort, even if sincere, never 
has more than a relative value. | 


—From Socialism and War, by Edvard. | 
Kardelj, Belgrade, 1960, p. 16. 
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By Victor S. Frank 


n historical development as mo- 
mentous as the emergence of Communist China in 
the role of Russia’s preeminent challenger for the 
leadership of international communism and as a 
potential threat to her territorial integrity is 
bound to bring about a vigorous controversy inside 
the Soviet Union. Or, so one would assume. But a 
controversy of that nature presupposes the exist- 
ence of an articulate public opinion; of a press able 
to mold varying political philosophies; of parties 
and coteries each anxious to enlist new supporters; 
of open debates; of an opposition suggesting 
alternatives to the government's policies. 

All this is, of course, absent in the Soviet so- 
ciety of today, however much it may differ from the 
state in which it was some ten years ago. No 
doubt, acrimonious discussions take place behind 
the closed doors of the meeting room of the Pre- 
sidium of the CPSU’s Central Committee. No 
doubt, there is a great deal of canteen gossip and 
shop talk among the thousands of top and me- 
dium rank executives; no doubt searching and em- 
barrassing questions are being asked at local party 
gatherings, and passionate debates go on between 
students in parks and dormitories. 

But these modes of communication do not 
add up to public opinion, if only because views ex- 
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pressed in -them are not and cannot be brought 
into the open. Their confidential or clandestine 
character prevents them from spreading beyond 
their points of origin, from being quoted by third 
parties, from turning into catalysts. The Soviet 
public trails far behind informed opinion in the 
West as to news of their own country. In the last 
two years Western radio stations broadcasting to 
the people of the Soviet Union have been receiv- 
ing letters in which listeners tell them: “We did 
not believe you when you first began talking about 
the split between the CPSU and the CCP. Now our 
own press has admitted it... .” 

It is as simple as that: Public opinion does not 
exist as long as opinion is not public—a perfect 
tautology, perhaps, but a useful thumb-rule never- 
theless. 

Is then an attempt to find out what the people 
inside the USSR think or feel about the great po- 
litical issue of the day a forlorn undertaking? I do 
not think so. Much can be gleaned, provided one 
sticks to three rules: First, since there is no ques- 
tion of a genuine public opinion, let us be content 
with private opinion; secondly, let us not gen- 
eralize: though there is no controversy in public, 
people’s opinions differ from each other in the 
Soviet Union, as much as they do in any other 


country, between age groups, nationalities, social 
strata, political affiliations and so on; thirdly, let us 
remember that under the circumstances we can 
hardly expect coherent rational arguments: we 
must be content with something less tangible— 
moods, attitudes and instincts. 


With these three guiding rules in mind, we 
can, I think, embark on our attempt. It is im- 
portant to note at the outset the two basic motiva- 
tions of Soviet citizens of all types—the craving for 
an easier life, and the fear of war. All political de- 
velopments are assessed by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Soviet citizens with the help of these two 
criteria: Does it make life easier or harder? And, 
does it make war more or less likely? There is noth- 
ing specifically “Russian” or “Soviet” about these 
motivations, except that they are more urgent and 
exclusive in Russia than either in many Western 
countries or in countries untouched by the last 
war. Life in the USSR is still much harder than in 
the industrialized West, while the memories of war 
are more enduring and more frightening than in 
many other parts of the world. 


Every other criterion is likely to be subordi- 
nated to these two. The desire for personal se- 
curity, for instance, has been largely satisfied for 
the majority of people by the reforms of the post- 
Stalin era. The issue of intellectual and artistic 
freedom, on the other hand, is an aristocratic con- 
cept and is of major interest by and large only to 
the intellectual élite—writers, artists, critics and the 
like. The mass of Soviet citizens may sympathize 
with the struggle waged by this minority, but it is 
not likely to be drawn actively into it. 


But while the desire for an easier life and the 
dread of war form the austere twin foundations of 
Soviet political consciousness, its superstructure is 
far more complex and variegated. Other factors 
come into play at this stage: traditional attitudes 
such as national pride and xenophobia; more re- 
cent conditional reflexes such as fear of “imperial- 
ism” and remnants of Communist messianism; and 
sober patriotic concern. National differences are 
very important: an Uzbek is unlikely to share all 
of a Great-Russian’s prejudice against the Chinese. 
So are social gradations: the egalitarian trend of 
Chinese communism is unlikely to arouse the same 
revulsion in the heart of an underpaid laborer as 
it does in the well-padded chest of a privileged 
member of the elite. Then there are purely politi- 
cal differences: a crypto-Stalinist bidding his time 
may think wistfully of Chairman Mao’s reverential 
attitude to Stalin’s memory, while a man on Mr. 
Khrushchev’s bandwagon may consider the Chinese 
line an abomination. 


With all that, however, it is probably true to 


arguments. 
harbinger of a harsher climate in international re- 
lations, that China is prodding the Soviet Union 
towards war. 
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say that on the whole the trend of opinion in> 
Soviet society is anti-Chinese. Not that the average _ 
citizen is interested in, or impressed by ideological 
But he senses that China’s line is a 


oubtlessly, the Central Committee’s 


propaganda experts take into account these semi- 


articulate sentiments when compiling their anti- 


Chinese documents, and do their very best to fan 


them. After all, they are concerned not only with, 


impressing other Communist parties and the out- 
side world at large with the CPSU’s unblemished 


record both as a revolutionary force and as a 
champion of peace. They are equally if not more 


concerned with persuading their own people that 


unpopular as many of the policies of the party 
leadership may be, they are still preferable to the 
policies advocated and pursued by the Chinese 
Communists. One can easily imagine the effect on 
Soviet citizens, for instance, of the following pas- 


sage appearing in Pravda: 


oS Tee xy 


“The atomic war is a paper tiger, 
rible at all’, [the Chinese Communists] assert. The 


main thing, they say, is to put an end to im- 
pertalism as soon as possible. But as to, How? and, 
At what cost?—these questions are allegedly of sec- 


ondary importance. One may be allowed to ask: 
of secondary importance to whom? To the hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings who would be 
doomed to death if a thermo-nuclear war is un- 
leashed? 
erated from the face of the earth within the first few 
hours of such a war? No one, not even a great 
power, has the right to gamble with the destinies of 


millions of people. Those who refuse to make ef- 


forts to eliminate war from the lives of nations, to 
prevent the mass extermination of human beings 
and the destruction of values of human civilization, 


deserve to be condemned. ... Some responsible Chi- 


nese leaders have also been talking of a possibility 
of sacrificing hundreds of millions of people in a 


war. “The victorious nations’—we read in the col- 


lection of essays, Long Live Leninism! sanctioned 
by the Chinese Central Committee, “will create 


very quickly, on the ruins of imperialism, a civili-. 


zation a thousand times superior to the one exist- 
ing under capitalism, will build their own, truly 
sublime future.” One may be allowed to ask the 
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it is not ter- 


To the countries which would be oblit- 


Chinese comrades whether they are aware of what 
sort of “ruins” a world-wide thermo-nuclear war 1s 
likely to leave behind.” } 


It is safe to assume that the main target of this 
rhetorical passage (which, by the way, disingenu- 
ously simplifies and distorts the Chinese argu- 
ment) is the captive audience at home. “You may 
dislike us,” the CPSU leadership says in effect to 
its people, “but look at the alternative. ...’’ The 
emphasis on the argument that the Chinese are out 
for war is bound to have far greater effect on 
Soviet citizens than even the most telling denuncia- 
tions of Mao Tse-tung’s alleged ideological here- 
sies. And the implied decision of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment not to share its H-bomb know-how with 
the Chinese is bound to be extremely popular at 
home. 

Coupled with the fear of China’s irresponsible 
aggressiveness is the acute discomfort which Soviet 
citizens are bound to feel as they contemplate the 
sheer numerical size of their neighbor. ‘Who 
would benefit from another war?’—a Russian re- 
cently said to a foreign correspondent.2 “Our new 
cities and towns would be destroyed, America and 
Europe would be laid waste. But the Chinese have 
little to lose in the way of industry, and even if 
they suffered vast casualties, there would be enough 
of them left to overrun the world.” This feeling 
is the more disconcerting to the Russians, as, in 
the last 150 years or so, they have been wont to 
think of themselves as a people which, despite its 
backwardness, was sure of at least one area of su- 
periority—the sheer weight of numbers. In the past 
century they were willing to concede superiority 
in “brains” to the advanced nations of the West, 
particularly to the English and the Germans. 
But deep down in their hearts they preserved the 
faith that, come what may, in the end the size of 
the country and the numerical strength of the 
people would prevail. Russian messianism, rooted 
in religion and national mythicism as it was, had 
its quantitative aspect, too. 


his instinctive belief received its first 
crack in the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05, when 
the enormous mass of Russians was challenged by a 
small country—and not even a European one at 
that. The jingoist slogan at the beginning of the 
war was: Shapkami zakidaiem!—We'll bury them 


' Pravda, July 14, 1963. 
* Daily Telegraph (London), October 12, 1963. 
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under our caps! Yet, within one year, with the 
Russian navy destroyed, with the land armies de- 
feated, with Port Arthur gone, the makaki (mon- 
keys) had triumphed, and the Russian Far Eastern 
empire had all but crumbled. The World War 
which followed nine years later mercilessly exposed 
the fallacy of the mystique of numbers on a far 
larger scale. Not even a nation of Russia’s geo- 
graphical vastness and biological resilience could 
afford a blood-letting of the size suffered in 1914- 
18. ‘The lesson was obvious: quantity in itself was 
not enough; quality was required, too. The re- 
sponse to this challenge was, of course, the ruth- 
less industrialization and collectivization drive in- 
itiated in the 1930's. Millions of human lives were 
sacrificed by Stalin on the altar of “historical ne- 
cessity.”" The moral and intellectual fibre of the 
nation suffered deep and enduring damage. Never- 
theless, World War II found the Soviet Union in 
far better shape to face the onslaught than had 
the first. But the USSR was still no match for 
the Germans on the technological and adminis- 
trative levels and finally achieved victory only 
at the price of “great blood” (bolshoy krovyk) by 
sacrificing millions of her men and women. 


The Soviet Union of 1964 is certainly a coun- 
try very different from Russia on the eve of the 
Russo-Japanese war. But old habits of thought die 
slowly. Even today, despite home-produced H- 
bombs, sputniks and all the other impressive tech- 
nological and educational achievements, the feel- 
ing of a basic qualitative inferiority vis-a-vis the 
older industrial countries, lingers on in Russia. 
So—in spite of the bitter experience of three wars— 
does the compensatory trust in the efficacy of 
numbers. 


Seen from this angle, the confrontation with 
the demographic reality of China must have a 
curious and unsettling effect on Soviet citizens. 
For China appears to the modern Russians exactly 
as they themselves appeared to the West in the 
past: as an enormous, unwieldly, undifferentiated 
mass, inspiring a vague dread by its very size. The 
Russians are now engaged in a difficult psycho- 
logical reorientation. They are beginning to see 
themselves, in relation to China, as a numerically 
smaller, but technologically superior nation. This 
role does not come natural to them. 


Evidence that the CPSU leadership took cogni- 
zance of this attitude can be traced back at least to 
1958. On October 2nd of that year, Izvestia car- 
ried a large photograph, displayed prominently 
(and not, one would think, without malice) show- 
ing a hilly landscape covered with swarms of 
human ants—Chinese coolies building a water res- 
ervoir. ‘Two solitary cranes were seen against the 


sky-line, but otherwise the picture showed nothing 
but thousands of workmen carrying yokes with 
buckets at either end. The caption read: China 
Building Socialism. ‘The accompanying article 
called this photograph an illustration of China’s 
progress towards socialism. On the opposite page 
of the same issue there was a photograph of a com- 
plex combine harvester operated by one single tech- 
nician on a Soviet state farm. It was an adroit 
journalistic device to exploit and to foster an at- 
titude to the Chinese which the editors knew ex- 
isted among the readers. 

The image of China as a vast, underfed, in- 
stinct-driven horde, simplified and incomplete as 
it is, is certain to produce two emotions among 
Soviet citizens. The first is the fear that the Chi- 
nese human sea may flood its shores and spill over 
into the under-populated Russian territories. 
“Sometimes I think,’’ wrote a Ukrainian listener 
in March, 1962, to a foreign radio station (Radio 
Liberty) broadcasting to the Soviet Union, “what 
can those Chinese do when they are so cramped at 
home? Will they not ask to be let into Siberia and 
the Central Asian expanses, where they would not 
be so cramped?” This thought must be particularly 
obtrusive in the case of those Soviet citizens who 
have a personal knowledge of Eastern Siberia and 
the Far East where the presence of China just across 
the two great rivers, the Amur and the Ussuri, is 
felt with a greater immediacy. 

The other fear is less rational. It is expressed 
in the Russian slang term for the Chinese, zhel- 
torotiki, yellow-beaks. The notion that, as long as 
the Chinese remained allies, the Soviet people 
would be somehow responsible for the maintenance 
of the millions of hungry yellow dependents, was, 
of course, a myth. Nevertheless, it was accepted as 
true by many Russians. China’s gratitude to “the 
great Soviet people for its fraternal aid to the 
people of China,” a motif of all Peking communi- 
cations with Moscow until recently, must have had 
a hollow sound to Soviet citizens. So when the 
awareness of the deepening breach between the 
USSR and the People’s Republic of China began 
to harden during 1962 and 1963, it could not but 
be welcomed in the Soviet Union, if only for a 
mythical reason. 


ut let us not exaggerate. On the 
whole, China matters little to the average Soviet 
citizen. A Moscovite in his ‘thirties may have been 
startled by the exotic strangeness of Chinese opera; 
he may remember dimly the slogan of “the yellow 
danger’; he may have heard stories of Chinese 


cruelty during the Civil War; he may have been 
told by his parents that in the past the best laun- | 
dries in Russia were run by Chinese. But all these 
impressions and memories are marginal to the core 
of his personal interests and collective destinies as’ 
he sees them. Emotionally involved as he is in the 
relationship of his nation with the West, he shows’ 
a curious lack of interest and concern about the 
Soviet Union’s relationship with her greatest Asian 
neighbor. This contrast is due not only to the vast — 
geographical distance between the heartlands of 
the two civilizations (America is still farther away). 
Neither is it due merely to the fairly recent date of, 
Russia’s confrontation with China (the Russians 
became aware of China’s geopolitical presence late 
in the 17th century, one hundred years before the 
United States came into being). It is due largely. 
to the fact that, despite her vast colonizing and 
imperialist activities in the East, Russia’s military, 
political, economic, cultural, religious destinies al- 
ways linked her with the West. 
So, while Russia’s attitude towards Europe | 
(and America, as an extension of Europe) is an 
amalgam of deeply personal emotions growing out 
of a long and complex relationship—love and 
hatred, admiration and contempt, envy and pride— 
her attitude to her Asian neighbor is strangely im- | 
personal and void of curiosity. Considering the 
ideological links between the two countries in the 
first decade after the Communist revolution in 
China, contacts between the two peoples have been 
remarkably tenuous. According to Peking, in the. 
first ten years of the People’s Republic 10,800 
Soviet experts went to China, most of them for 
about three years. Since many of them took along | 
their families, this must have brought between 
25,000 and 30,000 Soviet citizens to China. But 
from all accounts it would appear that there were 
little or no social relations between the nationals 
of the two countries. On the other hand, about 
36,000 Chinese students, technicians and specialists | 
have gone to the USSR for training. In this case, | 
too, spontaneous contacts appear to have been 
very rare. At Soviet universities in particular Chi; 
nese students have been as unpopular with their 
mania for work, as a Stakhanovite is among his 
coworkers for forcing the work-norms upwards.* 
For the time being, at least, most Russians view 
China with utter incomprehension and a vague 
fear and distrust. That is exactly how Europeans 
felt about Russia throughout the 19th century. | 


® The best account of the human aspect of Soviet-Chinese 
relations is given by Klaus Mehnert in Ch. XII of his book 
Peking and Moscow, New York, G. P. Putnam, 1963. 
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ON CHINESE STUDENTS IN MOSCOW 


Moscow students feel more uneasy than 
amused when they hear about a Chinese class- 
mate who went without the necessities of life 
and saved enough from his grant to buy a 
camera, but who then succumbed to the pres- 
sure of his fanatical countrymen, sold the 
camera, and handed in the money because, in 
order to satisfy a personal desire, he had not 
had enough to eat, had impaired his intellectual 
powers, and had thus harmed the Chinese state. 
A young German from the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many, who had spent many years in Moscow as 
a student and had fled to West Germany in 
1961, told me: “After 1958 the Chinese formed 
a community of their own in the institute; they 
completely isolated themselves. The Soviet stu- 
dents smiled when, for instance, the Chinese sat 
in the reading room even on New Year’s Eve, 
cramming Marx. The iron discipline of the 
Chinese went so far that they made a kind of 
‘party resolution’ for one and all to stop study- 
ing at midnight and go to bed. They kept to 
this, too, and at three in the morning they all 
got up again to go on working. They went in 
for athletics in a body, they attended cultural 
events in a body, they didn’t smoke and didn’t 
drink, and they had half the money from their 
grants sent to Peking via the embassy. It always 
seemed to me that the different way of life of 
the Russians and the Chinese reflected a dif- 
ferent interpretation of Marxism. The Russians 
were freer, more relaxed, and often regarded 
the Chinese as backwoodsmen who couldn’t 
grasp what was new in Moscow’s policy. 

—From Peking and Moscow, by Klaus 


Mehnert, New York, G. P. Putnam & 
Sons, 1963), p. 319 


he conflict between the CPSU and 
the CCP has brought into the open, as we know, a 
deep crisis in the international Communist move- 
ment. Already badly damaged by the Yugoslav re- 
bellion, the movement, once upon a time rigidly 
centralized in, and controlled from, Moscow, ap- 
pears to be sprouting in all directions. It is un- 
likely, however, that the Soviet “man in the street” 


eels either deeply worried, or highly elated on this 
account. 
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Why should he? True, for a short period im- 
mediately after the October Revolution, Lenin suc- 
ceeded in persuading the public that the Bolshevik 
coup d’état was but a prelude to a world revolu- 
tion due to break out in the industrial countries of 
the world and then spread to other areas. But this 
original confidence wore off very quickly, and by 
1924 it became clear that Russia must “go it alone”. 
From then foreign Communist parties became a 
very mixed blessing. And when Stalin had formu- 
lated his “socialism in one country” policy, Russia 
turned inwards once again. Even the growing 
menace of aggressive Fascism, even the Spanish 
Civil War and the threat of an attack by the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese failed to rekindle a genuine 
popular belief in the international solidarity of the 
proletariat. 


The war and the immediate post-war years 
brought the foreign Communist parties, at least in 
the “liberated” countries, to a position of greater 
prominence. But the Bieruts, Rakosis, Ulbrichts 
and Gottwalds were not personalities likely to 
arouse great enthusiasm. They were viewed merely 
as foreign extensions of a regime which dominated 
everything and everybody at home. The flush of 
victory, and the proud knowledge that the Soviet 
Union had become one of the mightiest nations in 
the world, combined with the impact of the pre- 
war slogan of “socialism in one country,” produced 
a chauvinistic brand of communism in Russia 
which certainly was not conducive to a revival of 
an internationalist consciousness among the masses. 
The Russians have a streak of healthy cynicism in 
them, and they understood perfectly well that com- 
munism became a success in Europe only in those 
areas where Soviet armed forces and the MGB 
were able to supervise and bolster it. To the ex- 
tent, then, that ordinary Russians thought of other 
Communist parties at all, they tended to view 
them with contempt and indifference. 


Stalin’s death in 1953 and the 20th Congress of 
the CPSU in 1956 brought about a_ profound 
change in all attitudes in the country. The con- 
sistent if schizophrenic Weltanschauung which 
Stalin’s despotism had imposed on the nation was 
shattered. The world which the Soviet men and 
women saw after waking up from their nightmare 
was far more complex and confusing than the 
world which they had dreamed up. In the opinion 
of this writer, the greatest rediscovery was that of 
foreign countries which were no longer seen and 
thought of merely as arenas of class struggle be- 
tween the “capitalists” and the working classes led 
by Soviet-subsidized Communist parties. They be- 
came instead places to visit, to enjoy, to shop in, 
to talk about. Although a business trip or a tourist 


journey abroad is still a rare prize in the Soviet 
Union, enough people have come home to tell 
their friends and relations of what life is really like 
abroad. The reverse flow of foreign tourists and 
visitors into the Soviet Union has been another 
contributory cause to the withering away of the no- 
tion of world revolution. 

Speaking in purely human terms, a West 
German tourist, for instance, is of much greater 
interest to the average Soviet citizen than a Ger- 
man Communist. The former has something that 
a Russian has not yet achieved and that he wants 
to achieve: a higher standard of living, expressed 
in terms of a shiny car, a faultless fountain pen, and 
stylish clothes. He is an object of curiosity, of 
envy, of admiration. A German Communist, on 
the other hand, is a creature deficient in things that 
the Russians have to excess. He still wants his 
country to reach a stage which the Russians had 
reached long ago, and of which many of them are 
by now quite tired.+ 

The rediscovery of zagranitsa (abroad) as a 
source of enjoyment is well in line with the general 
bourgeois character of modern Soviet society. Of 
course, people continue to pay lip service to the 
old slogans and theses. Of course, they still talk 
and act as if the world revolution was their con- 
cern. Basically, however, Soviet citizens are far too 
preoccupied with trying to raise their own stand- 


ard of living to have much sympathy with any for- 
eign Communists still trying to bring about revo- | 
lutions in their own countries. 
Today’s Soviet society may be described as a 
conservatively-minded body of people whose en-: 
ergies are directed, first and foremost, at construc-. 
tion—that is, at bettering their own lot. Revolu- 
tions, they know from their fathers’ tales, mean de-, 
struction, civil and international war, typhus, 
famine, homelessness. That is why, to a vast ma- 
jority of them, the fate of international com- 
munism is a matter of indifference. That is why. 
the very mention of China fills them with fear: 
and mistrust. And that, too, is why the Soviet. 
regime, in its stand towards Peking, finds itself 
in the extremely rare position of being at one with 
the mass of Soviet citizens. 


*A choice example of this differentiation is told by the. 
German writer Klaus Mehnert who was in Moscow in Sep- 
tember, 1955, on the-occasion of Chancellor Adenauer’s visit ‘ 
there. A taxi driver told him quite casually that the day. 
before one of his colleagues “had driven a German into the, 
ditch.” When Mehnert, concerned over the safety of his- 
friends, inquired what sort of a German it was, he received 
the classical answer: “Oh, thank God, it was one of ours. 
Otherwise there would have been a tremendous scandal .. .” 
(Klaus Mehnert, Der Sowjetmensch, Stuttgart, 1958, pp. 
28-29). 
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ivalry in 


Underdeveloped Areas 


By Herbert Dinerstein 


hen Eastern Europe lost the 
remnants of its independence in the late 1940's 
and when Communist China became directly de- 
pendent on the Soviet Union during the Korean 
War, most Western observers (and probably, also, 
many Communist leaders) believed that Com- 
munist foreign policies would follow one general 
line in whose determination Moscow would have 
the governing, if not the only voice. Now, Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union obviously pur- 
sue differing, and sometimes mutually exclusive, 
goals in foreign policy, and—to mention only two 
well-known cases—Castro’s Cuban regime and the 
Italian Communist Party pursue somewhat inde- 
pendent foreign policies. Thus far, divergence has 
been accommodated, but further open confronta- 
tion of the Sino-Soviet or Albanian-Soviet type may 
develop. To put differences in Communist policy 
toward newly independent and developing coun- 
tries into their proper setting, it is necessary to set 
forth the essential condition for the new phenome- 
non of multiple Communist foreign policies. 

The most cohesive force in alliances, includ- 
ing, as it now appears, alliances of Communist 
countries, is an outside threat to the continued ex- 
istence of the partners, whether it be from war or 
the threat of war. In both the Soviet Union and 
China, fear of war has now subsided to the point 
where concerted measures for mutual security no 
longer automatically relegate all other issues to 
second place. At present, Communist China and 
the Soviet Union share the assumption, long held 
in the West, that there need be no general nuclear 
war unless the Communist powers challenge the 
West on major issues. Since Soviet polemicists have 
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insisted in the last tew years that the Chinese Com- 
munists are bellicose and reckless of the dangers of 
war, this proposition requires some discussion. 
The Western position has been remarkably 
consistent since its promulgation in the US in the 
late 1940s as the policy of “containment.” ‘The 
United States and its allies unilaterally undertook 
not to employ what was at first a monopoly, and 
later a superiority, in nuclear weapons against the 
Communist states unless the latter broke out and 
tried to expand some more. In actual fact, this 
self-limitation went even further: on several oc- 
casions, notably the Korean War, the Berlin up- 
rising of June 1953, and the Hungarian revolution 
of 1956, the Western powers failed to explore and 
exploit obvious opportunities to roll communism 
back. But the policy of containment was not 
simply a policy of accepting the status quo. It was 
hoped, on assumptions as different as those held by 
Mr. Isaac Deutscher and Mr. Allen Dulles, that po- 
litical forces within the Communist bloc would 
produce major changes. Now, the existence of 
multiple Communist foreign policies justifies the 
hopes of the framers of the containment policy. 
The simple statement of the West’s resolve not 
to employ its nuclear superiority unless provoked 
on a major issue did not automatically still Soviet 
and Chinese fears. But the events of the fifteen 
years since the enunciation of the containment 
policy have demonstrated to the Communist states 
that nuclear war is up to them. The attack on 
South Korea, guerrilla activity in South Viet Nam, 
the absorption of Tibet, the campaign against West 
Berlin, the communization of Cuba and the at- 
tempt to emplace Soviet ballistic missiles in that 


island—none of these Communist acts has caused 
the United States and its allies to abandon their 
self-imposed counsel of restraint. 

The Soviet Union, having developed its own 
nuclear weapons, became reassured earlier than 
Communist China, since its independent nuclear 
power reinforced American restraint. Communist 
China has since reached the same conclusion, even 
though without an independent nuclear force of 
its own and in growing doubt that the Soviet 
Union would risk war for anything less than 
China’s continued survival. Finding itself alone in 
the world, as it were, and yet not in danger of at- 
tack, Communist China’s confidence has grown. 
The Chinese have expressed this new confidence 
in various formulas: nuclear weapons did not pre- 
vent the Chinese “victory” in the Korean War; 
nuclear weapons do not freeze international rela- 
tions; the enemy’s strength must be tactically re- 
spected, but strategically despised. Translating this 
into more familiar terms, the Chinese Communists 
have been saying that although American nuclear 
power is a force to be reckoned with, there are lim- 
its within which they can confidently operate. 

The Chinese Communists have never main- 
tained, as the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia have 
charged, that they want a nuclear war because it 
will create favorable conditions for the building of 
world communism. On the contrary, they insist 
that nuclear war should and can be avoided. It 
would carry us too far afield from the main subject 
of this article to present all the evidence for the 
proposition that the Chinese Communists, like the 


rest of the world, neither want nor expect nuclear 
war. The reader is simply asked to reflect on. 
whether the Chinese would not have maintained 
good relations with the Soviet Union at any price, 
if they thought that nuclear war with the United. 
States was a real possibility. ! 
Once it is accepted that there is a reduced fear. 
of nuclear war both in Peking and in Moscow, . 
and that this has the effect of thrusting differences. 
on other policies forward, it becomes necessary to 
examine how far general Soviet and Communist. 
Chinese objectives support each other and how. 
much they work at cross purposes. Then, Sino-. 
Soviet differences specifically relating to policy 
toward newly independent and developing coun- 
tries will be explored, to be followed by a more 
detailed examination of a single case—India. 


he respective goals of the USSR and. 
Communist China have been schematically out- 
lined in the chart below as a convenient device 
for examining the issues which either bind or sepa-_ 
rate the two major Communist powers. 


1 See, for example, Marshal Chen Yi’s statement of January 
1962 that all China’s problems, including national defense, 
“could be solved by self-reliance”: in Raymond L. Garthoff, 
“Sino-Soviet Military Relations,” The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia) 
September 1963, p. 92; and A. H. Hsieh, Communist China | 
and Nuclear Force, The RAND Corporation, P-2719-1, Re- | 
vised, August 1963. 


Objectives of The Soviet Union and Communist China 


Soviet Union 


I. Military security; maintaining nuclear power. 
II. Building communism. 


III. Safeguarding Communist territorial gains of 
the 1940’s in Eastern Europe. 


IV. Advancing communism in the industrialized 
areas of the world. 


V. Advancing communism in the underdeveloped 
countries. 


1. Supporting Soviet foreign policy. 
a. Keeping or pushing the United States out 


of newly independent or developing 
countries. 


2. Competing with China for influence in 
newly independent or developing countries. 


3. Creating favorable conditions for the tran- 
sition to communism. 


Communist China 


I. Military security; acquiring nuclear power; 
legitimization of the regime; gaining “irre- | 
denta” like Tatwan. 

II. Building communism. 


III. Safeguarding Communist gain in North Korea, | 
Viet Nam, and Tibet; creation of a zone of 
“positive neutrality.” | 


IV. Advancing communism in the intermediate 
zone between capitalism and socialism. | 
1. Supporting Chinese foreign policy. 

a. Keeping or pushing the US out of under- | 

developed areas. 

b. Reinforcing the policy of keeping ad- | 

jacent countries “positively neutral.” | 

c. Weakening the United States by causing | 

it to disperse its energies. | 

2. Competing with the Soviet Union for influ- | 

ence in newly independent or developing | 

countries. | 

3. Creating favorable conditions for the tran- | 
sition to communism. 
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This schematic listing is somewhat deceptive, 
for while the general objectives of the two powers 
are seen to be almost identical, Soviet and Chinese 
Communist policies are in fact often at cross pur- 
poses. The aphorism that to govern is to choose 
also applies to foreign policy. Differences on pri- 
orities, that is, on the relative urgency of particu- 
lar objectives, produce major conflicts. Only a 
common overriding objective, such as victory in 
war or preparation for a likely war, suppresses the 
manifestation, or mutes the expression, of these 
conflicts. Now to a closer examination of how 
Soviet and Chinese objectives diverge. 


Military Security 


In the attainment of this objective, as in the 
attainment of the next two, the Chinese Com- 
munists have a longer road to go than do the 
Soviets. Since the end of World War II, the Soviet 
Union has had no “‘irredenta”: there is no un- 
finished business of state-making. For China, on 
the other hand, Taiwan occupies only the first 
place on the list of territories to be regained (be- 
cause its rulers claim to be the government of 
China). While not now pressing its claims to all 
the “‘lost’’ Chinese territories, Peking has carefully 
avoided giving them up for the indefinite future. 
And China’s neighbors know that the stronger a 
country gets, the longer its memory for irredenta. 

Furthermore, the Chinese Communists suffer 
from deep feelings of national humiliation. The 
rankling shame at the subjection of their country 
to Western “barbarians” for more than a hundred 
years makes the re-establishment of China’s na- 
tural borders a holy cause in the best (and worst) 
traditions of European nationalism. This powerful 
sentiment extends far beyond the ranks of those 
who support communism for its own sake on and 
outside the Chinese mainland. Thus, Chinese 
Communist foreign policy is popular—not a neg- 
ligible consideration for a regime which demands 
great sacrifice and exertion. 

The Soviet Union is the second greatest mili- 
tary power in the world, with the first power, the 
United States, genuinely committed to the de- 
fensive policy of containment described above. By 
contrast, the Chinese Communists have less than a 
first-class modern military establishment even in 
conventional weapons, and are not expected to 
achieve a nuclear capability in the near future. 
Nevertheless, China’s military power can be effec- 
tively exerted across her borders, as the Indian op- 
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eration of the fall of 1962 demonstrated. Present 
Chinese military power, then, can support the 
pursuit of only some Chinese territorial objectives. 
The Chinese Communists now feel, and have said, 
that the acquisition of nuclear weapons will make 
it easier for them to gather in the lost territories 
without nuclear war. (They seem unimpressed by 
the failure of the Soviet Union to convert the pos- 
session of nuclear weapons into political gains.) 


In the view of the Chinese, consequently, the 
Soviet refusal to furnish them with nuclear weap- 
ons defers the attainment of vital foreign policy 
objectives. In the Soviet view, Chinese power to 
pursue a foreign policy divergent from that of the 
Soviet Union is reduced. 


These marked differences in the stage of na- 
tional consolidation and in military power make 
for important differences in the relations of the 
two countries with the United States. Extrava- 
gance in hostile words, restraint in deed, and total 
lack of communication are the hallmarks of Chi- 
nese policy toward the United States. Soviet policy, 
on the other hand, spans a much wider range. 
Fluctuations characterize the verbal level, efforts at 
advance alternate with pauses, and communication 
with Washington is constant. Although for the 
long term the Soviets believe no less than the Chi- 
nese that the United States esse delendam, the 
Soviet Union acts in the interim as an adversary 
rather than as a total enemy. The attempt to em- 
place missiles in Cuba, had it been successful, 
would have yielded greater gains than anything 
the Chinese Communists have tried. But, having 
failed, the Soviet Union proceeds to negotiate a 
partial test-ban treaty in the hope of inducing the 
United States to limit the arms race without more 
specific agreements. Soviet estimates of progress in 
arms technology enter into the equation, as do the 
problems of resource allocation to various sectors 
of the economy. 


It is possible in this article only to refer to 
this complex and imperfectly understood phe- 
nomenon of the “adversary relationship,’ but per- 
haps enough has been said to establish that while 
the Chinese restrict a foreign policy problem to 
judging whether they will gain or lose in a par- 
ticular area, the Moscow leaders deal in an equa- 
tion made up of many factors. Being a world 
power, the Soviet Union considers a wider range 
of problems, including its relations with the United 
States, than does Communist China, an Asian 
power without significant strategic naval or air 
forces. The Soviet penchant for looking ‘‘at the 
whole picture” almost always relegates Chinese 
interests to second place because Chinese interests 
are essentially confined to one part of the world. 


a 


Building Communism 


Quite obviously the Soviet Union still faces 
serious problems in the elementary task of feeding 
its population properly and providing it with more 
than the bare minimum of consumer goods. But 
difficult as managing the economy is for the Soviet 
leaders, it is more difficult for the Chinese. Al- 
though it seems unlikely that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime will founder, it must traverse a 
longer and harder road before reaching the modest 
abundance of communism. The Soviet Union is 
unwilling, and probably unable, to tender Com- 
munist China enough economic help to make the 
entrance of both countries into communism simul- 
taneous. In return for massive Soviet economic aid, 
were it a possibility, the Chinese Communists 
might be willing to postpone some of their foreign 
policy objectives. 


Safeguarding Communist 
Territorial Gains 


Here, too, the situations of the USSR and 
Communist China, though superficially similar, are 
different in important ways. In the middle 1940's 
the Soviet Union presided over the installation of 
Communist regimes in all of Eastern Europe, 
Greece excepted. The maintenance of Soviet con- 
trol over these regimes is essentially a problem in 
the relations among Communist states, the only 
losses of such control—over Yugoslavia and Albania 
—having grown out of centrifugal forces within the 
Communist system rather than from Western 
prompting. Only for the rump state of East Ger- 
many does the very existence of a politically and 
economically superior West Germany present a 
permanent problem. 

The Chinese Communists are almost exclus- 
ively concerned with maintaining gains in two 
rump states, North Korea and North Viet Nam. 
(Tibet will be considered separately.) As in the 
case of East Germany, neither North Korea nor 
North Viet Nam can be accounted fully secure as 
long as South Korea and South Viet Nam exist. 
Successful Communist guerrilla operations in those 
areas involve the danger of expanding the war. 

Another method of preserving the gains of 
communism is the creation of a “zone of positive 
neutrality.” The notion is simple. It means that 
countries contiguous to Communist states, while 


“neutral,” are to be induced to lean toward the 
Communist side in their foreign policy. In Europe . 
such “‘positive neutrality” has taken varied forms, | 


as in Finland, Yugoslavia, Sweden and Austria. 


But Communist China, being militarily weaker and | 
having more vulnerable areas to protect, requires. 
a larger measure of “positive neutrality” from na- 


tions on its borders than does the Soviet Union. 


Advancing Communism in 
Industrialized Areas 


The Soviet Union, for purposes of framing. 


policy, divides the non-Communist world into in- 
dustrialized and non-industrialized sectors, accord- 


ing predominant importance to the former. The. 
Chinese, even before the completion of the revo- | 
lution in China, talked of an “intermediate” zone. | 
The Soviet ideological formula is that the major ' 
characteristic of the present era is the struggle be- ° 
tween capitalism and socialism, of which the na- 


tional liberation struggle is an important com- 


ponent; the Chinese formula is that the main prob- ' 


lem of the present era is the national liberation 
struggle. The thousands of words devoted to these 
formulas in the Sino-Soviet polemic reflect genuine 
political differences. 

In singling out the struggle between capitalism 
and socialism as the chief problem of the age, the 
Soviet Union gives greater weight to revolutionary 
prospects in industrialized countries than in non- 
industrialized countries when their claims compete. 


Thus, for example, in the first stages of the Al-- 


gerian revolution, the Soviet Union perceived it 
mainly as an opportunity for promoting the in- 
ternal division of France, possible civil war, and 
the long-term political impotence of Western 
Europe. Hence, Moscow’s primary objective lay in 
the continuation of the struggle rather than in a 


quick Algerian victory, and Soviet aid to Algeria | 


was meted out accordingly. Once the Algerian vic- 
tory was in sight, however, the Soviet Union gave 
full diplomatic support and some economic sup- 
port. The Chinese manifested their dissent from 
this policy by extending much-advertised, though 
essentially insignificant, aid to Algeria. The Al- 


gerian victory was more important to Peking for | 


the evidence it furnished of the correctness of the 
Chinese theoretical position than for its immediate 
effect on Chinese political power. 

In all cases where an Asian country is con- 
cerned, with the exception of industrialized Japan, 
the Soviet viewpoint entails the application of a 
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double standard of evaluation—namely, the in- 
terests of the revolution, first, in the industrialized 
world and, second, in the underdeveloped world. 


Advancing Communism in 
Underdeveloped Countries 


@ Supporting Communist foreign policy. In 
the rapid liquidation of colonial empires since the 
end of World War II, the Communists have dis- 
cerned a great setback for world capitalism and 
have therefore applauded—and, on occasion, aided 
—what they call the national liberation movement. 
They have been reluctant to believe that the West 
would accept the loss of imperial domination with- 
out a struggle, and they accuse the Western powers 


of attempting to reinstate imperialist domination 
in new forms denounced by the Communists as 
“neo-colonialism.”’ 


Some events seemed to furnish evidence for 
such an interpretation: 1) the colonial wars in 
Indo-China and Algeria, 2) the brief Anglo-French- 
Israeli campaign against the Egyptian nationaliza- 
tion of Suez, 3) the United States’ assumption of re- 
sponsibility for keeping communism out of South 
Viet Nam. However, the first two now appear to 
have been last stands, and it seems difficult to in- 
terpret the American presence in Viet Nam as a 
resurgence of imperialism. But whether or not the 
Soviet leaders believe that their support of national 
liberation movements was important in discour- 
aging a supposed Western attempt “to turn back 
the clock of history,” they are satisfied that every 
subtraction from the power of the enemy camp is 
a plus for them. Viewed in terms of these broad 


NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENTS: A MATTER OF OPINION 


The oppressed nations and peoples of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America are faced with 
the urgent task of fighting imperialism.” 


History has entrusted to the proletarian 
parties in these areas the glorious mission of 
holding high the banner of the struggle against 
imperialism, against old and new colonialism 
and for national independence and people’s 
democracy, of standing in the forefront of 
the national democratic revolutionary move- 
ment and striving for a socialist future. 


In these areas, extremely broad sections of 
the population refuse to be slaves of imperial- 
ism. They include not only the workers, peas- 
ants, intellectuals and petty bourgeoisie, but 
also the patriotic national bourgeoisie and even 
certain kings, princes and aristocrats who are 
patriotic.... 


On the basis of the worker-peasant alliance, 
the proletariat and its party must unite all 
strata that can be united and organize a broad 
united front against imperialism and its lackeys. 
In order to consolidate and expand this united 
front it is necessary that the protetarian party 
should maintain its ideological, political and 
organizational independence and insist on the 
leadership of the revolution. 


—From CCP letter of June 14, 1963, to the 
CPSU, Peking Review, June 21, 1963. 


There is yet another important question— 
. .. the relation between the struggle of the 
international working class and the national 
liberation movement of the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America... 


How do the Chinese comrades solve this 
question? This is apparent from a new “theory” 
of theirs according to which the basic contra- 
diction of our time is ... the contradiction not 
between socialism and imperialism, but between 
the national liberation movement and imperial- 
ism. In the opinion of the Chinese comrades, 
it is not the world system of socialism, not the 
struggle of the international working class, 
that acts as the decisive force in the struggle 
against imperialism, but once again the national 
liberation movement. 


Thereby the Chinese comrades apparently 
hope to win popularity among the peoples of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America... But let no 
one be deceived by this “theory.” Its actual 
sense, whether the Chinese theoreticians want 
it or not, consists of isolating the national liber- 
ation movement from the international working 
class and ... the world system of socialism. But 
this could represent a huge danger to the na- 
tional liberation movement itself. 


—From Open Letter of the CPSU Central 
Committee, Pravda, July 14, 1963. 


perspectives, the internal political order of the 
newly independent countries is of secondary im- 
portance. Consequently, whenever newly inde- 
pendent or developing countries become involved 
in quarrels with members of the NATO, CENTO, 
or SEATO pacts, they found the Soviet Union 
ready to sell them arms in large quantities on easy 
terms. Egypt, Indonesia, Afghanistan and Cuba 
are only some of the examples. 

The Soviet leaders also felt, especially after 
Castro turned his revolution into a Communist 
one, that successful national liberation movements 
could become Communist revolutions of a sort. 
This of course lent added attraction to the policy 
of supporting such movements, but the prospect of 
reducing the sphere of capitalism was sufficient by 
itself to justify the policy. 

On the chart given earlier, Chinese Com- 
munist goals in underdeveloped countries are rep- 
resented as more differentiated. The Chinese lead- 
ership sets more exacting standards for the success 
of the national liberation movement than does the 
Soviet. In Peking’s view, it must also serve the 
goals of legitimizing the regime and safeguarding 
the gains of the revolution. The Soviet Union is 
the foremost military power in Europe, and the 
Communist gains made there in the 1940's are pro- 
tected by that power. In the western Pacific, how- 
ever, the United States is the strongest military 
power; consequently, in that area, China requires 
more from the underdeveloped countries than a 
generalized anti-Western or neutralist stance. It re- 
quires a positive neutrality that involves active sup- 
port of Chinese policies. 

For the Chinese, in areas far from the main- 
land of China, the encouragement of revolutionary 
activity in underdeveloped countries is the only 
way they have of coping with the totality of Ameri- 
can power, whereas the Soviet Union has a varied 
range of instruments at its disposal—e.g., techno- 
logical advances, especially in missiles and space; 
military preponderance in Europe; weapons test 
moratoria, a partial test-ban treaty. In the Chinese 
view, a series of Communist uprisings all over the 
world is necessary to force the United States to dis- 
perse its strength. This is, in essence, an interna- 
tional variant of the strategy of the Chinese revo- 
lution: the weaker force wears down the stronger 
by guerrilla tactics until the latter’s strength is re- 
duced and it can be directly engaged. 


@ Sino-Soviet competition for influence. Old- 
fashioned rivalry for spheres of influence also plays 
an important role in the Sino-Soviet conflict. The 
Bandung Conference of 1955, to which the Soviet 
Union was not invited, marked a critical point in 


the development of this rivalry. The conference 


could have been interpreted at the time as sig- — 


| 


nifying a division of labor: the Chinese Com-. 
munists would play the major role in promoting 
anti-American neutralist policies in Asia, while the ' 


Soviet Union would bear the responsibility for the 


rest of the world. If this was indeed the under- . 


standing, it quickly deteriorated. 


Whatever may have been the purposes of. 
Peking and Moscow, the neutralist organizers of , 


the Bandung meeting, especially 


the Indians, | 


hoped to separate Communist China from the, 


Soviet Union and its policies. 


(An American ° 


scholar who attended the conference and had long. 


interviews with its initiators has established this 
point.2) The Chinese representative certainly 
seemed to fall in with this plan. He was more 
than forthcoming, spoke of a peculiar Asian iden- 
tity, and was quite willing to retire the slogan of 


co-existence in favor of others. If a private scholar | 
could discern an anti-Soviet or exclusively Asian | 
tone in the conference, the always suspicious Soviet . 
leaders probably drew more far-reaching conclu- . 
sions, and their interpretation very likely influ-. 
enced the active Soviet policy of large-scale aid to. 
India and Indonesia. It is hard to fix the precise . 


moment when uneasy Sino-Soviet cooperation and 
division into spheres of influence passed over into 
outright competition, but relentless conflict is now 
unmistakable. Not only in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, but even in Western Europe, the Chinese 
Communists are supporting pro-Chinese wings and 
factions within the local Communist parties. 


@ Creating favorable conditions for the tran- 


sition to communism. From the Soviet point of. 


view, reduction of the Western sphere of control 
and rivalry with the Chinese are sufhicient reasons 
for Soviet support of the national liberation move- 
ment. The creation of favorable conditions for the 
transition to communism is a welcome bonus when 
it happens, but it is not necessary to justify the 
policy. This lower priority accorded by the Soviet 
leaders to the promotion of communism is the 
issue on which the Chinese have criticized the Rus- 
sians most. That Peking’s own policy towards 
Cambodia, Nepal, Sikkim, and Indonesia follows 
the same order of priorities does not embarrass 
them. The Chinese complain that the Soviet Union 
expects the bourgeoisie to prepare the way for the 
revolution in the underdeveloped countries, and 
that instead the bourgeoisie consolidates its posi- 
tion and stifles genuine revolutionary movements. 


“George McTurnan Kahin, The Asian-African Conference, 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1956. 
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The Chinese criticism probably represents more 
than an attempt to score points in the ideological 
debate. It probably reflects a radically different ex- 
perience in revolution. 

The Soviet historiography of the Russian revo- 
lution, which has already been invested with the 
aura of revealed truth, depicts the revolutionary 
process in a special way. The old regime crumbles, 
rotted through by internal contradictions and 
shaken by war. The short-lived successor, failing 
to cope with the situation, permits the establish- 
ment of a dual power in which the Communist 
share grows. Then, at the correct moment, the 
Communist Party seizes power. (In Soviet hagio- 
graphy, Lenin is revealed as a saint of the dialectic 
because he struck neither one day too late nor one 
day too soon.) Once the Bolsheviks have taken 
power, the struggle begins in earnest, and it is in 
the Civil War that the Communist Party is forged 
into an instrument able to defend the revolution 
and build communism. 


The Chinese memory of their own revolu- 
tionary victory is totally different. The break with 
the “bourgeois” Kuomintang in 1927 was the nec- 
essary condition for the ultimate success of the 
revolution. The children of Israel had to wander 
in the desert for two generations before entering 
the Promised Land; for the Chinese Communists 
one generation sufficed. The critical phase of the 
revolution was the struggle with the bourgeoisie 
before it collapsed. In that struggle the Communist 
Party of China was hammered into the weapon 
which made the revolution. 


From this fundamental difference in outlook 
many corollaries flow. The Soviet Union claims 
that the parliamentary path to communism repre- 
sents a realistic possibility; the Chinese, while ac- 
cepting it theoretically, minimize its chances of 
success. The Soviet Union points to the danger of 
poorly prepared revolts that fail and slow up the 
revolutionary process; the Chinese Communists 
emphasize the demoralization of inactivity and col- 
laboration with the bourgeoisie. The Soviet Union 
fears that Communist revolutions, if ill-timed, may 
provoke Western intervention and cause local 
wars; the Chinese view revolutionary struggles as 
creating the most favorable ground for the growth 
of Communist parties. 


But one need not accept the claim of the Chi- 
nese that they always support revolutionary strug- 
gle while the Soviet Union always procrastinates 
in hope of a more opportune moment. We have 
already referred to the Chinese Communist policy 
of collaboration with bourgeois regimes in neigh- 
boring countries when Peking judges that China’s 
immediate foreign policy interests should take 
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precedence over the prospects for revolution. And 
it was Soviet economic and military assistance that 
played a major, if not the determining, role in the 
establishment of the Communist regime in Cuba, 
the first such victory since the Communist triumph 
in China in 1949. Soviet support of Castro, though 
hesitant, was tangible; the Chinese merely shouted 
encouragement from the sidelines. Moreover, as 
the CPSU program makes perfectly clear, the Soviet 
Union is not wedded to an exclusive policy of non- 
violent revolution. 

Sino-Soviet doctrinal disagreements over the 
proper tactics to adopt toward the bourgeoisie, 
supporting wars of national liberation, and accept- 
ing the risks of local wars have already been thor- 
oughly described. It may be useful, therefore, to 
examine a specific case in which the Soviet and Chi- 
nese prescriptions on these issues came into conflict. 


The Conflict over India 


Future historians will probably view the Sino- 
Indian border conflict as an important turning 
point in Far Eastern international life. Although 
much has already been written about it, much is 
still obscure, and the account that follows prob- 
ably will require revision in both its particulars 
and its essentials as more information becomes 
available. Nevertheless, enough is now known to 
permit an analysis of the conflict as a concrete ex- 
ample of Sino-Soviet disagreement. Perhaps there 
have been equally significant differences over 
policy toward Laos, Viet Nam and Indonesia, but 
not enough evidence has been revealed. 

The Sino-Soviet conflict regarding India has 
centered largely on the Tibetan problem. The in- 
terests of China and India in Tibet are funda- 
mentally different, and in the end they could not 
be accommodated to each other. For China the 
Tibetan question is essentially one of the legiti- 


* See, for example, Donald S. Zagoria, The Sino-Soviet Con- 
flict, 1956-1961, Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 
1962; Harry Gelman, “Russia, China and the Underdeveloped 
Areas,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, September 1963, pp. 130-142. 

*This account is based primarily on Margaret W. Fisher, 
Leo E. Rose, and Robert A. Huttenback, Himalayan Battle- 
ground, New York, Praeger, 1963; Chanakya San, Tibet Dis- 
appears, New York; Asia Publishing House, 1960; Concerning 
the Question of Tibet, Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1959; 
The Sino-Indian Boundary Question (Enlarged Edition), 
Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1962. The best short ac- 
count is Leo E. Rose, “Conflict in the Himalayas,” Military 
Review (Fort Leavenworth, Kansas) February 1963, pp. 3-16. 


macy of Chinese rule and the attainment of 
China’s “natural” borders; and the frustration of 
Communist China’s aspirations in Taiwan has 
made victory in Tibet all the more important to 
her. Soviet opposition to Peking’s policy in Tibet 
must have confirmed the Chinese Communists in 
their suspicion that Soviet support of their claim 
to Taiwan was only pro forma, while Soviet (and 
Indian) suggestions that the Chinese should direct 
their energies toward Taiwan and Hong Kong in- 
stead of Tibet have probably been regarded in 
Peking as the mockery and contempt that are the 
lot of the weak. 


The requirements of India’s Tibetan policy 
have been quite different. While the British de- 
termined that policy, it was to make Tibet a buffer 
state separating India from China and Russia. 
China accepted British recognition of her suze- 
rainty (rather than full sovereignty) over Tibet 
since she was then too weak to contest the case 
and the concept of suzerainty left the door open 
for further Chinese claims in the future. What- 
ever little impulse Imperial Russia, and later the 
Soviet Union, had to expand to the Indian border 
yielded place to more urgent considerations: 
namely, Imperial Russia’s need for an alliance with 
Great Britain against Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary (1907), and the Soviet Union’s need to break 
out of isolation and divide its enemies (the Anglo- 
Russian trade treaty of 1921). Great Britain en- 
sured these arrangements by first establishing her 
physical presence in Tibet and forcing that coun- 
try to enter into foreign relations with her (the 
Younghusband Mission, 1904). 


Independent India also wanted to maintain 
Tibet as a buffer state, but the means at her dis- 
posal were more modest for three reasons: First, 
she renounced the British positions in Tibet as a 
survival of imperialism and confined herself to the 
borders she claimed. Second, Chinese power after 
1949 was on the ascendant. Third, whatever re- 
sources India was willing to divert to the military 
establishment were primarily earmarked for the 
conflict over Kashmir which erupted with Britain’s 
grant of Indian independence. 


When the Chinese Communists occupied Tibet 
militarily in 1950-51, India accepted Peking’s as- 
surances that Tibet would remain autonomous and 
that no territorial dispute or controversy existed 
between India and China. India seemed loath to 
consider the alternatives of improving her _bar- 
gaining position vis-a-vis China by improving her 
military position. Instead India avoided raising 
the Tibetan issue with China, assuming that the 
latter would preserve the buffer status of Tibet. 


In an effort to convince China that she had 


nothing to fear from India—and probably out of 
genuine conviction, too—India consistently sup- 
ported Communist China’s admission to the United 
Nations and her claim to Taiwan. The Chinese 
meanwhile did nothing to discourage the Indian 
expectation that Tibet would enjoy special status 
within Communist China. Assurances that the so- 
cial revolution in Tibet would move slowly were 
repeated. For example, on one occasion in 1956, 
the Dalai Lama, who was in India at the same time 
as Chinese Foreign Minister Chou En-lai, was re- 
luctant to return to Tibet because he feared that 
Chinese policy in that country was moving toward 
full-fledged communization. However, Nehru ob- 
tained reassurances from Chou, and when these 
were passed on to the Dalai Lama, he returned to 
Tibet. Although the Chinese Communists gave no 
formal undertakings to preserve Tibet’s autonomy 
and not occupy it in force, they encouraged the 
Indians to believe that this would be the case. 


his uneasy but nevertheless mutually 
acceptable arrangement became untenable, how- 
ever, when Communist China’s hold on Tibet was 
threatened by a spreading rebellion which started 
in Kham in 1955. Whether the rebellion started 
because the Chinese stepped up the pace of Gletch- 
schaltung, or the Chinese quickened the tempo be- 
cause of the rebellion, is unclear. In any case, the 
new Chinese military policy in Tibet undermined 
the Sino-Indian understanding. 

The direct routes from western China to the 
areas in which the Khampa tribesmen live are poor 
and in wintertime impassable. The route from 
Sinkiang province southeastward to Kham is better 
and—most important of all—open in the early win- 
ter. It has the disadvantage, however, of first pass- 
ing through the Aksai Chin, long recognized as 
Indian territory and then very close to the Indian 
border. If the Chinese Communists were to make 
this their main avenue for the military pacification 
and control of Tibet, not only would the Indians 
lose some territory, but all hope of keeping Tibet 
as a buffer region with small Chinese occupation 
forces would vanish. 

By 1959, when the Indians learned that the 
Chinese had already occupied the remote Aksai 
Chin area, the earlier basis for agreement had dis- 
appeared. Peking charged that the rebellion in 
Tibet was inspired and supported by Indian, 
American and Kuomintang agents, especially in 
Katmandu—a version which the Chinese Com- 
munists found it more congenial to accept than to 
acknowledge that the Tibetans had risen against 
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Communist rule on their own. Thus, India, in 
Chinese eyes, had shifted from a position of pos- 
itive neutrality to that of agent of the imperialists 
who wanted to prevent China from exercising le- 
gitimate control over her own territory. 


Indian opinion became highly exercised over 
the Chinese occupation of the Aksai Chin, and 
Prime Minister Nehru had to defend publicly his 
Chinese and Tibetan policies. What worried the 
Indians was not only the realization that Tibet’s 
buffer status was completely lost, but also the 
studied and deliberate vagueness of the Chinese 
claims with respect to India’s northeastern fron- 
tiers. Did the Chinese encroachment in the border 
region represent the final Chinese claim, or the 
first in a series? 


Communist China’s communications to India 
in 1959 drew a distinction between Nehru and his 
“evil advisers,” suggesting Chinese hope that Nehru 
could and would prevail upon Indian public opin- 
ion to swallow the bitter pill of the Chinese mili- 
tary presence on the frontier. However, Soviet in- 
tervention on the Indian side reduced the chances 
that such hopes would be realized. From the Chi- 
nese statements published in the summer of 1963 
we learn that the Soviet Union notified the Chi- 
nese of Moscow’s intention to publish a note charg- 
ing that the Sino-Indian conflict had been insti- 
gated by those who wanted the then imminent 
Khrushchev-Eisenhower meeting at Camp David to 
fail. The Soviet purpose, obviously, was to get the 
Chinese to relax their pressure on India. The Chi- 
nese asked the Russians not to publish the note, 
calculating that public evidence of Soviet support 
for India would encourage Nehru to resist. Not- 
withstanding this appeal, the Soviet news agency 
TASS published the note on September 10, 1959. 


ere, the essential nature of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict is revealed. The Soviet Union—in 
an adversary relationship with the United States— 
hoped, through negotiation with Washington, to 
gain a change in the status of West Berlin and to 
prevail on the United States to do less than its 
utmost in the arms race. The Chinese Communists, 
on the other hand, had nothing to gain from nego- 
tiations with the United States and confined them- 
selves to the issue of the security of their Tibetan 
province. Although the Chinese remained in the 
Aksai Chin, the Indians, far from accepting the 
situation, took measures to improve their strategic 
position. By 1962 the Indians, with Soviet help, in- 
cluding even Soviet helicopters manned by Soviet 
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personnel, had improved their communications to 
the area, suggesting the likelihood that in time it 
would become easier for them to support military 
operations in the area than for the Chinese. 


Meanwhile, Soviet-Chinese relations were de- 
teriorating steadily. The Chinese felt and said that 
the Soviet policy of negotiating with the United 
States had failed. Soviet economic and military aid 
to China dwindled. But if this Soviet action was 
designed to force the Chinese to submit to Mos- 
cow’s direction, it had the contrary effect of making 
the Chinese feel there was nothing left for them 
to lose. When the Indians sought in 1962 to regain 
control over territory they had lost in 1959, they 
did so from a position strengthened by Soviet ma- 
terial assistance; but this aid was no more effective 
in changing Chinese policy than Soivet verbal sup- 
port of the Indians had been in 1959. One Com- 
munist ally made war on India; the other fur- 
nished her military equipment and promised more. 


Such completely opposed policies can be found 
at times in all alliance systems, including NATO. 
The Suez crisis and French refusal to accept the 
test-ban treaty are two cases in point. But such 
conflicts are very much less disruptive in the West- 
ern alliance system because divergences of interest 
among its members are accepted as inevitable, even 
if awkward. In the Communist system, with its as- 
sumption that only one correct foreign policy line 
exists, divergence is much harder to manage. 


It is not altogether impossible that with the 
disappearance of the chief Chinese or the chief 
Russian figure in the quarrel, the diverse interests 
of the two major Communist powers can once 
more be brought into some measure of harmony. 
More probably, however, matters have gone too far 
for genuine and lasting repair. Barring the de- 
velopment of some common threat to both regimes, 
each side can be expected to act upon its own di- 
vergent convictions. 

But one should not simply expect the Chinese 
Communists to create revolutionary movements, 
and the Soviet Union to stifle them. It is more 
likely that the Chinese will be able to influence 
Soviet policy more effectively in open opposition 
than when forced to pretend to a common policy. 
Especially in areas remote from China’s borders, 
such as Angola or Zanzibar, the Chinese may well 
force the tempo of Soviet involvement by threat- 
ening to pre-empt revolutionary leadership. The 
Soviet Union cannot fail to act without forfeiting 
its claim to that leadership. Thus the Chinese 
Communists though weak in resources and cast in 
the role of international pariah, might conceiv- 
ably influence Soviet policy in the underdeveloped 
world more than ever before. 
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here is little doubt that the Sino- 
Soviet dispute came as a greater surprise to Eastern 
Europe than to any other part of the world. In- 
deed, the extent and nature of this conflict are still 
not generally understood there, and this fact will 
most probably delay the full impact of the break. 
Nonetheless, the conflict is already introducing a 
totally new element into East European politics. 

The contention between Moscow and Peking 
is much more than a passing quarrel; it is rather 
in the nature of a schism in a world-wide move- 
ment, comparable to the separation of the Ortho- 
dox and Catholic churches in the eleventh century, 
or to the breakdown of Western religious unity in 
the sixteenth. It is an expression of deep-going 
cultural differences between Europe and Asia as 
well as an outgrowth of clashing Soviet and Chi- 
nese national interests. The doctrinal disputes 
which remain at the focus of international atten- 
tion only reflect these underlying differences, and it 
is unlikely that a genuine reconciliation can take 
place within the foreseeable future. 

The schism leads in two directions. For one 
thing, it promotes the division of the Communist 
world into two camps: one with its capital in 
Peking and its main support among the colored 
peoples of the developing countries; the other with 
its center in Moscow and its following among the 
more advanced industrial countries of prepond- 
erantly white population. But the schism has also 
produced a marked intensification of factional con- 
flict within existing Communist parties and the 
splinter parties. The long-range consequences of 
these developments for the inherently unstable 
Communist regimes of Eastern Europe should be 
far-reaching. 


Ideology and National Interest 


It is, first of all, important to remember in this 
connection that in the doctrinal aspects of the 
Moscow-Peking conflict, it is the Soviets who are 
the innovators, particularly as far as the twin doc- 
trines “peaceful coexistence” and “peaceful tran- 
sition,’ or such concepts as the “all-people’s state,” 
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are concerned.! In the pursuit of their struggle to 
maintain the leadership of the Communist move- 
ment, the Soviets will therefore feel compelled to 
insist on the orthodoxy and acceptance of their 
“revisionist’’ views, and this will be an additional 
reason for their dependents, particularly in Eastern 
Europe, to adopt a similar posture. In this re- 
spect, Moscow’s official position will reinforce the 
latent political tendencies in the area. 

On the other hand, however, Soviet capacity 
to ensure political conformity in the bloc has been 
weakened by the fact that the world Communist 
movement no longer possesses a single center of 
undisputed authority. In such a situation, the in- 
dividual parties find more room for maneuver, and 
the risks of deviation are smaller. 

In fact, many Communist regimes today have 
a choice of patrons; Albania exercised this option 
by choosing Chinese patronage. Or by threatening 
to switch protectors, a satellite can enlarge its free- 
dom of action, as Rumania has shown in the last 
two years. On this level, then, as well as on the 
higher—Moscow-Peking—level of Communist inter- 
national relations, Khrushchev has encountered dis- 
appointment, for he believed that upon granting 
autonomy to the satellite regimes after Stalin’s 
death a harmonious bloc foreign policy would 
automatically emerge as a reflection of the common 
ideology held by the various regimes. Instead, he 
has found that communism as a professed creed is 
far from being the perfect solvent of conflicts of 
national interest. (Indeed, in the case of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict, Communist ideology has hampered, 
if anything, the resolution of the quarrel. By often 
approaching their differences ideologically rather 
than pragmatically, the Chinese and the Soviet 
leaders have tended to elevate their divergencies 
from questions of interest to issues of principle.) 


* The doctrine of “peaceful coexistence” holds that because 
of the present strength of the “socialist camp” war is no 
longer inevitable, even under conditions of “imperialism.” 
The doctrine of “peaceful transition” asserts that under pres- 
ent conditions the seizure of power by the proletariat led by 
the Communist party through parliamentary processes is pos- 
sible, thus reinforcing the proposition that the ultimate world 
triumph of communism need no longer be preceded by a 
military holocaust. The doctrine was extensively formulated 
by a Czech Communist writer, Jan Kozak, in a pamphlet en- 
titled How Parliament Can Play a Revolutionary Part in the 
Transition to Socialism (London, Independent Information 
Centre, 1961; published in Czech in 1957). The “all-peoples’ ” 
State was officially proclaimed in the Soviet Union at the 
22nd CPSU Congress (October 1961) as having succeeded the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” Since the latter concept was 
based on the notion of the class struggle which in Stalin’s 
time justified terror, the new formulation signified the formal 
abandonment of arbitrary force in the conduct of domestic 
affairs. 
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The most recent case in point is the estrange- 
ment between Moscow and Bucharest. The issue 
that has clouded Soviet-Rumanian relations over 
the past two years is the question of the kind of 
industrial development Rumania should .pursue: 
should capital investment be limited to the fields 
of petro-chemicals, synthetic fertilizer and food 
processing, as Moscow has proposed through 
Comecon, or should the industrialization of the 
country proceed along more traditional Stalinist 
lines; v.e., by concentrating on the development of 
a heavy-industrial base, as the Rumanian leader- 
ship desires? What Moscow has proposed is per- 
haps more reasonable, especially when viewed from 
the standpoint of the interests of the bloc as a 
whole, but what Bucharest insists on is more ortho- 
dox and, at the same time, more in consonance 
with its conception of Rumanian national in- 
terests. 

Rumania’s resistance to Soviet pressure first 
became evident in the winter of 1961-62, after the 
22nd CPSU Congress and Khrushchev’s open de- 
nunciation of the Albanian leadership. The pro- 
portion of Rumanian trade with non-Communist 
countries, which began growing even before the 
congress, continues to increase; it has risen from 
22 percent of the total foreign trade amounting to 
5.7 billion lei in 1958 to 33 percent of 10.6 billion 
in 1962.2 Thus in exchange for such hard-currency- 
earning products as oil and oil drilling and refining 
equipment, and through the sale of emigration 
visas to citizens who have wealthy relatives in the 
West, the Bucharest regime appears to be import- 
ing much of the advanced machinery and _ hiring 
most of the technicians required for the construc- 
tion, now just beginning, of a major iron and steel 
works at Galati. There are apparently no Soviet 
experts at Galati and since June of 1960 there has 
been no public reference by any Soviet leader to 
this project. 

In the spring of 1962, furthermore, the re- 
gime completed the collectivization of agriculture, 
which at the Rumanian party congress of 1960 had 
been foreseen as a gradual process ending only in 
1965. Since collectivization of agriculture had been 
the key to Soviet industrialization, providing both 
the necessary (forced) savings and the necessary 
labor, it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
hasty final collectivization drive in Rumania was 
intended to provide additional resources for an in- 
dependent policy of all-round industrialization. 


* Revista de statistica (Bucharest), October 1963, pp. 54, 56. 
For the citations in East European languages I have to thank 
my colleagues in the research departments of Radio Free 
Europe. 
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—Urzica (Bucharest), Nov. 30, 1963. 


t is worth recalling at this point that 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, the Rumanian party 
leader, defied Khrushchev on yet another issue, 
that of destalinization. At the Central Committee 
plenum convoked in Bucharest shortly after the 
22nd CPSU Congress, Gheorghiu-Dej and his col- 
leagues undertook a public reinterpretation of Ru- 
manian party history. According to the view that 
emerged from this presentation, the evils of Stal- 
inism in Rumania had been perpetrated by foreign 
and pro-Soviet elements in the party leadership. 
Since these had been removed from power with the 
purge of Pauker, Luca and Georgescu in 1952, and 


of Chisinevschi and Constantinescu in 1957, noth- 
ing further needed to be done along the line of 
destalinization. It is true that police controls have 
been relaxed somewhat in the interim, since the 
new policy has earned for Dej a certain amount of 
popular support, but surely it is not without sig- 
nificance that in travelling through the country 
by road citizens still must pass an inspection point 
every 50 kilometers! 

Rumanian party historians have also revised 
the official interpretation of the events of August 
23, 1944, when Rumania deserted the Axis. The 
advance of the Soviet army across the Rumanian 
border is now minimized or even ignored alto- 
gether, and the changeover is presented as the re- 
sult of a broad national movement, under Com- 
munist leadership to be sure, but including the 
traditional bourgeois parties and even the King. 
This shift in historiography was followed by such 
events as the closing of the Maxim Gorky Insti- 
tute, the chief Rumanian center for the spread of 
Soviet culture, the dropping of Russian as a re- 
quired language in secondary schools, the discon- 
tinuation of the Rumanian edition of the Soviet 
political journal Novoe vremia, and the favorable 
reevaluation of the works of leading pre-Com- 
munist Rumanian authors. The new policy of the 
regime thus combines Stalinist orthodoxy with an 
assertive nationalism. 

The Rumanian determination to pursue a 
policy of all-round industrialization has severely 
hampered Soviet plans for a closer integration of 
East European economies, including common plan- 
ning institutions and procedures, as well as com- 
mon investment allocation. The Rumanians have 
insisted on their right not to participate in eco- 
nomic planning they deemed against their national 
interest, and they seem to have gotten their way. 

There are two points to be made in connec- 
tion with this rather startling development. One 
concerns the successful Rumanian use of black- 
mail. In January 1963, Rumania, the first and only 
Soviet bloc country to do so, sent its ambassador 
back to Tirana. The following June, the Bucharest 
press published extensive excerpts from the now 
notorious Chinese letter of the 14th of that month 
denouncing the Soviet leaders and their policies ?— 
and this in spite of the explicit warning from Mos- 
cow that any propagation of the document prior to 
a Soviet formal reply would be regarded as an un- 
friendly act. No other satellite regime even men- 
tioned the existence of the letter. Later that same 
June, Gheorghiu-Dej ostentatiously refused to go 


3Scinteia (Bucharest), July 18, 1963, p. 3. 
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to East Berlin where all Soviet-bloc leaders had 
been summoned by Khrushchev. Finally, last No- 
vember, the Rumanian delegation at the United 
Nations voted together with the Yugoslavs in sup- 
port of an atom-free zone in Latin America, even 
though the USSR and the other members of the 
Soviet bloc abstained.* All these moves indicated 
the Rumanians’ willingness to deal with Peking if 
Moscow were not sufficiently amenable, and Khru- 
shchev, who was already facing a host of troubles, 
apparently decided he could not afford to risk the 
defection of another, and major, satellite. 

Secondly, it should be borne in mind that the 
Rumanian deviation could constitute an impor- 
tant precedent. What Rumania has done, any 
other European satellite, with the notable excep- 
tion of the GDR, can also attempt. In other words, 
the Rumanian action has introduced into Eastern 
Europe a potential for some degree of independ- 
ence in foreign policy—this in addition to the 
greater autonomy in internal affairs which the 
satellites have acquired since Khrushchev’s rise to 
power. The opening of West German trade mis- 
sions in Warsaw, Bucharest and Budapest, a sig- 
nificant increase in Western tourism, and new ac- 
cess to non-Soviet sources of iron ore and grain are 
all recent developments that complement the loos- 
ening of Soviet controls in East Europe and make 
for greater diversity and a freer play of national 
interests. The current Soviet rapprochement with 
Yugoslavia adds further to this atmosphere of per- 
Missiveness. 


Increased Contacts With the West 


Reinforcing certain tendencies that have been 
discernible in satellite politics for some time, the 
Sino-Soviet schism has thus strengthened in 
Eastern Europe the forces of revisionism, while 
contributing to a decline in Moscow’s authority. It 
may be expected that in the longer run this trend 
is likely to express itself in the following develop- 
ments: (1) greater contact with and dependence 
upon the West; (2) the emergence of at least an 
embryonic public opinion; and (3) the develop- 
ment of mixed economies. 

Increased traffic with the West may soon be- 
come apparent, especially in the sphere of trade. 
Within the next three to five years, satellite trade 
with the West is likely to rise in absolute terms and 


*Ibid., November 21, 1963, p. 4; Borba (Belgrade), Novem- 
ber 22, 1963, p. 3. 
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also as a proportion of the total foreign trade of 
the area. Almost all the members of the bloc are 
already planning to import sizeable quantities of 
grain. Bulgaria signed a long-term wheat contract 
with Canada last October,® and the Soviet Union 
and Hungary have now made their first purchases 
in the United States.6 More and larger agreements 
are expected in the future. The grain shortage 
which has been chronic in Eastern Europe since 
World War II became critical this year because 
of crop failure in the USSR, which has limited the 
Soviets’ supply ability and because of the poor 
harvest in the satellite countries themselves. Reme- 
dial measures are now being taken in the Soviet 
Union—mainly in the form of increased investment 
in the production of synthetic fertilizers—but it 
will be some years before this can have an effect 
on average per-hectare outputs, and even fertilizers 
will not help soils that suffer from want of mois- 
ture. 

But grain shortages are only one element in 
the painful economic condition of Eastern Europe. 
There is also the difficulty of securing up-to-date 
machinery from bloc sources. —The Rumanians 
have therefore been buying increasingly large 
quantities of equipment in the West, and they have 
made it known to their bloc partners that deliv- 
eries from the West arrive on schedule and are of 
higher quality and cheaper.’ The Yugoslavs, whose 
economy is by and large functioning better than 
that of any other country in Communist Eastern 
Europe, now receive some 75-80 percent of their 
imports from the non-Communist world.’ Czecho- 
slovakia, too, would like to draw on Western indus- 
trial technology; the country is plagued, among 
other things, by a labor shortage and outmoded 
productive facilities, and it could alleviate its eco- 
nomic crisis by importation of modern equipment 
from the West. The regime in Prague, just as 
the Bulgarian Government, has therefore indicated 
an interest in exchanging trade missions with West 
Germany—and presumably at the same political 
price the Poles, the Rumanians and the Hun- 
garians have already paid for the same purpose: 
surrender of the demand for diplomatic relations 
with Bonn and de facto recognition of West Berlin 
as a part of the West German economy. 


°BTA, October 9, 1963, as monitored by Radio Free 
Europe. 

* Pravda (Moscow), October 2, 1963, p. 2; Carl Zoerb, “Bloc 
grain imports: a box score,” Radio Free Europe Budget Item 
F-1730; Wall Street Journal, February 3, 1964; Nepszabadsag 
(Budapest), December 10, 1963, p. 4. 

*Scinteia, May 24, 1963, p. 3 and May 31, 1963, p. 5. 

* Ekonomska politika (Belgrade), January 25, 1964, p. 152. 
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However, if they are to increase their trade 
with the West the regimes in Eastern Europe will 
have to find new sources of hard currency, for the 
availability of long-term credit is limited. Some- 
thing along this line could be achieved by a re- 
adaptation of some of the East European manu- 
factures to Western market requirements. Another 
quick, though short-run, solution is tourism. The 
Yugoslavs have already made a major national en- 
terprise of the tourist trade and they now issue visi- 
tor’s visas at the frontier with few questions asked. 
Bulgaria has built a major resort area at Varna, on 
the Black Sea, and has relaxed visa and currency 
requirements. Hungary has experimented with 
free entry for attendance at the music festival at 
Sopron and visitors are no longer limited to Buda- 
pest and Lake Balaton. Czechoslovakia has opened 
her border with Austria to three-day visitors, and a 
similar practice is soon to be established along her 
West-German frontier. Entry and exit require- 
ments along the Czechoslovak-Hungarian border 
have been substantially eased. 

It is true that quick foreign-exchange gains 
could be made in the tourist field, but the longer 
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Austrian Tourists in Czechoslovakia 


—Porterl . . ./ 


—"Sorry, you'll have to be patient until we get our wage funds.” 


—Dikobraz (Prague), Jan. 16, 1964. 


run limitations of this approach are clearly vis- 
ible. For one thing, Varna and Prague and Sopron 
will have to be able to compete with Corsica and 
Madrid and Salzburg. It is as difficult for state- 
owned enterprizes to provide personal service as it 
is troublesome for totalitarian regimes to tolerate 
the freedom of individual movement and contact 
which tourism involves. To take a single instance, 
at Varna only Communist Western newspapers 
have been available in hotel lobbies. But why 
should a German-speaking businessman do without 
his Frankfurter Allgemeine or his Neue Ztircher? 
And if such papers should be distributed in the 
hotels, how can they then be denied to the local 
citizenry? Furthermore, if foreigners in great num- 
bers are let in, how can the regimes in the long run 
refuse to let their own “middle” class out? That 
this kind of pressure makes itself felt is shown by 
the example of Hungary, which in 1962 granted 
45,000 passports for travel to Western Europe. In 
the first eleven months of 1963, more than 120,000 
Hungarians visited the West as private tourists.® 

An increase in trade with the West will most 
likely be accompanied by stepped-up cultural con- 
tacts. Even though the Communist regimes are in- 
terested mainly in scientific and technological in- 
formation, East European intellectuals are hungry 
for contact with their Western counterparts. Re- 
cently, for example, Slovak writers have put for- 
ward the demand that they should be granted ac- 
cess to Western writings in order to know better 
the enemy they are called upon to combat. It is a 
good argument, if somewhat disingenuous. 

One sign of the Communists’ willingness to 
increase cultural contact with the West is the de- 
cline in the jamming of Western radio broadcasts. 
The Soviets have set the example here; in June 
1963 they ceased jamming official Western radios 
such as the VOA. The following month all jam- 
ming of Western broadcasts in the Rumanian lan- 
guage ceased, and seven months later, in February 
1964, an end was put to all jamming of Western 
broadcasts in Hungarian.’° 

Jamming has always been a costly operation, 
costly in electricity (which is in short supply) and 
costly in lost prestige. Furthermore, it makes little 
sense to spend money on cultural exchanges and at 
the same time reduce contact through expensive 


° Magyar nemzet (Budapest), February 1, 1964, p. 1. 

1 Polish ground-wave jammers were destroyed by the mob 
in 1956 and never rebuilt, but Western broadcasts in Polish 
are jammed by sky-wave installations located outside the 
country. Bloc sky-wave jamming of Western broadcasts in 
Albanian stopped simultaneously with sky-wave interference 
with Western broadcasts in Rumanian. There have never 
been ground-wave jammers in Albania. 
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jamming operations. It is also hard to pretend hav- 
ing the ultimate in the way of a social order and, 
at the same time, blot out broadcasts coming from 
the “older” centers of civilization. 

One effect of the decline in jamming should be 
an improvement in Communist news media. ‘They 
will have to reduce the amount of time or space 
devoted to propaganda and increase the attention 
given sports, human interest stories, and news. 
Such changes should in turn improve the political 
atmosphere. 


Emergence of Public Opinion 


Increased contact with the West should also 
assist East European writers and artists in their 
struggle for freedom of expression. Of late this 
fight is being fought more and more in the open. 
Recently the Hungarian writer Peter Veres an- 
nounced to an assembly of Hungarian, Rumanian 
and Czechoslovak authors that in Hungary the 
writers themselves determine the “what” and the 
“how” of the new socialist literature.11_ In Czecho- 
slavakia, confronted with a party admonition to 
mind their own business, the writers haye publicly 
reasserted that they represent the “conscience of 
the nation,” a slogan they first advanced in 1956.12 
Interestingly enough—and much to the dismay of 
the East Germans—the Prague regime has now of- 
ficially rehabilitated the works of Franz Kafka, an 
author whose art is deeply rooted in the Bohemian 
capital but hardly reconcilable with the canons of 
socialist realism. In Bulgaria, similar pressures 
against the political straightjacketing of the arts 
have been felt. There First Secretary Todor Zhiv- 
kov has called in the writers for a private show- 
down while a major poet has published rhymes 
obviously meant to criticize the personal foibles of 
the Bulgarian leader. 

In other spheres of public life, signs of a grow- 
ing concern for non-party opinion are also becom- 
ing apparent. Significantly, opinion polls have 
been tolerated in Poland for some time now and 
recently they have made their appearance in Hun- 
gary too. In the latter country, a year ago, the 
Communist party conducted national elections as 
if there were any doubt about the outcome; party 


““WVita a szocialista irodalomrol,”’ Elet es irodalom (Buda- 
pest), October 5, 1963, pp. 3-4. 

Speech of Vojtech Mihalik at the Third Congress of the 
Union of Czechoslovak Writers as reported in Kulturny zivot, 
May 25, 1963, pp. 1-9. 
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leaders took to the hustings, mass meetings were 
held throughout the country, and there was a 
strong pretense of currying public favor. Further- 
more, both Hungary and Bulgaria have shown 
signs of reviving, in guarded fashion, the parlia- 
mentary practice of interpellation. In Poland, re- 
cently, the regime even permitted the Sejm (parlia- 
ment) to write substantial modifications into a bill 
on the organization of the bar which it had sub- 
mitted for that body’s approval.18 

Increased cultural exchange, the decline of 
jamming, greater use of parliamentary institutions, 
and, above all, the ever more insistent demands of 
writers for freedom of self-expression will all con- 
tribute to the formation of an embryonic public 
opinion in Eastern Europe. The most promising 
development in this direction would be the emerg- 
ence of the writers and artists as a second source of 
authority and ideas alongside the party. If writers 
and artists are allowed to debate public issues in 
their work—as they are already beginning to do— 
the party’s monopoly of ideas and information will 
not have been broken, but it will have been seri- 
ously infringed upon. The substance of dictator- 
ship will not have changed, of course, but its to- 
talitarian character will have been diluted. As long 
as the regimes continue to seek the active coopera- 
tion of their subjects at home and a measure of 
respect for themselves and their policies abroad, 
they will have to manifest concern for non-party 
opinion. 


Development of Mixed Economies 


Apart from a certain relaxation of ideological 
control, we have witnessed in Eastern Europe dur- 
ing the past five years increased emphasis on im- 
proving the living standards of the people. The 
stick of police terror has been much less in use 
throughout the area and the carrot of consumer 
goods much more in evidence. Where industry is 
increasingly characterized by complex machinery 
and complicated processes, the positive cooperation 
of the mass of workers is more and more required; 
and whenever governments feel politically depend- 
ent on a measure of public support, their commit- 
ment to a betterment of living conditions is even 
more important. 


8 Aleksandra Stypulkowska, ‘“‘Czyzby koniec niezaleznej 
adwokatury?”, Na antenie (London), September 22, 1963 p. 
2; Dziennik ustaw, No. 57, December 21, 1963, item 309, pp. 
596-604. 


In Eastern Europe a major obstacle to im- 
proved living standards has been the low produc- 
tivity of collectivized agriculture which has been 
unable to feed the increasingly urbanized popula- 
tion of the area. As a result, except for Rumania, 
the East European regimes are partially dependent 
on imports of bread grains. Probably a good deal 
could be achieved with heavier inputs of mineral 
fertilizer, insecticides, hybrid seeds, and machinery, 
but all the countries concerned are characterized 
by capital shortages, and the fact that throughout 
the bloc the favored state farms operate in the red 
is by no means encouraging. On the other hand, 
the astonishing contribution of the miniscule pri- 
vate plots to national income suggests that in con- 
ditions of capital scarcity the short route to im- 
proved yields lies in the area of personal incentive. 
This road is also indicated by the success the Poles 
and the Yugoslavs have had with their state-man- 
aged private agricultures. 

In the development of personal incentive the 
Hungarians have without fanfare taken a com- 
manding lead. The variety of ‘material incentives” 
now offered the Hungarian peasant is impressive. 
To take but one example, hay is now farmed 
throughout Hungary on a crop-sharing basis (one- 
third goes to the farmer) and in some collectives 
common fields have been turned over to individual 
peasant families to farm on shares. (While share- 
cropping may represent a retrograde practice in the 
American South, in Eastern Europe it has the 
great advantage of liberating the kolkhoznik from 
his status of residual claimant at harvest time 
which makes him bear the risks of nature.) The 
number and variety of officially sponsored “ma- 
terial incentives’ is so great that the government 
recently got out a pamphlet cataloguing and char- 
acterizing them all. In the course of 1963 most col- 
lective farms in Hungary adopted one or another 
system of personal incentives, combining it with 
the traditional trwdoden. Hungarian agriculture 
thus appears to be in the process of fumbling 
toward a system which will be collective in form 
but something else in fact. 

While the other East European countries with 
collectivized agricultures have so far done little in 
this respect, a few concessions to the private sector 
have recently become known. Czechoslovakia has 
restored the free market for goods produced on 
private plots, and Bulgaria has begun to double 
the size of such plots. (There have been meat lines 
of late in Czechoslovakia, while Sofia has intro- 
duced de facto bread rationing.) It seems likely 
that in the next several years we shall witness in 
Eastern Europe a retreat from collectivization, 
either in the form of greatly increased material in- 


centives or even, perhaps, in a turn to state-man- 
aged private agriculture. 


he situation in East European in- 
dustry is not much better than that prevailing in 
agriculture. Real wages throughout the area, ex- 
cept again for Rumania, either remained static in 
1962, or declined.14 The Polish, Czechoslovak and 
Bulgarian regimes are in fact faced with economic 
problems of a critical nature. The situation is 
worse in Czechoslovakia, where the regime has had 
to abandon long-range planning and accept for 
1963 an absolute decline in industrial produc- 
tion.’ Except for Rumania and Yugoslavia, the 
short-term outlook for industrial growth is poor. 
One of the causes of this predicament is the 
gap between Communist dogma and economic re- 
ality. It is no surprise, therefore, that in the in- 
dustrial sector Communist doctrine has already 
begun to erode. As usual, the Yugoslavs were the 
first to grapple with reality. Under cover of their 
workers’ councils they began experimenting with 
a semi-market economy approximately a decade 
ago. Their success has been only moderate, but 
they were the first Communists to put factories on 
a profit-and-loss basis, to reintroduce the concept 
of an economic rent in private housing and to ac- 
cept the notion that a modicum of unemployment 
may be the lesser of several evils. Their reversion 
to a modified market economy greatly facilitated 
their commercial connections with the West. 
More recently, the satellite regimes have begun 
to experiment along somewhat similar lines. As 
early as 1955 such Polish economists as Lange and 
Bobrowski were talking about a ‘“‘new-model” 
economy by which they meant something approxi- 
mating the Yugoslav experiment. In the last two 
years, however, the Poles have actually set aside 52 
factories to work experimentally on a_ profit-and- 
loss basis. The Hungarians last November quietly 
decreed the introduction (as of January 1964) of 
an annual levy of five percent on all equipment 
and stock, to be deducted from the net income of 
industrial enterprises; in other words, the equiva- 
lent of an interest rate. That same month, Hos- 
podarske noviny, the official economic organ of the 
Czechoslovak party Central Committee, published 


14 Economic Survey of Europe, Part I: European Economy 
in 1962, New York, United Nations, 1963, pp. 26-30; Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung, November 24, 1963. Regime 1963 plan 
fulfillment reports indicate a continuance of the stagnation 
in real wages. 

5 Rude pravo (Prague), January 25, 1964, p. 1. 
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proposals involving the decollectivization of the 
service industries and greater overall reliance on 
market mechanisms. At the same time, Novo 
vreme, the theoretical organ of the Bulgarian party 
Central Committee, carried an article proposing 
the introduction of something equivalent to the 
Yugoslav variety of workers’ councils and sug- 
gesting much greater reliance on private property 
as a source of worker and peasant motivation. Even 
in the GDR there has been serious consideration of 
introducing interest rates and enterprise autonomy. 
The drift of all these experiments and pro- 
posals is in the direction of mixed economies in 
which industry remains nationalized but certain 
market forces are set in operation. Under such a 
system, central planning of overall goals would 
continue, but not central management. Instead 
of receiving allocations of productive resources at 
a centrally determined price, enterprises would 
have to compete for them in the market. Instead 
of being rewarded for overfulfillment of a gross 
output target, enterprises would be rewarded for 
a given assortment mix of products at reduced 
cost. I’hus state interference with price formation 
would become more indirect and the price struc- 
ture more flexible. It is quite possible that in the 
next several years one or two of the satellites may 
refashion their economies along these lines. 


Counterforces and Countertrends 


In the preceding pages attention has been con- 
centrated on the forces making for change in East- 
ern Europe. Little has been said, however, about 
the forces that run counter to the trends described. 
In most countries in Eastern Europe, the greatest 
single obstacle to the drift toward more enlight- 
ened and humane government is the party ap- 
paratus. 

In the USSR, evidence of a divergence of views 
between the apparatus and the central leadership 
has been accumulating for a number of years 
and Khrushchev’s successive destalinization cam- 
paigns have been directed in part against recal- 
citrant “elements” in the party bureaucracy. They 
were meant to be a warning that the apparatus, 
selected and trained under Stalin, must change 
its ways and learn the arts of persuasion and lead- 
ership. The party statutes were revised to require 
rotation in party office, and a continuing effort has 
been made to better educate the cadres for their 
tasks. It has even been argued, and quite _per- 
suasively, that Khrushchev’s party-state reform of 
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November 1962—February 1963 was designed to 
downgrade the apparatus.1® Certainly one effect 
of the reform was to replace the first party sec- 
retary, hitherto the kingpin in the system, with 
two competing first party secretaries im most 
oblasts. 

One country where the apparatus has so far 
put up a stubborn and successful struggle against 
destalinization is Bulgaria. The present Zhivkov 
leadership—apparently imposed on the party in 
November 1962 by Soviet intervention—has been 
unable until now to subdue successfully the Stalin- 
ist elements among the bureaucracy. Zhivkov did 
put into effect an amnesty for political prisoners, 
but a new set of rules of order aimed toward a 
revival of parliamentary activity proved stillborn. 
He seemed also unable to enforce existing legisla- 
tion providing for an equitable distribution of 
fodder to the holders of private plots. And while 
he did succeed in enlarging the size of the private 
plots in some provinces, he evidently thought it 
wiser to keep this from public knowledge for many 
months. His effort to improve relations with the 
West, and notably with the United States, was offset 
last December by the mounting in Sophia of an 
anti-American spy trial and a controlled riot in 
front of the American Embassy. 

In Hungary, to take a converse case, the re- 
gime has moved slowly but steadily towards lib- 
eralization. The stiff opposition of the provincial 
apparatus was offset by Kadar’s skillful leader- 
ship and by the shadow of the 1956 revolutionary 
upheaval. Kadar’s principal weapon has been the 
policy of rehabilitation of the non-party expert. 
Many, if not most, of these experts are in fact 
anti-Communist, but Kadar ruled that the past 
should be forgotten and that non-party experts 
could hold any office in the land, except party office. 
By assigning them to positions as factory man- 
agers, kolkhoz chairmen, and bureau chiefs, Kadar 
in effect began developing a second non-party hier- 
archy of public officials. 

The Bulgarian and Hungarian examples sug- 
gest something of the dimensions of the problem. 
What Lenin called the “party of the new type”’ is 
preeminently designed to seize and hold power, 
but evidence suggests that it cannot successfully 
govern an advanced industrial country. In part 
this is a problem of personnel, particularly in the 
younger regimes of Eastern Europe where the great 
bulk of the apparatchiki are men without uni- 
versity training and a sizeable minority has only 
completed elementary school. While it is true that 


%®See Richard Lowenthal, “The World Scene Trans- 
formed,” Encounter (London), October 1963, pp. 3-10. 


considerable numbers of people of education and 
culture in these countries have joined the party in 
order to continue the practice of their profes- 
sions, few of these have joined the apparatus. The 
Polish so-called Partisans—a faction in the PUWP 
whose members are bound by common service in 
the Armia Ludowa of 1944-45—are more typical 
of the East European apparatchtk: than many 
might think. Most of these prewar party members 
are men who have only finished elementary school, 
who both hate and fear intellectuals, who are na- 
tionalist in their sentiments and anti-semitic, and 
whose idea of government, in the main, is the dis- 
cipline of the knout. 

However, the poor quality of party personnel 
is by no means the whole story. The Soviets have 
had forty years in which to educate the apparatus 
—and great strides have been taken in this direction 
under Khrushchev—and yet, the party is having 
great difficulty in governing a modern state. 


Conclusion 


To sum up then, we can expect that the East 
European governments, with the notable excep- 
tion of the GDR, will continue their erratic evo- 
lution toward greater diversity and a less totali- 
tarian form of despotism. As a result of the deep 
split in the world Communist movement, they 
may feel compelled to look more and more inward, 
and less outward; in other words, the ruling 
parties are likely to become more national and less 
universal in character, more established and _ less 
sectarian, more concerned with the accumulation 
of worldly goods and less with the propagation of 
the faith. Furthermore, declining Soviet authority 
in the bloc, in conjunction with Moscow’s need to 
establish revisionism as the new Communist ortho- 
doxy, is likely to encourage continuing differen- 
tiation through local adaptation. The extent of 
the already existing diversity gives us some meas- 
ure of what the future may bring: there are now 


in Eastern Europe two countries with essentially 
private agriculture, one operating a qualified 
market economy, two that have been receiving 
Western economic assistance, four where the jam- 
ming of Western broadcasts is either non-existent 
or substantially reduced, one that has set out on 
an independent course of industrialization based 
in good part on trade with the West, and one that 
has become the protégé of an Asiatic power. 

The question arises once again whether the 
Communist party dictatorship, as we know it to- 
day in Eastern Europe, is a suitable way of govern- 
ing relatively modern and increasingly industrial- 
ized societies. When Khrushchev rose to power in 
the Soviet Union, he supplanted Stalin’s antiquated 
counter-productive personal despotism by reviving 
the party apparatus as the main organ of control 
and by introducing material incentives as the prin- 
cipal stimulus to productivity. This pattern was 
followed with more or less alacrity elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, and yet, today, as grain shortages, 
planning deficiencies and falling rates of economic 
growth plague the bloc, Khrushchev's response 
appears insufficient. As a result, the search for solu- 
tions may now lead even further along the path 
toward a system that would be less revolutionary 
and totalitarian than the present one, but more 
rational and cognizant of the virtues of bureau- 
cratic efficiency. More specifically, as there come 
to the fore in each country increasingly numerous 
and autonomous groups of scientists, technicians 
and industrial managers—not to speak of the newly 
articulate writers and artists who are beginning 
to infringe upon the party’s monopoly of ideas 
and information—one may legitimately wonder 
whether the swift flow of social development has 
not already bypassed the party apparatus as a 
useful instrument of government. There are thus 
in Eastern Europe important social and economic 
forces pressing for basic political change. Whether 
the change comes, and whether it will be timely 
in coming and peaceful, will depend in large 
part on the means and tenacity with which the 
apparatchiki are ready to defend their system of 
absolute rule. 
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The New Face of 


talian Communism 


By John Ducol1 


he eight-year period that has 
elapsed since Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin 
at the 20th Soviet Party Congress has witnessed a 
striking transformation of the posture and policies 
of one of the most important Communist parties 
of Western Europe—the Communist Party of Italy 
(PCI). Once a party that slavishly obeyed Stalin’s 
orders and promptly adjusted its action to support 
the changing objectives of Soviet international 
policy, the PCI has altered since 1956 to become 
the foremost advocate of decentralization of the 
international Communist movement. It is today a 
party which vigorously asserts the right to pursue 
its own Italian ‘‘way to socialism,’’ and which, 
though adhering to its tie with Moscow, occasion- 
ally dares to voice disagreement with certain as- 
pects of Soviet policy. 

The purpose of the present article is to re- 
view the salient features of the PCI’s response to 
Soviet policy since the close of World War II, 
showing the transition from the conformity of the 
Stalin era to the limited dissent of the post-1956 
period. The paper will also seek to point out the 
factors underlying the PCI’s present advocacy of 
greater freedom of action for individual Com- 
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munist parties and to clarify where the party stands 
in relation to the current confrontation between 
Moscow and Peking. 


Early Postwar Policy 


The period extending from Italy’s capitula- 
tion to the Allies in September 1943 until 1946 
was marked by the PCI’s adherence to policies 
dictated by the current Soviet line requiring the 
avoidance of any extremism which might impede 
the successful conclusion of hostilities against Nazi 
Germany. Soon after returning to Italy from exile 
in Moscow in March 1944, PCI chief Palmiro To- 
gliatti called for the adoption by the party of a 
posture of moderation involving the suppression 
of insurrectionist tendencies in its ranks, willing- 
ness to collaborate in the Badoglio government, 
agreement to defer temporarily the question of the 
retention or abolition of the monarchy, and con- 
tinued cooperation with all anti-Fascist forces in 
carrying on the struggle for national liberation. 


et aT 


Warning against sectarian extremism, he told his 
followers: 


It must always be remembered that the insurrec- 
tion which we desire does not have as its aim the 
imposition of socialist or communist social and po- 
litical changes, but pursues the objective of na- 
tional liberation and the destruction of Fasc- 
Hones. 4 


Thus, the PCI appeared to be acting as a na- 
tional party pursuing purely national aims. In 
fact, however, its proscription of a revolutionary 
attempt to seize power—at a time when the Italian 
scene manifested many of the symptoms of the 
Russian environment of 1917—was clearly deter- 
mined by the requirements of Moscow policy. As 
two former Communist members of the Italian 
Parliament have acknowledged, “when the policy 
of compromise with the monarchy appeared [to 
represent] the genius of Cavour, it was [actually the 
result of] a Soviet directive aimed at guarding the 
political and military interests of the Soviet Union 
in the war against Hitler.’’ 

In abjuring a direct seizure of power, however, 
the PCI did not renounce efforts to gain control 
of the Italian state by other methods. In April 
1944 Togliatti’s policies culminated in the entry 
of the PCI into the left-of-center Bonomi cab- 
inet, in which the Communists were allocated the 
vitally important Ministry of Justice. The ministry 
had as part of its machinery a special section for 
eliminating Fascists, and to head it the Communists 
designated the militant Mauro Scoccimaro, who 
proceeded to utilize his powers in the political 
interests of the party. His zealousness in ridding 
the bureaucracy of both real and alleged Fascists 
caused numerous cabinet crises and finally re- 
sulted in the government’s fall. Although the PCI 
failed to gain control of two other key ministries— 
interior and armed forces—this method of seeking 
power through coalition was the precursor of the 
design later used so successfully by the Communists 
in Eastern Europe. If it failed in Italy, the reason 
was—as PCI spokesmen have often iterated—that 
Italy was occupied by ‘Anglo-American armed 
forces, not by the Red Army.’ 


1Palmiro Togliatti, Per La Salvezza del Nostro Paese, 
Rome, S. A. Puligrafica Italiana, 1946, p. 156. 

*V. Magnani, A. Cucchi, Crisi di una Generazione, Flor- 
ence, Nuova Italia, 1952, p. 61. 

8 See, e.g., Mauro Scoccimarro, “Introduction to the Russian 
Edition,” Novaia Demokratiia, Moscow, Izdatelstvo inostra- 
noi literatury, 1959, p. 6; Luigi Longo, ‘“‘Sorok let zhizni i 
borby Italyanskoi kommunisticheskoi partii,’ Kommunist 
(Moscow), No. 3, Feb., 1961, p. 85. 


The ‘‘Zhdanovshchina’’ in Italy 


The next phase of Soviet (and PCI) policy 
was ushered in by Stalin in February 1946 when 
he proclaimed the termination of the wartime 
“Grand Alliance” and “popular front” and called 
for resumption of the class struggle in both the 
national and international arenas.* Soviet dele- 
gate Andrei Vyshinski, addressing the United Na- 
tions General Assembly the following September, 
underscored the new hard line by accusing the 
Soviet Union’s recent Western allies of aggres- 
sive tendencies equalling those of Nazism and 
Fascism.® These declarations were the prelude to 
a series of aggressive Soviet actions including the 
step-by-step satellization of Eastern Europe, the 
establishment of the Cominform, and the imposi- 
tion of the Berlin blockade. Soviet diplomatic 
moves towards Italy sought to hinder the latter’s 
economic recovery by effecting the confiscation of 
Italian assets in the Balkans and to perpetuate 
Italy’s status as a defeated Axis power through 
three successive Soviet vetoes barring Italian entry 
into the UN. 

The new Soviet line brought an abrupt 
change in the tactics of the PCI, which shed its 
cloak of moderation and embarked on a course 
of action designed to hinder national economic 
reconstruction and accomplish the overthrow of 
the government. Between the summer of 1946 
and early 1947, the party fomented a series of 
strikes and riots, with armed workers seizing pos- 
session of several plants. Attacks on government 
establishments and personnel and disturbances in- 
volving destruction of public and private prop- 
erty occurred in the port of Bari and _ several 
southern provinces. Togliatti assailed the govern- 
ment’s counter-measures, including use of the armed 
forces, as acts aimed at the “grinding down of 
the working classes of southern Italy.”® 

The Communists’ resort to violence produced 
sharp political repercussions. A right-wing fac- 
tion of the Socialist Party viewed the new tac- 
tics of the PCI as a manifestation of its sub- 
servience to “foreign forces’? and subsequently 
withdrew from the Socialist-Communist coalition. 


*Stalin speech of Feb. 9, reported in Pravda, February 10, 
1946. 

5 Committee on Foreign Affairs, U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, The Strategy and Tactics of World Communism, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1948, pp. 184-207. 

®Martin Ebon, World Communism Today, New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1948, p. 237. 

7New York Times, Jan. 14, 1947, Section A, p. 19. 
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Prime Minister Alcide de Gasperi in May 1947 
forced the left-wing Socialists and their Com- 
munist allies out of the government, ending the 
period of Communist participation in the cabinet. 
Meanwhile, in Moscow, the action of the Ital- 
ian party was viewed as weak and indecisive. Ac- 
cordingly, at Cominform meetings held in Sep- 
tember-October 1947 and June 1948, the PCI was 
severely admonished for incorrectly evaluating the 
national political situation and neglecting oppor- 
tunities to seize power, and the party was ordered 
to upgrade its estimate of Italian working-class 
strength and grasp the offensive. The PCI’s re- 
sponse was a new series of Communist-instigated 
disorders in which large estates were seized in 
several rural provinces and seemingly synchronized 
riots took place in some of the largest urban 
centers. Fear of civil war became widespread. 


he climax was reached in July 1918 
when a near-successful attempt on Togliatti’s life 
touched off what appeared to be a Communist 
effort to initiate real revolution. Within an hour 
of the assassination attempt general strike orders 
went out from the Communist-controlled Chamber 
of Labor, and l’Unita, the central party newspaper, 
called for “the elimination of the government of 
civil war.” Although important debates were in 
progress in both houses of Parliament, a number 
of the Communist members, apparently following 
a planned course of action, went to various pro- 
vincial centers to direct the revolutionary move- 
ment. The ensuing disorders were marked by such 
plainly insurrectionary acts as the blockade of 
roads, attempts to occupy radio stations and seize 
arms, and the occupation of factories. Revolution- 
ary disorders were particularly intense at Turin, 
where Communist senators led the agitation, and 
at Genoa, but elsewhere the party’s action proved 
largely ineffective. At Leghorn and Venice insur- 
rectionary activity was held in check by police 
action and public apathy, while in the south 
workers even refused to join in the general strike, 
although sporadic acts of violence took place at 
Taranto and Naples. 

The abortive attempt at revolution seriously 
damaged the public image of the PCI. Reviewing 
the July events, the Nuovo Corriere della Sera of 
Milan (July 17, 1948) commented: 


*Josip Broz Tito, “The People’s Front and the New 
Yugoslavia,” Political Affairs (Belgrade), Jan., 1948, p. 80 ff; 
A. Zhdanov, The International Situation, Moscow, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1947, pp. 43-47. 
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It was not merely a general strike that failed, but a 
general attempt at a true and real Communist in- 
surrectionary movement. The failure was brought 
about not only by the firm stand of the authorities 
and the forces of order, but also by the profound 
isolation which the revolutionaries have seen tn- 
creasing around them and by the deep cleavage 
that exists between the country and this turbulent 
and seditious minority which dares to execute the 
orders of the Cominform. 


he sharp setback suffered by the PCI 
led Togliatti shortly afterward to rule out further 
indulgence in “insurrectionary opportunism,” but 
the period of the “Zhdanovshchina” produced 
ample additional evidence of the party’s subserv- 
ience to Soviet policies. As one of the PCI leaders, 
Pietro Secchia, frankly stated, “Communist parties 
and their leaders are guided . by Soviet at- 
titudes, and the interests of the USSR are abso- 
lutely identical with those of the workers of all 
countries.”® Thus, on a whole series of interna- 
tional issues such as the problem of Trieste, 
Soviet reparations claims against Italy, disposi- 
tion of the Italian fleet, and Italian participation 
in Western security groupings, the PCI took po- 
sitions that clearly served Soviet rather than Italian 
national interests. 

The party’s abrupt reversal of its stand regard- 
ing Trieste illustrated its subordination to Moscow 
with particular force. Prior to Stalin’s break with 
Tito in 1948, Moscow supported Yugoslav terri- 
torial claims against Italy in the disputed border 
region, and in line with this Soviet policy the 
PCI sought to promote a settlement based on an 
offer conveyed by Tito to Togliatti, whereby Bel- 
grade would consent to the cession of Trieste to 
Italy in return for the cession of certain ad- 
jacent Italian territory to Yugoslavia.1° Tito’s 
terms would have resulted in the isolation of 
Trieste from the rest of Italy and consequently 
aroused intense indignation among the Italian pub- 
lic; nevertheless, Togliatti continued to press for 
‘“‘a direct agreement with the new Yugoslavia.’’!1 
With the Stalin-Tito rupture, however, there was 
a sudden and complete turnabout in the PCI’s 
attitude. Dropping its previous advocacy of a set- 
tlement along the lines of Tito’s proposal, the 
party instead urged execution of the Italian peace 


®Tl Nuovo Corriere della Sera (Milan), July 1, 1948. 
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treaty provisions calling for the transformation of 
Trieste into a “Free Territory’”’ under international 
administration. This, Togliatti argued, was neces- 
sary to assure that Trieste “would cease to be a 
military base for the Anglo-Americans and _ the 
Yugoslavs.’’!2 


The Communist Peace Offensive 


The aggressive policies pursued by the Soviet 
Union during 1946-48 spurred the Western na- 
tions into taking steps to build up their own col- 
lective defense system, resulting in the conclu- 
sion of the NATO treaty in April 1949 and a 
commitment by the United States to provide ex- 
tensive military assistance to its European de- 
fense partners. The Italian government signed the 
NATO treaty on April 14, and on July 20 the 
Soviet Union formally protested this action, charg- 
ing that Italy had joined “a military grouping 
having an aggressive character and directed against 
the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies,” 
and that Italian acceptance of US military aid 
would be a violation of peace treaty provisions 
limiting armaments.!3 In a statement published 
in Moscow a few days later, Togliatti alleged that 
the Italian government had joined the NATO al- 
liance in an attempt to preserve the social sys- 
tem and avert revolution.'4 

Faced by the tightening of Western defense 
solidarity, the Soviet leadership in 1949 shifted to 
a strategy of diplomatic maneuver aimed at cre- 
ating an atmosphere of detente coupled with a 
worldwide Communist peace campaign designed 
to obstruct implementation of the NATO. alli- 
ance. At a Cominform meeting in Hungary in 
November 1949, Soviet delegate Mikhail Suslov 
declared that “the defense of peace and the strug- 
gle against the warmongers must be the center of 
Communist activity,’ and that it was the special 
responsibility of the West European Communist 
parties to prevent the American “imperialists” 
from using their peoples as “cannon fodder.” The 
West European parties were called upon to under- 
take efforts to attract non-Communists and even 
anti-Communists to the tasks of “defending peace” 
and “preventing war.”!> The PCI Central Com- 


12 Togliatti interviews with L’Humanite, as reported in 
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mittee shortly afterward adopted the Cominform 


program in toto.16 


To discharge its responsibilities, the PCI pro- | 


ceeded to organize strikes, demonstrations, and 
mass meetings condemning “war preparations.” 
There were widespread disturbances in various 
parts of the country, and in Parliament Communist 
deputies engaged in scuffles with members of the 
ruling Christian Democratic Party. “Peace parti- 
sans” bombarded the legislature with petitions 
demanding the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and disarmament of the police. The arrival of the 
first shipment of American arms evoked threats of 
violence, but Communist attempts to disrupt un- 
loading of the cargo proved unsuccessful. 


ollowing the outbreak of the Korean 
war in June 1950, Moscow called upon Communist | 
parties in the West to encourage acts of sabotage | 
against support of UN military action for the de- 


fense of South Korea. The PCI responded by or- | 


ganizing a symbolic strike, and the Communist- 
controlled Italian National Peace Committee 
cautioned the government that “under no cir- 
cumstances . . . should the will of the nation for 
peace be compromised by direct or indirect acts 
of military intervention or solidarity with aggres- 
sion.”!7 Although these moves failed to deter the 
Italian government from aligning itself with the 
UN action, the PCI continued the peace campaign, 
collecting 17 million signatures to the Communist- 
sponsored Stockholm Appeal. 

In the spring of 1951 Togliatti tried a different 
method of promoting Soviet objectives, offering to 
renounce PCI opposition to the government in 
both Parliament and the country provided the 
government would switch to a neutral foreign pol- 
icy.18 This proposal, however, was rejected, and 
the Socialist-Communist coalition renewed its ac- 
tivities in promoting strikes and peace demon- 
strations. PCI spokesmen claimed that in the 
period from April 1948 to March 1951 nearly 
100,000 persons, three-fourths of them party mem- 
bers, had been arrested ‘“‘for fighting in defense of 


work, freedom, and peace”; that almost 19,000 had | 


been sentenced to prison; and that 63 had been 
killed, and over 3,000 wounded, in clashes with 
the police.’® 


16 Pravda, Dec. 24, 1949. 

1 For A Lasting Peace, For A People’s Democracy (Prague), 
June 23, 1950. (Hereafter cited as FLP, FDP.) 

MF LP, FPD, April 13; 1951, 

LP, EPD, Mar29,.1 951: 
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During 1952 the PCI continued to manifest 
its support of Moscow policy by attacking the Ital- 
ian government’s pro-Western orientation. In a 
statement echoing Soviet charges, PCI Deputy 
Secretary-General Luigi Longo censured the gov- 
ernment for allowing the United States to use 
Italian territory as “a base for aggression,” for 
participating in an “aggressive bloc” in violation 
of the peace treaty, and for procrastinating in mak- 
ing reparations payments to the Soviet Union.?° 


PCI-CPSU Relations Since Stalin 


The death of Stalin in March 1953 was the 
prelude to a period of far-reaching change in 
Soviet domestic and foreign policy as well as in 
relationships between the CPSU and other Com- 
munist parties. While moving cautiously in the di- 
rection of political relaxation at home, the new 
leadership directed its external efforts towards 
easing international tensions; its actions over the 
next several years included the termination of 
the state of war with Germany and the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the West Ger- 
man Federal Republic, signature of the Austrian 
peace treaty, the return of a military base to Fin- 
land, and the rapprochement with Tito. 

In Italy, Togliatti promptly echoed the new 
Moscow line by calling for an international de- 
tente, an end to the trend towards “the bifurca- 
tion of Europe,” a curb on the resurgence of “Ger- 
man militarism,” and steps to implement a policy 
of peaceful coexistence.21 The PCI also strove to 
improve its public image and heighten its appeal 
to the Italian electorate by championing the 
grievances of urban and rural workers and stressing 
the threat of atomic war and the necessity of pre- 
serving peace.?? 

With Khrushchev’s revelations at the 20th 
CPSU Congress, however, the long servitude of the 
PCI to Moscow began to show signs of erosion. The 
repudiation of Stalin evoked a profound reaction in 
the Italian party, impelling some of its leaders to 
raise questions about the complicity of others in 
Stalin’s crimes and to demand a satisfactory ex- 


, 


* Relazioni Internazionali, Mar. 1, 1952, p. 243; FLP, FPD, 
Mar. 21, 1952. 

1 Palmiro Togliatti, Per un Nuovo Indirizzo della Politica 
Italiana, Rome, Stam. Tip. EII, 1953, pp. 21-25. 

2M. Grindrod, The Rebuilding of Italy, London and 
New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955, 
pp. 114-115; Estert (Rome), No. 2 (Jan. 31, 1955), p. 5. 
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planation of the causes responsible for the rise 
of the cult of personality. Togliatti himself criti- 
cized the Soviet leadership’s attribution of the 
errors of an entire group to a single individual as 
an “un-Marxist” judgment, sought the erection 
of safeguards against a repetition of Stalin’s crimes, 
and questioned the universal applicability of Sov- 
iet experience to other countries.?# 

But perhaps the most significant aspect of 
Togliatti’s reaction was his thesis that the in- 
ternational Communist system was evolving in the 
direction of “polycentrism,” which would permit 
“complete autonomy of the individual movements 
and Communist parties.”*4 Although the 20th Con- 
gress had granted recognition to the principle of 
divergent paths to socialism, the Soviet leader- 
ship was unprepared to sanction such a dilution of 
central Soviet authority as Togliatti’s concept of 
a multi-centered Communist system implied. The 
decisions of the 1957 Communist conference in 
Moscow tended, in effect, to support the Soviet 
view by setting limits to the autonomy which indi- 
vidual Communist parties might exercise.?° 


he second wave of destalinization 
launched by Khrushchev at the 22nd CPSU Con- 
gress in late 1961 gave rise to even more acri- 
monious debate within the PCI Central Commit- 
tee. Togliatti claimed that the Soviet leader’s move 
was without relevance for the Italian party, and 
he complained that the further publicity given to 
Stalin’s criminal acts was not only causing a split 
between the old and new generations of Soviet 
society but also doing serious damage to the in- 
ternational Communist movement.” Others point- 
ed to Khrushchev’s participation in decision-mak- 
ing under Stalin, voiced dissatisfaction with Soviet 
explanations of the personality cult, and blamed 
the CPSU leadership for the degeneration of the 
Soviet bureaucracy.2”7 One of the more liberal mem- 
bers of the party leadership, Giorgio Amendola, 
called for an end to the “fictitious unanimity” of 
the Communist movement and for recognition of 


*% Palmiro Togliatti, Dopo Il XX Congresso del P. C. U.S., 
Milan, Stampa della Federazione Milanese del PCI, 1956, 
passim. 
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1962, pp. 43-44. 

* Civitas, Nos. 11-12, 1961, pp. 188-190; Nuova Genera- 
zione (Rome), Nov. 17, 1961; Rinascita (Rome), No. 2, 
1962, pp. 129-131. 


the right to form minorities within the PCI.?8 
Nuova Generazione, organ of the Italian Com- 
munist youth organization, even went so far as to 
“rehabilitate” ‘Trotsky, calling him “one of the 
most original personalities of the October Revo- 
lution.’’?9 


FROM CONFORMITY... 


The banner of bourgeois democratic free- 
doms has been cast overboard. I think it is 
up to you, the representatives of the Communist 
and democratic parties, to raise this banner 
and carry it forward if you wish to rally the 
majority of people around you. 


—From Stalin’s speech to the 19th CPSU Congress, 
Pravda, Oct. 15, 1952. 


We are raising this banner, we are hold- 
ing it high and defending it, confident that in 
doing so we are defending the cause of progress 
and the interests of the vast majority of citizens. 


—Togliatti’s response to Stalin’s appeal, 
reported in Izvestia, Jan. 14, 1953. 


...TO DISSENT 


... in reality, the “common market” is 
a state-monopolistic association of Western 
Europe’s financial oligarchies, which threatens 
the vital interests of all peoples... 


—From statement by Khrushchev, reported in 
Relazioni Internazionali (Milan), June 9, 1962. 


The tendency to overcome the actual situa- 
tion [West European economic inferiority] 
and prepare a better future through enlarge- 
ment of restricted national markets and new 
forms of international collaboration in the 
economic world is . . . understandable and even 
just. 


—From March 1957 resolution of the PCI Directorate, 
reprinted in Rinascita (Rome), Sept. 22, 1962. 


The criticisms emanating from the Italian 
party drew a prompt rebuke from Pravda (Nov. 21, 
1961), which complained that “‘some honest people 


Civitas, No. 3, 1962, pp. 43-44. 
” Nuova Generazione, Nov. 10, 1961. 


abroad . . . fail to probe more deeply . . . into the 
nature of Soviet society, and discuss the problem | 
from a foreign viewpoint. In fact, they accept the 
bourgeois thesis of a degeneration of Soviet so- 
ciety.” Meanwhile, on the issue of polycentrism, 
Soviet opposition to the stand of the PCI leader- 
ship received backing from the Polish and Czecho- 
slovak parties. Gomulka warned that polycentrism 
might stem from either dogmatic or revisionist ten- 
dencies within a party,3° while Czechoslovak party 
journals viewed it as an obstacle to the spread of 
Leninism.?! 


evertheless, the positions taken by 
PCI representatives at various conferences of Com- 
munist-controlled international organizations since 
the 22nd Congress have continued to reflect the 
Italian party’s insistence upon greater autonomy 
within the international Communist movement. 
This was strikingly evident, for example, at the 
Fifth Congress of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU) which took place in Moscow in 
December 1961, shortly after the 22nd Congress. In 
the debate on a proposed new program for the 
WFTU, the Italian delegates, led by Agostino No- 
vella, Secretary-General of the Italian General 
Confederation of Labor (CGIL) and a member 
of the top PCI leadership, voiced strong opposi- 
tion to the program on the ground that it denied 
the national trade union organizations within the 
WFTU sufficient freedom to act according to their 
own interests rather than in subservience to Soviet 
policy. Trade union activities, Novella argued, 
should not be required to support any country’s 
foreign policy.®? In the end, however, the draft 
program was adopted over the Italian objections 
following a warning by Khrushchev that “it would 
be an irreparable error for the trade union forces 
to split before the world attack of imperialism and 
become closeted in national compartments.’’33 
The same basic issue of autonomy was again 
at the core of a conflict between the Soviet and 
Italian viewpoints at a WFTU meeting which took 
place at Leipzig in December 1962 to deliberate on 
policy towards the Common Market. In line with 


%° Polish Agency Press (PAP), Materials and Documents, 
No. 23 (1961) p. 17. 

31 Bratislava Pravda, Mar. 17, 1962; see also Mlada Fronta 
(Prague), Mar. 7, 1962. 

* Relazioni Internazionali, Dec. 30, 1961, p. 1780; See also 
G. E. Lynd, “Workers Disunite,” Problems of Communism, 
No. 2 (Mar.-Apr.) 1962, pp. 18-19. 

* Relazioni Internazionali, Dec. 30, 1961, p. 1780. 
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Soviet policy, which called for a concerted struggle 
“to counter the imperialist policy of integration,” 
WFTU Secretary-General Louis Saillant proposed 
a resolution for the establishment of a world anti- 
monopoly committee to coordinate action. The 
representatives of the PCI, however, objected on 
the ground that the proposal would result in a 
sterile propaganda gesture and argued that what 
was needed was a plan for coordinated efforts by 
West European trade union organizations to over- 
come the ‘‘closed area” of the Common Market. 
They further advocated emphasis on traditional 
trade union objectives, accompanied by organiza- 
tional reforms permitting greater worker partici- 
pation in decision-making. The Soviet delegate 
criticized the Italian position for failing to take 
into account the divergent goals of “capitalist” 
and “‘socialist”’ trade unions, while the Chinese and 
Albanian representatives flatly condemned it as 
reeking of class collaboration.*® The final outcome 
was the adoption of a compromise resolution in- 
corporating some concessions to the Italian view- 
point but reiterating the standard Soviet con- 
demnation of the Common Market.?¢ 

Perhaps the root cause of the PCI’s strong 
insistence upon greater freedom of action is the 
feeling which has arisen within the party that the 
CPSU, in exercising its international leadership, 
has often acted more in the interests of the Soviet 
state than of the Communist movement as a 
whole, and that it has failed to give due considera- 
tion to the special situations of the individual 
parties. Thus, the PCI leadership feels that Mos- 
cow should recognize that the Italian party op- 
erates in an open society, and that such Soviet 
actions as the ruthless suppression of the 1956 
Hungarian revolt and the breaking of the mora- 
torium on nuclear testing hardly help either to 
further the Communist cause generally or to im- 
prove the national image of the PCI. Togliatti’s 
comment on the Soviet move to change the name 
of Stalingrad to Volgograd aptly reflected this 
sentiment: 


The Soviet comrades should consider the real con- 
ditions and sensibilities of popular opinion in cap- 
italist countries and should not require under- 
takings that are not absolutely necessary 37 


* Pravda, Aug. 26, 1962. 

*® Rinascita, No. 34 (Dec. 29, 1962), p. 13; Relazioni Inter- 
nazionali, Dec. 22, 1962, p. 1518. 

*% See supplement to Problemy mira i sotsializma (Prague), 
No. 4, 1963, pp. 1-4. 

‘ivid. INO. 1 (Jan. 5, 21963), “p...327' Civitas, Nos. (11-12 
(Nov.-Dec., 1961), p. 189. 
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The PCI and the Sino-Soviet Conflict 


BRST SAAT SSSR EN TNE TD 


Important as the divergencies are between the 
PCI and CPSU, they obviously are far less serious 
than those which divide the Italian and Chinese 
Communists. In fact, on most if not all of the 
major issues involved in the Sino-Soviet conflict, 
the PCI has taken positions either identical with 
or close to those of the Soviet leadership. The dis- 
agreements between the Italian and Chinese parties 
concern five main topics and may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

Nuclear war. The PCI leadership concurs in 
Khrushchev’s view that nuclear war must be avoid- 
ed since, as Togliatti has stated, it would mean 
that “nothing will remain of human civilization.”38 
The CCP, Soviet claims to the contrary notwith- 
standing, also wishes to avoid a nuclear holocaust; 
yet it views its possible outbreak in a far more 
sanguine light, contending that a nuclear conflict 
would result in Communist victory, the destruc- 
tion of capitalism, and the creation of “a civiliza- 
tion a thousand times better than the capitalist 
system.”39 PCI organs have retorted that Peking’s 
“unrealistic” evaluation is at the root of the CPI’s 
tendency to accept only total solutions to interna- 
tional problems,4® while the Chinese view the 
Italian party’s position as possibly “leading to 
unconditional surrender and complete abandon- 
ment of all revolutionary ideals and principles.’’*? 

Disarmament. Although its attitude on this 
issue has not always been consistent, the CCP has 
on several occasions taken the position that com- 
plete and universal disarmament could result in 
the continuation of imperialist domination over 
the non-socialist world.4? It has also voiced resent- 
ment over Soviet refusal in 1959 to help China 
attain her own atomic capability# and has roundly 


* Pravda, July 28, 1960. 

® From a Chinese pamphlet, Long Live Leninism; parts 
have been translated in Rinascita, No. 4 (April 1962), p. 291. 
Hung C’hi (Peking), Mar. 4, 1963, examines the CCP’s differ- 
ences with Togliatti on nuclear war: Italian translation in 
Relazioni Internazionali, No. 34 (Aug. 24, 1963), pp. 1149- 
1153. 

* Rinascita, No. 33 (Aug. 24, 1963), p. 2. 

" Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Dec. 31, 1962: English trans- 
lation in The Washington Post, Jan. 1, 1963. 

*“ This view was emphasized by Chinese Communist spokes- 
men at a recent meeting of the World Peace Council at 
Stockholm and at the conference of Afro-Asian writers in 
Cairo. Rinascita, No. 4, (April 1962), p. 295. 

* Official Chinese statements of Aug. 15 and Sept. 1, 1963: 
Italian translations in Relazioni Internazionali, No. 35 (Aug. 
31, 1963), pp. 1215-17; No. 37 (Sept. 14, 1963), pp. 1281-83. 


THREE PARTIES, THREE VIEWS 


In a sense... ., the whole cause of the inter- 
national proletarian revolution hinges on the 
outcome of the revolutionary struggles of the 
people of these areas [Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America], who constitute the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the world’s population. 

—From CCP letter of June 14, 1963, to the 


CPSU, English translation in Peking Review, 
June 21, 1963. 


.. . the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party . . . treats as something sec- 
ondary the task of strengthening the power and 
unity of the socialist camp, the heroic struggle 
of the working class and the Communist parties 
of the western countries. Peking declares that 
“the main zone of world revolutionary storms 
is Asia, Africa, and Latin America.” 

The CPSU and the entire world Communist 
movement decisively reject the harmful theo- 
retical formulation of “the main zone of 
storms.” 


—From Mirovaia ekonomika i mezhdunardnyie 
otnosheniia (Moscow), No. 11, 1963, p. 84. 


The solidarity of the world workers’ move- 
ment does not depend automatically on the 
presence and strength of the powerful socialist 
camp and a strong workers’ movement in 
capitalist countries ... 


—From editorial in Rinascita (Rome), No. 
29, July 20, 1963, p. 2 


condemned the recent Soviet-American nuclear 
test-ban treaty as a “betrayal” by Moscow of the 
interests of the socialist camp. The PCI, on the 
contrary, advocates disarmament as necessary to 
isolate “the warmongers” and to facilitate the anti- 
colonial struggle,## and it favors adopting “any 
legitimate means” of preventing the spread of 
nuclear weapons. As for giving them to China, 
Togliatti has flatly stated: 


If it is true that the Soviet Union has refused to 
make China an atomic power, our opinion is that 
it was right and that it served the cause of peace, 
international detente, and disarmament. 


“ Rinascita, No. 4 (April 1, 1962), p. 295. 
*Ibid., No. 33 (Aug. 24, 1963), pp. 1-2. 


The world balance of power. The PCI shares 
the Soviet view that the world balance of power is 
shifting in favor of the socialist camp, as opposed 
to the Chinese argument that the shift is only 
quantitative and has not altered the fundamentally 
aggressive character of imperialism. Though not 
contesting the Chinese assessment of imperialism’s 
nature, the Italian party points out that United 
States policy has successively shifted from roll- 
back to containment, and finally to negotiation. 
“The CCP’s dogmatic assertion of the unchanging 
nature of imperialism,” argues the PCI’s monthly 
organ, “forces Communists and fighters for peace 
to fall into the absurdity of fearing an imperialism 
compelled to maneuver rather than wage war.’’46 

National liberation. The PCI criticizes the 
Peking leadership for failing to draw any line of 
distinction between “struggles” and ‘wars’ of 
national liberation and contends that the Chinese 
policy, if accepted by the bloc, could result in “the 
isolation of the proletarian vanguard.” A Com- 
munist decision to continue the wars in Algeria and 
Vietnam after the cease-fire agreements, stated a 
PCI comment, “would have been sheer folly in- 
dicative of a blindness to... imperialism’s great- 
er difficulty in exporting counter-revolution.’47 On 
the other hand, the CCP equates the Italian po- 
sition with the advocacy of peaceful coexistence 
between oppressors and oppressed.*® 

Peaceful transition to socialism. In spite 
of its recognition by the 20th CPSU Congress, 
Togliatti’s concept of the feasibility of a peaceful 
transition to socialism through parliamentary 
methods has consistently been attacked by Chinese 
Communist spokesmen as “revisionist” and “an 
error of principle.” Though the CCP grudgingly 
acknowledged it at the 1957 and 1960 conferences 
of Communist parties, it has made clear that it did 
so only out of “higher considerations of unity.’’4? 
For its part, the PCI adamantly refused at the 1960 
conference to accept any formulation that “would 
result in watering down or changing the thesis,” 
and the party leadership has stated that any at- 
tenuation of the concept would undermine the 
whole basis of the PCI’s postwar policy and prac- 
tice,5° 


*Ibid., No. 4 (April, 1962), p. 294. 

f Ibid. p.129). 

*% Jen-min Jih-pao, Dec. 31, 1962: English translation in 
The Washington Post, Jan. 1, 1963. 

* Jen-min Jih-pao, Sept. 6, 1963: Italian translation in 
Relazioni Internazionali, No. 39 (Aug. 28, 1963), pp. 1333- 
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Outlook 


The transformation that has taken place in the 
PCI’s relationship to Moscow since 1956 repre- 
sents in large measure the result of pressures stem- 
ming from the national environment. The Italian 
party operates in an open society where ideas circu- 
late freely, and the stand which its leadership takes 
on domestic and international issues constitutes 
the measure of the appeal it will have to its 
own membership, to its Socialist sympathizers and 
collaborators, and to the public in general. Com- 
plete concurrence by the leadership in all Soviet 
policies would necessarily strengthen the forces 
threatening to split the party and deepen the 
isolation of the PCI in the Italian body politic. 

Since the revelations of the 20th CPSU Con- 
gress, the party membership has declined by about 
one-fifth. The question of whether the evils of the 
Stalin cult represented a mere aberration or were 
the inevitable outgrowth of defects inherent in the 
Soviet political system continues to plague the 
party’s followers, and the PCI leadership finds 
itself hard put to defend Soviet political institu- 
tions and to explain away many of the repugnant 
features of the Stalin era—leadership apotheosis, 
bureaucratic distortions, maximum centralization, 
forced industrialization, slave labor camps, and 
doctrinal dogmatism. 

Much of the effectiveness of the PCI in post- 
war Italian politics has depended upon its abil- 
ity to work in cooperation with the Socialists, 
and the issue of the PCI’s subservience to “‘for- 
eign forces” has been an important factor in the 
vicissitudes of that cooperation. At present, with 
the PCI’s former left-wing Socialist allies (the 
PSI, under Pietro Nenni) participating in the left- 
of-center Moro government, the Italian Com- 
munists find themselves in a difficult position of 
political isolation. Still, an important measure of 
Socialist-Communist cooperation continues at the 
local government level and in the CGIL, and this 
makes the PCI leadership understandably reluctant 
to identify the party with policies unacceptable to 
the Socialists. Moreover, Togliatti still hopes to 
restore the PCI’s influence through efforts to bring 
about the formation of “a historic bloc of forces” 
including liberal Catholics and segments of the 
middle class—a policy which, incidentally, the 
Chinese Communists hold repugnant as an ex- 
ample of class collaboration. 
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Another important element conditioning the 
PCI’s desire for autonomy is the fact that it must 
necessarily exercise circumspection in criticizing 
the various multilateral European economic ar- 
rangements which have contributed so much to 
Italy’s present economic prosperity. Increased afflu- 
ence has caused the Italian public generally to 
give wholehearted support to West European eco- 
nomic integration, and the PCI, whatever Mos- 
cow’s attitude, can hardly afford to take a position 
that would run counter to this sentiment. 


hus, the national milieu in which 
the PCI functions impels it to press for the de- 
centralization of international communism. Unity 
in diversity is its goal. The party’s advocacy of 
polycentrism is accompanied by opposition to the 
convocation of international Communist confer- 
ences designed to “impose unity from above”: it 
argues against any resort to excommunication of 
dissenters and urges instead bilateral discussions to 
iron out inter-party differences and promote better 
mutual understanding of each individual party’s 
problems. 

All this, of course, has a vital bearing on the 
PCI’s attitude towards the Sino-Soviet conflict. On 
the substantive issues in dispute, as indicated 
earlier, the Italian party stands much closer to 
Moscow than to Peking, but it nevertheless does not 
wish to see a solution based on a reassertion of 
centralized Soviet domination of the international 
Communist movement. It therefore seems prob- 
able that the PCI leadership will remain cool to 
any move to coerce the Chinese into compliance 
with Soviet policies and will try instead to pro- 
mote a reconciliation based on compromise and 
mutual accommodation. However, in the event— 
which this writer now considers possible—that the 
conflict between Moscow and Peking should in- 
tensify to the point of final rupture, there is little 
doubt that the PCI would take its stand in support 
of the CPSU. After all, Togliatti has unequivocally 
stated: 


... the tie with the Soviet Union has been our life; 
it has been an essential part of the life and con- 
science of the working class and its vanguard. 
Therefore, this tie is placed above and beyond the 
debate which we all want to conduct.51 


UL’ Unita, Sept. 29,4 1957. 
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Reviewed by Erik Willenz 


The late Franz Borkenau back 
in 1951 predicted a rupture in re- 
lations between the Chinese and 
Soviet Communists before the end 
of the decade, basing this forecast 
on his firm belief that their to- 
talitarian ideology and divergent 
national interests would make pro- 
longed collaboration between them 
impossible. Ever since, history and 
historians seem to have been racing 
to catch up 
prophecy. Not only were Sovietolo- 
gists and Sino-Soviet experts ef- 
fectively scooped by their late col- 
league, but they have been unable 
since to project much beyond Bor- 
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kenau’s earlier prediction, despite 
the wealth of material that has re- 
cently come to the fore. This is 
not to denigrate the efforts of 
scholars and _ research institutes, 
whose patient and exacting work 
has been of immense value in pro- 
viding up-to-date knowledge of the 
momentous events affecting rela- 
tions between the two principal 
Communist powers. Their prob- 
lem is that so much has been hap- 
pening so fast that they are kept 
busy simply collecting, sifting and 
reporting relevant information. In 
this situation there is little oppor- 
tunity for the type of reflective 


thinking and imaginative theoriz- 
ing that seem plainly called for at 
a time when relationships in the 
Communist world are in an un- 
precedented state of flux. 
Notwithstanding the formidable 
difficulties involved, there is no 
dearth of publications for those de- 
sirous of learning more about the 
nature of the Sino-Soviet conflict, 
its origin, and possible outcome. In 
fact, rarely has the prospective 
reader enjoyed such a buyer’s mar- 
ket on a topic of such compara- 
tive recentness. He may choose 
among paperbacks, massive tomes, 
slender volumes, exhaustive docu- 
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mentary compilations, and docu- 
mentary collections supplemented 
by analytical commentary. Among 
the latest crop of the more notable 
books on this topic are the four 
works under review, all written by 
long-time observers of Communist 
affairs: Klaus Mehnert’s Peking 
and Moscow, a slightly revised and 
updated translation of his earlier 
German book,! Edward Crank- 
shaw’s The New Cold War, Mos- 
cow v. Peking, a paperback; David 
Floyd’s Mao against Khrushchev, a 
brief, analytical account with a 
long documentary annex; and 
finally Giinther Nollau’s Zerfall 
des Welthommunismus, a German 
paperback that analyzes the impact 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute on the 
Communist world movement. 


Of the first three works, Meh- 
nert’s book is much more am- 
bitious in scope than either Crank- 
shaw’s or Floyd’s brief interpretive 
commentaries. Nevertheless, there 
is substantial agreement among the 
three authors, particularly when 
they discuss the course of Sino- 
Soviet relations since 1960. All 
look with distinct skepticism on 
the chances that an ostensibly com- 
mon ideology will prove stronger 
in the long run than the increas- 
ingly divergent national interests 
of the two Communist rivals. 
Mehnert reaches this conclusion 
after a long preliminary compara- 
tive analysis of the impact of com- 
munism on the culture, history, 
politics, and economics of the Chi- 
nese and Russians. Crankshaw and 
Floyd are less circumspect. They 
regard clashing national interests 
as the root cause of the dispute and 
ideological disputations between 
the two contestants as of only sec- 
ondary importance. 


This is not the place to rehearse 
the well-worn arguments regarding 
the relative importance of ideology 
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and power in the Communist sys- 
tems. Moreover, there is no dis- 
agreement on this reviewer's part 
with the contention that both the 
Soviets and the Chinese Com- 
munists have used ideology in a 
rather arbitrary and _ self-serving 
fashion. However, it still seems 
that Messrs. Floyd and Crankshaw 
underrate the importance of the 
ideological dispute as a key to the 
power struggle going on. It has 
long been obvious that any rigidly 
doctrinaire movement is_ highly 
sensitive to ideological challenges 
from within. In addition, ever 
since the Bolshevik revolution dis- 
putes in ideological matters have 
also been disputes over leadership, 
and hence over power. The effec- 
tive leverage which arises from this 
circumstance has been well under- 
stood by the Chinese, who have de- 
fied the Russians on the correct in- 
terpretation of ideological prin- 
ciples and not in the arena of na- 
tional power. 


Mehnert makes the preceding 
and other worthwhile observations 
about the Sino-Soviet dispute in an 
almost offhand fashion, as if they 
were mere footnotes to his vast 
opus. His broader aim, it would 
appear, is to correct certain basic 
misconceptions about Communist 
China and Soviet Russia that have 
been perpetrated by well-meaning 
but uninformed and naive observ- 
ers. Hence his decision to ap- 
proach the Sino-Soviet dispute by 
way of an extended comparative 
analysis of the Russian and Chi- 
nese societies. 


It is not possible here to take 
up the details of his synoptic cul- 
tural-anthropological analysis. Suf- 
fice it to note that he places par- 
ticular stress on the uniquely 
“European” character of the Rus- 
sians and the ‘“Chinese-Asian’”’ 
qualities of the Chinese that have 
affected the course of Marxism- 
Leninism in each country. The au- 
thor chides those who regard the 
present Communist regimes in 
China and Soviet Russia as either 


the very antithesis of the “real” 
China and Russia or as the very 
embodiment of their basic value 
systems. Neither view, in Meh- 
nert’s eyes, comes: to grips with 
what is a far more complex reality. 
As far as he is concerned, what is 
needed is a better understanding of 
those deeply ingrained differences 
in the two societies that have im- 
peded the adoption of a purport- 
edly common ideological outlook 
by their respective leaders. 


Mehnert’s emphasis on ethnocen- 
tric factors does not lead him to 
accept the thesis, so widespread a 
few years ago in Germany, of an 
inevitable “racial” clash between 
Communist China with its bur- 
geoning population and the Soviet 
Union with its sparsely settled Far 
Eastern regions. While the author 
sees a considerable hardening of 
the frontier in that area—already 
confirmed by more recent incidents 
of all kinds—he disputes the likeli- 
hood of a head-on conflict, thereby 
deflating possibly premature hopes 
on the part of some Germans. 


Once Mehnert’s excursion into 
comparative “Voelkerkunde” comes 
to an end—and it comprises over 
half of his book—his, Crankshaw’s, 
and Floyd’s discussion of the more 
recent developments in Sino-Soviet 
relations go over the same ground, 
use some of the same source ma- 
terial, and are therefore, to some 
extent, repetitious. This is in- 
evitable as all three works were 
written at about the same time. 
The question is whether these 
overlapping efforts have enriched 
our knowledge of the problem or 
provided us with new insights. In 
this reviewer's opinion, the answer 
is only a qualified “yes.” 

To take one example. All three 
authors devote a great deal of space 
to the problem of ascertaining the 
first discernible signs of Sino-Soviet 
tensions—other than those of a 
manifest character. Mehnert’s more 
carefully researched discussion on 
this subject suggestively probes the 
interwar period but settles more 
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firmly on the immediate years after 
World War II as the harbinger of 
real differences. Crankshaw sees 
the seeds of conflict at first in the 
Korean war, but decides then to 
move away from this event, touches 
on the fateful 20th CPSU Congress 
in 1956, only to home in on the 
Lebanon crisis in 1958. Floyd also 
sees in the Korean war a clue to 
the emergence of important differ- 
ences but ends by adopting a 
broader view of “a more funda- 
mental rivalry existing between 
these two great nations.” 


However diligent their investiga- 
tion, the authors’ very effort in 
seeking to pinpoint the origin of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute raises seri- 
ous questions. In the case of Meh- 
nert such an approach is particu- 
larly surprising inasmuch as_ it 
seems to violate his own assump- 
tions that the conflict is the prod- 
uct of many complex circumstances 
over a long period of history. 
Moreover, all three authors incur 
the unnecessary risk of having 
either party to the dispute contro- 
vert their findings at any time by 
simply announcing that some other 
event, not yet mentioned, triggered 
the dispute. As of now the Chi- 
nese find it convenient to date the 
trouble to 1956, but this is not 
necessarily the final word from 
either side. 


It is not the risk of being wrong, 
however, that makes this entire 
search fruitless. Its more serious 
flaw is that such undue preoccupa- 
tion with the precise causes of the 
rift seems to imply wonderment 
that it ever could have taken place 
—and thereby indirectly to support 
the untenable proposition, long 
fostered by the Communists, that 
“socialist regimes” are immune to 
the normal rivalries and difficulties 
afflicting “capitalist states.” If any- 
thing has been demonstrated in the 
last few years to all but the most 
intransigent believers in continued 
“socialist monolithic unity,” it is 
the fact that the Communist world 
is far from free of the fissures usu- 


ally associated by them with “the 
decadent capitalist world.” 


If the *search® for }the™ precise 
origin of the Sino-Soviet dispute 
seems to have taken all three au- 
thors on a merry chase, they show 
much greater circumspection in 
looking into the future. None of 
them regards the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute as susceptible of a basic re- 
versal, either through a solution of 
the major problems involved or 
through the future subordination 
of one power’s policies to the 
other. Crankshaw suggests that a 
certain community of interest be- 
tween Moscow and Peking might 
well continue to exist on a number 
of issues. While this seems to rule 
out any general war between the 
two disputants—unthinkable in an 
age of nuclear weapons—Crank- 
shaw goes so far as to single out 
China as the common future threat 
to everyone, including the Rus- 
sians. It would appear that his 
view of the future includes the 
Soviets in a kind of realigned 
world that separates the haves from 
the have-nots—the industrialized 
nations from the so-called under- 
developed areas. 


Mehnert comes to somewhat dif- 
ferent conclusions. He does not 
preclude a gradual Soviet rap- 
prochement with the West, par- 
ticularly in the event the Chinese 
acquire a nuclear capability. How- 
ever, he still clings to the belief 
that the common aim and ultimate 
goal of the two chief contestants 
will remain the principal deterrent 
to any final breach between them. 
While the notion of a “final 
breach” is subject to many inter- 
pretations, Mehnert’s conclusions 
seem somewhat inconsistent with 
his earlier observations regarding 
the relative importance of ideo- 
logical factors in the determination 
of Communist policy. 

Floyd casts his conclusions in the 
form of a summation of the issues 
presently dividing the two rivals. 
He also adds a few remarks about 


the advantages the Sino-Soviet dis- 


pute has had for the West in that 


the appeals of communism are now 
divided and competitive. Floyd 


makes another useful point in 


questioning whether 


non-Com- | 


munist opinion has been too one- 


sided in regarding Communist 
China as the béte-noire in the dis- 
pute, the line that is of course ad- 
vanced by the Soviets. 
portance of this issue is whether 


The im-. 


Peking’s intentions are quite as sin- | 


ister as they sometimes sound, or as 
they are made out to be. 


In spite of the reviewer’s reserva- 
tions about these works, the three 
authors should be commended for 
trying to shed some light on an 
immensely difficult problem that is 
still in evolution. If none of them 
has been able to add much to what 
has been known, their several ef- 
forts have certainly helped to bring 
the rapidly amassing material of 
the dispute before a wider public 
that would otherwise be the poorer 
in trying to understand one of the 
momentous issues of contemporary 
politics. 


A separate word is in order con- 
cerning Giinther Nollau’s analysis 
of the impact of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute on the international Com- 
munist movement. This short work 
surveys the broad field of increas- 
ingly evident fissures in what has 
been overrated as the “monolithic 
bloc of socialist states and Com- 
munist parties.” The author relies 
heavily on his earlier work on in- 
ternational communism for the his- 
torical part of his present analysis.* 
But he has also diligently combed 
the recent evidence of growing dis- 
array in the world Communist 
movement and charted faithfully 
the Chinese Communist challenge 
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,to Moscow’s leadership in various 
}parties. He carries his story 
jthrough the fateful Communist 
; party congresses of late 1962, when 
jthe hitherto relatively veiled dis- 
)pute burst into the open. 

} Nollau is principally concerned 
.with the future structure of the in- 
, ternational Communist movement. 
,He explores the various patterns 
(that might evolve, but places par- 
.ticular emphasis on the notion of 
“polycentrism” as it was originally 
advanced by the Italian Com- 
munists. The author makes full 
use of the discussion that de- 
veloped over this concept among 
_its erstwhile proponents as well as 
its opponents. In the reviewer's 
opinion, however, his attempts to 


analyze “polycentrism” in terms of 
its literal, schematic implications 
has one serious drawback: he tends 
to lose sight of the fact that the 
meaning of the term and the moti- 
vations that originally inspired it 
have experienced considerable 
modification over the years. Thus 
his analysis suffers from a lack of 
historical perspective. 

This shortcoming aside, there 
can be no disagreement with Nol- 
lau’s prudent speculations concern- 
ing Moscow’s continued ability to 
play a leading role in a highly di- 
versified international movement. 
It remains to be seen whether this 
means, as Nollau seems to believe, 
that Moscow will be able to restore 
a measure of unity within such a 


structure by relying on its tradi- 
tional ties with the European par- 
ties and its predominant influence 
over Eastern Europe. In any event, 
such a “rejuvenated” movement 
would bear little resemblance to 
the old conception of international 
communism at the beck and call of 
Moscow. 

In the last analysis, and here the 
reviewer is in full agreement with 
Nollau, the old kind of monolithic 
unity in the international Com- 
munist movement is probably ir- 
recoverable, largely because of the 
destruction of Moscow’s traditional 
role as undisputed leader. And 
there can be no doubt that the 
Sino-Soviet dispute has had a lion’s 
share in this development. 


Communism in Western Europe 


The Italian Labor Movement, by Daniel L. Horowitz. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1963. 


Communism and the French Left, by Charles A. Micaud. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 


Reviewed by William C. Gausmann 


Well before 1914, European 
labor movements became divided 
into two quite different types. On 
the one hand, there were the move- 
ments of Marxist ideological origin 
but increasingly “reformist” pre- 
dilection which prevailed in 
Northern and Central Europe, and 
whose operational ideas and insti- 
tutional patterns pointed the di- 
rection in which the non-Marxist 
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British labor movement also was 
tending. On the other, there were 
the movements of Latin Europe, 
where “reformist”? temptations 
were lessened by the preference of 
significant numbers of trade union 
and political activists for revolu- 
tionary Marxism and _anarcho- 
syndicalism. 

Where the synthesis: of social de- 
mocracy cum business unionism 


reigned, urban industrial employ- 
ment was the lot of most non-prop- 
erty owners, and democratic, or at 
least constitutional, government 
was firmly enough established to 
prompt hope that the capitalist 
social structure could be signifi- 
cantly modified via the ballot box 
and collective agreements. In 
France, Italy and Spain, on the 
other hand, industrialization was 


so uneven, and government policy 
so unpredictable, that a climate fa- 
vorable to doctrines of revolution- 
ary “direct action” by urban and 
rural workers persisted. 


These latter were countries from 
which Marx and his _ followers 
never quite succeeded in banishing 
the influence of Michael Bakunin 
and his disciples of the 1870's, 
despite conversions to Marxism in 
the following decade. Even after 
“pure” anarchism had been dis- 
credited by the assassinations of the 
early 1890’s—and had in any event 
become outmoded in those sections 
of the Latin countries that were be- 
coming industrialized—its anti-par- 
liamentarianism and _ insurrection- 
ism were incorporated into the 
mythology of revolutionary syn- 
dicalism, claimed by its protag- 
onists to be adapted to the needs 
of an urban proletariat. 


In France and Italy, where 
Marxism and anarcho-syndicalism 
competed until 1914, the antag- 
onism between the two doctrines 
was not dispelled by the modifica- 
tions each underwent. The mini- 
mal rapprochement achieved by 
the French Socialist Party (SFIO) 
with the syndicalist General Con- 
federation of Labor (CGT) was 
based upon the unions’ apprecia- 
tion of the anti-war eloquence of 
Socialist leader Jean Jaurés and 
his acceptance of trade union 
claims of autonomy rather than 
upon agreement with his reformist 
political strategy. In Italy, when a 
“revolutionary Marxist” group set 
out to overthrow the moderate 
leadership of the Socialist Party 
(PSI), the spokesmen of the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor 
(CGIL) were unable to assist their 
party friends; they were fully occu- 
pied defending themselves against 
the revolutionary syndicalists. 


The First World War discred- 
ited governments, unions, parties, 
leaders, even slogans, among the 
“militants” of the French and Ital- 
ian working classes. While most of 


the top leaders of prewar left- 
socialism and trade unionism 
sought new formulas within their 
traditions, many of the younger 
radical leaders and _ rank-and-file 
militants fell under the hypnotic 
spell of the Russian Revolution. 
One of them, the French syndi- 
calist-turned-Communist, Gaston 
Monmousseau, later remarked: “If 
someone had said to us at that 
moment, ‘You are blindly follow- 
ing Lenin,’ he would only have 
been speaking the strict truth.” 


On the other hand, Alphonse 
Merrheim, the thoughtful and de- 
voted leader of that wing of the 
CGT which had stood loyal to its 
prewar internationalism and had 
worked with the exiled Lenin and 
Trotsky in the 1915-16 anti-war 
movement, declared: “I do not 
claim the right to judge the acts 
of the dictatorship now existing in 
Russia. But I deny the right of 
Lenin to extend and impose that 
dictatorship on all parties, all na- 
tions.’” He predicted that the new 
Soviet regime could not maintain 
itself ‘“‘at least for a generation 
without dictatorship,” and warned 
that his quondam friends now 
sought to impose their policies 
upon European labor “under the 
surveillance of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Third International.” 


Just what that surveillance 
meant was revealed the following 
year (1921) in Italy. The whole of 
the PSI, led by its “maximalist” 
left wing, had adhered to the Com- 
munist International. The re- 
formist parliamentarians in the 
party had loyally if reluctantly ac- 
cepted this decision, just as they 
had bowed to Italian labor’s rejec- 
tion of the war. Like the “maxi- 
malists” they were willing to sa- 
lute the Russian Revolution by 
joining the Comintern; but both 
groups remained dedicated to the 
party’s democracy and autonomy. 
The Comintern had contrary ideas. 
To the PSI Congress in 1921 it 
sent as its representative the Hun- 
garian Communist Matyas Rakosi 


(the same man whose Stalinist rule 
led to the Hungarian revolt in - 
1956) to demand that the “Maxi- 
malists’” outlaw their reformist 
comrades. When the old Left re- 
fused, the Comintern ejected the 
PSI and sponsored the formation 
of the Italian Communist Party 
(PCI). 

At first uneasy coalitions of 
Marxist politicians, revolutionary 
syndicalists, faddists and oppor- 
tunists, the Communist parties of 
France and Italy, like those of 
other countries, were transformed— 
under constant Russian pressure 
and their own compulsion to pre- 
serve the myth of the Revolution— 
into “Bolshevik” parties. Neither 
of the books under review describes 
this process, nor the stages by 
which the two Moscow-controlled 
parties captured the allegiance of 
the majority of organized French 
and Italian industrial workers. But 
they nevertheless contribute to an 
understanding of these important 
Communist parties, which polled 
nearly 22 percent of the total 
French vote in the autumn of 1962 
and more than 25 percent of the 
ballots cast in the Italian elections 
of spring 1963. 

Focusing on the Italian trade 
unions and their relations with the 
parties which compete for working- 
class support, Dr. Horowitz con- 
cludes that Communist predomi- 
nance among the more militant 
workers and the myth of working- 
class unity, which keeps many non- 
Communist Italians from renounc- 
ing Communist leadership, are bar- 
riers to social progress. Similarly, 
Professor Micaud focusing on the 
ideas and organizations of the 
French political Left, finds that the 
existence of a mass Communist 
party which cannot be incorpo- 
rated into normal democratic po- 
litical life isolates the working 
class and so prevents the enactment 
of social and economic reforms 
that are necessary to bring about a 
weakening of the Communist ap- 
paratus. 
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Dr. Horowitz’s book is valuable 
reading for students of the com- 
parative development of labor 
movements, but it is not without 
a few minor deficiencies. The sec- 
tion on the pre-Communist disar- 
ray of Italian trade unionism and 
the Italian Socialist Party is, per- 
haps, too confined to the point of 
view of the reformist General Con- 
federation of Labor. The CGL’s 
rivals—the syndicalist unions and 
the revolutionary socialists—appear 
more as nuisances than as serious 
critics of the CGL and the re- 
formist Socialists in a volatile but 
industrially underdeveloped _ so- 
ciety. Hence, the stage is not prop- 
erly set for the post-Fascist emerg- 
ence of the Communist Party as 
the principal force in the indus- 
trial and political life of the Ital- 
ian working class. One also wishes 
that the author had provided more 
information about the overall ac- 
tivity and evolution (from 1919 to 
1945) of the organization which he 
acknowledges to be the most im- 
portant influence in Italian work- 
ing-class life today: not the Com- 
munist-controlled CGIL (the for- 
mer CGL), but the PCI itself. 


Dr. Horowitz's account of the 
political role of Italian labor since 
1945, and of the frustrations and 
minor successes of Italian trade 
unionism, is almost flawless, as is 
his historical treatment of Catholic 
trade unionism. For anyone seek- 
ing insight into the probable al- 
ternatives in Italian industrial and 
political life in the coming years, 
the book is indispensable. 


In a_ provocative concluding 
chapter, Dr. Horowitz observes: 
“There existed a basic, generic con- 
trol by the political party which 
had nothing to do with controlling 
the trade union machinery or 
dominating its leadership. It was 
actually not a control but a moral 
leadership and supremacy of the 
party in the allegiances of the 
members of the trade union move- 
ment, and to a certain lesser de- 
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gree of the trade union leadership 
itself.” He is speaking here of the 
pre-Fascist relations between the 
CGL and the PSI. Today, as the 
author shows, Communist Party 
control over the CGIL is rigidly 
mechanistic; but like the PSI be- 
fore it, the PCI, too, relies ulti- 
mately—as does the French Com- 
munist Party in its relations with 
the CGT—upon the unrecipro- 
cated allegiance of the union mem- 
bers. 

The problem of French and 
Italian democracy—and a vital fac- 
tor in the future social balance 
within the Common Market—is not 
so much the predominance of Com- 
munist officials in the major 
French and Italian trade union 
federations as it is the meshed po- 


litical and industrial strengths of 


the two Communist parties. The 
foundation upon which the politi- 
cal-industrial machines of the PCI 
and the PCF stand is the accept- 
ance of Communist leadership by 
the majority of active workers in 
the two countries. 


In both France and Italy, the 
economic prosperity born of the 
Marshall Plan and now bolstered 
by the Common Market has re- 
sulted in increases in real wages. 
Unemployment is nonexistent in 
France and has decreased in Italy. 
Yet, in spite of these improved con- 
ditions, the French Communist 
Party has recovered from the set- 
backs it suffered in the first elec- 
tions under the Fifth Republic, 
and the migration of workers from 
Italy’s still depressed southern re- 
gions has swollen the Communist 
vote in the industrial north. 


The core of Professor Micaud’s 
Communism and the French Left 
is found in its chapters on “French 
Workers” and “French Intellec- 
tuals,”’ and three other excellent 
ones on the PCF—its organization 
its militants, and its electoral sup- 
port. These latter explain how the 
PCF, despite its failure to make 
the CGT an effective bargaining 


agent for the workers and its in- 
ability to influence public policy, 
still manages to lure many work- 
ing-class activists into the Com- 
munist quarantine ward. 


The French Socialist Party 
(SFIC), still the principal direct 
competitor to the PCF, is also 
given a chapter by Professor Mi- 
caud, who treats it less supercil- 
iously than other commentators 
have. The author likewise dis- 
cusses the left wing of the Con- 
federation of Christian Workers 
(CFTC), which he rightly identi- 
fies as the CGT’s most active rival 
among manual workers in indus- 
try, but his treatment of it lacks 
specific industrial materials. One 
also misses mention of civil service 
unionism, which is the keystone of 
the third French trade union fed- 
eration, the Force Ouvrieére, and of 
the independent union of foremen 
and technicians. These latter two, 
along with the SFIO and CFTC, 
have denied the Communists major 
strength among the growing  sal- 
ariat. 


It is to be hoped that Professor 
Micaud’s remarks will receive a 
hearing among the dissident So- 
cialist and left-Catholic political 
groups which hover between the 
PCF and the non-Communist Left. 
He convincingly argues the thesis 
that any support given by these 
groups to the PCF, no matter how 
qualified, is self-defeating. That 
some of their adherents could as- 
sist in revitalizing French de- 
mocracy is doubtless true—pro- 
vided they would resolutely accept 
that goal. But, at least for the mo- 
ment, the most striking fact about 
them is their complete failure to 
develop any electoral strength. In 
neither the 1958 nor the 1962 elec- 
tions did the dissident Socialist 
party, which most of them sup- 
port, garner quite 1.5 percent of 
the votes. 

Not only have the French and 
Italian Communists created “new 
kinds” of leftist parties whose ac- 


tivities stultify social advance; but 
they have also, by capturing trade 
unionism, deprived it of its legiti- 
mate representational and_ eco- 
nomic functions. Communist trade 
unionism means the selection of 
union leadership, at all but the 
most elementary levels, by the 
party, and hence the subservience 
of the unions to party objectives. 
It is thus as different from the so- 
cial democratic unionism of North- 
ern Europe as it is from traditional 
Latin “direct action” unionism. In 
Northern Europe, the unions have 
the ultimate control—which they 
need rarely exercise—in the party- 
union coalition. They, and their 
members, expect their industrial 
autonomy to be respected by their 
political allies, and they expect it 
to be effectively exercised. Com- 
munist unionism may be respon- 
sive to rank-and-file needs where it 
is a minority tendency. But where 
it is based upon party domination 
of the working-class elite, its sub- 
servience to Communist policies 
and objectives is complete. 


Since 1945-47, when the Com- 
munists established their hegemony 
over the French and Italian trade 
union federations, millions of or- 
dinary workers in both countries 
have simply drifted out of the 
unions. If they are to participate 
in strike actions, they prefer that 
the strike calls be endorsed not by 
the Communists alone, but by the 
socialist and Catholic minority 
unions as well. Nevertheless, as 
their voting records indicate, they 
are unwilling to cut themselves off 
entirely from the Communists by 
joining the free unions. Hence, no 
matter how ineffective they are in 
promoting the interests of labor, 
the CGT and the CGIL still re- 
main the dominant French and 
Italian trade union federations of 
manual workers. 


It is significant that in the most 
important recent trade union cam- 
paigns in both countries—in the 
Italian metalworking industry in 


1962 and the French coal fields in 
the spring of 1963—the initiative 
and strategy came from the mi- 
nority unions, not from the Com- 
munists. But once the Communist 
federations, their ranks in order, 
entered the fray, they were able to 
usurp major credit for the joint 
action. This helps to explain why 
the masses of unorganized workers 
see no reason for paying dues to 
the smaller free unions, and why 
they go on letting the Communists 
deny them vigorous, continuing 
trade union representation. Po- 
litically, voting for the Com- 
munists seems to them today as 
good a way of protesting against 
the maldistribution of prosperity 
as it seemed fifteen years ago a 
valid means to protest against pov- 
erty. More than half a decade of 
Common Market prosperity will be 
needed to break this voting pat- 
tern. 


The intriguing question in 
France and Italy today is whether 
or not the party cadres and the 
masses who vote Communist will 
continue to follow the party lead- 
ers in the new era of Sino-Soviet 
schism and the Soviet-American 
nuclear test ban treaty. Two myths 
have been shattered in the past 
year: world Communist unity and 
the alleged nuclear aggressiveness 
of the “‘capitalist’’ West. 


It can hardly be doubted that 
the Italian Communist Party, 
which has said it is willing to col- 
laborate in a “‘neutralist’’ govern- 
ment and (through the CGIL) in 
the mechanism of the Common 
Market, will continue to rid itself 
of youth elements susceptible to 
Peking’s “direct actionism” and to 
give Moscow as much allegiance as 
its assessment of its own interests, 
which still includes protecting the 
Russian revolutionary myth, dic- 
tates. At the same time, as Mr. 
Richard Lowenthal suggested in 
the March-April 1963 issue of this 
journal, “the loosening of the dog- 
matic straitjacket is bound to raise 


the question whether the [Italian] | 
party's ties to Russia and its un-— 
democratic character are not the > 
two main causes of its isolation | 
from the mainstream of democratic | 


development.” But even 


if the’ 


question ts raised, it does not fol- | 
low that democratization of the > 
party will result. The party lead- | 
ership, no matter how “flexible,” | 


is still committed to maintaining 
“democratic centralism.” It seems 
probable that the PCI will remain 
monolithic, even if “domesticated.” 


This is, after all, the new Russian | 


model. As for the French CP, Pro- 
fessor Micaud’s chapter on the 


“Organization and Leadership of | 
the Communist Party’”’ makes it | 


clear that its very dullness will 
probably keep it loyal to Moscow. 
Whether this loyalty will hold true 
for the younger recruits to the 
party—of which, interestingly 
enough, there have been few in re- 
cent years—remains to be seen. 


Assuming a 
West European prosperity and of 
the concomitant tendency towards 
deprolitarization of the  work- 
ing force, both the French and 
Italian Communist Parties will, in 
the long run, have to choose be- 
tween making major policy adjust- 
ments and declining to the status 
of what French political scientist 
Maurice Duverger calls “remnant 
parties.” The process of deprole- 
tarization, already noticeable if not 
yet rapid, involves both modest 
general increases in real wage levels 
and a greater spread between the 
wages of skilled workers and of the 
less skilled. It also involves a shift 
in the composition of the labor 
force away from the manual cate- 
gories to the new complex of sal- 
aried occupations. This may prove 
politically important. The salaried 
workers’ unions in France and 
Italy have preserved their inde- 
pendence in the face of the Com- 
munist conquest of the manual 
workers’ unions. Insofar as “‘white- 
collar” unionists can be politically 
identified, they are supporters of 
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continuation of | 


the social democratic and left- 
Catholic groups. 

So, while the Communist Parties 
of France and Italy retain consid- 
erable strength thanks to their con- 
tinued hold on the bulk of the 
radicalized manual workers in stra- 
tegic industries, one need not 
doubt that in time the influence of 
Soviet-controlled communism in 
both countries will decline. Not 
even the Communists’ remarkable 
accomplishment in gaining he- 
gemony over the politically effec- 
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tive elements of the highly indi- 
vidualistic French and_ Italian 
working classes can indefinitely 
survive both the socio-economic 
changes now taking place in West- 
ern Europe and the dislocating ef- 
fects of polycentrism in the Com- 
munist world. As Professor Micaud 
and Dr. Horowitz point out, how- 
ever, the tragedy is that the 
strength of communism in the two 
countries continues to retard the 
progress of the very working classes 
for whom the French and Italian 


Himalayan Battleground: Sino-Indian Rivalry in Ladakh, 


By Margaret W. Fisher, Leo E. Rose and Robert A. Huttenback. 


New York, Praeger, 1963 


Peking Versus Delhi, by George N. Patterson. 


New York, Praeger, 1963 


Reviewed by Rhea C. Blue 


The two books under review 
are welcome contributions to an 
understanding not only of Sino- 
Indian relations, but of the com- 
plexities of Central Asian politics. 
The authors have long had an in- 
terest in the Himalayas, and their 
familiarity with the recent de- 
velopments is matched by their 
firm grasp of the history of that 
Each of the books, as the 
titles indicate, concentrates on the 
current Sino-Indian rivalry as seen 
from the viewpoint of New Delhi; 
the reader is left to judge the val- 
idity of Peking’s claims on the 
basis of the relevant Chinese docu- 
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Communists pretend to speak. 

Today the French and Italian 
Communist parties are still very 
far from being ‘“‘remnant parties.” 
Another decade or so of labor mar- 
ket evolution will lessen their elec- 
toral appeal, but meanwhile the 
PCI continues to threaten the 
democratic political stabilization 
that most Italians want, and the 
PCF’s vote-getting machine looms 
large in the speculation of those 
Frenchmen who doubt General de 
Gaulle’s immortality. 


Miss Blue is an American Orientalist who has a 
special interest in the Himalayan area. 


ments, cited im extenso. The aim 
of both books is to correct some of 
the popular misconceptions  re- 
garding China’s and India’s roles 
in the recent border clashes. AI- 
though their methods differ, the 
authors’ conclusions and_ predic- 
tions are not too far apart. 
Himalayan Battleground: Sino- 
Indian Rivalry in Ladakh is a 
scholarly, annotated study by three 
area specialists associated with the 
Center for South Asia Studies at 
the Institute of International 
Studies at Berkeley, California. 
Their penetrating conclusions 
and comprehensive documentation 


leave little doubt that the authors 
had examined all available sources. 
The history of Ladakh with its in- 
volved religious and trading rela- 
tions with both Tibet and Kashmir 
is traced from the seventh century 
to the present. The writers also 
devote a separate chapter to the 
century (1845-1950) during which 
Ladakh was subject to the great 
power rivalry between Russia and 
England, and examine the impact 
upon Ladakh of the Chinese Com- 
munist takeover in Tibet. Thirty 
pages are then devoted to a care- 
ful analysis of the Sino-Indian bor- 
der claims, which leads the authors 


directly into their analysis of the 
emerging trends within that Cen- 
tral Asian triangle in which China, 
Russia, and India confront each 
other. 


The authors of Himalayan Bat- 
tleground turn their spotlight 
upon the Chinese Communist ac- 
tivities in the Ladakh area to re- 
fute the theory, held by some 
American scholars, that in 1962 
Peking responded only when “at- 
tacked by India.” In the preface 
of the book, the writers announce 
(p. vi) that they will “show in 
some detail how the Chinese Com- 
munists approach negotiation and 
what tactics they employ’; in the 
opinion of the reviewer, they ful- 
fill their promise. For example, 
they show that the Chinese Com- 
munists, after by subterfuge seizing 
the Aksai Chin plateau, the stra- 
tegic corridor between Tibet and 
Sinkiang, attempted to gain a “ne- 
gotiated” Indian surrender of more 
Strategic territory. “To that end,” 
the authors state, “the Chinese em- 
ployed a dual strategy directed on 
one level to confuse or deceive the 
rest of the world. For this purpose, 
they have made clever tactical use 
of deceptive propaganda of various 
kinds, including spurious docu- 
mentation and the frequent re- 
iteration of allegations that had 
already been refuted beyond any 
attempt at rebuttal.” 


The authors scrutinized the data 
submitted by both sides to sup- 
port their respective claims, pub- 
lished in The Report of the Of- 
ficials of the Government of India 
and the People’s Republic of China 
on the Boundary Question (New 
Delhi, Government of India, Min- 
istry of External Affairs, 1961). 
They conclude that ‘statements 
made by the Chinese could not be 
left to speak for themselves because 
they often misrepresented the cited 
sources.” In their opinion—with 
which this reviewer agrees—Pe- 
king’s flaunting of evidence was 
misunderstood by the Indians, who, 


“in their pleasure over the con- 
trast between their own case and 
the near absence of genuine his- 
torical or legal documentation of- 
fered by the Chinese,” lost sight of 
what was surely the major impli- 
cation—namely, that such a funda- 
mental contempt for evidence con- 
stituted in itself a warning of simi- 
lar Chinese Communist actions in 
the future. 


As further proof of the con- 
tempt with which the Chinese 
Communists have treated docu- 
mentary evidence, the authors as- 
sert (p. vii) that the Ladakhi 
chronicles and the book entitled 
Tibetan Memorials and Reports 
(Hsi-Tsang Tsou-shu) compiled by 
the Manchu Dynasty’s Imperial 
Resident at Lhasa from 1839 to 
1844, contain authentic documenta- 
tion which refutes some of the Chi- 
nese contentions about Ladakh’s 
ties with Tibet. These two proofs 
are rejected and treated with dis- 
paragement by Peking so as “to 
reinterpret history to China’s ad- 
vantage.” 


The Chinese Communists, in 
contrast to many Western arm- 
chair strategists, were aware that 
the desolate Aksai Chin plateau 
had figured in strategic considera- 
tions throughout the _ centuries 
(p. 10), and they acted more quick- 
ly than the Indians in forcing a 
military decision in the area by a 
two-pronged attack along the en- 
tire Tibetan border. The authors 
point out that the Chinese needed 
to open the North East Frontier 
Agency (NEFA) front in order to 
insure their own military success by 
splitting the Indian Army’s de- 
fensive units. 

The book further states (p. 135) 
that for political reasons “the Chi- 
nese were anxious to make it ap- 
pear that their aggression—obvi- 
ously under preparation for sev- 
eral months at least—had_ been 
provoked by Indian attacks on Chi- 
nese forces on their own side of 
the border.”” The chief reason for 


Peking’s elaborate pretense of hav-: 


ing acted in self-defense, write the, 


authors (p. 144), “was presumably | 


the Sino-Soviet mutual 


defense. 
pact. If the Soviet Union could | 
be prevailed upon to accept the. 


Chinese version of events, further.| 
Russian military and economic aid | 


to India, at the very least, would be 


precluded. The dilemma this de-| 
velopment presented to the Soviet 
Government is underscored by the | 


silence of the Soviet press on the 
outbreak of hostilities.”’ In this 
maneuver, however, Peking failed. 


The authors of Himalayan Bat- 
tleground believe the Chinese Com- 
munists to be pursuing two major 
objectives in their conflict with In- 
dia: the demolition of Indian pres- 


_ tige and the acquisition of com- 


plete control of Southern Asia. 


Since neither of these aims _ has | 


been accomplished, the authors 
are of the opinion that new Chi- 
nese initiatives are to be expected. 


The recent African trip of Chi- 
nese Communist Premier Chou En- 
lai and Peking’s interest in a sec- 
ond Bandung Conference bear out 
the perceptiveness of the author's 
conclusion (pp. 145-146) that “In- 
dia plays a vital role . . . as China’s 
only major Asian rival in an ex- 
panding area of operations that 
promises to assume great import- 
ance in the next decade.” Both 
Peking and New Delhi, the authors 
add, “not only act on the assump- 
tion of a wider power struggle but 
also speak more or less openly of 
the compulsions this situation 
forces on them. The area of open 
conflict is no longer confined to 
their common frontier but in- 
volves a competition for influence 
throughout the rest of Asia, with 
increasing repercussions in Af- 
rica.” 

Anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the significance of the Chi- 
nese Communist actions along the 
Tibetan border from 1950 to 1962 
should not deny himself this most 
helpful guidebook. 


George N. Patlerson’s Peking 
Versus Delhi, as the author writes 
in the preface, is “intended for 
the intelligent student of world 
events rather than for the scholar,” 
and perhaps for that reason it does 
not provide footnotes or docu- 
mentation. The author, a Britisher, 
who was in eastern Tibet from 
1947 to 1950 and witnessed the in- 
itial Chinese Communist takeover 
of the area, wrote two earlier books 
on the fate of Tibet (Tragic Des- 
tiny and Tibet in Revolt), both 
based in part on his personal obser- 
vations. Since then, as a free-lance 
journalist, he has closely followed 
the development of the Sino-Indian 
conflict. 


Because of Patterson’s personal 
involvement, his earlier books on 
Tibet understandably had a strong 
emotional overtone. This, however, 
is less true of the present volume, 
which achieves a relatively de- 
tached presentation, except in 
Chapter 15 (entitled ‘““The Ver- 
dict, 1963’), where the author 
rather cursorily introduces raw 
data gathered in personal inter- 
views, gives his personal evaluation 
of recent events, and takes a specu- 
lative leap into the future. Apart 
from this, the author’s close per- 
sonal contact with many of the 
events he describes, as well as with 
many of the principal Tibetan and 
Indian leaders, lends freshness and 
authenticity to his narrative. 


In Peking Versus Delhi, the 
author refutes (p. 290) the argu- 
ment frequently heard in the 
United States that the Chinese 
Communist incursion into the 
NEFA was only made to set up a 
claim to be traded against In- 
dian recognition of the Chinese 
Communist ownership of the Ak- 
sai Chin plateau. He points out 
that this view fails “to take account 
either of the intensity of purpose 
of the present regime in China to 
take back everything to which it 
can make even the most shadowy 
historic claim or of the special 
Chinese jealousy of India as 
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China’s rival for influence and lead- 
ership in Asia.” 


Patterson stresses that the Indian 
leaders have failed to understand 
that the Chinese operated under 
an inherited political tradition dia- 
metrically opposed to their own. 
Statements made by the Chinese 
Communist leaders in 1949 against 
Nehru made it clear “that Com- 
munist China had no use for In- 
dia’s ‘two-Great-Powers-in- Asia’ 
theory, and saw herself as the only 
Great Power in Asia—or even in 
the world. . . . Chou En-lai is on 
record as stating blandly, ‘when 
China speaks she speaks for Asia.’ ”’ 
(p. 20) 

Carrying this line of argument 
further, Patterson states (pp. 21- 
22); 


Russia, defeated in the attempt to 
contain China within her pre-1949 
frontiers, and in her own attempts 
to acquire dominance in High Asia 
and so be ina position to encircle 
India on the east and reach into 
South-East Asia, has sought to re- 
cover the initiative by pointedly 
cultivating India’s friendship. . . . 
To offset Russia’s policy of friend- 
ship with India and aid to Afghan- 
istan, China has intensified her ef- 
forts to isolate India in the minds 
of Asian by making 
agreements with and concessions to 
Burma, Indonesia and Nepal, by 
overtones to Bhutan and Sikkim, 
by cultivating friendly ties with 
Pakistan and, latterly, by a _ pro- 
posal for a “Confederation of 
Himalayan States.” 


countries 


With regard to the latter pro- 
posal, Patterson raises the inter- 
esting question later in his book 
why Nehru missed the opportunity 
to counter Mao’s plan for band- 
ing the Himalayan states together 
under Chinese domination with 
an Indian proposal that would 
have included Tibet in the Con- 
federation. (p. 291)! But while he 
offers some other useful points 
concerning the probable Chinese 


aim to federate the Himalayan 
states, he unfortunately never ex- 
amines the problem from all angles 
or in terms of future implications. 
Perhaps some other student of the 
area will soon undertake such a 
task. 


Patterson is critical of India and 
especially of Nehru for the sub- 
continent’s moralizing neutralism 
and nonalignment policies. He 
feels that India’s ‘role as an ef- 
fective critic has been reduced be- 
cause of “her inability to recon- 
cile her own much-compromised 
policies with her own much-vaunt- 
ed standards, the suspiciously 
blinkered difficulty which — she 
seemed to experience in applying 
her criticism equally to all na- 
tions.”” (p. 79) He apparently be- 
lieves that India’s inaction toward 
the Chinese Communist takeover 
in Tibet was due to the mischiev- 
ous influence upon Nehru of Sar- 
dar K. M. Panikkar, the first In- 
dian Ambassador to Peking. (p. 
104) Panikkar, himself, admitted 
that “but for the sudden Korean 
flare-up public reaction in 
India might have forced Nehru to 
take a stronger line in regard to 
Tibet.” Other aspects of the prob- 
lem—e.g., Nehru’s desire to build a 
strong economic base in India and 
the conscious risks that he took in 
his policy toward Communist 
China—are not examined by Pat- 
terson in this book. 

The role of the Communist 
Party of India (CPI) is so en- 
tangled with the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute that some treatment was 
necessary to convey the complexity 
of the forces involved in the Sino- 
Indian rivalry. Patterson devotes 
his 14th chapter to a_ general 


‘In his article entitled “Recent Chi- 
nese Policies in Tibet and Towards the 
Himalayan Border States” (The China 
Quarterly, No. 12— October/December 
1962), Patterson gives considerable detail, 
not found elsewhere, about the Chinese 
Communist proposal for this Confedera- 
tion. 


resumé of the subject. Peking, he 
states, does not consider the CPI 
a true revolutionary Communist 
party and therefore denies any re- 
sponsibility on its part for splitting 
the CPI (p. 269). Although he does 
not comment on the point, his evi- 
dence suggests that the Chinese 
Communists are supremely confi- 
dent in their ability to provide the 
true Communist Party for India 
when the need arises according to 
their own time-table. 

Patterson’s look into the future 
of the Sino-Indian relationship is 
pessimistic. He predicts, without 
any supporting proofs, that Com- 
munist China is “preparing to de- 


liver a coup de grace” to India “by 
moving into and occupying Bhu- 
tan.” (p. 290) He apparently be- 
lieves that by means of this chess- 
board-type of move and by team- 
ing up with East Pakistan and the 
Naga rebels, Peking can cut off ef- 
fective Indian use of the NEFA 
and Assam. He gives no time-sched- 
ule for this prediction, nor does he 
indicate any possible countermove 
by India; neither does he take into 
consideration Peking’s known 
cautious planning to guard itself 
against any head-on clash with the 
United States or the United King- 
dom, such as would ensue under 
present defensive arrangements 


with India. Furthermore, his own) 
discussion of the Confederation of| 
Himalayan States tends to refute 
the possibility of this type of dras-| 
tic move by the Chinese Com- 
munists. | 

Summing up, the two books un-) 
der review provide a_ beginning 
body of data for other scholars in-| 
terested in delving more deeply) 
into the importance of the Sino- 
Indian rivalry in Asia. This clash. 
of ancient empires, revived in 
changed form in the 20th century, | 
deserves far more study directed to} 
the full scope of its consequences | 
for the peace of the world in the 
coming decades. 
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Notes 


and Views 


The Polemics Seen by a Non-Polemicist 


By Benjamin Schwartz 


ao Tse-tung and his ideo- 

logical experts are, as we 

know, earnest supporters 
of the Marxist-Leninist view that 
human nature “is determined by 
’ Indeed, one of the 
numerous and erroneous charges 
hurled from Peking at the Soviet 
leaders is that the latter have be- 
come partisans of the concept of a 
universal human nature. The Chi- 
nese, on the other hand, cling to 
the absolute metaphysical concept 
of class nature, which assigns to 
men of different classes entirely 
different characteristics. “The Chi- 
nese Communist Party, however 
shaky its credentials, is presumably 
the embodiment of the class _na- 
ture of the international proletar- 
lat. 


class origin.’ 


It is noteworthy that in all the 
discussions on this subject, the 
Chinese always seem to assume 
that the universal human nature, 
if it existed, would be a good, an 
ideal human nature. This, of 
course, may be a tribute to the 
dominant role of Mencius in Chi- 
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University (Cambridge, Mass.). His latest pub- 
lished work ts In Search of Wealth and Power: Yen 
Fu and the West (Harvard University Press, 1964). 


nese Confucianism. The thought 
that what men share in common 
might be their misére—their frail- 
ties, deceptions and vanities—as 
much as their grandeur does not 
seem to arise. Unfortunately for 
this dogma, the growing volume of 
Sino-Soviet polemic provides a 
mountain of evidence that if there 
is a common human nature, its de- 
nominator is man’s wretchedness. 
The record of the dispute is allzu 
menschlich. The ploys, evasions, 
prevarications, distortions and self- 
pleading are quite comprehensible 
in terms of any heated argument 
between two “bourgeois” house- 
wives screaming at each other over 
the back fence—in spite of the 
enormous machinery of Marxist- 
Leninist terminology. 

In the following pages I should 
like to deal with certain develop- 
ments in the polemic with a par- 
ticular focus on the Chinese side. 
Somehow there is a general im- 
pression that the Chinese disput- 
ants are more ‘“‘orthodox”’ and con- 
sistent, “purer,” less ‘commonly 


human” in the various ways men- 
tioned above than their Soviet an- 
tagonists. This impression is some- 
what doubtful. 


here is, to be sure, one issue 

on which the Chinese seem 

to be clearly on the side of 
orthodoxy, namely “the question of 
war and peace.” Yet even here all 
is not so clear as it appears. It is 
true, of course, that the Soviet 
Union and Communist China have 
adopted different foreign policy 
postures vis-a-vis the United States, 
but when we consider the theoreti- 
cal question of “coexistence” as un- 
derstood by Lenin complications 
arise. There is one locus classicus 
for Lenin’s views on coexistence 
and world war which runs: 


The existence of the Soviet Repub- 
lic side by side with imperialist 
states for a long time is unthink- 
able.... One must triumph in the 
end, and before that end super- 
venes, a series of frightful collisions 


between the Soviet Republic and 
the bourgeois states will be inevi- 
table. 


Here we have an unqualified 
prediction of world wars. Most 
other pronouncements on coexist- 
ence can be reinterpreted to fit 
Soviet needs, but a statement of 
this kind from the Soviet point 
of view requires the application of 
“Marxist-Leninist creativity.” 


How have the Chinese inter- 
preted this statement? They have 
occasionally cited it, as in the 
article on ‘““T'wo Diametrically Op- 
posed Policies of Coexistence,’ 
usually to project an image of the 
“imperialists” much like the one 
in Lenin’s statement. The “im- 
perialists,” it is implied, are like 
lemmings rushing toward the sea. 
They cannot help but make war. 
In actuality, however, the Chinese 
do not seem to have accepted the 
clear meaning of Lenin’s assertion. 
Mao has, to be sure, deprecated the 
horrors of a nuclear war and in- 
dulged in his ghastly “socialist op- 
timism” concerning the glories of 
the postwar period. But the fact 
remains that the Chinese have re- 
treated from adopting publicly the 
plain meaning of the Leninist 
formula for obvious reasons of pub- 
lic relations if not from a genuine 
desire to avoid the holocaust. Also, 
while their image of the “‘imperial- 
ists’’ seems to be that of the lem- 
mings, it is in fact somewhat more 
complicated. 


Why “war maniacs” with nuclear 
weapons in both hands should 
refrain from using them when 
threatened with extinction is some- 
what of a puzzle. Yet the Chi- 
nese continue to insist that war is 
not inevitable, provided that the 
“correct” approach prevails. Even 


‘Report of the Central Committee of 
the Russian Communist Party at the 8th 
Party Congress. V. I. Lenin, Selected 
Works, New York, International Pub- 
lisher, p. 33. 

* Peking Review, No. 22, Dec. 25, 1963. 


while minimizing the effects of a 
new World War, Mao is also 
quoted as saying in Moscow in 
1957 that “the East Wind prevails 
over the West Wind and that war 
will not break out.’ The Chinese 
view, therefore, is that if the “im- 
perialists” can be intimidated and 
thrown off guard by a_ steady 
stream of ‘national liberation 
wars” and “people’s revolutionary 
struggles,’ they will ignominious- 
ly shrink to nothingness without 
ever flinging their bombs. The “‘im- 
perialists” are, after all, capable 
of being paralyzed with fear and 
vacillation, and this may be suffi- 
cient to inhibit the remorseless 
workings of the “imperialist sys- 
tem.” All that the Soviet position 
adds to this is the notion that 
in addition to their capacity for 
fear, the “imperialists” may also 
be capable of sober calculation. 


It is, of course, possible that this 
is merely a tactical exoteric doc- 
trine, while the esoteric doctrine 
remains the one outlined in Len- 
in’s statement. It is nevertheless 
the exoteric doctrine which is be- 
ing paraded by the Chinese as 
genuine Marxism-Leninism, and as 
such it remains a retreat from Len- 
in’s unqualified prediction. As 
Mencius pointed out long ago, he 
who retreats fifty paces has little 
cause to laugh at him who re- 
treats one hundred. 


he Soviet side freely admits 

that Khrushchev has modi- 

fied Lenin’s position on this 
matter and simply claims that it 
has creatively applied Leninism to 
a new unanticipated situation. 
Such ‘“‘creative applications” of 
Marxism-Leninism have been the 
prerogative of the CPSU ever since 
Lenin began indulging in his “cre- 
ative applications’ of Marxism. 
We are all familiar by now with 


8Statement by the spokesman of the 
Chinese Government, in Peking Review, 
No. 36, Sept. 6, 1963, p. 10. 


Mao Tse-tung’s numerous claims 
to “creative applications” of Marx- 
ist-Leninist-Stalinist truth in all of 
which the same procedure is in- 
variably involved. What had pre- 
viously been considered a universal 
truth—a proposition applying to 
all places and all time in modern 
history—is suddenly relativized and 
limited in applicability to certain 
places and certain limited segments 
of time. Lenin’s doctrines concern- 
ing the inevitability of world wars, 
state the Soviet theoreticians, were 
true only for the period of time 
preceding the emergence of nuclear 
military technology. According to 
China’s ideological spokesman, 
Chou Yang, however: 


the leaders of the CPSU who boast 
of having developed Marxism-Len- 
inism in a creative manner permit 
themselves and their followers to 
revise Marxism-Leninism while 
they try to prevent others from de- 
veloping it in a truly creative fash- 
ion... . Even while adulterating 
Marxism-Leninism at their own 
discretion, they demand that the 
other Communist parties follow 
their steps and repeat their words 
as if their adulteration were an im- 
pertal edict.4 


The guileless Chou Yang is evi- 
dently unaware that during the 
long reign of Stalin Moscow's 
claims to creativity were “imperial 
edicts’ based ultimately on an as- 
sumption of superior authority. 


What, then, about Mao Tse- 
tung’s claims to creativity? Can one 
really find in the copies of Lenin’s 
and Stalin’s writings proof texts for 
all of Mao’s “innovations”? ‘To 
take one of the most recent themes 
of Chinese propaganda, what 
would Lenin have made of a so- 
cialist world made up of sovereign 
nation-states, each developing its 
own economy in complete ‘“‘self- 
reliance” and autarchy? The rea- 
sons for Peking’s adoption of this 


* Peking Review, Jan. 3, 1964, p. 22. 
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bit of ‘“‘creativity’’ are obvious, but 
whether Lenin would have consid- 
ered it more “creative” than Mos- 
cow's position on coexistence is 
open to question. Both the Chi- 
nese and Soviets, of course, appeal 
to “‘life” to verify their respective 
“creative applications” of Marxism- 
Leninism, and “‘life’” obligingly 
tells both of them exactly what 
they want to hear. 


urning from “the question 

of peace and war’ to the 

question of ideological policy 
vis-a-vis the non-aligned world, 
we find a very muddy-looking pic- 
ture indeed. The notion of a con- 
sistent Chinese posture in this area 
will hardly bear close scrutiny. 
During the period of the Chinese 
rise to power—roughly from 1948 
to 1954—both Moscow and Peking 
seemed to be equally hostile to the 
newly emerging “bourgeois nation- 
alist” regimes in Asia and equally 
inclined to dismiss them as lackeys 
of imperialism. There was a simi- 
lar tendency to favor only nation- 
alist movements under Communist 
party control. Liu Shao-ch’i, now 
chief of state, proclaimed in his 
famous speech to the WFTU in 
1949 the universal validity of the 
Chinese model with respect to seiz- 
ure of power in colonial and semi- 
colonial areas, including all the 
specifications — the broad united 
front under “proletarian hege- 
mony,’ the possession of a revo- 
lutionary army, armed revolution 
against armed counter-revolution, 
and so forth.5 The Soviets, how- 
ever, did not commit themselves to 
the particulars of the Chinese 
model and preferred to stress their 
own favorite category of “people’s 
democracy.”” Peking’s insinuation 
that China had a particular mes- 
sage for the Asian, African and 
Latin American world over and 
above the message of the October 


5 New China News Agency, Nov. 23, 
1949. 
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Revolution was never accepted. 
Nevertheless, both sides shared the 
doctrine that national liberation 
movements everywhere should be 
controlled by Communist parties. 


In the period 1950-1955, how- 
ever, we see on both sides a gradual 
drift from this approach to what 
became known as the Bandung 
line. With the death of Stalin, the 
end of the Korean war, the rapid 
unanticipated retreat of colonial 
power, and the rise of numerous 
non-Communist nation-states, both 
the new Soviet leadership and the 
Chinese found it in their interest 
to cultivate the new neutralist re- 
gimes and to acknowledge their in- 
dependence in spite of the lack of 
“proletarian hegemony” anywhere 
in the ex-colonial world. To be 
sure, both Moscow and Peking con- 
tinued to cherish the hope of 
“proletarian hegemony” in the fu- 
ture, but during the whole period 
from 1955 to 1959 Peking was 
quite willing to push its previous 
doctrine of the universal relevance 
of the Chinese model into the 
background and to indulge in ar- 
dent wooing of all the established 
regimes in Asia, Africa and else- 
where. Even at this time, inci- 
dentally, in spite of the common 
direction of Soviet and Chinese 
lines, there were numerous indica- 
tions of tension between Peking 
and Moscow in the underdeveloped 
world. The famous trip of Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev to Asia 
would seem to indicate that the 
Soviets were already deeply sus- 
picious of what they now call 
Peking’s ‘“‘hegemonistic” preten- 
tions in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Even at that point, a 
common ideological-strategic line 
was no guarantee against a silent 
struggle for authority and power. 


Soviet policy, on the whole, has 
remained faithful to the Bandung 
line ever since, in spite of all the 
disappointments. It is this line 
which has come to be enshrined 
in the Soviet doctrine of “national 
democracy.’” Genuinely independ- 


ent nationalist governments, we 
now learn, may be created by 
the nationalist bourgeoisie, the 
petty bourgeoisie and the peas- 
antry without the presence of the 
proletariat represented by the 
Communist Party. The conditions 
in such a “national democracy” 
are, however, invariably interpre- 
ted as favorable to the future ad- 
vent of ‘‘socialism’’ and eventually 
“communism.” Contrary to Chi- 
nese assertions, the Soviets are by 
no means indifferent to future 
“proletarian hegemony” and are 
rather constantly on the lookout— 
as one can readily attest in such 
Soviet journals as Narody Azti 1 
Afriki (The Peoples of Asia and 
Africa)—for the emergence of Com- 
munist parties (faithful to Mos- 
cow) in these areas. There is in- 
deed some evidence that in Guinea 
the Soviet Union took rather too 
much initiative in pushing the 
cause of “proletarian hegemony.” 
Nevertheless, they have patiently 
continued to cultivate regimes, 
such as that of Abdul Nasser, 
which go on suppressing their own 
Communist movements and taking 
aid from neo-colonialists.” 


t is, indeed, the Chinese who 
began to depart from the Ban- 
dung line, particularly during 

1959. Events on the Indian border, 
events in Iraq, and the policies of 
Nasser, as well as the atmosphere 
of Peking’s internal policy, may all 
have played a part in this; what- 
ever the reasons, the Chinese 
seemed to return to something like 
the pre-Bandung line. Presumably 
there was a renewed emphasis on 
proletarian hegemony within the 
national liberation movement, on 
broad united fronts of the “four 
classes” led by the Communists, on 
armed struggle, etc. 


The word “presumably” must be 
stressed here, for in actuality Pe- 
king’s ideological posture between 
1959 and the end of 1963 remained 


somewhat muffled. It is true that 
in this period there were many 
treatises in Chinese journals deal- 
ing with the history of the CCP’s 
rise to power and strongly imply- 
ing the universal applicability of 
this experience to the whole non- 
Western world.® There is also con- 
siderable evidence that at the 1960 
meeting of Communist parties in 
Moscow the Chinese strongly in- 
sisted on their own “principled” 
version of “national democracy,” 
emphasizing the quick attainment 
of “proletarian hegemony,” the 
turn away from the reactionary 
bourgeoisie in the new areas, and 
so on. Perhaps the clearest expres- 
sion of the Chinese ideological pos- 
ture in recent years was provided 
in the famous CCP letter of June 
14, 1963, entitled “A Proposal Con- 
cerning the General Line of the 
International Communist Move- 
ment,’ which stated: 


History has entrusted to the prole- 
tarian parties in these areas the 
glorious mission of holding high 
the banner of struggle against im- 
pertalism ... of standing in the 
forefront of the national demo- 
cratic revolutionary movement and 
striving for a socialist future. 


The fact remains, however, that 
in many of the new countries no 
“proletarian parties” existed and 
that Peking continued throughout 
the period to cultivate relations 
with such countries. Not only did 
it continue to cultivate Ghana, 
Guinea and Mali, but also ‘‘feu- 
dal,” royalist Yemen and Nepal. In 
the case of the Algerian revolt, 
Peking constantly stressed the 
“Chinese” nature of the strategy 
employed, in spite of the fact that 
the revolution was by no means 
“under proletarian hegemony.” 
There were sound “raisons d’état” 
for these Chinese policies, but they 


®For the most recent statement, see 
“The Victorious Road of National Libera- 
tion War,” Peking Review, Nov. 15, 1963. 


by no means support Peking’s 
claims of a “principled” ideological 
posture totally differing from that 
of the Soviets. 


inally, the most recent de- 

velopment in Chinese policy 

has been a second, quiet re- 
turn to the Bandung line. Chou 
En-lai’s recent trip to Africa has 
given evidence of this new shift in 
policy, not widely publicized 
abroad. Abdul Nasser, who for a 
long time had been discreetly as- 
signed by Peking to the category of 
reactionary tools of imperialism, 
now found himself praised by 
Chou for “successes in the defense 
of his fatherland, state sovereignty, 
etc.,” 7 in spite of his continued 
suppression of the Egyptian Com- 
munist Party, continued accept- 
ance of ‘“‘neo-colonialist” aid, and 
continued cordial relations with 
Tito. Bourguiba and the King of 
Morocco were likewise congratu- 
lated on their genuine national in- 
dependence. Peking is issuing invi- 
tations to a new “Bandung” con- 
ference of all Asian, African and 
Latin American countries without 
regard to polity. The only state 
which the Chinese now consider to 
have become a reactionary bour- 
geois puppet of imperialism is 
Nehru’s India. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to define precisely what are 
the ideological differences between 
Moscow’s conception of “national 
democracy” and Peking’s. Their 
specific policies in specific areas 
(e.g., India) may differ widely, and 
the ‘“hegemonistic” rivalry between 
them is obvious; but the question 
of ideological principle has become 
completely befogged. 


The Chinese have, in fact, now 
launched a major campaign to 
“unite with whom one can unite” 
on a global basis. This motto is 


7The China-UAR Joint Communique, 
1Didga NO? 02,0 DEC a 278 1903.0 Den a. 


now meant to include not merely 
classes and political groupings 
within given states, but whole na- 
tion-states regardless of their po- 
litical and social systems. It is to 
include not only the first “‘inter- 
mediate zone” of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, but also, if pos- 
sible, the “second intermediate 
zone’ of the capitalist and even 
“Imperialist” states of the West, 
excluding “US Imperialism” which 
is now defined as the exclusive 
enemy (perhaps the Soviet Union 
is also excluded).® All of these 
forces may conceivably be united 
against “US Imperialism”! 

The Chinese motto of “uniting 
with whom one can unite” has 
always been coupled with the 
phrase “under the hegemony of the 
proletariat.” It is only the com- 
bination of the two which consti- 
tutes Mao’s “creative contribution 
to Marxism-Leninism.” It is of 
course possible for the Chinese to 
believe that de Gaulle’s recogni- 
tion of Peking involves an ac- 
knowledgement of Peking’s “pro- 
letarian hegemony,” but it will 
hardly serve their purposes to in- 
form the General of such a belief. 
And if they are attempting to stress 
a united front with Canada and 
France against the United States, 
they are not likely to press the 
issue. Such has been the “prin- 
cipled” history of Peking’s ideo- 
logical relations to the non-aligned 
world. 


nnoticed in the exchange of 
invective between Peking 
and Moscow, there has 
emerged yet one more creative ad- 
dition to Marxism-Leninism which 
has quietly been accepted by both 
sides—probably in a more unquali- 
fied way by the Chinese than by 
the Soviets. It involves nothing 


*“All the World’s Forces Opposing US 
Imperialism Unite,” ibid., No. 4, Jan. 24, 
1964, pp. 6-8. 
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less than a redefinition of the pre- 
requisites for the existence of a 
Marxist-Leninist movement and is 
largely the result of Castro’s self- 
definition as a Marxist-Leninist. 
When the famous credo of 1957 was 
drawn up—a credo to which both 
Moscow and Peking still fervently 
appeal—phrases such as “Marxist- 
Leninist parties,” “Communist and 
workers’ parties,” “proletarian par- 
ties’” were used interchangeably, 
and it would not have occurred to 
any of the signatories that these 
phrases might refer to different re- 
alities. Now we read the following 
in an interview granted by Chou 
En-lai to the Uruguayan journalist, 
Galeano, on December 13, 1963: 


> 66 


If a country wants to carry out a 
socialist revolution, it should ac- 
cept the revolutionary principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, and Marxism- 
Leninism cannot be the monopoly 
of the Communist Party. Any revo- 
lutionary can use the weapon. 
When Fidel Castro achieved victory 
through armed combat, he was not 
a member of the Communist 
Barty.? 


In other words, we now learn 
that Marxism-Leninism is _ sepa- 
rable from those determined enti- 
ties known as Communist parties, 
and that political groups and po- 
litical leaders clearly not com- 
mitted to Marxism-Leninism, and 
hence clearly not “proletarian” 
may, by a process of self-definition, 
become genuinely Marxist-Len- 
inist. Further, since all political 
groups and parties by Communist 
definition represent classes, one 
must assume that political groups 
which do not represent the prole- 
tariat must obviously represent 
some non-proletarian class—i.e., the 
national bourgeoisie, the petty 
bourgeoisie, the peasantry, etc. 


®JPRS Translations on International 
Communist Developments, Washington, 
Di G.5No.),552,, Jan 20,1964. 


Now, some of these political groups 
are informed that they may trans- 
form their “class nature” simply by 
a process of self-definition. 


In his speech in Algeria, we find 
that Chou lavished extravagant 
praise on Algeria’s “revolutionary” 
road to freedom, its “armed strug- 
gle,” and the like: 


The independence of Algeria: in 
our era is a great event in the Afri- 
can national liberation movement. 
For the other African peoples it 
has set a brilliant example of dar- 
ing to wage an armed struggle and 
daring to seize victory and indt- 
cates to the oppressed nations 
throughout the world the correct 
road to win independence and free- 
dom.1* (Emphasis added.) 


I have emphasized the last phrase 
since it seems to be in flagrant con- 
tradiction to Chou’s assurance to 
other nations in Africa which have 
won their independence by less 
spectacular methods that China 
fully accepts the reality of their 
national independence. But what 
is most remarkable in Chou’s 
speech is the enormous emphasis 
placed on the parallels between the 
Chinese and Algerian revolutions. 
The only missing ingredient—an 
ingredient considered the 
most essential of all—is the hege- 
mony of a Marxist-Leninist party. 
The whole speech thus seems to 
represent a plea to Ben Bella to 
“do a Castro” and define his move- 
ment as a Marxist-Leninist move- 
ment. If Ben Bella makes the 
proper decision, his petty-bourgeois 
FLN will be transformed into the 
vanguard of the proletariat, while 
the CPSU, after forty years of 
Leninist steeling and tempering, 
sinks into bourgeois degeneration. 
Of course, the Marxism-Leninism 
to which “revolutionary groups” 


once 


Peking Review, No. 1, Jan. 3, 1964, 
Dae: 


should commit themselves is only 
genuine Marxism-Leninism, and 
everyone knows that precious com- 
modity is dispensed only in Peking. 
Thus, the essence of the true 
proletarian class nature is now not 
only detached from the industrial 
proletariat, it is even detachable 
from constituted Communist par- 
ties. It is now a completely free- 
floating fluid which may find its 
embodiment where it listeth. 


his article has focussed on 

Chinese manipulation of 

ideology because of the 
widespread impression that the 
Chinese have been less cavalier and 
more rigidly doctrinaire than the 
Soviets in their ideological stance. 
On the whole, it is true that they 
have attempted to give an impres- 
sion of greater toughness, but 
toughness has no necessary rela- 
tionship to rigidity. In none of 
this do I mean to imply that the 
Soviet side of the controversy will 
bear close scrutiny. 


Contrary to Soviet assertions, as 
already pointed out, the Chinese 
have not clearly committed them- 
selves to world war, nor have they 
in any of their public statements 
emphasized color or race. The Chi- 
nese also seem quite correct, it 
seems to me, in their claim that 
the Soviets still clearly aspire to 
“wave the baton” in the Com- 
munist world in spite of their fre- 
quent protestations that there 1s 
no longer any “center” in that 
world. The Soviet claim to ascend- 
ancy now simply takes the form of 
alleging the “unanimity” of all 
Communist parties in accepting 
the decisions of all recent Soviet 
party congresses as binding upon 
all of them. It is precisely the Chi- 
nese refusal to accept the binding 
nature of these decisions that has 
shaken the whole structure of au- 
thority in the Communist world to 
its very foundations. 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 


Articles on recent developments in 
Czechoslovakia (by Edward Taborsky), 
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Military and Political Establishments in 
the USSR, by Mathew Gallagher and 
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China’s Economic Perspectives, by Edwin 
P. Jones. 
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COMMENTARY 


Reflections on a Happy (? ) Birthday 


HAD NIKITA SERGEIEVICH KHRUSHCHEV 
had his way, his 70th birthday would prob- 
ably have been celebrated with more fanfare 
than was the case at the Great Kremlin Pal- 
ace in Moscow this April 17. Not that there 
was a shortage of the type of fulsome speeches 
and messages which one would expect to have 
disappeared with the proclaimed disappearance 
of the “personality cult.” The “closest friend 
and dearest brother’ of “the industrious peoples 
of the Soviet East’’?; Khrushchev, “sincerely 
loved and deeply respected” by the peoples of 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, Georgia, and Belorussia. 
“The Ukrainian writers will never forget... 
all the good Nikita Sergeievich has done for 
Ukrainian literature’ (Yuri Zbanatski, a 
Ukrainian writer). “For us, Soviet composers, 
the great attention and solicitude shown by 
Nikita Sergeievich to our musical art has always 
been particularly dear’ (Dmitri Shostakovich). 

The military, too, whatever their disagree- 
ments with the party’s First Secretary, were 
filled to the brim with enthusiasm and proper 
historical perspective: Writing in the April 17 
issue of Izvestia, Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Andrei A. Grechko recalled Khrushchev’s “‘enor- 
mous personal contributions to the achievement 
of the victory over German fascism.” In addi- 
tion, Izvestia published a “rare photograph” 
dating back to September 1920 and showing 
about 30 participants in a “meeting of political 
workers of the 9th Kuban army’’—among them 
Khrushchev, then an instructor in the political 
department of the army. The photograph was 
accompanied by the text of a certificate issued to 
him in connection with a certain military mis- 
sion—a rather ordinary document, but bolstered 
by an editorial reference to the memoirs of “old 
Communists who worked together with Khru- 
shchev” at that time, and who remember him as 
a “militant commissar, a skillful organizer, a 
man thirsty for knowledge, and a responsive 
comrade.” 

Still, 1964 is not 1949 (when the USSR cele- 
brated Stalin’s 70th birthday), nor even 1959, 


when Khrushchev was credited by speakers at 
the 21st Party Congress for, among other 
things, “pointing a clear road for Soviet bi- 
ology,” and for the successes in “building and 
launching artificial earth satellites and cosmic 
rockets,” in the ‘development of the chemical 
industry,” and in the “‘building of electric power 
plants and power lines.” 

No doubt, the relatively sparse mention of 
Khrushchev’s more concrete achievements is 
due, at least in part, to the fact that so many 
of his pet projects over the past ten years have 
come to grief. It would be rather indelicate, 
after all, to say much about Khrushchev’s con- 
tributions to Soviet agriculture—when virtu- 
ally all of his campaigns, from massive corn- 
cultivation to inundating the Siberian virgin 
lands with grain, have turned out to be miser- 
able fiascos. And why dwell on his remarkable 
administrative talents when all his successive 
reorganizations in industry, agriculture, and 
the party have yielded such meager results? 
And what about the grandiose promises to over- 
take the United States in the production of 
meat and butter, and to usher in “full com- 
munism” within the lifetime of the present 
generation—a promise now superseded by the 
more mundane advocacy of a hearty portion of 
goulash in every proletarian plate? Whatever 
his power, Khrushchev’s prestige, when all is 
said and done, cannot be very high. 


IN NO AREA is this prestige any lower, of 
course, than in that of international commu- 
nism. It may be argued—and with good reason 
—that despite his incredible setbacks Khru- 
shchev’s personal power in the Soviet party and 
state remains as firm as ever. Not so, however, 
in international communism: there his fail- 
ures have not only brought a lowering of his 
personal and his party’s prestige, but a virtual 
destruction of his (and the CPSU’s) once un- 
questionable right to lead, to rule, to dictate. 
The German party may try to assure their 


] 


“dear Nikita Sergeievich” that he has been 
“largely responsible” for making “the Com- 
munist world movement . . . the most influ- 
ential political force of our time’ (Neues 
Deutschland, April 17), but chances are that 
Nikita Sergeievich, no novice to bombast, 
knows better. . . 

Nothing, indeed, illustrates this sad state of 
affairs more saliently than the behavior of some 
of the Communist parties during Khrushchev’s 
birthday celebrations. Some of the largest 
parties did not send any delegations at all, 
the Italian CP contenting itself with dispatch- 
ing, as a present, a portrait of Khrushchev exe- 
cuted by R. Guttuso, a party member with an 
eclectic style that doesn’t always sit well with 
the Russian leaders. The Indonesian party 
sent a message pointedly reminding the cele- 
brant that “in a situation characterized by dif- 
ferences of opinion in the world people’s revolu- 
tionary movement, the Indonesian Communists 
have no other thought than that this situation 
should be of a temporary nature and that it 
should be settled by our unceasing and common 
efforts”—this after Khrushchev had made it 
quite clear, during his tour of Hungary earlier 
in the month, that he would like nothing better 
than to have an international Communist con- 
ference that would excommunicate the Chinese 
comrades once and for all. Even Gomulka, next 
to Kadar Khrushchev’s most reliable ally, in- 
dicated in his speech at the Kremlin Palace 
that Khrushchev’s proposed solution was dis- 
tasteful to him. And the Japanese Communist 
Party sent a message of a brevity unheard of in 
the annals of Communist rhetoric. It read: 
“Congratulations on your 70th birthday’— 
period. 


THE LESSONS of such statements are surely 
not lost upon Khrushchev. True, he was 
awarded the Order of Lenin, the Gold Star 
medal, and the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 
But what good are these tributes when you have 
to dissociate yourself from a political measure 
which you had advocated only two weeks ago, 
and when it becomes clearer with every passing 
day that the once monolithic movement is being 
torn asunder, and that Moscow’s position is be- 
ing successfully questioned, ignored, and defied? 

There are those, of course, who see the cur- 
rent disarray as much as a result of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict (which the Soviet Communist 
Party had assuredly not wished to precipitate) 
as of Khrushchev’s deliberate attempt to infuse 
a greater degree of flexibility and even democ- 
racy into a once totally regimented and hence 
ineffectual political movement. This view is but 
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a part of a larger school of thought which has 
grown in strength over the past year or so, and 
this may be a good time to subject it to some 
critical scrutiny. 

Briefly, what with the more accommodating 
foreign policy line of the Soviet Union ever 
since the Cuban crisis of October 1962, and 
with the approaching succession crisis in the 
Kremlin, there has been a tendency in the non- 
Communist world to view Khrushchev in an 
increasingly favorable light—indeed with 
something almost bordering on _ affection. 
Khrushchev, one hears, is “reasonable.” He is 
a “pragmatist” and, as such, fairly contemp- 
tuous of the kind of ideological rigidity that 
characterized his predecessor. .He is something 
of a liberal: viz., his destalinization campaign, 
his denunciation of terror, his benign treatment 
of his opponents. Unlike Stalin, whose pursuit 
of power overshadowed all other considerations, 
Khrushchev is sincerely interested in improving 
the lot of the Soviet citizen. Unlike the various 
(unnamed) “Stalinists’” in his entourage— 
and, to be sure, unlike his rivals in Peking— 
he wishes to be at peace with the rest of the 
world. Kinder to intellectuals, delightfully 
“human” and “earthy,” more respectful of 
truth, he is in short about the best Communist 
leader the world could possibly expect. 

There is so little genuine historical perspec- 
tive in this view—admittedly oversimplified in 
this version—so much questionable logic, that 
one is almost at a loss in trying to cope with it. 
Let us, then, admit first of all that there is 
undoubtedly a great deal of truth to it. To claim 
—as some still do—that the Soviet Union of 
1964 is the same as that of Stalin’s day is to 
indulge in an absurdity unworthy of any seri- 
ous consideration. And it is true, too, that a 
large share of the credit for the basic political, 
economic, and cultural transformations that 
have taken place in the Soviet Union over the 
past decade does belong to Khrushchev. 

But what is so easily forgotten and mis- 
understood is that the changes in Russia were 
long overdue in 1953, and that any political 
leader inheriting Stalin’s mantle would have 
been forced, if only by objective imperatives, 
to rescue the country from the catastrophic 
situation to which the paranoic dictator had 
brought it (a sagging agriculture, a malfunc- 
tioning industry, a petrified bureaucracy, a 
sterile culture, a stultifying political atmos- 
phere, to mention only some of the most salient 
characteristics). It was after all none other 
than Beria, the dreaded head of the secret 
police, who—as we now know—wished to reach 
an understanding with the West even at the 
expense of abandoning East Germany. And 


hasn’t Khrushchev adopted virtually the entire 
Malenkov program after stripping him of all 
his power and then—ignominiously—ousting 
him from the party? 

But the “objective imperatives” go beyond 
those bequeathed by Stalin to his successors: 
they also lie in the consequences of some of 
Khrushchev’s actions. Indeed, virtually all of 
his policies may be viewed as attempts to cope 
with the unruly forces which he himself had so 
inadvertently unleashed: aware of the plight 
of culture under Stalin, he loosened the reigns 
of party control and offered the artist and the 
intellectual a greater amount of leeway; but 
then came the Pasternak affair in 1958, and 
his vulgar and violent diatribes against liberal 
artists and intellectuals in 1962 and 1963. 
Stalin’s relations with the East European satel- 
lites could no longer be implemented by his 
successors, so Khrushchev, in an attempt to 
establish some kind of bloc discipline without 
outright terror and coercion, mended his fences 
with Yugoslavia, acquiesced in Poland’s “quiet 
revolution” (though at the same time brutally 
crushing the Hungarian revolt)—and at the 
same time opened himself to the extraordinary 
defiance not only of tiny, far-away Albania, but 
of neighboring Rumania as well. In fact, were 
it not for Khrushchev’s attempt to force Ru- 
mania into a subservient economic position vis- 
a-vis Russia, that country might still be on his 
side in the struggle against Peking. 

What is true for the East European Com- 
munist bloc is true for the Communist move- 
ment as a whole. In trying to revive a mori- 
bund movement, Khrushchev succeeded in 
creating chaos and an unhealthy striving for 
independence. His reply has been to crush 
this trend, to enforce discipline, to restore the 
predominant position of the Soviet Union. If 
he hasn’t succeeded, it has not been for want of 
COU ert siys 

And what of Khrushchev’s claim to historical 
truthfulness—the “revelations” about Stalin’s 
crimes and lies? The Lenin Museum in Moscow, 
which had at one time been devoted more to Le- 
nin’s “most faithful disciple” than to Lenin him- 
self, has now been completely denuded of any 
references to Stalin: he has become another 
“non-person.” But of Khrushchev, who didn’t 
even know Lenin, there are no more and no less 
than 18 pictures, including a carefully cropped 
photograph showing Khrushchev (sans Bul- 
ganin) laying a wreath at Karl Marx’s grave in 
London in April 1956. Khrushchev’s treatment 
of his opponents does indeed differ from that 
of Stalin’s: while the latter cropped off heads, 
Khrushchev crops photographs—after destroy- 
ing his adversaries politically. No one can 


question which method is preferable: but 
neither is consonant with the values of a civi- 
lized society. 

And what of Khrushchev’s ostensible ‘‘mod- 
eration” and “caution” in foreign policy? How 
does “saber-rattling’” during, say, the Suez 
crisis in 1956 fit into this mold? Or Soviet ac- 
tions in the Congo? Or the missile gamble in 
Cuba—something which the _ super-cautious 
Stalin would probably have been aghast at? 
The Sino-Soviet conflict, the firm reaction of 
the United States, and last, perhaps, but not 
least Khrushchev’s advancing age may indeed 
force the Soviet Union onto a more rational and 
moderate course in its relations with the West 
—but again, not because of a lack of the kind 
of “adventurism” which in the West is so fre- 
quently and incorrectly ascribed to Khru- 
shchev’s predecessor. .. . 


NOR LET US, in owr assessment of Khrushchev, 
forget to mention a few other salient char- 
acteristics of his tenure: the revival of the 
death penalty for economic crimes and the in- 
stitution of mob-justice (“anti-parasite laws, 
comrade’s courts, etc.); the persistence and 
indeed rise of officially sanctioned antisemi- 
tism; the advocacy of a principle (“peaceful 
coexistence”) which demands the right to 
propagate the Soviet view all over the world 
while making it a crime to disseminate Western 
views within the USSR; the production of 
sputniks and the purchase of wheat to avoid 
bread-rationing—the list is long and impressive. 

If there is any image Khrushchev would like 
to imprint upon posterity it is, no doubt, that 
of a fearless and consistent anti-Stalinist. But 
surely it is fitting to remind ourselves, on this 
occasion, that for the bulk of his life Khru- 
shchev was not just a passive onlooker, but a 
highly active and vociferous co-architect of the 
Stalin era. It was “not by accident’—to use a 
favorite Marxist phrase—that Khrushchev had 
not only survived the Stalin years, but had 
risen, during that time, to ever more prominent 
and powerful positions. And it is no accident, 
therefore, that he has been so reluctant to tell 
the true story of the purges and the terror of 
the 1930’s, that he has attempted to shift the 
blame for complicity in Stalin’s crimes to others 
while intimating that he himself was either 
ignorant of them, or helpless, or—most fraudu- 
lent of all—actually opposed to them. 

A birthday, of course, calls for some form 
of observance. But all things considered, need 
we be any more complimentary, any more flat- 
tering, than the Communist Party of Japan?... 

A.B. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Winds of 
Change 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Barely a year ago (in the 
July-August 1963 issue), we introduced two 
articles on East Germany by referring to that 
country, along with Rumania and Czechoslo- 
vakia, as “the more Stalinist of the East Euro- 
pean regimes.” Nothing has happened in 
Ulbricht’s imperium to justify a retraction of 
this term of opprobrium, but there is little 
doubt, as Mr. Taborsky’s article makes clear, 
that the processes of change, so evident in the 
Soviet orbit as a whole, have finally made them- 
selves felt in Czechoslovakia, too. Rumania 
(see article by Mr. Braham), presents a some- 
what different picture: there, too, “poly- 
centrism” has made deep inroads, but in a 
peculiarly nationalistic, rather than liberal di- 
rection. As for Hungary, the country which 
had experienced the most dramatic revulsion 
against Soviet and local Communist oppression, 


it has undergone, in the last few years, a unique | 


metamorphosis from Stalin-like brutality to a 
“liberalism” of almost Polish or Yugoslav pro- 
portions. Mr. Tikos illustrates this change by 
concentrating on the Hungarian literary scene, 
and particularly on works which grapple with 
the past traumas of that unhappy country. 


n the course of the past year students of 
Kast European communism have focused much 
of their attention on Czechoslovakia, and with 
good reason. After years of ideological and po- 
litical drabness and benumbing conformism, 
Czechoslovak politics suddenly came to life in 
1963. The victims of the monster-trials of the 
early 1950’s were rehabilitated (a number of 
them posthumously) and several leading Stalin- 
ists were forced out of their party and govern- 
ment positions. A strong campaign, in which 
nationalist-oriented Slovak Communists have 
played a prominent part, was launched against: 
dogmatism and “‘neo-dogmatism”’ in all spheres 
of public life. Controls over the arts and litera- 
ture were relaxed to a degree never attained 
during the previous mild thaws of the post- 
Stalin era, and in the realms of philosophy, 
historiography and education “Stalinist distor- 
tions” came under fire. So swift and far- 
reaching were the political developments that 
by the end of the year the position of Antonin 
Novotny, First Secretary of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia (CPCS) and President 
of the Republic, seemed in jeopardy. Thus, a 
decade after the death of Joseph Stalin, Czecho- 
slovakia at long last appeared to be breaking 
out of the neo-Stalinist fold. 


The Post-Stalin Decade 


Before exploring more fully the developments 
of 1962-64 and assessing their significance, a 
brief account of the major trends during the 
earlier post-Stalin years is in order. Although 
the Czechoslovak regime has until recently been 
ranked among the most Stalinist and the most 
rigid in Eastern Europe, the country did par- 
take in the political turbulence and the thaws of 
the post-Stalin era.1 The death of the Soviet 
dictator was followed in the spring and summer 
of 19538 by a series of workers’ strikes in many 


1 On the Czechoslovak developments from 1953 to 1957 
see Edward Taborsky, “Political Developments in Czech- 
Mek ety since 1953,” Journal of Politics, Feb. 1958, 
pp. . 
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Czechoslovakia: Out of Stalinism? 


By Edward Taborsky 


parts of the country, culminating in a riot in 
Pilsen, the industrial metropolis of Western 
Bohemia, where the local Communist adminis- 
tration was thrown out by rebellious citizens 
and regular army reinforcements had to be sent 
in to restore Communist rule. Furthermore, 
encouraged by the 1953 exodus from the Hun- 
garian collective farms, a sizable number of 
Czechoslovakia’s peasants reverted to private 
farming in 1953 and 1954. 

In 1956, the 20th CPSU Congress ushered in 
a new era of high hopes and substantial intel- 
lectual ferment. Following the example set by 
their Polish, Hungarian and Soviet colleagues, 
Czechoslovak writers began openly criticizing 
the party’s dictatorial practices and asking for 
more creative freedom. University student or- 
ganizations sent the government sharply- 
worded resolutions raising such demands as 
access to foreign literature, abolition of the 
index of prohibited books, fewer lectures on 
Marxism-Leninism and a revision of past politi- 
cal trials. 

The clamor for liberalization reached its 
climax at the Second Congress of the Czecho- 
slovak Writers’ Union (April 1956) which to 
the unpleasant surprise of its managers turned 
into a forum of vigorous protest against the 
entire system of party controls over literature 
and art.? The regime suffered a serious shock; 
by Novotny’s own admission, many party mem- 
bers had succumbed to “reformist illusions 
about harmony and reconciliation of class inter- 
ests,” held views “reflecting petty-bourgeois 


2 Literarni noviny (Prague), Apr. 28, and 29, 1956. 


criticism of party policy,” and even attempted 
to “smuggle” into the party views “calling, un- 
der the pretext of ‘freedom,’ for a return to 
pre-February conditions” (7.e., those existing 
prior to the Communist coup of February 
1948) .° 

However, the promise of the 1956 thaw was 
to remain largely unfulfilled. Fearful of the 
dangers to the system inherent in the spread of 
“liberalistic tendencies” in the country, the 
party leadership moved quickly to a resolute 
counterattack. Kindly official invitations that 
people “throw away their fears” and embark 
on “courageous criticism of shortcomings”— 
the attitude that was characteristic in the 
months immediately following the 20th CPSU 
Congress—were replaced in the summer of 1956 
by sharp attacks upon the “internal enemy” 
and by an ominous emphasis on “the role of the 
state security organs as guardians of socialist 
achievements of the people.’ * In due time 
those who had stood in the forefront of the 
liberalization struggle were removed from their 
positions and replaced by diehard Stalinists. In 
1960, a new Committee of Socialist Culture was 
set up under the chairmanship of Ladislav Stoll, 
one of the most doctrinaire of Czechoslovak 
cultural apparatchiks, to watch over the ideo- 
logical content of cultural activities and assure 
the “completion of the cultural revolution’ as 
decreed. by the 11th Party Congress in 1958. 


3’ Novotny’s speech at the poe Party Conference, 
Rude Pravo (Prague), June 12, 

4 Ceskoslovensky prehled We ork), III, July-Aug., 
1956, p. 3. 


True, the swing of the political pendulum 
never fully returned to the harsh extremes of 
the Stalin era. From time to time articles mildly 
critical of excessive orthodoxy and of some past 
manifestations of the “personality cult” were 
tolerated, and a certain number of manuscripts 
written in disregard of the newly reinstated 
standards of socialist realism were published in 
modest editions. Public censure, ostracism, 
demotion and denial of material amenities su- 
perseded the rougher Stalinist devices as meth- 
ods of securing political compliance. Some of 
the many victims of earlier purges were clan- 
‘destinely released from jail, though not officially 
rehabilitated, and Czechoslovakia’s ‘little 
Stalin,” Klement Gottwald, the late party chief 
and President, was somewhat downgraded and 
his embalmed body removed from the Mauso- 
leum to be reburied, in October 1962, next to 
“other leading fighters of the party.” But the 
substance of the ‘“‘personality cult” was barely 
scratched. Most significantly, none of the big 
purgers in the party leadership who had earlier 
been officially credited with unmasking the 
“traitors” ° and who bear the main responsi- 
bility for the excesses of the Stalin era, were 
demoted, let alone removed from office. Thus 
Communist Czechoslovakia entered the 1960’s 
with a rigid neo-Stalinist government auguring 
little hope of any relaxation. Yet, rather unex- 
pectedly, things began to pick up in 1962. 


An Arrest and Its Aftermath 


The first and most dramatic indication of 
trouble came with the sudden arrest in Febru- 
ary 1962 of Rudolf Barak, Politburo member, 
Vice Premier, and for eight years, until 1961, 
Minister of the Interior. As subsequently indi- 
cated by Novotny, Vladimir Koucky (a ranking 
secretary of the party’s Central Committee), 
and Lubomir Strougal (Barak’s successor as 
Interior Minister), Barak’s guilt lay much less 
in his alleged “illegal management of state 
funds” and “gross violations of socialist legal- 
ity,” as the charges originally emphasized, than 
in his having “aimed at the highest function in 
the state,” trying to gain it through “anti-party 
activity and by creating distrust in the organs 
of the party and the government.” ° 


5 Rude pravo, Dee. 18, 1952. 

6 Novotny’s speech at the Slovnaft Refinery near 
Bratislava. Rude pravo, Feb. 23, 1962, and Novotny’s, 
Koucky’s and Strougal’s speeches at the 12th CPCS 
Congress, Rude pravo, Dec. 5-8, 1962. 
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The particulars of the Barak case are still 
obscured, but there is sufficient prima facie evi- 
dence that while personal rivalry lay at the 
heart of the matter, the progress of destaliniza- 
tion in Czechoslovakia and the revision of the 
political trials of the 1950’s were among the 
issues that divided Novotny and his Interior 
Minister. Novotny, with a history of deep in- 
volvement in the trials, fought tenaciously 
against public rehabilitation of the victims; as 
late as July 11, 1956, he declared that “the 
examination of the facts up to now has shown 
that there are no reasons for the rehabilitation 
of Slansky.”* Barak, on the other hand, who 
at the time of the Slansky trial had not even 
been a member of the Central Committee, was 
uncompromised in this respect and stood only 
to gain if the case was reopened. Indeed, as 
chairman of the commission charged with re- 
vising the 1951-54 trials, he insisted (n.b., only 
two days following Novotny’s denial of any 
reasons for rehabilitating Slansky) that “crude 
violations of socialist legality’? had occurred in 
the 1950’s, “even long after the fall of Slan- 
sky” *—that is, when Novotny already presided 
over the party as First Secretary. 


Ss. of the accusations levelled at Barak 
suggest that the former Interior Minister was 
bent on enhancing his position in the party and 
his popularity in the country by pushing de- 
stalinization further than Novotny and his 
associates considered safe. After his arrest, 
Barak was denounced for “petty-bourgeois atti- 
tudes” and only ‘“‘pretended loyalty to the cause 
of socialism”; * eventually, Novotny himself 
accused Barak’s supporters of revisionism and 
“social democratism.” 1° Even more interesting, 
however, it was charged that Barak had en- 
gaged in “anti-party activities’;11 had “for- 
bidden officials of the Ministry of Interior from 
keeping in touch with the personnel of the 
Central Committee and had himself basically 
ignored the appropriate Central Committee de- 
partment” ; had “grossly violated party secrecy 
and by so doing most seriously hurt the highest 


‘Quoted in P. Tigrid’s “Jak tomu opravdu bylo se 
Slanskym a druhy—Dejstvi II,” (How it Really Was 
With Slansky and his Companions—Act II) Svedectvi 
ore No. 22, 1963, p. 139. 

8 Ibid. 


°CTK (Czechoslovak Press Bureau), Mar. 24, 1962. 

1° Novotny’s speech of April 12, 1962, published only 
a year later in a volume of Resolutions and Documents 
of the Central Committee of the CPCS. See Free Europe 
Committee’s Ceskoslovensky zpravodaj, Apr. 22, 1963. 

141 Novotny in a speech before the CPCS Central Com- 
mittee, Rude pravo, February 9, 1962. 


interests of the party.’’.1* It is reasonable to 
assume that there is some substance to these 
accusations, and if so, the intriguing question 
is: for whose benefit did Barak withhold in- 
formation and divulge party secrets? Not, one 
must assume, the Western powers, for in that 
case he would surely have been tried for treason. 
Only two possible clients remain: factional 
supporters within the CPCS, or perhaps even 
the CPSU.*? 

In any case, feeling gravely imperiled by 
Barak’s ambition, his relative popularity with 
the party’s rank-and-file, and his knowledge of 
disagreeable “historical truth” (which Barak 
had once proposed to reveal) ,* Novotny decided 
to silence the new pretender to party leadership. 
After a secret trial before a military court 
Barak was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment for stealing public funds. Later on, in a 
lame attempt to shift the blame for the regime’s 
failure to assess publicly the responsibility for 
the 1951-54 trials and rehabilitate the victims, 
Novotny and his associates accused the im- 
prisoned Barak of having impeded the revision 
of the trials by conducting investigations “in- 
consistently,” by concealing ‘important facts 
indicating incorrect behavior of state security 
organs,” and by supplying the highest party 
organs with a “false report” in 1957.** 

The hasty “solution” of the Barak problem, 
however, caused much resentment and did little 
to strengthen the regime. Reports coming from 
Czechoslovakia in the late spring and early 
summer of 1962 spoke of gatherings of factory 
workers and ordinary party members urging 
Barak’s release; at the same time, rumors began 
cropping up about Khrushchev’s loss of faith 
in Novotny, and the latter’s impending fall.*® 


ay the most important factor weakening 
the position of the party’s leadership was the 
growing economic crisis. In 1961 and again in 


12 Strougal’s speech before 12th Party Congress, Rude 
pravo, Dec. 8, 1962. 

18]t is interesting to note that Zeri 1 Popullit, the 
Albanian Communist Party daily, welcomed the fall of 
Barak whom it labeled an imperialist spy engaged in 
selling state secrets and accused him of having conspired 
with “the Soviet professional provocateur” Andropov 
while both attended the congress of the Albanian Com- 
munist Party in February 1961. See Ceskoslovensky 
zpravodaj, FEC, No. 379, Mar. 5, 1962. 

14 Barak speech at the National Conference of the 
CPCS, Rude pravo, June 13, 1956. 

15 Novotny’s and Strougal’s speeches at the 12th CPCS 
Congress, Rude pravo, Dec. 5 and 8, 1962. 

16 Such reports appeared also in various newspapers 
in the West, such as Sunday Times and Sunday Express 
of Apr. 8, 1962, Die Presse (Vienna), July 10, 1962, and 
Christian Science Monitor, June 25, 1962. 


1962, the targets for gross industrial production 
remained unfulfilled. The annual rate of in- 
dustrial growth, which had averaged a claimed 
11 percent for the 1950-60 period, fell to 8.9 
percent in 1961 and 6.2 in 1962. Similarly, 
again according to official figures, the annual 
rise in labor productivity in industry began to 
fall off sharply, declining from 7.7 percent in 
1960 to 5.7 in 1961 and 3.1 in 1962. The growth 
of national income, which according to official 
reports had averaged 8.5 percent per annum 
between 1950 and 1960, sank to a meager 0.7 in 
1962. Heavy losses were caused by an excessive 
output of rejects, estimated at 175 million 
dollars in 1961 alone; by absenteeism and other 
violations of “socialist labor discipline,’ which 
caused a loss of 2,308,000 work shifts in 1962; 
and by pilfering to the tune of 100 million 
dollars worth of merchandise in 1962. Wage 
funds were being regularly overdrawn, and 
while the number of administrative personnel 
in industry kept growing (by 59,000 between 
1958 and 1962), planned reductions of produc- 
tion costs remained unfulfilled. Furthermore, 
agricultural production, which had been stag- 
nating for many years, plummeted in 1962 to 
6 percent below the 1961 figure, falling thus by 
2.6 percent under the 1936 level. So miserable 
became the total economic picture that the Third 
Five-Year Plan, launched with boastful fan- 
fares in 1961, had to be scrapped in its third 
year and replaced with a hastily improvised 
“more realistic” stop-gap plan for 1963 calling 
for negligible rises in industrial production and 
labor productivity (1 and 0.7 percent over 1962, 
respectively), and a modest increase (2.9 per- 
cent over 1961) in agricultural output.’ 


The Facade Crumbles 


The worsening of living conditions caused by 
these economic failures led naturally enough to 
widespread popular discontent. People were 
becoming more and more impatient with the 
party’s bungling ways, and increasing criticism 
was heard objecting to such government policies 
as the large-scale export of goods needed at 
home and economic aid to underdeveloped coun- 


17 The increase over 1962 was to be 9.5 percent, but 
due to the 6 percent decrease in 1962 it amounted only 
to'a 2.9 percent rise over the level attained in 1961. 
The economic data in this paragraph are drawn from: 
Rude pravo, Jan. 25, Feb. 2 and July 17, 19638; Prace 
(Prague), June 28, July 4 and Aug. 27, 1963; and 
Zemedelske noviny (Prague), Jan. 9, 1963. 
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tries, especially Cuba. Such grumbling in turn 
gave encouragement to those who were resent- 
ful about the lack of progress on destalinization 
and the party’s tough policy on cultural affairs. 

The much-postponed 12th Party Congress, 
convoked in December 1962, thus met under the 
pressure of severe economic and political prob- 
lems, and its proceedings were watched with a 
good deal of expectancy. Yet it appeared at 
first that the congress would dash all hope for 
any substantial departure from the neo-Stalinist 
course set by its predecessor in 1958. Except 
for a clash between the Chinese CP delegate and 
the Czechoslovak spokesmen dutifully parroting 
Moscow’s line on the Sino-Soviet dispute, the 
proceedings were dull, uneventful and neo- 
Stalinist in tone. As a remedy for the economic 
crisis, Novotny recommended that ‘“uncon- 
trolled tendencies” threatening unbalanced eco- 
nomic growth be eliminated by strengthening 
“democratic centralism’” through additional 
controls; in other words, the party decreed a 
retreat from the economic decentralization 
measures of 1958. In unimaginative imitation 
of Soviet prescriptions for similar ills, the con- 
gress ordered the creation of a Central Com- 
mittee and Government Commission for Control 
of Agricultural Production, supplemented by a 
system of agricultural production administra- 
tions at the district level. Simultaneously, a 
network of people’s control commissions, headed 
by a Central People’s Control Commission, was 
set up in conjunction with a parallel system of 
party control commissions to oversee the 
operation of the entire economy. 

On the political plane, in trite clichés remi- 
niscent of the era of the ‘personality cult’ 
which they claimed to have left behind, Novotny 
and his top associates lashed out at “‘manifesta- 
tions of petty-bourgeois radicalism,” “anarchis- 
tic concepts of socialist democracy,” “liberal 
apolitical trends of some, mainly intellectual, 
circles,” and ‘“‘kowtowing to eccentricities of 
bourgeois culture.” '* The delicate issue of de- 
stalinization was dealt with in a niggardly and 
cursory fashion. While announcing that thirty 
(sic!) persons unjustly sentenced in the trials 
of the Stalin era had been absolved of the 
original charges, Novotny, backed by two of 
his foremost associates, Hendrych and Bacilek, 
persisted in the view that there was no need for 
any rehabilitations. Some of the accused, he 
argued, though innocent of certain crimes for 
which they had been sentenced (such as “‘Tito- 
ism”), were nonetheless guilty of other crimes 


18 For a discussion of the 12th CPCS Congress see 
East Europe (New York), No. 1, 1963, pp. 45 ff. 
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for which they had not been tried.1® Thus the 
announcement that another commission had 
been appointed to restudy the materials of the 
1949-54 trials and report its findings within 
four months offered little hope that justice 
would finally be done. 

With the congress over, it appeared that 
Novotny and his fellow-purgers had reasserted 
their hold over the party and that they would 
continue, undisturbed, their business-as-usual 
attitude. Yet the first sign of a gathering politi- 
cal storm arrived before long. It came with the 
sudden resignation in March 1963 of Josef 
Urvalek, President of Czechoslovakia’s Su- 
preme Court. Since Urvalek had been elevated 
to the highest judicial office in the country in 
reward for his services as chief prosecutor in 
the Slansky trial, a political explanation of his 
sudden departure seemed more plausible than 
the officially stated ‘reasons of health.” ?° 
Shortly thereafter, on April 3, 1963, the CPCS 
Central Committee issued a laconic announce- 
ment that the work of the party commission 
set up to investigate “violations of party princi- 
ples and socialist legality in the period of the 
personality cult’? had been completed and the 
matter turned over to the Supreme Court and 
the Procuracy General “for appropriate ac- 
tion.” *! Then, on May 14 came the news that 
Karol Bacilek, who as Minister of National Se- 
curity had headed the police apparatus during 
the trials era, had been deprived of his seat on 
the party Presidium and relieved of his post of 
First Secretary of the Communist Party of 
Slovakia. Although he was retained as member 
of the CPCS Central Committee, here was a 
clear sign that the top-most purgers themselves 
were finally meeting up with their nemesis. 

Ironically, the beginning of a public review 
of the Stalin era could not have come at a less 
opportune moment for the party stalwarts. 
April and May of 1963 happened to be the 
months during which three major organizations 
with earlier records of open dissent with the 
party leadership—the Union of Slovak Writers, 
the Union of Czechoslovak Writers, and the 
Union of Slovak Journalists—were to hold their 
congresses. Thus three major forums for the 
public airing of grievances were provided at 
just the right time and all three bristled with 
scathing criticisms of the party’s procrastina- 
tion in setting things right and with forceful 


19 Novotny’s statement in Rude pravo, June 12, 1956, 
and Nov. 22, 1961, his speech at the 12th Congress, Rude 
pravo, Dec. 5, 1962, as well as speeches by Bacilek and 
Hendrych, Rude pravo, Dec. 7 and 9, 1962. 

20 Rude pravo, Mar. 7, 1963 

21 Tbid., Apr. 5, 1963. 
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demands for a resolute clean sweep of all the 
remaining heritage of the ‘“‘personality cult,” 
no matter where the ax might fall.” 


hus, in a stirring speech at the confer- 
ence of Slovak writers, Laco Novemesky—a 
leading Slovak Communist, jailed in 1954 as a 
“bourgeois nationalist”? and now solemnly rein- 
stated in the Slovak Writers’ Union—character- 
ized his case as “only an infinitesimal part of 
something much bigger, much more monstrous 
and much more horrible” ; as something that no 
one had “the right to forget out of magnanimity 
or to circumvent out of opportunism.” In con- 
clusion, he challenged the party leadership “to 
give the people the whole truth, without em- 
bellishment, and without swindles,” no matter 
how great a price had to be paid for it.”* 


22 Proceedings of these meetings were reported in 
Kulturny zivot, May 4, 1963, Literarni noviny, June 1, 
1963, and Rude pravo, May 23 and 24, 1963. 

23 Kulturny zivot, May 4, 1963. For an English trans- 
lation of Novomesky’s speech see East Europe, 12, 7 July 
1963 pp. 27-29. 


Though more restrained in criticism than its 
Slovak counterpart, the Third Congress of the 
Czechoslovak Writers’ Union, held in May, 
proceeded in the same vein, and before it ended, 
a number of notorious Stalinists had to yield 
their seats on the union’s presidium. But the 
climax came at the Congress of the Slovak 
Journalists’ Union, which met three days after 
the adjournment of the Writers’ Congress. In 
a step unparalleled in the entire era of Com- 
munist rule in Czechoslovakia, Miro Hysko, 
professor of journalism at Bratislava Univer- 
sity and one-time editor-in-chief of the Slovak 
Communist Party daily Pravda, rose to publicly 
denounce Viliam Siroky, the Prime Minister, 
for his sinister part in the persecution of the 
Slovak “bourgeois nationalists” and to challenge 
Novotny himself by calling for an investigation 
not merely of “the time of the infamous political 
trials,” but also of the period after 1956.74 

Nothing could have dramatized more strik- 
ingly the shifting power relationships in Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia than Hysko’s action. 


24 Pravda, June 3, 1963. For excerpts in English see 
East Europe, 12, 8, Aug. 1963, pp. 22-24. 
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Two Views of Historical Truth 


At a time when our papers, too, carried ir- 
refutable evidence that the political trials be- 
tween 1950 and 1954 were doubtful in their very 
essence, at this very time the unjustly convicted 
Communists were left to languish in prison and 
the names of those who had been rehabilitated 
were kept secret in a dishonest way, although 
previously we had written about them publicly 
as criminals in the papers and in the mass circu- 
lation pamphlets. Between 1956 and 1962 we 
were told continuously by authoritative quarters 
about the consequences of the personality cult 
and about the fact that, as far as the investiga- 
tion [of the trials] was concerned, everything 
was in order. 

. .. The order of the day for us now is the 
struggle for the realization of the right to voice 
and publish correct—that is, Marxist-Leninist— 
views even though they may conflict with the 
subjectivist views of official functionaries... . 


Miro Hysko, Professor of Journalism 
at Bratislava University, Pravda 
(Bratislava), June 3, 1963. 


[Certain opinions recently expressed in the 
press] often stem from a profoundly wrong in- 
terpretation of party policy in the past decade, 
particularly in the period from the 20th CPSU 
Congress up to our 12th Congress. Against 
historical truth and in direct contrast to the 
viewpoints taken by the 12th Congress, certain 
journalists try to make the public believe that 
this very period of the party’s activity had been 
most strongly marked by influences of the per- 
sonality cult. 

Everyone who in this period did not stand 
apart must clearly realize that since the 20th 
CPSU Congress, the policy of the party as a 
whole in its orientation and concrete aims has 
been consciously and permanently antidogmatic 
and has fully supported the CPSU’s efforts for 
making a Leninist course prevail in domestic 
and foreign policy, as well as in the interna- 
tional Communist movement against dogmatic, 
sectarian and nationalist trends. 


—Vladimir Koucky, Secretary of the 
CPCS CC, Rude pravo, April 11, 1964. 
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One can well imagine what would have hap- 
pened, even as late as 1959 or 1960, to a man 
who all but accused one of the top-ranking gov- 
ernment officials, and with him the entire party 
leadership, of complicity in multiple political 
murder. In 1963, however, the accuser not only 
got away with it, but his indictment of the 
country’s Prime Minister appeared on the pages 
of the official organ of the Communist Party of 
Slovakia, and his feat prompted Novotny to 
journey hurriedly to Slovakia to deliver a nerv- 
ous speech in his own and Siroky’s defense.” 
Nor were the subsequent sacrificial offerings of 
lesser scapegoats and other frantic endeavors 
and counter-attacks by the party leadership of 
any avail. On September 22, 1963, a stern com- 
munique announced that ‘“‘for deficiencies in his 
work, insufficient application of the party line 
in directing the activities of the government, 
and for some faults in his political activity in 
the past, as well as because of his unsatisfactory 
health,” 2° Viliam Siroky was removed from 
both the party Presidium and the office of Prime 
Minister. Along with him, Jaromir Dolansky 
was relieved as Vice-Premier, and a cluster of 
lesser Stalinist figures also lost their jobs. 
Thus, by October 1963, all but one of the top 
Stalinist purgers were either dead or down- 
graded. According to the final report of the 
party reviewing commission, 481 cases stem- 
ming from the era of the “personality cult’ had 
been reviewed and all but seventy of the victims 
acquitted or granted full or partial amnesty. 
Some of the victims of the purges, however, 


among them Rudolf Slansky, continued to be - 


held responsible for “‘gross violations of party 
statutes and principles,’ and their original 
expulsion from the party was therefore re- 
affirmed. Finally, as an overt gesture toward 
the new Pope, several jailed Roman Catholic 
bishops were pardoned and Archbishop Josef 
Beran, the Primate of Czechoslovakia, was re- 
leased from confinement. None of the high 
clerics, however, was readmitted to the exercise 
of his religious functions. 


Ideological Ferment 


The struggle over the rehabilitation of the 
victims of Stalinism in Czechoslovakia was ac- 
companied by unprecedented activity in all 
walks of the country’s intellectual and artistic 


*5 Rude pravo, June 138, 1963. 
26 Tbid., Sept. 22, 1963. 
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life. In flagrant disregard of the orthodox di- 
rectives of the 12th CPCS Congress, Czecho- 
slovakia’s intellectuals presented the party lead- 
ers in 1963-64 with a challenge that surpassed, 
in vigor and ideological boldness as well as in 
the number and status of the challengers, any- 
thing previously experienced by the Prague 
regime. Revisionism, which had hitherto been 
rather timid and inarticulate in Czechoslovakia 
by comparison with Poland and Hungary, sud- 
denly blossomed forth. From several magazines 
and cultural organizations whose editorial 
boards and steering committees had gradually 
assimilated a few liberal minds, there came a 
barrage of revisionist arguments aimed at the 
dogmatism and neo-Stalinism entrenched in the 
party apparatus. 

Ignoring Novotny’s warning that ‘no one 
must touch our Communist Party, its program, 
our socialist system,” 2? the revisionists took 
issue with some of the fundamental party tenets 
which hitherto had been held sacrosanct. They 
rejected “the dogma of the immaculateness of 
proletarian origin” 2* and “the sectarian-dog- 
matic interpretation of the leading role of the 
proletariat.” ?? They scored the “hypertrophic 
application” of class bias, and denounced the 
class criterion as a “‘fictitious value,” a “harmful 
anachronism” and a “monstrous sectarian ex- 
cess” that had seriously distorted the concept of 
morality.*° 

Against the “scholastic clinging of dogma- 
tists to the letter of the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism,” they stressed the imperative neces- 
sity of “the ideals of socialist humanism,” 
pleaded for a “humanization” of Marxism, and 
questioned the concept of “collective happi- 
ness.” ** They lashed out at the disregard of 
individual needs and the lopsided emphasis on 
the collective interests of society.*? They re- 
proved the stagnation of Marxian ethics, the 
tendency of the party leaders to “consider 
morality as something secondary, as some old 
and unnecessary rubbish preserved in people’s 
minds merely as a survival of old religious and 
bourgeois education.” ** They even managed to 
find journals willing to publish such heretical 
statements as the view that party members were 


27 Novotny’s speech in Ostrava, Rude pravo, Mar. 24, 
63 


*8 Rasla in Kulturny zivot, Nov. 16, 1963. 

29 Rudolf Hoffman in Kulturny zivot, No. 42, 19638. 

80Tvan Klima in Literarni noviny, Jan. 25, 1964, 
Ondrej Pavlik in Kulturny zivot, Aug. 17, 1963, and Jan 
Tomecek in Pravda, Dee. 9, 1963. 

31 Jaromir Janousek’s review of Jiri Cvetl, Clovek a 
svetovy nazor (Man and a World View), 1962, in F%lo- 
soficky casopis, No. 5, 1968, pp. 708 ff; and Frantisek 
Andrascik in Kulturny zivot, Dec. 7, 1963. 

32 Jan Tomecek, in Pravda, Dec. 9, 1963. 

33 Ondrej Pavlik in Kulturny zivot, Aug. 7, 1963. 


not always unconditionally obligated to fulfill 
the directives of higher party organs, or that 
the mass organizations should exercise the right 
of popular control over the party.** 


F. the first time since the 1948 Com- 


munist takeover of Czechoslovakia, fresh un- 
orthodox ideas also found their way into eco- 
nomic thought, hitherto an exclusive arena of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. Prompted by the 
disastrous performance of their country’s econ- 
omy in recent years, as well as by the writings 
of some of their Yugoslav, Polish, Hungarian, 
and even Soviet colleagues, several important 
Czechoslovak economists began in 1963 and 
1964 to oppose publicly various precepts and 
taboos of Stalinist economic doctrine. They 
criticized the ‘canonized model of planned so- 
cialist economy” and the suitability of the Soviet 
economic model for more advanced industrial 
countries, such as Czechoslovakia.** They at- 
tacked the “cult of the plan” as an integral 
part of the proscribed “personality cult” and 
urged that production be exposed to the pres- 
sures of the market.*® 

Voices were raised against the “entire system 
of teaching political economy” as leading to a 
dogmatic way of thinking, to an underestima- 
tion of the accomplishments of capitalism, and 
to a disregard of “the fundamental contradic- 
tions in socialism, the negative aspects and re- 
tarding forces in socialism.” The party was 


urged to implement the law of supply and de- . 


mand, a “law hundred times evicted, but hun- 
dred times returned.” **? Noting, heretically, 
that “capitalism was applying the results of 
the scientific-technical revolution much more 
quickly and consistently” than Communist 
Czechoslovakia,** some economists asserted that 
collectivization and nationalization must not be 
considered ends in themselves, and that the 
preference given to capital over consumer goods 
production must cease.*® The Head of the De- 
partment of Economics of Bratislava Univer- 
sity went even so far as to express the belief 
that it was necessary to “begin to criticize so- 
‘cialism as a social system.” *° 


34 Vladimir Manak in Kulturny zivot, No. 28, 1963, and 
Frantisek Zdobina citing Helena Sleisova in Rude pravo, 
Oct. 3, 1963. 

85 R. Selucky in Kulturny zivot, Aug. 10, 19638. 

36 R,. Kocanda in Rude pravo, Jan. 8, 1964. 
wha Ondracek, in Hospodarske noviny, Dec. 13, 

38 R, Selucky in Kulturni tvorba, Jan. 30, 1964. 

39 Ondracek, op. cit., also, Evzen Loebl in Kulturny 
Zivot, Sept. 28, Oct. 5 and 12, 1963. 

40 Z, Haba in Hospodarske noviny, Nov. 8 and 15, 1963. 


Nor have other fields of knowledge and 
creative work been spared revisionist intru- 
sions. As could have been anticipated after the 
writers’ and journalists’ gatherings in the 
spring of 1963, it is in the fields of literature 
and literary criticism that revisionist feelings 
have surged highest. More surprising, however, 
has been their impact on historiography, tradi- 
tionally one of the disciplines most afflicted by 
doctrinal rigidity in Communist countries. 
“Disrespect for historical truth,” refusal to 
allow historians access to sources and archives, 
and falsification of historical documents—these 
are just a few samples of the criticisms to which 
the historiography of the era of the ‘‘personality 
cult” has been subjected in 1963 and 1964.** 
Simultaneously, the repentant historians began 
correcting at least some of the distortions of 
the Stalin era, such as “the incorrect, deroga- 
tory and sectarian view” of the role of the 
Czechs and Slovaks who had fought against the 
Germans on the Western front in World War II, 
or the disparaging attitude adopted toward the 
Slovak and Prague anti-German uprisings of 
1944 and 1945.42 Naturally, the history of the 
Communist Party itself is to be rewritten, al- 
though it is rather unlikely, to say the least, 
that the entire truth will be told in this delicate 
field. 

Many more telling instances of revisionist 
inroads could be cited from these and other 
fields, such as education, law, philosophy, re- 
ligion, sociology (once again recognized as a 
legitimate science), and even modern mythol- 
ogy (the stocky figure of “Father Frost,” who 
had been imported from Russia as an atheist 
substitute for “Baby Jesus,” Central Europe’s 
Santa Claus, became another victim of de- 
stalinization). Unfortunately, lack of space 
does not permit any further elaboration. 


Conclusions 


What is the significance of all these develop- 
ments? How far has destalinization in Czecho- 
slovakia really progressed? Will the gains that 
have been made last, or will they be dissipated 


41 See, for instance Z. Richtova in Dejiny a soucasnost, 
No. 7, July 1963; Jan Kren in Kulturni tvorba, May 23 
and 30, 1963: K. Pichlik in Dejiny a soucasnost, No. 8, 
Aug., 1963; V. Vavra and E, Cejka in Kulturni tvorba, 
Aug. 1, 1963. 

42 T. Brod and E. Cejka, Na zapadni fronte (On the 
Western Front), warmly welcomed by reviewers; 
Husak in Kulturny zivot, Aug. 3, 1963; A. J. Liehm in 
Literarni noviny, Sept. 7, 1963. 
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again like most of the benefits of previous 
thaws? Or is there a real chance this time of 
expanding them in the future? 

To arrive at some tentative answers, let us 
single out the most important elements of the 
recent developments, especially those that are 
without precedent in previous periods of liberal- 
ization: 

1) In striking contrast to earlier attempts at 
destalinization, the present wave has hit the 
very pinnacle of Communist power in the state, 
causing the removal of several top-ranking 
Communists and barely missing the number- 
one man. Thus, the old Stalinist clique, which 
had managed to ride out all previous storms 
unscathed, has finally been broken—surely the 
most significant single aspect of the recent 
developments. 

2) All the major revisionist victories—the 
virtual elimination of the old Stalinist leader- 
ship, the rehabilitation of the victims of the 


When Do Liberals 
Become Sectarians? 


Recently the Ideological Commission and the 
Presidium of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party occupied themselves with an analysis of 
the situation of our cultural periodicals, and, 
together with an appreciation of positive 
features on the basis of voluminous factual 
background material, they expressed their grave 
concern over the ideological orientation of cer- 
tain periodicals and the sometimes inadequate 
social responsibility of their editors. It is 
necessary to mention this here because a sub- 
stantial part of the criticized articles belong to 
the field of social sciences or their doubtful 
and confused popularization. 


The issue is not only that certain self-ap- 
pointed combatants against dogmatism in this 
field open the doors to liberalism and sometimes 
even bourgeois ideology. Their disproportion- 
ately loud utterances are often also accom- 
panied by terror against the views of their 
opponents, by extreme intolerance, intimidation 
and silencing; that is, by methods of grossest 
sectarianism. 


—Vladimir Koucky, Secretary of the CPCS 
CC, Rude pravo (Prague), April 11, 1964. 
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1951-54 trials, and the conquest of a notable 
measure of freedom of criticism and cautious 


_ dissent in a number of sensitive areas—have 


been gained through a stubborn uphill struggle 
against the solid front of party stalwarts fight- 
ing tooth and nail against every liberalizing ef- 
fort. Unlike some of the previous thaws, this 
one has not been the usual safety-valve opera- 
tion of granting concessions from above and 
keeping them within foreordained bounds. 

3) Revisionists, including most of the boldest 
critics of the party’s restrictive policies, have 
succeeded this time in obtaining a substantial 
number of seats in the governing bodies of 
several important cultural organizations, such 
as the Czechoslovak and Slovak writers’ unions, 
as well as on the editorial boards of such widely- 
read magazines as Kulturny zivot and Literarnt 
noviny. They have thus gained an important 
organizational footing and access to invaluable 
media of communication, so that they no longer 
have to go begging to neo-Stalinist officials in 
order to get their views before the public. 

4) A major role in making the revisionist 
successes possible must undoubtedly be ascribed 
to recent economic setbacks. Since Czecho- 
slovakia ranks (together with East Germany) 
as the most advanced industrial country of the 
Communist orbit, and since her industrial slow- 
down has now entered its fourth consecutive 
year,**? more and more Czechs and Slovaks, in- 
cluding many Communists, have begun to sus- 
pect that the “bourgeois” theory of the inevita- 
ble levelling-off in the pace of economic growth 
when a country has reached higher production 
plateaus might not be altogether wrong. Not- 
ing a similar though less pronounced economic 
slackening in the Soviet Union, they have begun 
to question the ‘theory of the undiminished 
rate” of their economic development.‘ What is 
more, many influential Czechoslovak economists 
now doubt whether anything but a very drastic 
and quite unorthodox revamping of the entire 
economic system could ever restore a respect- 
able rate of economic growth. Coming shortly 
after “outproducing capitalism” had been offi- 
cially proclaimed the decisive weapon for at- 
taining Communist victory on a global scale, 
these gnawing doubts about the much-adver- 


48 Once again, not even the modest 1 percent increase 
planned for industrial production and the 0.7 percent 
increase planned for labor productivity were fulfilled in 
19638. The volume of industrial production fell even 
below the 1962 level and so did the national income. 
Agricultural production fared better than in 1962, but 
still remained below 1960 on a per capita basis. Prace, 
Jan. 28, 1964. For a recent analysis of Czechoslovak 
economic problems, see, John M. Montias, “A Plan for 
All Seasons,” Survey (London), No. 51, Apr. 1964, p. 63. 

44 Jan Kovacik in Praca, Feb. 9, 1964. 


tised superiority of Soviety-type economies have 
gravely damaged the Communist leaders’ pres- 
tige and improved the position of their critics. 

5) Another boost for the revisionist cause in 
Czechoslovakia came from the persistent secular 
trend towards liberalization in most of the other 
countries of the Soviet bloc, including the Soviet 
Union itself. It was the recrudescence of neo- 
Stalinism throughout the Soviet orbit following 
the suppression of the Hungarian uprising that, 
more than anything else, cut short the Czecho- 
slovak thaw of 1956. Mutatis mutandis, the 
gradual return of more liberal trends in the 
early 1960’s in the USSR, Hungary, and even 
traditionally rigid Bulgaria and Rumania, as 
well as the stepped-up rapprochement between 
the Soviet bloc and Yugoslavia, could not but 
embolden the ordinarily cautious Czechoslovak 
revisionists. Indeed, references to “anti-dogma- 
tist” gains in other parts of the bloc, especially 
the Soviet Union, Hungary and Poland, have 
been occasionally used by advocates of a similar 
course in Czechoslovakia. 

6) The cause of Czechoslovak revisionism 
has also profited from the fact that the Slovaks 
rather than the Czechs have assumed the lead- 
ing role. In view of the longstanding sensitivity 
of Czech-Slovak relations, a violent suppression 
of revisionism might have been construed as a 
revival of anti-Slovakism and Czech chauvin- 
ism, and this the Prague regime could ill afford 
under the delicate circumstances of 1963-64. 


\ \ hile the confluence and mutual interac- 


tion of the factors so far mentioned help to ex- 
plain why destalinization has made good head- 
way in Communist Czechoslovakia, there are 
other important aspects of the situation which 
are likely to favor the present conservative 
party leadership: 

(a) Although most of the chief purgers of 
the Stalin era have now lost their high party 
positions, they have not been replaced by men 
of discernibly liberal views. Neither Lenart, 
who has replaced Siroky, nor Dubcek, who has 
stepped into Bacilek’s shoes, nor Koucky, the 
new leading spokesman on matters of ideology, 
appears to be anything but a staunch party 
apparatchik much in the fashion of Novotny 
and Hendrych. Their statements and behavior 
up to now have reflected strictly conservative 
attitudes. Thus while gaining a useful foothold 
in various cultural organizations, the revision- 
ists have remained excluded from the leading 
party organs. 

(b) The new leadership, including so far 
Novotny himself, seem to be enjoying the active 


backing of Khrushchev who for a number of 
reasons has a great stake on containing revi- 
sionism in acceptable bounds and in preserv- 
ing the stability of existing party line-ups in 
Eastern Europe. Indeed, during the troubled 
days of 1962-63, Novotny and his people have 
been in frequent consultations with the Krem- 
lin. Khrushchev’s and Brezhnev’s public praise 
of Novotny as “our close friend,” “a loyal son 
of the Czechoslovak people,” and ‘‘an indefati- 
gable fighter for communism,” on the occasion 
of the solemn extension of the Czechoslovak- 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship in December 1968, 
was clearly meant to bolster Novotny’s posi- 
on . 

(c) The industrial workers, whose active 
support would be needed if revisionist criticism 
were to be translated into significant political 
action, have so far been rather passive. Apart 
from certain abortive stirrings following Ba- 
rak’s arrest in 1962, a good deal of grumbling 
about various material shortages and a growing 
cynicism concerning the party’s promises, there 
has been as yet no indication of any major po- 
litical unrest among the workers or their 
spokesmen. While the writers’ and journalists’ 
gatherings of April-May 1963 seethed with dis- 
content, the congress of the Revolutionary 
Trade Union Movement, held roughly at the 
same time, proceeded tamely along well-trodden 
dogmatist lines. 

(d) Nor have Czechoslovakia’s non-Com- 
munists thus far made any move to exert their 
influence. While rejoicing undoubtedly at the 
party’s inner fracas and secretly wishing the re- 
visionists luck, they have evidently been skep- 
tical as to the outcome and thought it therefore 
wiser to sit on the fence. In a marked contrast to 
their counterparts in Poland, Czechoslovakia’s 
puppet ‘“non-Communist” parties have contin- 
ued all along in their usual sycophantic behav- 
ior and utter subservience to the leadership of 
the Communist Party.*® 

(e) Finally, note should be taken of the 
greatly stepped-up counter-offensive unleashed 
by the regime toward the close of 1963. An 
“Ideological Plenum” of the CPCS Central 
Committee met in a two-day session in Decem- 
ber 1963 and its proceedings amounted to one 
long anti-revisionist tirade. It viciously criti- 
cised “the harmless and untenable licentious- 


45 Rude pravo, Dec. 13 and 17, 1963. 

46 See, for instance, the proceedings of the All-State 
Conference of the Czechoslovak Socialist Party and of 
its Central Committee, Rude pravo, Jan. 12, 1963, 
Svobodne slovo, Apr. 2, 1963, and Rude pravo, Oct. 11, 
1963. Also, the sessions of the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak People’s Party, Rude pravo, Jan. 12, 1963, 
and Jan. 6, 1964. 
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ness” of the press, scored the ‘“‘shameful role” 
played by the leading revisionist magazines, ac- 
cused the revisionists of attempts “slyly to dis- 
credit responsible party workers” and of “po- 
litical blackmail,” called for a tightening of 
party controls over all communications media, 
and hinted even at the necessity of replacing 
undesirable members of editorial boards with 
“deeply convinced Communists.” * 


47 Rude pravo, Dec. 20-23, 1963. 


Thus the revisionist-conservative duel that 
characterized the Czechoslovak political scene 
in the last two years seems to be inconclusively 
tied for the time being. It appears unlikely that 
the party leadership could once again push the 
situation back to where it had been before the 
latest revisionist drive began. But it is just as 
unlikely that the revisionists could hope for any 
further meaningful advancement of their cause 
in the nearest future—unless some radical de- 
velopment in the Soviet party hierarchy should 
produce an unexpected new opening. 


Rumania: Onto the Separate Path 


he winds of change that have swept 
across Eastern Europe with varying intensity 
since 1953 seem finally to have engulfed Ru- 
mania. But while the belated paving of the 
new, specifically Rumanian “road to commu- 
nism” has occasionally involved spectacular 
and hitherto unthinkable deviations from the 
Soviet master blueprint for the Communist 
world, it has not—so far at least—been ac- 
companied by the type of “liberalization” that 
characterizes the “national communism” of 
Yugoslavia or Poland. The Rumanian Work- 
ers’ [Communist] Party remains firmly in 
power, and according to present indications the 
control of the central organs over the manage- 
ment of the economy and other areas of public 
life is to be strengthened further. 
Nevertheless, one should not underestimate 
the quiet revolution that has taken place in 


Associate Professor of Political Science at the City 
College of New York (New York City), Mr. Braham 
has written extensively on Rumanian as well as 
general East European and Soviet affairs. He is the 
editor of Readings in Soviet Politics and Govern- 
ment, just published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
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By Randolph L. Braham 


Rumania during the past two years. It has 
brought about significant changes in the coun- 
try’s internal and international affairs, changes 
which reflect above all the disarray in the once 
monolithic Communist bloc. For indeed, with- 
out the ever widening split within the world 
Communist movement, Rumania’s recent dis- 
play of independence and economic nationalism 
would be inconceivable. The stiffening resist- 
ance of the Rumanian leadership to Khru- 
shchev’s plans for the economic integration of 
the bloc, its ostentatious neutrality in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, its conspicuous rapprochement 
with Albania, its refusal to attend the high- 
level conference of Soviet and East European 
leaders in East Berlin in June 1963, its eager- 
ness to expand trade and cultural relations with 
the West, and the spectacular measures recently 
adopted for the de-Russification of Rumanian 
life—all these things vividly testify to the 
growing strength of nationalism in this once 
most servile of Soviet satellite states. 
Paralleling to some extent the historical ex- 
perience of Yugoslavia, the “revolt” in Ru- 
mania began with a refusal to sacrifice na- 
tional economic goals of industrialization for 


the sake of enhancing the overall productive ef- 
ficiency of the Comecon nations as a bloc. This 
resistance to Khrushchev’s plan for the integra- 
tion and specialization of the economies of the 
bloc nations, at first strictly economic in nature, 
gradually acquired some political overtones that 
were even more disquieting to the leaders in 
the Kremlin. Bucharest’s decision to reestab- 
lish full diplomatic relations with Albania, the 
publication in Rumania of the now famous 
Chinese letter of June 14, 1963, and increasing 
Rumanian diplomatic and economic activities 
in the West must have convinced the Soviet 
leaders of the determination of the Rumanian 
Communist regime to pursue policies calculated 
to advance its own national interests. 

The seriousness of the issues involved was 
indicated by the many hectic top-level confer- 
ences held in various Communist capitals and 
the veritable pilgrimages of Soviet and satellite 
leaders to Bucharest during the years 1961-63. 
From all discernible .signs, the attempts that 
were made to dissuade the Rumanians from 
following a “narrow, independent’ course 
failed. Despite this, the Soviet leaders, ap- 
parently mindful of the lesson of 1956 and 
anxious not to amplify the already grave divi- 
sions in the Communist camp, have adhered to 
a soft line in their dealings with the Rumanians. 


R umania’s differences with the Soviet Un- 


ion stemmed from the ambitious industrializa- 
tion program embodied in the Six-Year Plan 
and long-range development plan (to 1975) 
adopted by the Third Congress of the Ruman- 
ian Workers’ Party in June 1960. From Mos- 
cow’s point of view, the Rumanian commitment 
to rapid, full-scale industrialization and mod- 
ernization conflicted with the Soviet plan for 
the multilateral integration and specialization 
of the Comecon members’ economies. The Ru- 
manians, on the other hand, feared that under 
the Soviet plan, which had the support of the 
industrially more advanced Comecon countries, 
Rumania would be kept a primary supplier of 
raw materials, with an industry geared solely 
to the manufacture of petrochemical, lumber, 
food and light industrial products. 

Although the Rumanians agreed at the Mos- 
cow Comecon conference of June 6-7, 1962, to 
support and abide by the “principles of inter- 
national socialist division of labor,’’ they sub- 
sequently made it clear that they expected these 
principles to be applied in accordance with the 
provisions of the Moscow Declaration of 1960. 
This position was underlined in a rather re- 
markable communique issued at the conclusion 


of an enlarged special plenum of the Central 
Committee (March 5-8, 1963). The communi- 
que went noticeably out of its way to reaffirm 
the correctness of the stand taken by the party 
and government leaders and to praise the man- 
ner in which Alexandru Birladeanu, chief Ru- 
manian Comecon delegate, had carried out his 
responsibilities at the various Comecon ses- 
sions. While acknowledging the “validity” of 
the principles of international division of labor, 
the statement vigorously stressed the import- 
ance of implementing them in accordance with 
the principles of “national independence and 
sovereignty, full equality of rights, comradely 
mutual assistance, and mutuai benefit.” 

After the Comecon conference of June 1962, 
a number of top-level Communist delegations, 
including those headed by Khrushchev (June 
1962), Ulbricht (September 1962), and Pod- 
gorny (May-June 1963), went to Bucharest to 
attempt to persuade the Rumanians of the wis- 
dom of economic integration. The Rumanians, 
however, stuck tenaciously to their position 
both on nationalist-economic and doctrinal 
grounds, invoking Lenin’s thesis that the crea- 
tion of capital-goods industry, with particular 
emphasis on machine-making, is a necessary 
step in the process of building a fully-developed 
socialist state. The struggle reached a climax 
in the summer of 1963, ending in the virtual 
capitulation of the more advanced Comecon na- 
tions to Rumania. The Soviet plan of integra- 
tion and specialization was shelved at the Mos- 
cow inter-party conference of July 24-26, 1963, 
which, to the great satisfaction of the Ruman- 
ians, reaffirmed the principles of ‘equality, 
strict observance of sovereignty, and mutual 
comradely assistance” as enunciated in the 
Moscow Declaration of 1960, and emphasized 
that “the best possible basis for multilateral 
coordination of plans is provided by bilateral 
consultations between member states.” * 

With the victory of bilateralism over multi- 
lateralism and of ‘national’ industrialization 
over multilateral integration and specializa- 
tion firmly established, Comecon seems to have 
entered a new phase of relative tranquility. 
Although no spectacular successes have as yet 
been achieved, the Comecon nations appear to 
be manifesting a more cooperative spirit, as 


1For further details, see J. F. Brown, “Rumania 
Steps Out of Line,” Survey (London), No. 49, October 
1963, pp. 19-34. (Just as the present article was going 
to press, an important new “policy analysis’? made 
public in Bucharest following a week-long special ses- 
sion of the Central Committee re-emphasized Rumania’s 
opposition to any outside interference in its indus- 
trialization program and to the establishment of any 
supranational control body for Comecon. See Scinteza 
[Bucharest], April 26, 1964.) 
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reflected, for example, in the agreements 
reached late last year for a partial pooling of 
freight-car facilities, establishment of the Com- 
econ Bank for Economic Cooperation, and con- 
certed development of chemical industries.” 


R umania’s conspicuous display of eco- 


nomic independence can to a large extent be 
attributed to the increasingly discernible ‘‘na- 
tional Communist” conceptions of the Ruma- 
nian leaders. Although they are still among 
the least popular Communist rulers in Eastern 
Europe, these leaders—now mostly home- 
trained, non-intellectual persons of Rumanian 
ethnic origin and Greek Orthodox religious 
background—seem to have impressed the tra- 
ditionally Russophobe Rumanians* with their 
ambitious plans to exploit the country’s vast 
natural resources for the achievement of com- 
prehensive industrialization. 

Especially noticeable is the changing image 
of Gheorghiu-Dej, who has now become the 
symbol of Rumania’s economic independence. 
A strongman who avoids dramatic gestures, 
the chief of state and party has consistently 
followed a prudent, though often ruthless, 
policy that has enabled him to remain in power 
through all the twists and turns of the postwar 
“people’s democratic” era. Paradoxically 
enough, up until his recent economic “revolt,” 
he had managed to survive mainly by consist- 
ently, though not always enthusiastically, toe- 
ing the Moscow line. He seems to have a politi- 
cal sixth sense and a keen sensitivity to 
changing political winds that have made him 
singularly successful in adjusting to, and even 
anticipating, many of the decisions taken by 
the Kremlin. Thus, for example, when the 22nd 
CPSU Congress (October 1961) called for a 
renewal of destalinization, Gheorghiu-Dej 
could ‘‘demonstrate” that Rumania had to a 
large extent already accomplished such a pro- 
gram. Although, on the eve of the Congress, 
he had laid a wreath at the Lenin-Stalin mau- 
soleum to honor ‘the brilliant teacher of the 
world Communist movement, V. I. Lenin, and 

. . his disciple, J. V. Stalin,” he fully agreed 


2 These measures were adopted at the 9th and 10th 
sessions of the Comecon Executive Committee, held in 
Moscow (October 15-22, 1963) and Bucharest (Decem- 
ber 17-21, 1963), respectively. For the texts of the com- 
muniques, see Scinteia, Oct. 24 and Dec. 22, 1963. 

3 Although Communist historians emphasize Russia’s 
contributions to the establishment of Rumania as an in- 
dependent state, the Rumanians have long been deeply 
antagonistic towards the Russians, particularly resent- 
so loss of Bessarabia and northern Bukovina to the 

R. 
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the next day with Khrushchev’s new exposure 
of Stalin’s crimes. 

Reporting on the 22nd Congress to the 
Plenum of the Rumanian party Central Com- 
mittee (November 30-December 5, 1961), 
Gheorghiu-Dej implied that the anti-Stalin 
campaign in Rumania had already begun in 
1952 (in Stalin’s lifetime!) with the elimina- 
tion of the Pauker-Luca-Georgescu group, and 
had been carried further with the purging of 
Iosif Chisinevschi and Miron Constantinescu in 
1957. In order to divest himself of responsi- 
bility, he attributed the crimes committed dur- 
ing the Stalin era to the activities of these 
already-purged comrades. In March 1962 he 
paid further deferénce to the political require- 
ments of the times by instituting a series of 
formal destalinization decrees, but these meas- 
ures were conspicuously devoid of any real 
elements of “liberalization” such as accom- 
panied the drive against the personality cult 
in Poland, or even Hungary. They pertained 
primarily to the removal of Stalin’s name, as 
well as those of living Rumanian and foreign 
Communists, from streets, squares, parks and 
a variety of enterprises and institutions.‘ 


| bane in spite of the spectacular changes in 
some areas of Rumanian policy in recent years, 
the country continues to be the most heavily 
policed in the Soviet East European bloc. The 
party’s grip on every aspect of national life— 
its control over artists, writers, scientists, stu- 
dents, workers, and all other segments of the 
population—remains in many respects as tight 
as it ever was, even at the height of the Stalin 
era. Should the present position of the Chinese 
Communists ever prevail in the world Com- 
munist movement, Gheorghiu-Dej could well 
prove that he has been a Stalinist all along! 
The vehicle of control is still the party, and 
there is nothing in the presently available evi- 
dence to show that Gheorghiu-Dej’s position 
at the helm is challenged. While the technical 
echelons of the party hierarchy have received 
added responsibilities and the party member- 
ship rolls have been considerably enlarged,’ the 


4 For further details of the destalinization process in 
Rumania, see G. M. Razi, “Rumania: Don’t Rock the 
Boat!,” Problems of Communism, No. 3 (May-June), 
1962, pp. 18-21. 

5 Under a decision of the Central Committee Plenum 
of April 23-25, 1962, the regulations governing admis- 
sion to party membership were eased, making it possible 
for former members of the peasant and bourgeois par- 
ties to join. The Plenum also abolished the formerly 
required period of candidacy for persons who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in industry and agriculture or 


decision-making process is still concentrated in 
the hands of Gheorghiu-Dej’s entourage.°® 

By virtue of the governmental changes of 
March 1961, the party First Secretary emerged 
also as head of state, symbolizing the formal 
unification of the party and government appa- 
ratuses. The major modification in the govern- 
mental structure was the abandonment of the 
Soviet-style Presidium (of the Grand National 
Assembly) as the chief executive organ and its 
replacement by a 17-member State Council 
similar to the one adopted earlier in Czechoslo- 
vakia. The changes also involved a reduction 
in the number of ministries and the establish- 
ment of economic councils—“the Rumanian 
sovnarkhozy’—intended to operate under the 
auspices of the executive committees of the 
regional people’s councils.’ While the reorgan- 
ization was presumably designed to increase 
the efficiency of the state administration, it 
resulted in fact in a closer subordination of the 
administrative powers of the government ap- 
paratus to the party Politburo and Central 
Committee than is to be found in any other 
East European country. At the same time, a 
39-member commission was established under 
the chairmanship of Gheorghiu-Dej to draw 
up a new constitution. This document has yet 
to be announced,® but it is expected to follow 
the Czechoslovakian example of 1960 and 
formalize Rumania’s transition from a “peo- 
ple’s democracy” to a “socialist republic.” 

Since the governmental changes of 1961, the 
Rumanian Communists have pursued an in- 
creasingly dynamic and flexible, if not always 
successful, domestic and international policy. 
In the domestic sphere, the ambitious drive for 
rapid and comprehensive industrialization has 
been coupled with the relentless execution of 
the agricultural collectivization program 
launched soon after the proclamation of the 
people’s democratic regime in 1948. This pro- 
gram was completed in April 1962, and the 


made important contributions to Rumania’s economic de- 
velopment. Such persons could henceforth be immedi- 
ately accepted as full members. By the summer of 1963, 
party enrollment had increased to an all-time high of 
1.1 million, or about 5.6 percent of the total population. 
“Munca Organizatorica la Nivelul Sarcinilor Actuale,” 
poe de Clasa (Bucharest), Vol. 43, No. 7, July 1963, 
pp. 3-13. 

6 For a background study of the present Rumanian 
leadership, see D. A. Tomasic, “The Rumanian Com- 
munist Leadership,” Slavic Review, No. 3 (October), 
1961, pp. 477-494. 

7 For the various decrees relating to the governmental 
changes of 1961, see Buletinul Oficial al Marti Adunari 
Nationale a Republicii Populare Romine (Bucharest), 
Vol. 10. No. 9, March 25, 1961, pp. 137-44. 

8 Ibid. Although more than three years have passed 
since the establishment of the commission, no concrete 
steps have yet been taken towards adoption of the new 
constitution. 


Ministry of Agriculture was then abolished and 
the administration of “socialist collective and 
state farms” transferred to a Higher Council 
of Agriculture.’ Hopes for higher agricultural 
yields, however, do not seem to have been ful- 
filled; in fact, in the year following the comple- 
tion of collectivization, the level of net agricul- 
tural production actually declined.1° Nor does 
the present picture look much rosier in con- 
sumer goods production and housing. Although 
the party and government have been trying to 
increase the output of light industrial products 
and the level of housing construction, they have 
not been willing to divert adequate investment 
funds from capital goods industry to ensure 
progress in these areas. 


umania seems to have been more success- 
ful in the international sphere, especially in the 
drive to assert its economic independence and 
break through the isolation that characterized 
its position during the Stalin era. Taking ad- 
vantage of the increased maneuverability af- 
forded by the dissensions in the Communist 
world, especially the Sino-Soviet conflict, Ru- 
mania has conspicuously broadened its con- 
tacts with both the non-Comecon Communist 
states and the free world. While maintaining 
friendly relations with the Soviet-bloc nations, 
Rumania has reestablished full diplomatic rela- 
tions with Albania," developed its political and 


9 The measures relating to the reorganization of agri- 
culture were taken at the close of a special four-day 
session of the Grand National Assembly (April 27-30, 
1962). For the text of the proceedings and decrees. see 
Scinteia, April 28, May 1, May 13, and May 15, 1962. 

10 The decline was due to a combination of inefficiency 
and bad weather. According to a survey of the US De- 
partment of Agriculture, net agricultural production in 
1962-63 was expected to be 4 percent below the 1961-62 
level; total grain production for 1962 was estimated 
about 10 percent lower than in 1961, and about 20 per- 
cent below the planned goal. The rate of mechanization 
in 1962-63 also seems to have slowed down in comparison 
with 1960-61. The number of tractors supplied in 1962 
and planned for delivery in 1963 was 20 percent below 
the 1961 level. The absence of any increase in net agri- 
cultural production during the first three years of the 
Six-Year Plan means that “virtually all of the 70 to 80 
percent increase planned for 1965 is still to be accom- 
plished.” The Eastern Europe Agricultural Situation. 
Supplement No. 3 to the 1963 World Agricultural Situa- 
tion. Washington, D.C., US Department of Agriculture, 
Economic Research Service, 1963, pp. 38-42. 

11 The cordiality of Rumanian-Albanian relations pre- 
sents a striking contrast to the coolness between Albania 
and the other Soviet satellites. At the time of the 
funeral of Medar Shtylla, late head of the Albanian 
People’s Assembly, Tirana Radio (Dec. 21, 1963) gave 
special publicity to the fact that both the Rumanian and 
Chinese Ambassadors had laid wreaths at the ceremony. 
The Rumanian-Albanian trade agreements for 1963 
(March 7, 1963) and 1964 (Dec. 28, 1963), moreover, 
called for “considerable increases” in trade. 
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cultural ties with China, and embarked on an 
ambitious cooperative investment program 
with Yugoslavia. 

But even though the Rumanians seem to be 
going out of their way to foster good relations 
and broaden their contacts with Peking,’ they 
have consistently made it clear that they sup- 
port Moscow in the Sino-Soviet ideological dis- 
pute. During the Sino-Soviet ideological talks 
in Moscow last summer, for example, the Ru- 
manians published a pamphlet written by a 
member of the party Central Committee sup- 
porting “peaceful coexistence’ and coopera- 
tion with the West. The pamphlet fully en- 
dorsed the Soviet thesis that international 
problems should be solved through negotiation 
and mutual concessions, and it rejected as 
absurd the Chinese Communist position rela- 
tive to the exporting of revolutions. Later, in 
the fall of 1963, Prime Minister Ion Gheorghe 
Maurer made a major foreign policy statement 
in which he called for an end to polemics in 
the Sino-Soviet split and for the admission of 
“all socialist countries’? into Comecon, at the 
same time criticizing China implicitly by call- 
ing it “inadmissible” for Communist countries 
to launch “indiscriminate accusations [against 
one another], such as ‘treason to the interests 
of the peoples of the socialist camp .. .’ and 
‘smoothing the path for the return of capital- 
ismy ut 

Maurer’s “‘objective”’ public stand seems to 
have made a deep impression on Moscow, for 
early in March 1964 he was selected to head a 
top-level Rumanian party delegation to Peking. 
This initiative presumably had the encourage- 
ment of the Soviet leaders, who had often 
avowed their desire to end the public ideological 
debate with the Chinese,’ and appears to have 
been aimed at averting a formal split between 
the Soviet and Chinese parties. However, the 
Sino-Rumanian talks, which took place in Pe- 


12 In 1963, Rumania entered into a number of agree- 
ments with Peking relating to cultural exchanges (July 
6), scientific cooperation (July 8), and trade (Dec. 28). 
It is interesting to note that while the trade agreement 
for 1964 calls “for an increase in volume over the pre- 
ceding year,” Rumanian-Chinese trade had previously 
declined from 356.3 million lei in 1959 to 174.1 million 
lei in 1961. (N. Suta, op. cit.) 

18H. Dona, Un Principiu de Baza al Politicti Externe 
a RPR—Coexistenta Pasnica. Bucharest, Editura Po- 
litica, June 1963. 

147. G. Maurer, “The Inviolable Foundation of the 
Unity of the International Communist Movement,” 
World Marxist Review (Prague), Vol. 6, No. 11, No- 
vember 1963, pp. 11-20. Originally published in Scinteia, 
November 4, 1963. 

15 Moscow had actually avoided open polemics against 
the Chinese for almost six months prior to the departure 
of the Rumanian delegation. The evident failure of the 
delegation’s mission has been followed by Soviet resump- 
tion of the offensive. 
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king from March 8 to 10, apparently failed to 
achieve any positive results. This was indi- 
cated both by the brief and indifferent wording 
of the communique issued at the end of the 
talks and by the fact that the send-off given to 
the delegation was markedly devoid of the fan- 
fare and organized public enthusiasm that had 
marked its arrival. Although it had been orig- 
inally intimated that the conferees would ex- 
change views on “the unity of the socialist camp 
and the international Communist and workers’ 
movement,” the communique stated only that 
“questions of common concern” had been dis- 
cussed and that the talks had taken place ‘‘in 
a friendly atmosphere.” After a brief stopover 
in the North Korean capital, Maurer went to 
Gagry, on the Black Sea, where he conferred 
with Khrushchev (March 15-16), indirectly 
confirming the Soviet leader’s interest in the 
Rumanian mission. 


Though the mission obviously failed, the Ru- 
manians have continued to manifest an increas- 
ingly “neutralist’”’ position in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. They have consistently opposed a 
“showdown” conference of the world Com- 
munist parties that might formalize the intra- 
Communist split. Desirous of avoiding public 
polemics with Peking, the Rumanians, in con- 
trast to the other Soviet satellites, have re- 
fused to express public support of Khru- 
shchev’s resolute stand against Mao. This be- 
came particularly clear during the Moscow 
celebrations in honor of Khrushchev’s 70th 
birthday on April 17 last. The conspicuous ab- 
sence of Gheorghiu-Dej and the last-minute 
arrival of Maurer and Stoica made it quite ap- 
parent that the Rumanians, while supporting 
Moscow’s ideological position, are opposed to 
the tactics followed by the Soviet leaders to- 
wards the Chinese. 

Rumania’s position in the Sino-Soviet dispute 
was reviewed at a special Central Committee 
meeting of April 15-22, which had been con- 
vened—ostensibly to hear a report on the 
Maurer mission to Peking—just two days after 
the publication of Suslov’s attack on Peking 
(Pravda, April 3). The Soviet leader’s attack 
marked the end of the moratorium on public 
ideological debate which Moscow had unilater- 
ally adopted six months earlier. The timing of 
the Central Committee meeting and the deci- 
sion to award Khrushchev the “Star of the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic’—the country’s 
highest decoration—suggest that the Rumanian 
Communists, in their characteristic prudent 
manner, were anxious both to arm themselves 
against any possible accusation of deviationism 
from the Moscow line, and at the same time to 
avert the convocation of a “showdown” inter- 


national conference of Communist parties, of 
which the Rumanians evidently do not whole- 
heartedly approve.* 


umania’s rapprochement with China has 
not deterred the Bucharest leaders from simul- 
taneously fostering a steady amelioration of re- 
lations with the Yugoslavs, whom the Chinese 
denounce as “traitors to Marxism-Leninism.” 
Although Rumania had been in the front line 
of the battle against Tito during the 1948-55 
period of Soviet-Yugoslav antagonism, Ru- 
manian-Yugoslav relations have improved con- 
siderably since 1957. This improvement culmi- 
nated in a nine-day official visit to Yugoslavia 
by Gheorghiu-Dej in November last year, when 
the leaders of the two governments formally 
signed the long-awaited agreement on the con- 
struction and exploitation of the “Iron Gates” 
hydroelectric power and navigation complex on 
the Danube. The agreement envisages an in- 
vestment of $400 million in the project, which, 
when completed in the early 1970’s, is expected 
to produce 10 billion kilowatt-hours of power 
annually. The fact that this very costly project 
was undertaken outside the framework of Com- 
econ impressively demonstrates both the con- 
fidence of the two governments in the continua- 
tion of Yugoslav-Rumanian friendship and 
their growing economic independence.*® 
Even more significant, perhaps, are the 
moves which Rumania has made to expand 
trade relations with the non-Communist world, 
especially Western Europe, and to broaden 
diplomatic and cultural-scientific contacts with 
the West. It has concluded agreements with 
a number of Western countries (including Aus- 
tria, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Ice- 
land) reciprocally raising diplomatic repre- 
sentation between them to ambassadorial level, 
and it has also entered into a variety of techni- 
cal, scientific and cultural accords with indi- 


* Since this was written, the Rumanian party has 
made public an official statement (Scinteia, April 26) 
revealing that in March it urged the Soviet and Chinese 
parties to agree to participate in a three-party com- 
mission, with the Rumanian party acting as mediator, 
to prepare the way for the holding of a new conference 
of “all Communist parties of the world, and not merely 
certain parties.” The purpose of the conference, as 
described in the Rumanian statement, would be merely 
“to discuss and finalize” an appeal to all the Communist 
parties “to solve controversial issues in conformity with 
the norms jointly established at the 1957 and 1960 
Moscow conferences.” 

16 The Rumanians also maintain close trade relations 
with the Yugoslavs. The latest trade agreement was 
signed on December 24, 1963, covering the type and 
volume of goods to be exchanged in 1964. 


vidual Western governments.’* These accords 
have been supplemented by increased ex- 
changes of visits by governmental,’ parlia- 
mentary, technical-scientific, and academic del- 
egations, as well as artistic groups. 

Despite the fact that the propaganda image 
of the United States in Rumania continues to be 
that of chief “imperialist villain,’ Rumanian- 
American relations have undergone perceptible 
improvement since 1960, when an agreement 
was concluded for the settlement of claims of 
US nationals arising out of war damages, 
nationalization of American property, and com- 
mercial and financial debts.’® This was followed 
by agreements for modest but potentially prom- 
ising cultural-scientific exchanges,”° and there 
have recently been some portents of a possible 
resumption of economic contacts. In October 
1963, for example, the US Commerce Depart- 
ment granted a license permitting a private 
American company to provide technical data 
for the “design, procurement, equipment, con- 
struction, installation and operation of a basic 
oxygen steel mill” in Rumania." The friendlier 
tone of Rumanian-US relations was also evi- 
denced last year by the unprecedented presen- 
tation on Rumanian television, on the July 4th 
anniversary of US independence, of a special 
program consisting of American popular music 
and a documentary film. 

There have been various indications of Ru- 
mania’s growing international stature in re- 
cent years. In particular, Bucharest has as- 
sumed an increasingly active and important 
role in Balkan and Danubian affairs, as well as 
in the United Nations, where Rumania was 


(Continued on page 22) 


17 K.g., Rumania signed an agreement with Italy 
(Sept. 17, 1963) on cultural-scientific and technical ex- 
changes for 1963-64, one with France (Sept. 20) for 
1963-65, and one with Belgium (Nov. 13) for five years. 

18 Especially noteworthy was the visit of a Rumanian 
delegation, headed by Gheorghiu-Dej and Maurer, to 
Indonesia, India and Burma in the fall of 1962. The 
Rumanians have long been reported anxious to obtain 
Indian and Brazilian ore for their developing steel in- 
dustry in order to lessen their dependence on the USSR. 

19 The Rumanian-US agreement of March 20, 1960, 
provided for the payment by Rumania of a lump-sum 
settlement of $24,526,370. 

20 The most recent of these agreements was signed on 
December 19, 1963, for exchanges during 1964. Under 
earlier agreements, for instance, a Rumanian troupe of 
folk singers and dancers visited the United States in the 
fall of 1962; a highly successful “US Transport” exhibit 
was held in Rumania in the fall of 1963; a group of 
American oil industrialists and technicians visited Ru- 
manian oil installations in September-October 1963, and 
a Rumanian delegation headed by Ion Dumitru, Deputy 
Minister of the Petroleum and Chemical Industry, 
visited similar installations in the US. 

21 Hast Europe, Vol. 12, No. 12, December 19683, p. 63. 
Another indication of better Rumanian-US relations was 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman’s visit to 
Rumania in August 1963. 
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Nationalism in Bucharest. . . 


WE MET PURELY by chance, at a small seaside 
resort in Italy, where I rested my bones after finish- 
ing with a particularly boring reporting assign- 
ment. The woman was old, Jewish and Viennese- 
looking. Her son was dark-haired, thoughtful- 
looking, in early middle age. At first we had diffi- 
culty with the language—fluent but labored French 
on their side, equally labored and German-accented 
Italian on my side. But then we switched to German, 
and the ice was broken. 

The story they told me was almost my own, only 
transposed in time by about thirty years. The two 
were Rumanian Jews, highly educated people, the 
old woman the widow of a once successful lawyer, 
and the son some sort of a highly-placed technical 
administrator, or ex-administrator, with a respect- 
able education in modern economics and consider- 
able knowledge of Western economic theories. They 
had to wait here, in a cheap hotel, for their trans- 
atlantic passage tickets, which had been paid for by 
American relatives. 

I was amazed. Hadn’t the Rumanian Communists 
put an end to all Jewish emigration back in 1949? 
And weren’t Jews who as much as inquired about 
chances of joining their relatives in Israel being 
put in jail? 

The son smiled, a bit sadly: “You didn’t know? 
Here, have a look!” And he pulled from his pocket 
two valid Rumanian passports, with foreign visas 
stamped on them. Clearly, I didn’t know—nor did 
any other people, especially newspaper people (as 
far as I was informed), know a thing about the fate 
of the dark-haired man, whom I shall call Dr. Iliescu, 
and that of, perhaps, a few hundred, or thousand, ex- 
Rumanians like him. As it developed in the course 
of his narrative, my information was out of date 
by about a year or eighteen months. 


RUMANIA, DR. ILIESCU told me, was going 
through a unique process of “‘destalinization,”’ the 
major ingredient of which was a highly idiosyn- 
cratic nationalism manifested not only in the coun- 
try’s foreign (and especially foreign-trade) policies, 
but in its domestic policies as well. After having 
grudgingly granted, for some 13 or 14 years after 
the disappearance of the “National Front Govern- 
ment” of Petru Groza, some modicum of “cultural 
autonomy” to its national minorities (though not to 


the Jews), Rumanian communism has now ap- 
parently returned to the pan-Rumanianism of its 
predecessor, and has embarked upon a policy of 
“Rumanizing” the entire country. Not only has 
Russian been suppressed as a compulsory subject of 
school instruction, but the minority languages (Ger- 
man, Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Romany, the 
Gypsy tongue) have again been abolished as media 
of teaching in the former “minority” schools; they 
have now been granted the position of “first for- 
eign language” taught. Lutheran churches of the 
Transylvanian “Saxons” and Catholic ones of the 
“Swabian” Germans in the former Banate district, 
as well as Calvinist chapels and Catholic places of 
worship of the Hungarians, are being closed; and 
the process of abolishing Jewish synagogues con- 
tinues as before. Newspapers, book publishing, 
theater playing, and folk singing in the minority 
tongues are gradually petering out. Ambitious 
youngsters, eager to get on in life, have to 
“Rumanize” their names, and speak and write per- 
fect Rumanian. Those who are not willing to do so 
are told to join their “capitalist”? connections in the 
West or their “revisionist” co-nationals in Hungary 
or Bulgaria. Elderly people, in receipt of a pension 
or otherwise unemployable, are particularly ‘“en- 
couraged” to stop living at the expense of the 
“people” and to draw their support from their “re- 
actionary” relations abroad. 

Nevertheless, officially permitted emigration, 
though going on steadily, does not amount to more 
than a trickle. The reasons for this were made 
abundantly clear to me by Dr. Iliescu. 


IT WAS ALMOST literally the same story (and 
Dr. Iliescu, who had obviously read and heard much 
about the fate of the German Jews under Hitler, 
even used similar expressions) which I and my 
family had experienced so many years ago. Appli- 
cants for permission to leave the country have to 
trudge over a long and weary road from one govern- 
ment office to another, waiting for hours in long 
queues in the streets or in musty-smelling cor- 
ridors. Once they reach an oOfficial’s desk, they ob- 
tain a signed and stamped document—though, of 
course, for a high fee, frequently including a 
“golden handshake” for the man behind the office 
desk—which affirms, among other things, that the 
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applicant’s income tax and social security contribu- 
tions have been fully paid up to the (often hypo- 
thetical) date of his departure; that he has no debts 
to the recently opened deferred-payment shops; that 
there is no “moral” or political reason why permis- 
sion ought to be withheld; and that he “owes” the 
state no maintenance for an aged relative—for when 
the Communist “welfare state,” some years ago, in- 
creased its old-age pensions, it also issued a regula- 
tion that people earning above a certain minimum 
have the duty to “refund” to the state the pensions 
of close relatives such as fathers, mothers, or older 
brothers and sisters. Either these relatives must 
be taken out of the country by the applicants at 
their own expense and with a visa which is not easy 
to obtain for virtually unemployable persons, or the 
applicant has to “capitalize” his “debt” to the state 
in respect of the pension he is obliged to pay. 

The applicant, often treated deferentially by civil 
servants of the old Austrian school, or brutally by 
survivors from the semi-oriental “Iron Guard” of 
King Carol—exactly as my father had been ad- 
dressed reverently as “Herr Geheimrat” by maudlin 
old Prussian policemen who even wished him a good 
journey out of the Third Reich, or as “filthy Jew- 
swine” by young Nazi officeholders—has not reached 
the end of the road yet. In almost all cases, he has 
to negotiate with the State Bank and the State 
Museum Directorate about “valuables” to be left be- 
hind. These comprise every “work of art,” even if 
such “artifacts” are only indifferently painted 
family portraits; books; all jewelry; table silver 
(that is, if he has any left after frequenting the 
black market in order to finance his way out of the 
country) ; and furniture, which has to be sold at cut 
prices to friends or “donated” to children’s homes, 
“workers’ rest homes,” or “houses of culture’’—the 
transport, naturally, to be paid for by the donor. 
Cash and savings accounts, with the exception of 
the price of a railroad ticket and meal vouchers for 
meals en route, must be transferred to a blocked 
“Emigration Account” at the State Bank. My new 
friend used the Nazi term for this final extortion: 
“Reichsfluchtsteuer”’  (Reich-escape-tax), which 
Hitler imposed on the Jews who left before 1939. 

As all foreign correspondence is censored, and 
relations with people living abroad are suspect, the 
applicants are often hauled in by the police and 
accused of treacherous intentions. Sometimes they 


are kept under arrest for some time, without being 
brought to trial. On release, they usually find that 
their jobs are gone. This happens most frequently 
when the would-be emigrant visits a foreign em- 
bassy or legation—as he is forced to do, sooner or 
later, to get his visa. 

Germans living in Rumania are often kolkhoz 
farmers. Once they have made the necessary con- 
tact with a foreign embassy, they are expelled from 
the kolkhoz, and as their wages are paid them partly 
in kind, their families are exposed to starvation. 

“But then, emigrating must cost a fortune?” I 
asked. Dr. Iliescu nodded sadly: “It does, indeed. 
And if I had not had an aunt and several cousins in 
the West who sent me, in gift parcels, the valuable 
goods that fetch high prices in the black, or ‘gray’ 
market (textiles, cosmetics, etc.), I would never 
have made it, financially.” 


THE GREATEST indignity comes last: No one 
is permitted to take with him, in his pocket diary, 
more than fifteen foreign addresses. (This list, too, 
has to be presented and officially stamped). When 
he finally crosses the frontier of his inhospitable 
homeland, the frontier guards and customs officer, 
obviously on orders from above, ruthlessly destroy 
all special permissions obtained for “exporting” 
golden wedding rings, watches, fountain pens, and 
small personal trinkets, confiscating such small 
articles of personal jewelry, and also some of the 
lists of addresses. 

Thus, as the migrants arrive in Vienna or Istan- 
bul (their tickets are never issued for a longer 
distance), they have to beg maintenance from relief 
committees and waste precious weeks reestablishing 
foreign contacts, sending telegrams and letters con- 
firming their arrival and asking both for financial 
help and for assistance in finding a new job abroad. 

Such is the new nationalist “nationality” policy of 
Communist Rumania. As I listened to Dr. Iliescu, it 
all sounded grimly familiar. 


—A Correspondent 


(To protect his informants, the author of this re- 
port, now working for a British newspaper, must 
remain unidentified. ) 
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elected to a two-year term on the Security 
Council (1962-63), and has served on the 17- 
nation Geneva Disarmament Committee. Ru- 
manian actions in the UN have, moreover, 
manifested an increasingly discernible inde- 
pendence of the Soviet bloc. During the 1963 
session of the General Assembly, Rumania 
twice voted differently from the rest of the 
bloc: on November 20, the Rumanian repre- 
sentative on the Political Committee of the As- 
sembly voted for a US-backed resolution favor- 
ing a denuclearized zone in Latin America; 2? 
and on November 30, Rumania, together with 
Hungary, abstained from voting on a Soviet- 
supported resolution recommending a regional 
distribution of jobs in the UN Secretariat. 


| es as the recent gains in Rumania’s 
international prestige have been, however, they 
have contributed less to the popularity of the 
regime at home than have certain domestic 
measures appealing to the traditional national- 
ism of the Rumanian people. The Rumanians 
have always regarded themselves as the inheri- 
tors and defenders of Roman-Latin civilization 
in a sea of Slavs and Magyars. Catering to 
this sentiment, the Rumanian Communist lead- 
ers took the first steps in a new “Rumaniza- 
tion” policy soon after the Hungarian uprising 
of 1956. Labeling the Transylvanian Magyars’ 
overt manifestation of sympathy and ethnic 
solidarity with their compatriots in Hungary 
as “chauvinism” and “bourgeois nationalism,” 
the regime moved to break the “national isola- 
tion” of the potentially most troublesome seg- 
ment of the Hungarian minority in Rumania, 
the student body: in February 1959, the Hun- 
garian Bélyai University of Cluj was amalga- 
mated with the Rumanian Babes University of 
the same city to form what is now called the 
Babes-Bélyai University, a predominantly Ru- 
manian institution of higher learning.?? An- 
other step in the same policy was the action 


22 Some observers, however, interpreted this vote as 
inspired by a Soviet desire to exploit the Latin back- 
ground of the Rumanians and use them as a “Trojan 
horse” for Communist penetration of Latin America. 

°° For further details on the position of the Magyar 
minority in Rumania, see J. F. Brown, “The Age-Old 
Question of Transylvania,” The World Today, Vol. 19, 
No. 11, November 1963, pp. 498-506. 

*4These changes were approved by the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly on December 24, 1960. Inter alia, the 
city of Stalin was renamed Brasov, and the regions of 
Baia Mare, Constanta, Craiova, Oradea, Pitesti and 
Timisoara were redesignated by their traditional Ru- 
manian names of Maramures, Dobrogea, Oltenia, Cris- 
ana, Arges and Banat, respectively. The “Magyar Au- 
tonomous Region” was renamed “Mures-Magyar Autono- 
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taken by the regime at the end of 1960 to “re- 
Rumanize” geographic names, involving a re- 
turn to traditional pre-Communist nomencla- 
ture.?* 

But perhaps the most popular aspect of re- 
cent Rumanian policy has been the trend 
towards a partial “de-Russification” of Ruma- 
nian life. The first overt manifestation of this 
tendency came at the height of the Rumanian 
dispute with Comecon towards the end of 1962 
and involved a clash over the historical inter- 
pretation of the coup d’état of August 23, 1944, 
and the contribution of the Rumanian Com- 
munists to the defeat of Nazism. The dispute 
grew out of a book by a Soviet historian which, 
in describing Rumania’s involvement in World 
War II, failed to acknowledge the Rumanian 
Communists’ claimed role in the 1944 coup.” 
To correct this ‘“‘mistake,”’ Gheorghiu-Dej him- 
self gave the ‘correct’? Rumanian version of 
the 1944 events in a speech to the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly on December 29, 1962, com- 
memorating the 15th anniversary of the “peo- 
ple’s democratic” regime. He stated: 


In the conditions of the victorious offensive of 
the Soviet Army and of the powerful upsurge 
of the people’s anti-fascist fight, the ruling 
classes panicked and the state apparatus of the 
military-fascist dictatorship began to fall 
apart. Our country’s only active political force, 
the Rumanian Communist Party, polarizing 
around it all the anti-fascist patriotic elements, 
implemented the policy which aimed at achiev- 
ing a coalition of all political groups and forces 
which were in favor of Rumanian withdrawal 
from the fascist war.?6 


This dispute, like the clash with Comecon, 
ended in a Rumanian victory. Another Soviet 
historian, in a subsequently published article, 
conceded the correctness of the Rumanian 
Communist interpretation.2‘ 

Following this implicit downgrading of the 
Red Army’s role in the liberation of the coun- 


mous Region,” emphasizing the Rumanian character of 
the area. 

25 The book in question was V. B. Ushakov’s The 
Foreign Policy of Hitlerite Germany. See East Europe, 
Vol. 12, No. 3, March 1963, p. 51. 

*6 Ibid., quoting from Scinteia, December 30, 1962. 
This version was reiterated by Nicolae Ceausescu, a 
member of the Politburo, in a speech commemorating the 
fees anniversary of the coup. See Scinteia, August 23, 
1963. 

27 Ushakov’s “mistake” was rectified in an article 
(“The Victory of Socialism in the Rumanian People’s 
Republic”) by E. D. Karpeschenko, a member of the 
Institute of History of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
in the Academy’s journal New and Newest History. See 
East Europe, Vol. 12, No. 6, June 1963, p. 52. 


try, the Rumanians have moved cautiously 
towards a rediscovery of the “‘progressive”’ ele- 
ments in their own national history and cul- 
ture. Russian names previously given to thea- 
ters, cultural centers, and other establishments 
have been gradually replaced.?® In September 
1963, the Maxim Gorky Institute of Russian 
Language and Literature, a center of Soviet 
educational influence, was deprived of its sepa- 
rate identity and incorporated into the Faculty 
of Slavic Languages and Literature of the 
newly-established Institute of Foreign Lan- 
guages and Literature of the C.I. Parhon Uni- 
versity of Bucharest, marking one of a series 
of measures which have gradually de-empha- 
sized Russian-language studies in Rumanian 
educational institutions.2° In October 1963, the 
Rumanian-language edition (Timpuri Not) of 
the Soviet propaganda monthly New Times 
(the only Soviet periodical published in Ruma- 
nian) was discontinued, and a new magazine 
entitled Lumea (The World) was introduced 
in its place. Judging from the first few issues, 
this new magazine consists largely of reprints 
from Western newspapers and periodicals, in- 
cluding The New York Times, The New York 
Herald-Tribune, New Republic and Newsweek. 
There has also been a growing tendency to 
“re-Latinize’ Rumanian orthography, revers- 
ing the “Slavification’” measures taken in the 
1950’s. A leading figure in this movement has 
been Rumania’s most honored poet, Tudor Ar- 
ghezi, who has enjoyed the confidence of the 
regime for many years.*° 


A. gradual de-emphasizing of Russian in- 
fluences and the modest but promising expan- 
sion of cultural-scientific contacts with the 
West have been accompanied by a relative eas- 


28 Towards the end of 1963 for example, the Maxim 
Gorky movie theater became the Union, the Alexandr 
Popov became the Dacia, and the 1 Mai became the 
Excelsior. 

29 Russian ceased to be a compulsory subject at Ru- 
manian universities after 1956 and was formally drop- 
ped as a requirement in the competitive examinations for 
university admission in 1957. Last year the compulsory 
study of Russian was also eliminated for pupils below 
the eighth grade, and there are now plans to eliminate 
it in the upper grades as well. Another interesting de- 
velopment was the closing last fall of a large book store 
in Bucharest specializing in Russian-language books. 

30 Arghezi has particularly objected to the spelling of 
the country’s name as “Rominia”’ instead of the tradi- 
tional “Romania.” He expressed his feelings on the sub- 
ject in an article entitled “Acasa,” in Gazeta Literara 
(Bucharest), Vol. 10, No. 42, October 17, 1963, p. 1. 
His campaign seems to be having some success. Accord- 
ing to a New York Times article of January 20, 1964, 
newly-minted coins are again inscribed “Romania.” 


ing of internal tensions. Like their counter- 
parts in Hungary and Poland, the Rumanian 
Communist leaders have become increasingly 
convinced of the wisdom and necessity of win- 
ning the loyalty and cooperation of the people in 
order to ensure the attainment of their ambi- 
tious plans. In their drive for popularity and 
acceptance, they have imitated some of the de- 
vices used by the Hungarians and the Poles— 
without, however, adopting their neighbors’ 
basic domestic reforms. Wherever possible, 
they have substituted pressure and persuasion 
for coercion, and they have taken a series of 
measures calculated to appease the intellectuals. 
There is greater tolerance of dissent and in- 
novation, as reflected in the occasional appear- 
ance of livelier articles in the press and the 
fact that subdued political jokes are again 
heard on the streets of Bucharest. In clubs, 
parks, and cafes, one can also detect less hesi- 
tation to grumble and criticize. 

Nevertheless, Rumanian intellectuals have 
not displayed as much restiveness as their Hun- 
garian and Polish—or even their Czechoslovak 
—colleagues: they have not yet produced a 
Tibor Dery, a Leszek Kolakowski, or a Ladislav 
Mnacko. This can be attributed in part to the 
firmer grip of the Rumanian Communists and 
perhaps also, in some degree, to the greater 
opportunism of the Rumanian intellectuals. 
The present manifestations of “intellectual 
freedom” are, to a large extent, government- 
condoned if not government-sponsored, and 
their continuation is undoubtedly dependent on 
the future political requirements of the party. 

The limits of official tolerance in the literary 
field have been illustrated by the tribulations of 
a play written by Teodor Mazilu, a young Ru- 
manian dramatist. The play, “Stupid People 
in the Moonlight,” was favorably received in 
the fall of 1962 and even obtained the official 
stamp of approval of the Dramaturgy Section 
of the Rumanian Writers’ Union, which evalu- 
ated it as “original and refreshing.” After be- 
ing awarded a first prize by the Congress of 
Young Actors, it was staged at the Lucia 
Sturdza Bulandra Theater in Bucharest, where 
it was acclaimed by enthusiastic audiences. 
After a short while, however, the play was sud- 
denly banned as a “vulgar and ideologically 
false comedy.” The regime apparently could 
not tolerate the parody of socialist-realist prin- 
ciples that some sections of the play implied, 
and it was also annoyed by the audience’s sym- 
pathetic reception of the “negative” rather 
than the “positive” characters. The banning 
of the play warned Rumanian artists that they 
dare not overstep the bounds set by the party, 
but at the same time the public discussion 
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evoked by the regime’s action provided a posi- 
tive indication of the gradually changing politi- 
cal climate. 


|| the final analysis, it is evident that the 
Rumanians do not enjoy the degree of freedom 
that presently prevails in Poland or Hungary. 
There is no doubt that they welcome the con- 
scious effort of the regime in recent years to 
identify itself with nationalist aspirations, and 
that they wholeheartedly support its demon- 
strations of “independence” from Soviet con- 
trol. But there is also little doubt that the ma- 
jority of Rumanians still consider Communist 
rule a product of foreign domination, and they 
certainly entertain no illusions about the dicta- 
torial nature of that rule. Indeed, notwith- 
standing the many encouraging developments 
of the last few years, the basic elements of the 
party dictatorship remain unchanged. While 
terror has been replaced by more subtle tech- 
niques of control, the secret police is still ubiq- 
uitous and remains the final guarantor of 
the regime’s authority. Nor does the adoption 


of a genuine “liberalization” program in the 
near future appear at all likely in view of the 
regime’s commitment to rapid, full-scale in- 
dustrialization and modernization. 

In the international field, though Rumania 
has succeeded in asserting a greater degree of 
independence through skillful exploitation of 
dissensions in the Communist camp, its long- 
run freedom of action remains narrowly cir- 
cumscribed. It is closely linked to the Soviet 
Union in many ways: geographically, by a long 
common border; militarily, through the War- 
saw Pact; ideologically, through a common 
interpretation of Marxism-Leninism; and eco- 
nomically, by Comecon and a network of bi- 
lateral intra-bloc arrangements. 


Nevertheless, one must not underestimate the 
many significant changes that have brought 
about the emergence of a new brand of Ruma- 
nian “national communism.” While today this 
involves destalinization without liberalization, 
and a peculiar combination of Stalinist eco- 
nomics and “de-Russification,” it is not alto- 
gether inconceivable that the continuing winds 
of change might eventually bring about “Ru- 
manization” with genuine “liberalization.” 


Hungary: Literary Renascence 


ike the other countries within the Soviet 
orbit, Hungary in the 1960’s remains a Com- 
munist dictatorship, yet the present-day Hun- 
garian political climate differs so markedly 
from that prevailing in the rest of the Com- 
munist bloc that one cannot help wondering 
why this is so. The more one ponders the ques- 
tion in the light of the happenings of the last 
few years, the more evident it becomes that it 
was the bittersweet days of 1956 which pre- 
destined Hungary to evolve along different lines. 
Some Western commentators have viewed the 
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By Laszlo M. Tikos 


current Hungarian scene as signifying that the 
“freedom fighters did win the revolt against 
Khrushchev, after all, even though the Com- 
munist rulers are still in charge of things.” ? 
More cautious Western opinion speaks only of 
a “liberalization” of communism, implying by 
this that the process is taking place despite 


1A Look Inside Hungary—Seven Years After the 
Uprising,” US News and World Report, Dec. 30, 1963, 
p. 50. 


Communist rule. Hungary’s Communist rulers, 
on the other hand, deny any such implication 
and insist that the evolution of recent years is 
the product of their “genuine Communist” 
policy.? 

Whatever may be the case,. the Hungarian 
man in the street could not care less about 
matters of definition. For him it is the results 
that are important. And the results are: 
greater personal, spiritual, and political free- 
dom, an increased measure of national inde- 
pendence and economic well-being, and an end 
of isolation from the West—all things that the 
1956 révolution stood for and that now are 
more in evidence than at any other time since 
the Communist takeover in 1948. Yet, all these 
advances are still severely limited by the institu- 
tional and ideological dogmas of the Communist 
dictatorship.’ 


The New Literary Climate 


This paradoxical situation is strikingly evi- 
dent in Hungary’s literary life. To gain a 
general picture of Hungarian literature today, 
one need only peruse some of the very good 
literary magazines and some of the not-so-good 
newspapers. The phenomena which strike one 
most of all can, perhaps, be summed up under 
three heads: 1) the surprising degree of free- 
dom being allowed to the “grand old men” of 
Hungarian literature, many of them former 
“sinners” against communism; 2) the tolerance 
displayed toward Western literature as well 
as toward Hungarian writers who tend increas- 
ingly to ignore socialist-realist precepts; and 
3) the fact that topics formerly considered 
taboo are now being dealt with in published 
writings. 


2 Janos Kadar’s statement in Nepszabadsag, Dec. 12, 
63 


3 “Khrushchev and the Intellectuals” (A Discussion), 
East Europe, Vol. 13 (1964), No. 2, p. 11. 


A student of literature and instructor in Russian, 
Mr. Tikos took part in the Hungarian Revolution as 
member of the Revolutionary Committee of the 
College of Keszthely. In November 1956 he fled his 
homeland and continued his studies in West Ger- 
many, whence he saw himself sentenced, in absentia, 
by a Military Court in Gyor to 15 years in jail. At 
present teaching Russian at the University of 
Massachusetts (Amherst), Mr. Tikos will soon pub- 
lish a book on the Hungarian-born Soviet economist 
E. S. Varga. 


The cases of Tibor Dery, Laszlo Nemeth, 
Gyula Hay, and Zoltan Zelk illustrate the first 
of these phenomena. Dery, who was imprisoned 
after the 1956 revolution but granted amnesty 
in 1960, is publishing again;* his books have 
been translated into other languages, and he has 
been allowed to travel and lecture abroad, both 
in the Soviet Union and in West European 
countries.® Laszlo Nemeth’s controversial new 
play, “The Great Family,” * has been success- 
fully produced even though some of his short 
stories have drawn severe official criticism.’ 
Gyula Hay, whose articles in the 1956 issues 
of Irodalmi Ujsag (Literary Journal) contrib- 
uted more than anything else to the spiritual 
reawakening of Hungary in that period, and 
who paid for this with three and a half years in 
jail, was allowed to go to Hamburg last fall to 
discuss the filming of one of his plays to be 
made in West Germany.® 

Evidences of the second phenomenon are 
equally striking. Translations of Western liter- 
ary works now appear regularly in the excellent 
monthly Nagyvilag (Great World), where the 
writings of Hemingway and Kafka receive the 
same treatment as those of Sholokhov and Sol- 
zhenitsyn. At the same time, the majority of 
recently published Hungarian works hardly 
qualify as models of socialist realism. As exam- 
ples, one may cite Endre Fejes’ much-debated 
novel The Rust Cemetery, which presents a very 
unconventional and bitter portrayal of the life 
of a worker’s family;? Ferenc Baranyi’s excel- 
lent poem “Good-bye in Stockholm,” *° telling of 
the anguish felt by a Hungarian who visits some 
of his émigré friends living in Sweden, and who 
is not sure, upon leaving, that he will ever see 
them again; and Mihaly Vaci’s poem ‘Siamese 
Twins,” 1 describing the bitter feelings of a 
Hungarian, always faithful to the party, at the 
thought that those who fled the country in 
1956 are now enjoying prosperity abroad and 
able to send financial help to their relatives in 
Hungary, while he, the faithful one, has no 
hope of ever getting the small automobile and 
other material comforts he longs for. Much of 


4Tibor Dery, “G. A. ur X-ben” (Mr. G. A. in X), 
Uj Iras, Nov. 1968. 

5 Peter Bender, “Ungarn 1963,” Die Zeit, Hamburg, 
Nov. 8, 1968, p. 8; Stephen Vajda, “Ungarns junge 
Literatur,” Sueddeutsche Zeitung (Munich), Dec. 28, 
1968. 

6 Ervin Szombathelyi, “The Great Family,” Nepszava 
Nov. 3, 1963, p. 7; Naplo (Veszprem), Oct. 5, 1963, p. 6. 

7See unsigned article, ‘Debate on the Periodical 
Alféld,” in Nepszabadsag, Dec. 24, 1963. 

8 Reported by Radio Budapest, Oct. 3, 1963. 

9 Pal Pandi, “The Rust Cemetery,” Nepszabadsag, 
Dec. 1, 19638. 

10 Kortars, Oct. 19638, p. 1443. 

11 Uj Iras, Oct. 1963, pp. 1213-14. 
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this contemporary Hungarian writing has been 
justly characterized by William Juhasz as a 
‘literature of solitude,” bitterness, and disil- 
lusionment.'” 


L. is the third phenomenon, however, that is 
the most interesting. Topics formerly consid- 
ered strictly verboten are being handled now, 
although writers are still under threat of pun- 
ishment if they go beyond certain limits. One 
notable taboo that appears to have been relaxed 
somewhat is the hitherto flat prohibition of 
anything critical of Soviet policies or behavior. 
Such criticism is of course still barred from 
direct political commentary, but it has been 
allowed to creep into recent literary writing, as 
evidenced by the publication last November of 
Sandor Csoori’s “Cuban Diary.” “ This brief 
essay describes the author’s trip to Cuba in late 
1962, when memories of the missile crisis were 
still painfully fresh in Cuban minds. In it, 
Csoori notes with down-to-earth frankness and 
objectivity how much the Cubans hated the 
Russians for having let them down, and his 
account also informed Hungarian readers for 
the first time of the true cause of the crisis, 
namely, the stationing of offensive Soviet mis- 
siles in Cuba. The appearance of Csoori’s 
“diary” brought forth a vehement reaction 
from party critics, who charged the author with 
flaunting the banner of “non-conformism.” ** 
The attacks made it abundantly clear that ‘‘non- 
conformism”’ is a dirty word to Communist ears, 
but some Hungarians seem to take the view that 
it represents the only honest way of writing. 


Hungary’s Solzhenitsyn 


No less significant is the fact that in Hun- 
gary, as in Khrushchev’s Russia, it has become 
permissible within the last two years to write 
on the subject of concentration camps and 
police terror. The lifting of this tabu has pro- 
duced some interesting contributions to con- 
temporary Hungarian literature, and it is the 


12 William Juhasz, “The Literature of Solitude,” Hast 
Europe, Vol. 12, No. 12, Dec. 1963, p. 19. 

13 Uj Tras, Nov. 1963, pp. 1287-99. 

14 For reactions to Csoori’s essay, see Hlet es Irodalom, 
Jan. 4, 1964, pp. 3-4; Nepszabadsag, Dec. 18, 1963, p. 8. 
See also Jozsef Darvas, “For More Productive Coopera- 
tion,” ibid., Dec. 24, 1963, p. 9; and Lajos Racz, “On 
Principles and Conformism,” Csongrad Megyei Hirlap, 
Dec. 31, 1968. 
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main purpose of the present article to examine 
these in some detail. 

In Jozsef Lengyel Hungary now boasts its 
own counterpart of Soviet writer Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, author of “One Day in the Life 
of Ivan Denisovich,’ with whom he shares a 
common experience of life in Stalin’s concen- 
tration camps. One of the founders of the Hun- 
garian Communist Party in 1918 and the editor 
of some party newspapers during the subse- 
quent brief interlude of Communist dictator- 
ship, Lengyel emigrated to Austria after the 
collapse of the “Hungarian Soviet Republic,” 
moved on to Berlin in 1927, and to the Soviet 
Union in 1930. There, in 1937, he was caught 
up in the maelstrom of the great chistka 
(purge) and sent to a concentration camp. He 
remained a prisoner until the end of World 
War II, after which he was released from camp 
but assigned to a compulsory place of residence. 
He finally was allowed to return to Hungary 
in 1955, after an absence of thirty-six years. 

Since February 1962, Lengyel has managed 
to publish several short stories based on his 
life in Soviet forced labor camps.** One of the 
most revealing, entitled ‘From Beginning to 
End,” appeared early last year '* and was writ- 
ten in the form of a personal diary kept by a 
certain fictitious Gyoergy Nekeresdi (George 
Don’t-Look-For). The diary falls roughly into 
two parts, the first describing some of George’s 
experiences following his arrest and during his 
years as a labor-camp prisoner, and the second 
dealing with his life after his release from 
camp. 

The diary opens with a scene in the prison 
where George had already spent two weeks 
prior to interrogation. There is no explanation 
of why, when, or how he was arrested. The 
prison is described as a place ‘‘where the bread, 
still fresh in the morning, was covered by noon 
with mold produced by human perspiration, 
hot radiators, and the hermetic sealing of the 
cells.” For 275 prisoners there were only 25 
iron beds, which the prisoners spontaneously 
reserved for the use of their cell mates when 


15 The Charmer, a volume of short stories published in 
February 1962, contains a short story describing the 
fate of a law-abiding, simple-minded individual who, im- 
prisoned along with professional criminals, tries to adapt 
himself to the savage and depraved ways of his fellow 
prisoners. “Yellow Poppies,” published in Elet es Iroda- 
lom (March 1962), paints a dramatic picture of the 
Soviet forced labor camp “Norilsk 2.” “A Short and 
Angry Man,” published in Uj Iras (June 1962), deals 
with the arrest and imprisonment of a non-party scien- 
tist. Besides revealing the inhuman methods of interro- 
gation, the novel also depicts the bestial conditions in 
the prisons and the crude language of the prisoners. 

16 Uj Iras, January 1963. 


they returned half-dead from their interroga- 
tions. 

From the prison George was transferred to 
a forced labor camp where he was to serve his 
sentence. The daily food ration in the camp 
consisted of small amounts of bread and salted 
fish, with only two hundred grams of water. 
During the war, of which the prisoners were 
somehow aware without being told, the food 
became even worse and more scarce. The num- 
bers of sick and disabled multiplied, and the 
camps for the infirm became the most crowded, 
while the brigades of woodcutters and grave- 
diggers became the largest work crews. 

George himself was assigned for a time to 
work as a gravedigger. His “diary” paints this 
stark picture of the daily activities of his crew: 


It is as dark as night when we get up, and it 
is much too cold to wash. In wintertime we are 
led out of camp by daybreak. Tall, hard-faced 
Letts, broad-backed Russians, narrow-should- 
ered Chinese, bandy-legged Bokharans with 
large heads, Armenians and Jews—all kinds of 
people, and all are marching. Stamping down 
the snow under our feet, we trudge along to 
the nearby woods. The soles and counters of 
our shoes are made of used automobile tires; 
the uppers are patched together from remnants 
of quilted cloth. In these shoes one can only 
shuffle along. They are heavy and cold and 
always feel damp. 

In the woods we rake up branches, crumbling 
tree trunks, and abandoned beams from be- 
neath the snow. We drag them to the path we 
have just made. The smaller branches are car- 
ried by the men on their backs, the larger pieces 
are picked up by two men, and the heaviest 
beams are attached to a rope and pulled by 
many of us to the cemetery. We chop the wood, 
make a big bonfire, and sit around it .. . smok- 
ing our pipes and trying to keep warm until the 
frozen ground starts thawing under the bonfire. 
Then we quickly clear away the embers and 
begin digging in the spot where the fire had 
been. To a depth of one or two spadefuls, the 
soil is soft. We go on deepening the hole with 
picks and handspikes until the frozen soil does 
not give way any further, and then we light 
another fire in the hole and warm ourselves 
again.... 

Two full days were needed to dig a large 
grave. On the second day we reached the soft, 
unfrozen earth. We scooped out big hollows 
beneath the frozen layer in order to earn more 
bread and make more room for those arriving 
on their last journey. This was the only way 
to fulfill the norms and thus obtain a bread 
ration of seventy decagrams per day. ... We 


tried to avoid death by digging hollows to earn 
our daily bread. But all the time men con- 
tinued to disappear into the graves, and death 
hovered over the gravediggers ever more 
menacingly... 


des George, too, falls ill, and instead of 
seventy decagrams of bread a day, he re- 
ceives only the sick ration of forty decagrams 
of poor, wet bread. However, his life is saved 
by the cook, who assigns him to the crew of 
potato peelers. Ivan Osipovich, the cook, is an 
important and powerful person. He is protected 
by special guards, and while he is sleeping in 
the barracks, the others may only talk in whis- 
pers. To the prisoners, he is the symbol of the 
bread rations, potato peels, and other scraps 
of nourishment that they need to stay alive. 

Under the circumstances, the prisoners’ 
minds became obsessed with just one thing— 
how to obtain more food. Much of George’s 
dairy is devoted to portraying this obsession 
and relating the desperate acts some prisoners 
resorted to in order to satisfy their gnawing 
hunger. The most dangerous was stealing, but 
it was practiced nevertheless. 

One gruesome passage in the diary describes 
what happened to a thief unlucky enough to be 
caught stealing bread. The enraged prisoners 
pull the man off his bunk and drag him by the 
feet to the middle of the floor. 


He stays on his stomach, an anemic, beardless 
boy. Four fingers on his right hand are miss- 
ing. I recognize him—he is a self-mutilator. 
The maimed and the intact hand still hang on 
to the stolen bread, and while the body is being 
beaten and kicked, the mouth is still chewing. 
A gnome-like, hunchbacked carpenter steps 
with one heavy shoe on the thief’s head ... the 
boy does not defend himself, nor does he utter 
a sound. He continues to eat. He chews and 
swallows the bread, mixed with blood and 
phlegm, until the last pieces are kicked out of 
his hand and mouth. .. . 

At that stage of camp life, the unwritten law 
of retribution was that a bread thief had to be 
beaten to death. If someone’s last shirt or only 
pair of shoes was stolen, he was not supposed to 
complain; he was to blame for not looking after 
his things. But bread was a different matter; 
it was life itself. A bread thief had to pay for 
the crime with his life. Not even the higher 
authorities could interfere... 


Because of this unwritten law, only the tough- 
est prisoners dared attempt food-stealing. Most 
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stuck to less dangerous, but also potentially 
less profitable, ways of obtaining extra nourish- 
ment. Potato peels and discarded cabbage leaves 
were salvaged from the camp garbage pit, 
boiled in water, and devoured. With the com- 
ing of spring, the camp inmates would also start 
eating grass, so that around the camp the grass 
never got taller than half a centimeter. 


alee second part of the story starts from 


December 13, 1946, when George is released 
from camp 26 months after the actual expira- 
tion of his term. At the railway station he 
confronts the “outside” world for the first time 
since his imprisonment and finds conditions 
appalling. The waiting room is crowded with 
people who have spent days—some even weeks 
—waiting to get a train. Each day the travelers 
line up in front of the ticket office, which learns 
the number of seats available on any train only 
half an hour before its departure. Sometimes 
the number is two, or three, sometimes zero. 
After waiting for two weeks, George finally 
gets on a train filled with prisoners returning 
home and with whole families moving back with 
their belongings from the places to which they 
had been evacuated during the war. Also among 
the passengers are speculators engaged in 
transporting Siberian flour and butter, and 
things “obtained by plundering the Japan- 
ese,” ‘7 to western Soviet cities to be exchanged 
for apples from the Caucasus, ladies’ chemises, 
pocket watches and radio sets (these latter 
very likely plundered from Eastern Europe). 

After three adventurous weeks George ar- 
rives at Alexandrov, a small town where a 
fellow Hungarian happens to live. Dirty and 
covered with lice, he falls ill but has to get up 
after three days to look for work, though still 
weak. He manages to obtain only a temporary 
position, making him ineligible for bread-ration 
coupons, and consequently has to buy his bread 
on the market from the wives and mothers of 
policemen, who make sure that all competition 
is eliminated. He thus has to pay one hundred 
rubles for a loaf of bread which could be pur- 
chased with coupons for two rubles. 

George spends almost two years in Alex- 
androv, and then one night the police come for 
him. His case is investigated for four months, 
after which he is assigned to a place of resi- 
dence which he must not leave, on pain of 


17 The “plundering” done by the Red Army in occupied 
territories has never before been mentioned in any Soviet 
or East European publication. 
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being reimprisoned for twenty years. The place 
to which he is ordered is a kolkhoz, or collective 
farm, where he works first at making charcoal, 
then as a field guard. 

Conditions in the kolkhoz, George finds, are 
not much different from those he had experi- 
enced in labor camp. Stealing is the rule, and 
an “unarmed and disabled old man,” as George 
now is, cannot do much to stop the thieves. The 
reason for such stealing is quite simple: 


Fifteen percent of the bread grains harvested 
by the kolkhoz is distributed among the mem- 
bers, a sufficient quantity is kept for seed, and 
the rest is handed over to the state. Only one- 
third of the cereals given to the members is suit- 
able for baking; most of it is frozen, moldy, or 
full of black wild oats. 


For the following six years George is a 
forest guard. Growing old and feeble, he fears 
that he may have to spend the rest of his life as 
a beggar, but his fortunes finally change for 
the better. He could be content and at peace 
now, but instead he is tormented by sleepless- 
ness. Memories of all that he has been through 
keep flooding through his mind, and he is con- 
stantly haunted by the questions: “Why and 
how could it happen?” The diary of George 
Don’t-Look-For does not try, however, to an- 
swer these questions: it merely presents facts. 


| rans story also offers interesting char- 
acterizations of some of George’s fellow pris- 
oners. Of particular interest are the portrayals 
of Ivan Timofeievich and Kondrat Ivanovich: 
the former an old-time Communist who had 
once been imprisoned and exiled to Siberia by 
the Tsarist regime; the latter an elderly factory 
worker from Leningrad and a deeply religious 
man who belongs to the ‘Old Believers” sect. 
These two men are the only positive characters 
in the story. They neither curse nor behave 
like animals; they maintain human dignity even 
under the most humiliating circumstances; they 
share everything with each other, take care of 
each other, and in every respect set an example 
for their fellow prisoners. The one big differ- 
ence between them is their opposing faiths: 
Ivan Timofeievich believes in communism, 
Kondrat Ivanovich in his religion. The two are 
continually engaged in a peaceful ideological 
battle for the soul of one of the younger pris- 
oners. In this struggle, waged inside a Com- 
munist concentration camp, Ivan Timofeievich 
is understandably handicapped in trying to an- 
swer the searching questions put to him by the 


young man, as for instance when the latter 
wants to know how the old man can still remain 
a Communist (see box). 

The publication of Lengyel’s story evoked 
both comment and controversy in Hungarian 
literary circles. A professor of literature from 
Debrecen compared the somewhat analogous 
works of Lengyel and Solzhenitsyn and went on 
to interpret the Stalinist terror in the Soviet 
Union as a remnant of capitalism which the 
young socialist society had not yet overcome.** 
This, however, was not the main point at issue 
in the controversy that followed. The debate, 
carried out between the “conservative” and 
“liberal” camps of Hungarian Communist writ- 
ers, revolved rather around the questions: Is 
there, or is there not, a need for books revealing 
the evils and terror of the Stalin era? How 
should such writings be regarded, and what is 
the proper task of literature in this sphere? 

The debate was touched off by an article in 
Magyar Nemzet,’® daily organ of the “Patri- 
otic Front,’ which asserted that only the So- 
viet Union could provide a “‘psychologically and 
historically authentic analysis of the Soviet 
concentration camps.” Tamas Zala, the author 
of the article, accused Lengyel of writing only 
of “‘bestial persons whirling about in a frigid, 
cold, moon area,” and protested the fact that 
Lengyel’s hero, after his release from concen- 
tration camp, had also found ‘“‘a camp outside.” 

Zala’s negative criticism drew a prompt re- 
action from the “liberal”? camp. Six days after 
the Magyar Nemzet article, the literary 
monthly Elet es Irodalom published a defense 
of Lengyel written by the prominent Hungarian 
prose writer and journalist, Sandor Tatay, fol- 
lowing this up in its next (March 1963) issue 
with another vigorous counterattack on Zala by 
no less important a person than Gyula Hevesi, 
a member of the party Central Committee and 
Vice-President of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. Hevesi flatly rejected Zala’s central 
thesis that only the Soviet Union was entitled 
to present the historical truth about the Stalin- 
ist terror: anyone who had personally experi- 
enced its manifestations, he maintained, could 
write about them as long as he showed “‘political 
good will’—in other words, provided he upheld 
the correctness of the Communist Party and 
the Soviet system and blamed only Stalin for 
the “errors.” Since Lengyel had shown such 
good will, said Hevesi, Zala had no reason to 
attack him. With this authorative opinion from 
a Central Committee member, the debate ended. 


18 Professor Pal Kardos, “One Subject—Two Meth- 
ods,” Alfold, April 19638. 
19 Feb. 17, 1963. 


CONCENTRATION CAMP DIALOGU 


“Are you still a Communist, Ivan Timo- 
feievich?P” the boy wanted to know. 

“What else could I be?” 

“But they say that you are an ‘enemy of 
the people’ and that they are the true and 
loyal men.” 

“Yes, they are loyal to their desks. But 
I am loyal to the party and the people. 
Didn’t you know that?” 

“I know, but... .” 

“What does that ‘but? mean? Do you 
think that you are super-clever and every- 
one else is stupid P” 

“People believe them. They say nice 
things and... .” 

“It is not enough to say nice things; they 
also have to be done. Way back, during 
the underground period, there was a traitor 
in the party. He sent many people to the 
gallows. Lenin once said of him: ‘He per- 
formed the work of a henchman, but in 
order to be able to do this he ‘had to recruit 
hundreds of people for the party.’ ” 

“Does this apply to the present P” 

“Nothing repeats itself in the same way. 
Thus, the last sentence does not apply to 
the present. But there is one thing that 
still holds true: when they attack us, they 
have to refer to communism and to the 
people.” 

“T do not understand this.” 

“You will understand later on.” 

“I do not understand how you can re- 
main a Communist!” 

“What do you mean? Should I cease to 
be a Communist because of these men?” 
With his thick, crooked thumb, he pointed 
behind his back. 

“This is difficult, very difficult.” 

“Well, it isn’t easy. But you, my lad, will 

live to understand it... .” 


—From Jozsef Lengyel’s ‘‘From Beginning 
to End,”’ Uj Iras (Budapest) January 1963. 


While the controversy generated by Lengyel’s 
story was still in progress, Solzhenitsyn’s “One 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich’” made its 
appearance in Hungarian translation *° to be- 


20 In the February 1963 issue of the literary magazine 
Nagyvilag, as well as in book form put out by the 
Europa Publishing House. Several dailies also serialized 
it. For a report on Hungarian public reactions, see: 
Lajos Galambos, “I protest,” Kortars, March 1963. 
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come part of the debate on the admissibility of 
writings depicting the evils of Stalinist society. 
Perhaps the most important effect of the debate 
was that the official attitude of tolerance dis- 
played in the discussions seemed to create a 
propitious atmosphere for the treatment of 
similar phenomena closer to home. If it was 
permissible to write about the Stalinist terror 
in the Soviet Union, why should it not also be 
proper to deal with its equivalent in Rakosist 
Hungary? The ice appeared to have been 
broken, and in the latter part of February 1963 
the magazine Kortars took the next step by 
publishing Gyula Oszko’s “The Seventeenth 
Sunday,” a short story focussing the spotlight 
on the Hungary of Rakosi’s terror and the 
1949 “‘show trial’ of Laszlo Rajk. 


Spotlight on Rakosist Hungary 


Like Lengyel’s, Oszko’s story is fictional in 
form but presumably based on the personal 
experiences of the author, who was among those 
arrested by the AVH (Rakosi’s secret police), 


forced into signing false confessions implicat- 


9? 


ing Rajk in ‘treason,’ and subsequently kept 
in prison until (in the case of the more fortu- 
nate) their eventual release and rehabilitation 
after Stalin’s death. Oszko’s hero spends five 
long years in prison, but it is the seventeenth 
Sunday following his arrest that remains most 
sharply etched in his memory—it is the day 
when he finally breaks under police torture and 
signs the fabricated confession required of him. 
Hence the title of the story. 

Oszko’s work has less literary merit than 
those of Solzhenitsyn and Lengyel and also 
suffers from being too obviously tendentious. 
The story is made up largely of incoherent 
reminiscences, devoting much space to the 
mental anguish of the hero as he asks himself 
how it could happen that he, a longtime, dedi- 
cated Communist loyally serving the “workers’ 
and peasants’ state,” has been arrested by the 
police, interrogated, and tortured into signing 
a statement that is not only completely false 
but also, he believes, contrary to the true in- 
terests of the party. Yet, despite his suffering 
and soul-searching, the hero clings to his faith 
in communism, believing that the terror had to 
be only a temporary “error” which would be 
overcome in time. 

The central figure in Oszko’s story is a 
chemical engineer, 38 years old when arrested 
in June 1949, with a record of party activity 
going back to the pre-war Communist under- 
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ground in Hungary and including service in 
the Spanish civil war (where he was a com- 
rade-in-arms of Rajk’s) as well as imprison- 
ment by the Germans. These background data 
are significant because they identify the hero 
with the present group of “homebred” Hun- 
garian Communist leaders, as opposed to the 
formerly dominant group of Stalinist “Moscow- 
émigré” leaders like Rakosi and Geroe. It is 
clearly the author’s purpose to render “histori- 
cal justice’ to this new generation of leaders, 
to justify its present reign, and to create a 
mystique by making a sort of national] hero of 
the martyred Rajk. 


After his arrest, the hero of the story finds 


himself accused.of espionage on behalf of “US 
imperialism” and of taking part in a conspir- 
acy, allegedly led by Rajk, to overthrow the 
Communist regime. The charges are so fan- 
tastic that at first he is almost inclined to re- 
gard them as a practical joke. Looking back 
on his own close associations with Rajk over 
many years, he finds it totally impossible to 
believe him capable of plotting against the 
regime: 


He had always been very fond of Rajk, had even 
idolized him in his youth. Many common ex- 
periences linked him to Rajk: the youth 
movement of the 1930's; “underground” hikes 
together; secret seminars on political economy; 
the years of the Spanish civil war; the barracks 
shared in internment camp... . 

Could the same Rajk be a police informer, a 
spy, and an imperialist agent? No! He felt and 
knew that this could not have been the case. 
He had always regarded Rajk as one of the 
greatest promises of the Hungarian workers’ 
movement.... 

He had to stand up for Rajk; he had to 
stand up for the others, too. 


This, however, was not easy. The AVH, the 
“sword and shield” of the party, had ways of 
“breaking” the resistance of even the toughest 
of former underground fighters. The first step 
in this process was to deprive the prisoner of 
any opportunity to sleep during the initial ten 
days of interrogation. But this was just the 
beginning. Beatings and torture later became 
almost routine, supplemented by ingenious 
forms of trickery. For example, the story 
relates how the hero on one occasion was shown 
what appeared to be an actual newspaper clip- 
ping—even showing the masthead and date 
of the paper—reporting that he (the prisoner) 


- had been shot and killed by a border guard 


while attempting to escape across the Yugo- 
slav frontier, and that important confidential 


documents had been found on his body. After 
showing the prisoner the clipping, the interro- 
gator tells him, “Get this clear, you idiot, we 
do with you what we like!” 

Humiliation and prolonged semi-starvation 
were also among the devices used to accomplish 
the gradual breakdown of the prisoner’s resist- 
ance. But what finally clinches the surrender of 
Oszko’s hero is an appeal to his sense of loyalty 
to the party. On the eve of the “seventeenth 
Sunday” he is once again led before the “head 
of the investigation.” To his great surprise, 
however, instead of another brutal interroga- 
tion, a seemingly friendly conversation takes 
place. The two men sit down in comfortable 
armchairs, smoke, sip coffee, and talk over the 
case in an “almost comradely” manner: 


“This [the trial] is only needed to confuse the 
apparat,” said the head of the investigation. 

“Try to understand,” he continued, “that it 
is not your person that is at stake.” 

Then he asked seductively: “On whom can 
the party rely under difficult circumstances, if 
not on men like you?” 

... the ever-returning and final explanation 
was always: “the interest of the party.” 


1a bell signed his “confession,” Oszko’s 


hero was at last left in peace. Some time later 
another prisoner, also arrested in connection 
with the Rajk case, was brought in to share 
the same cell and told the hero about the out- 
come of the trial. Rajk and two or three others 
had been sentenced to death, the rest of the ac- 
cused to life imprisonment. The newcomer, a 
witness at the trial, admitted that the testimony 
he had given against Rajk was a complete 
fabrication. “They brought me in,” he said, 
“and told me what they wanted. They gave me 
a fairly clear explanation and informed me that 
I was to be a witness. I have performed that 
function, and now I am here.” According to 
the newcomer’s story, he had agreed to testify 
as the police required after they told him that 
his wife was also under arrest (he subsequently 
thought he recognized her voice calling out the 
names of their children from the neighboring 
cell), but that she would be released if he 
behaved “‘reasonably.”’ 

Anxious to learn how Rajk had conducted 
himself at the trial, Oszko’s hero questions his 
new cell mate and is told that the accused Com- 
munist leader had ‘confessed and admitted 
everything, like all the others.”’ His reaction to 
this is one of protest mingled with doubt and 
confusion: 


He remained motionless, yet seemed on the 
verge of jumping up, hammering on the door, 
or shouting out loud. He mumbled to himself, 
or perhaps said in a loud voice: “Rajk is inno- 
cent, Rajk is honest, Rajk is a man and a Com- 
munist!” Thoughts flooded through his mind in 
feverish succession. He felt as if he had to 
make a quick decision in a very important mat- 
bere 

Had he been misled? Rajk was a clever 
man.—Had Rajk been overcome by means of 
unknown tortures and horrors? But he was a 
courageous man; he did not fear death!—_Was 
all this done in the interest of some goal greater 
than that of the party? But there could be no 
higher goal!—He searched for some analogy in 
the past: Bukharin, Rykov, Zinoviev? No, 
their cases were different, had to be different! 
Tukhachevsky? He had been a Tsarist officer! 
He failed to find any analogy; there was no 
example, no comparison... 


The hero in Oszko’s story is finally released 
from prison in the spring of 1954, one year 
after the death of Stalin. Despite everything, 
he still remains a Communist. “Somewhere 
deep in his soul’ he continues to believe that 
“the truth, the true cause, cannot be served 
by false means’”—or, to put it in terms more in 
keeping with the current political line in Hun- 
gary, that the true cause sooner or later finds 
its true means. 


Time of Torment 


The prisoner felt as if he were in an inex- 
plicably strange, floating world of unreality. In 
his consciousness everything became blurred; 
the dirty walls of the cell and the constantly 
damp concrete floor took on a waving motion 
that washed away the sequence of days... . 
He tried to determine the day of the week from 
the schedule of interrogations, the frequency 
with which the cell doors were banged, the 
meals, words dropped by the interrogators, or 
from anything else. Yet all his efforts remained 
fruitless. He sought in vain for a point of de- 
parture, but he could not find a stable zero point 
anywhere. He was overcome by a distinct sense 
of a kind of death or the beginning of disinte- 
gration. 


—From Gyula Oszko’s ‘‘The Seventeenth 
Sunday,’’ Kortars (Budapest) February 1963. 
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EF... months after publishing Oszko’s piece, 
Kortars came out in its June 1963 issue with 
another short story that dealt with the same 
general subject, but in a quite different fashion 
and raising different questions. Entitled ‘““Reck- 
oning in the Bakony” (the mountainous region 
of western Hungary), the story was written by 
Janos Feoldeak, a 53-year-old writer known as 
an ardent supporter of the Kadar political line. 

This time the story is set in the present and 
is woven around a chance encounter between 
a former victim of the AVH terror of 1949, 
now a deputy minister in the post-1956 regime, 
and the man who, as a young AVH first lieu- 
tenant, had been his chief inquisitor at the time 
of his arrest, but who is now the council chair- 
man of a small village in the Bakony. The con- 
frontation occurs when the minister’s car, tak- 
ing him and his secretary back to Budapest 
after an official trip, breaks down near the 
village, obliging them to go to the local council 
office in order to telephone Budapest for another 
vehicle. 

While the secretary makes the call, the deputy 
minister (Comrade Gonda) and the council 
chairman meet face to face and immediately 
recognize each other. There follows a tense 
and dramatic dialogue in which Gonda, strug- 
gling to control his inner turmoil and bitterness, 
prods the agitated council chairman into recall- 
ing the painful details of their earlier encoun- 
ter. He does not seek revenge, however, and 
speaks of these past happenings as if they had 
involved two other persons, to whom he refers 
only as “the elderly comrade” and ‘‘the young 
first lieutenant.’ Consequently, no one else 
who witnesses the conversation is aware that 
the two men are speaking of themselves. 

What had taken place between them years 
before emerges partly from the spoken dialogue 
and partly from the unspoken memories that 
flood to Gonda’s mind as he faces his old 
persecutor. The “elderly comrade,” we learn, 
had been an important government official in 
1949 when the police had suddenly arrested 
him and sought to use him in fabricating a case 
of treason against Rajk. The “young first lieu- 
tenant,” put in charge of the “investigation,” 
had tried to force him to write a statement con- 
fessing that he had been in the pay of Western 
embassies, but Gonda had stubbornly refused to 
perjure himself and as a consequence had been 
subjected to threats and physical brutality. 
Now, as the two men talk, Gonda (the first- 
person narrator of the whole story) asks the 
council chairman if he remembers a certain 
meeting: 
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“No...no, I cannot remember,” he hedged. 

“Think hard!” I prodded him. 

“No, I cannot remember...” 

“But I do!’ I shouted at him angrily. “He 
[the young lieutenant] bawled: ‘You say this 
protocol is a lie? You old ass, you dirty dog of 
a fascist traitor!’ ... Now, do you remember?” 

“Yes, I...I do,’ he answered, appalled. 

“Didn’t I quote him correctly, word for 
word?” The chairman nodded, his apprehen- 
sion mounting. 

“And what happened then . . . after the 
shouting?” I went on. But I did not wait for 
his answer; I did not have the patience... 
“And then he slapped the face of the elderly 
comrade! Do you get it? ... He slapped his 
face!” I shouted passionately, putting my hand 
to my face as if it had been slapped again. “He 
was an old man, he could have been the lieu- 
tenant’s father, and the lieutenant slapped 


yp? 


q he dialogue goes on in this fashion, with 


Gonda relentlessly forcing the troubled coun- 
cil chairman to recall the happenings of the 
past. Then, the conversation turns to the cru- 
cial question of the first lieutenant’s personal 
responsibility for his actions in 1949. The 
chairman asserts that the officer undoubtedly 
“did not feel himself guilty” of any wrongdoing 
because he had only “obeyed an order” from 
his superiors—thus, ironically, falling back on 
the same defense so often heard in Nazi war 


. crimes trials. Only Gonda’s secretary, repre- 


senting the post-1956 generation of young, dedi- 
cated party officials, takes exception to the 
chairman’s argument: 


“That is an easy kind of defense, I must say. 
It is easy and comfortable to decline responsi- 
bility in that way...” 

“Nevertheless, it is the truth ... it can be 
proven...’ muttered the chairman timidly. 


Gonda himself remains silent, knowing very 
well that the chairman is right. The latter’s 
answer, in fact, broaches the question of the 
guilt of the whole regime, but that is a ques- 
tion which the author evidently felt could not 
be pursued further. 

A car arrives shortly from Budapest, and 
the visitors depart as unceremoniously as they 
had arrived, even neglecting in their haste to 
shake hands with the chairman. But that is 
not the end of the story. Two days later, a 
delegation from the village appears at Deputy 
Minister Gonda’s office in Budapest. Shortly 


after the minister’s departure, they report, the 
council chairman had been in a motorcycle acci- 
dent. He had evidently driven too fast, skidded 
on the wet road, and hit a milestone; and in the 
hospital his dying wish had been that “‘Com- 
rade Gonda should deliver his funeral address.” 


The Enduring Limits 


The important question that remains to be 
answered regarding the writings examined 
above is just how much of a “liberalization” 
their publication really signifies. To be sure, 
the fact that it is now possible for Hungarian 
authors to write of the police rule, the con- 
centration camps, and the inhumanities of the 
Stalinist past marks a certain relaxation of 
former taboos. But it cannot be overemphasized 
that this is a relaxation within rather narrow, 
carefully calculated limits. 

A common characteristic of the writings dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages is the fact that 
all of them voice a final note of optimism, of 
undiminished faith in communism. The sym- 
pathy of Lengyel’s hero, George, clearly lies on 
the side of the faithful old Communist, Ivan 
Timofeyevich. The hero of Oszko’s ““The Seven- 
teenth Sunday” steadfastly clings to his belief 
that the true cause will ultimately find its 
true means. The very fact that Feoldeak’s Com- 
rade Gonda is a deputy minister testifies to his 
abiding fidelity to the Communist faith. 

A certain optimism on the part of authors 
who themselves experienced the horrors of 
Stalinist or Rakosist terror but have lived to 
see their correction is indeed understandable. 
But the fact that only writings that sound such 
a note of optimism have been published does 
suggest a conscious effort on the part of the 
present Hungarian regime to put across a poli- 
tical message useful to itself: namely, that the 
Communist system as it exists in Hungary 
today has nothing whatsoever in common with 
the Communist terror of the past; that it was 
the “real Communists’ who were the primary 
target of that terror; that now, with these true 
and tested Communists restored to their right- 
ful position of leadership, the evils of the past 
are dead and buried, and all is well. In Hungary, 
where Kadar’s own imprisonment and torture 
under the Rakosi regime are fairly common 
knowledge, the message has particular point. 

There is something else that underscores the 
limited nature of the recent writings about 
concentration camps and terror. They deal only 
with the sufferings inflicted on faithful Com- 


munists, not with the sufferings of all the vic- 
tims of Communist terror. To use a specula- 
tive comparison, they reveal as much truth 
about the real scope of the Stalinist terror as 
might have been revealed about Nazi concen- 
tration camps and police terror had Germany 
won the last war and Hitler’s dictatorship been 
succeeded by a more moderate Nazi regime. 
Writings which would tell of the sufferings of 
the faithful and unfaithful alike, which would 
not simply describe but also analyze, and which 
would draw no conclusions of  politically- 
inspired optimism—such writings are still be- 
yond the realm of possibility for present-day 
Hungarian literature. 


| pie all achievements of the liberal writ- 
ers notwithstanding, there remains one prin- 
ciple which they may not possibly challenge, and 
that is the right of the party to sit in judgment 
on literary products. Indeed, they may not ques- 
tion either the hallowed ideological tenets or the 
basic practices of communism. That Kadar’s 
regime is not willing to deviate one inch from 
these tabus was illustrated recently by the criti- 
cism meted out to two literary journals, Alféld 
(Lowland, from the topography of the region 
of Debrecen, where it is published) and Jelen- 
kor (Contemporary), published in Pecs. Lash- 
ing out against the editorial policies of the two 
journals, the party’s central newspaper, Nep- 
szabadsag, declared: 


... When reading this year’s issues of Alfold 
and Jelenkor, [one is struck] by the fact that 
the overall picture is not too favorable and is 
replete with unhealthy phenomena. Both peri- 
odicals contain articles revealing incorrect, 
petty-bourgeots, and sometimes hostile and 
harmful views. Some of the articles and re- 
views present statements and ideas sharply 
contradicting Marxism-Leninism, the results of 
Marxist esthetics, as well as the policy and 
theoretical position of our party.” 


The anonymous author of the Nepszabadsag 
article went on to criticize an essay which “‘pro- 
claimed the right to irrationalism and main- 
tained that it was not possible to rely on reason 
alone;’”’ an article by Laszlo Nemeth which ac- 
cused ‘almost all the progressive and Marxist 
theoreticians of snobbish boasting;” a trend— 
“apparent in both periodicals’”—toward “at- 
tacks on socialist literature”; an ‘“un-Marxist” 
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opposition to “ideological and political criti- 
cism’’; and the appearance of literary products 
which “repudiate every kind of government, 
political system and political] activity.” 

Perhaps as a bow to the new spirit of liberal- 
ism, the party permitted a discussion of the 
issues raised by Nepszabadsag. The result of 
it, however, could easily have been foretold: 
both journals went through the ritual of self- 
criticism and promised to mend their ways. 
Jelenkor’s mea culpa, which appeared in its 
January 1964 issue under the title “‘After the 
Criticism,” abjectly stated: 


The editorial board is of the opinion that the 
acknowledgment and acceptance of the criticism 
are of great importance if we wish to improve 
our work in the future. We wish to give proof 
of this attitude in the forthcoming issues of 
our journal... We have to select articles more 
carefully. We shall work for socialist litera- 
ture and for the victory of Marxist ideology. 


Jelenkor’s statement was followed a month 
later by an editorial in Alfold, entitled “Taking 
Stock, Conclusions, Tasks,” which was similarly 
penitent: 


Without making a detailed analysis of each 
mistake that has been committed by our peri- 
odical, as outlined in the Nepszabadsag article, 
we can state that we agree with the article’s 
train of thoughts and critical remarks, and that 
we shall heed them in the course of our efforts 
to improve our editorial work. There can be no 
room in our periodical for the anti-Maraist 
notion of a predestined conflict between the 
“people” and the “government,” and for the 
distorted offshoots of the third-road theory. 


To be sure, no “administrative measures” 
were taken following the appearance of these 
two editorials—as Nepszabadsag hastened to 
point out.”? Still, one is permitted to doubt the 
veracity of the report that the resignation of 
Gabor Mocsar, editor-in-chief of Alféld, was in- 
deed as “voluntary” as was reported, or 
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whether the stringent criticism and self-criti- 
cism will remain without effect. 

Nevertheless, an overall assessment of the 
literary situation in Hungary must take into 
account the fact that, just as there has been a 
relaxation and an increased confusion in the 
international cold war, so has there been a 
similar process in the internal cold war 
waged between the Communist rulers and their 
subjects. Thus, where the taboos and “accepted 
rules” formerly were clearly defined, they are 
now vague and frequently contradictory. An 
interesting example of the current confusion in 
the party’s literary policy is provided by a 
recent interview with Pal Ilku, Minister of 
Culture, published in the February 2, 1964, 
issue of Nepszabadsag. The Minister expressed 
himself against the proposition that the party 
ought to be the “arbiter” in “stylistic” or purely 
“professional” artistic questions. Yet he also 
warned that “the commanding positions where 
the publication of works is decided” must be 
filled with “Marxist cultural politicians possess- 
ing correct esthetic as well as political judg- 
ment.” He rejected a return to “administrative 
methods,” yet he advocated a stronger “pre- 
liminary criticism’’—i.e., censorship. He de- 
plored the lack of consistency in the application 
of the party’s literary policies (which have 
often resulted, as in the case of Jelenkor, in the 
acceptance of manuscripts originally rejected 
by Budapest censors), yet he was notably re- 
luctant to suggest the formation of a centralized 
and tightly controlled apparatus of censorship, 
such as had existed until a few years ago. 

The explanation of this ambivalence is fairly 
simple. The party would like to avoid being 
identified with the policies and “mistakes” of 
the pre-1956 regime. It cannot, therefore, uti- 
lize the old methods of political and cultural 
control. At the same time, it has no wish what- 
ever to step down from its “commanding posi- 
tion,” and to let matters take their natural 
course. Under such circumstances, a freer 
literature may indeed flourish. But the uncer- 
tainties as to the limits of the possible, and the 
fear lest at some point the party assert its right 
to suppress, to dictate, and to demand an act of 
public contrition, remain as real and pervasive 
as before. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


After the 
Reappraisals 


By Edwin P. Jones 


n early 1964 Peking displays a paradoxical 
air of confidence and crisis, motion and stagna- 
tion. It claims substantial economic recovery ; 
yet, apart from vague generalities, it has re- 
vealed no concrete plans of economic develop- 
ment nor any expectation of sustained rapid 
growth. It calls for Marxist organization and 
discipline as prerequisites for national growth, 
yet recognizes the practical need to restrain 
indoctrination and limit regimentation in cer- 
tain areas. It asserts a moral imperative to 
defy and defame the two main world powers— 
one of them its own erstwhile ally—and to 
support subversive revolutionary forces every- 
where, while blandly cultivating relations with 
some capitalist powers and national govern- 
ments on the basis of a professed willingness 
to coexist peacefully. 

This somewhat inconsistent posture seems, on 
the one hand, to reflect the existence of serious 


An American economist and student of Chinese af- 
fairs, Mr. Jones last appeared in these pages with 
“Peking’s Economy: Upwards or Downwards?” 
(January-February 1963). 


-in situations of serious internal crisis. 


economic difficulties, popular apathy, a certain 
disarray in the Chinese internal revolution, and 
national weakness. Yet, on the other, it pro- 
claims the regime’s confidence that it has found, 
in the policies enunciated at the Tenth Central 
Committee Plenum (September 1962), the for- 
mulas for vigorous and successful action to re- 
solve its problems. An assessment of the re- 
gime’s current posture requires an understand- 
ing of these policies and problems. 


The Background 


The Eighth and Ninth Plenums of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) Central Committee, 
in August 1959 and January 1961, were held 
The 
Eighth Plenum ratified continued adherence to 
the “Great Leap’ economic program in the 
face of increasing domestic strains and Soviet 
threats to withdraw aid. The policies of the 
leadership had generated strong opposition 
within the party because of their implications 
for military and economic growth, and to silence 
this opposition the Plenum called for unity 
against the “rightists” and instituted purges 
that extended to the politburo itself. 

By the Ninth Plenum, the fears of the “right- 
ists” had been confirmed. The irrational policies 
of the ‘Great Leap” had collapsed of their own 
weight, and the Soviet threat to suspend aid 
had been carried into execution. The regime 
faced disastrous food shortages which would 
cost perhaps 60 million lives, a divided and dis- 
illusioned party, and a disgruntled and deterio- 
rating military establishment. The Ninth Ple- 
num, then, was clearly concerned with survival. 

In order to halt the drain of resources into a 
bankrupt program, the Plenum reversed eco- 
nomic policy, calling for retrenchment in in- 
dustry and primary emphasis on agriculture. 
At the same time, in the customary quest for 
scapegoats, the Central Committee found that 
nearly 10 percent of the cadres were either “bad 
elements” or well-meaning “left deviationists” 
who would have to be purged or re-educated in 
order to restore good relations between the 
party and the masses. Regional party organiza- 
tions were restaffed, with orders to carry out a 
housecleaning of the provincial administrations 
and to ensure that central policies were properly 
implemented at the local level, particularly with 
respect to the surrender of local food surpluses 
needed to ward off national starvation. 

The Plenum further noted that 10 percent of 
the population at large had either become “bad 
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elements” or fallen under their influence, re- 
quiring tighter supervision and indoctrination. 
Its decision to strengthen controls may have 
had the limited objective of putting a stop to 
outbreaks of rioting and banditry occurring in 
disaster areas, or it may simply have proven 
unworkable in view of the already low state of 
public morale. At any rate, the regime found 
it politic to call a virtual halt to indoctrination 
efforts and to curtail greatly the detailed official 
supervision of the daily life and thoughts of 
the population. 

Subsequent developments made clear that the 
Plenum had approved sweeping institutional 
changes designed to increase agricultural pro- 
ductivity and reduce the costs of supporting 
urban industrial areas. The stultifying regi- 
mentation of the commune was to be eliminated 
by transferring production and accounting au- 
thority down to the smaller, lower-level operat- 
ing units, whose members, being neighbors, 
would hopefully be more willing to work in the 
collective interest. At the same time, scope was 
to be provided for individual initiative by allo- 
cating private plots to the peasants and permit- 
ting them to sell the surpluses in “‘free markets.” 
In urban areas, uneconomic enterprises were to 
be closed down, and redundant labor was to be 
discharged and sent back to the rural areas. 

Actually, strong public pressures forced the 
regime to go farther than it had intended in 
dismantling controls, and at the same time to 
refrain from fully carrying out various onerous 
measures. It had first planned to shift primary 
production authority in the communes to the 
brigades (each consisting of 150-200 house- 
holds, comparable to the collectives of 1955-58) 
but eventually had to retreat still farther to vest 
this authority in the commune production teams 
(comprising only 30 households, comparable to 
the pre-1955 cooperatives). It had initially pro- 
posed to set aside only five percent of farmland 
for cultivation as private plots, but in practice 
the proportion appears to have risen somewhat 
higher. The regime also seems to have allowed 
considerable autonomy to local urban enter- 
prises in adjusting to the new austerity, while 
it failed by a wide margin to carry out its in- 
tended goals for the transfer of surplus urban 
labor back to the rural areas. 


The Tenth Plenum 


At the Tenth Plenum in September 1962, the 
regime revealed its concern that caution and 
permissiveness in national policy were inviting 
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foreign aggression and sapping the revolution- - 
ary spirit of the people, and it manifested its 
belief that, with a fair 1962 harvest assured 
and the worst of urban retrenchment over, it 
could again afford to act decisively. Prior to 
the meeting, during the spring and summer of 
1962, Peking had professed to see serious ex- 
ternal threats to Communist China from various 
quarters—from Chinese Nationalist prepara- 
tions for an assault on the mainland with alleged 
US complicity, from menacing Indian troop 
movements on the Tibetan border, and from 
Soviet moves to encourage the flight of nu- 
merous Uighurs and Kazakhs from Sinkiang 
province across the Soviet frontier, possibly to 
organize and train them for underground sepa- 
ratist activities. Meanwhile, internally, the 
continued demoralization and alienation of the 
cadres, the growing foothold of private eco- 
nomic activities, and the spread of non-Marxist 
views and attitudes among the people were 
viewed as jeopardizing the social revolution. 
The regime believed that the times called for 
bolder leadership, and that the risks involved 
in a more positive course were less than those 
deriving from continued inaction. 

The Tenth Plenum reaffirmed the emphasis 
on agriculture and economic self-reliance, thus 
implicitly accepting a prolonged period of slow 
economic growth. Despite the prospect of na- 
tional weakness over this period, however, Pe- 
king proposed to take a strong “principled” 
stand towards both the United States and the 
USSR. Internally, this stand would serve to 
create the tensions necessary to enable the re- 
gime to mobilize patriotic support and impose 
the desired discipline and austerity, while ex- 
ternally it would prevent an unfavorable hard- 
ening of the status quo either in Asia or in the 
Communist world. The risks were considered 
small since China’s space and manpower pre- 
cluded her cheap conquest and since the loosen- 
ing bonds of both the Communist and Western 
alliances could be exploited to thwart attempts 


Personality Cult: Peking Version 
Chairman Mao: 


Points to a mountain, trees grow tall; 


Points to a river, the water runs clear; 


Draws a line on a map on the wall, 


And roads and railways will appear. 


—From a poem published in Peoples’ 
Literature (Peking), No. 8, 1958, p. 53. 


at China’s economic and political isolation. 
Peking apparently was confident that the slow 
but steady buildup of economic strength at 
home and a positive policy of alignment with 
revolutionary forces abroad would enable it, 
by the latter 1960’s, to project itself more 
forcefully on the world scene, challenging the 
USSR for paramount leadership of the Com- 
munist world and undermining US positions of 
influence in Asia and the underdeveloped areas. 


Policies Since the Tenth Plenum 


In the eighteen months since the Tenth Ple- 
num, an air of purposeful action has pervaded 
Peking, creating an impression of gathering 
momentum. To some degree this impression 
is grounded in reality, for Communist China 
has scored undeniable foreign policy successes 
as well as a measure of economic recovery and 
political improvement at home. Yet the regime 
still has far to go before an acceptable level 
of national strength will have been regained, 
and its ultimate success depends critically on 
whether or not the present momentum can be 
sustained. The economy does not yet provide 
a tolerable living standard for the mounting 
population, let alone the margin necessary for 
sustained growth. Moreover, while the decay 
of the social revolution has been arrested and 
a degree of support regained by skillfully blend- 
ing ideology with nationalism, the two critical 
groups who must underwrite the program of 
agricultural growth and modernization—the 
peasants and intellectuals—still show little re- 
spect for the Communist Party or faith in party 
doctrine. 

As for Communist China’s external gains, 
these have derived less from national strength 
than from fortuitous developments abroad. In 
October 1962, the Chinese seized the opportunity 
to score a quick, cheap victory over exposed 
Indian forces in the disputed frontier region, 
tremendously boosting Chinese morale and re- 
establishing the image of a strong military 
power that could not be ignored. The subse- 
quent unreasoned rumors and fears of further 
Chinese attack that gained currency in India 
not only enhanced this image but also facili- 
tated a Chinese pose of reasonable restraint 
and willingness to negotiate, which was fur- 
ther bolstered by China’s signature of a border 
agreement with Pakistan. 

At the same time, Peking initiated strong 
overtures for improved commercial relations 
with Japan and Western Europe—an approach 


made credible by signs of Chinese preparations 
for a renewed economic development effort as 
well as by China’s evident need to find new 
suppliers to replace the Soviet Union. A five- 
year quasi-official trade agreement was signed 
with Japan in November 1962, and a high-level 
Chinese trade mission prepared to visit Europe 
(although its trip was delayed until the spring 
of 1963 owing to the Sino-Indian crisis). These 
initiatives succeeded in drumming up consid- 
erable interest abroad in trade with China, and 
in early 1964 the Peking regime scored heavily 
in obtaining French diplomatic recognition, 
greatly enhancing its prospects of breaking 
out of diplomatic isolation and gaining entry 
into the United Nations. 

Within the bloc, the Chinese also have more 
than held their own in their ideological battle 
against the CPSU leadership. In spite of Pe- 
king’s increasingly bold defiance, Moscow still 
has not been able to secure agreement by a 
decisive majority of the world’s Communist 
parties to excommunicate the Chinese, for the 
parties are aware that such action would not 
only force a fratricidal struggle over the inter- 
pretation of Communist doctrine, but would 
also do irreparable damage to the image of 
world communism and possibly recreate an 
onerous new discipline centered in Moscow. 
Peking probably estimates that unilateral Soviet 
action against the Chinese party, unless carried 
to dangerous and unlikely extremes, would 
prove ineffectual and thus would only empha- 
size the collapse of Soviet leadership of world 
communism. 

In addition, Peking has reaped certain gains 
through its policy of supporting nationalist and 
revolutionary forces in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, even though it has negligible material 
means of influencing developments except in 
adjacent Asian countries. The unstable govern- 
ments in some of the underdeveloped or emer- 
gent nations frequently find themselves in the 
dilemma of attempting to forge political unity 
on the basis of ‘‘anti-imperialist” nationalism 
while trying at the same time to construct their 
economies through trade and aid ties with the 
Western capitalist countries. There seems to be 
a growing feeling among them that some recog- 
nition of, and closer alignment with, Peking 
might serve domestically to demonstrate their 
neutrality and independence from imperialist 
domination, while creating externally a béte 
noire that might induce the West to be freer 
with economic aid and more tolerant of affronts. 
This feeling that Peking can be useful to them 
is, of course, useful to Peking, helping to foster 
an image of expanding Chinese Communist in- 
fluence and prestige. 
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M vse at home, the regime has sought 


to restore revolutionary dynamism by combin- 
ing a renewed emphasis on Marxist principles 
with an appeal to the nationalist sentiments 
aroused by its foreign policy initiatives. It has 
significantly strengthened its institutional con- 
trols over society, but it has done so subtly and 
cautiously, in step with improving living condi- 
tions and avoiding any major wrench to the 
social fabric. 

In the rural areas, the regime, while reiterat- 
ing its commitment to private plots and the 
primary authority of the communal production 
team, has moved to cut back excessive private 
cultivation and placed renewed emphasis on the 
collective role in farm production. In the winter 
and spring of 1962-63, state-run “high-price”’ 
markets appeared to supplant the ‘free’ mar- 
kets, although carrying out the same function, 
and private peddlers and handicraftsmen were 
subjected to such onerous supervision as to 
drive them substantially out of business. To- 
wards the end of 1963, the regime reestablished 
an Agricultural Bank and credit cooperatives, 
not only as central instruments for regulating 
rural money and credit, but reputedly with 
broad powers to coordinate and guide state 
and commune investments. In the urban areas, 
stricter emphasis on accounting and technical 
controls appeared, along with a stronger in- 
sistence on retrenchment reforms and reorien- 
tation of industrial production along specified 
lines. 

In both rural and urban areas, indoctrination 
efforts were stepped up, using general themes 
of appeal. Besides the usual ranting against 
“US imperialism and its lackeys,” there was a 
new stress on Soviet “perfidies” and an attempt 
to picture these as responsible for China’s re- 
cent economic hardships. As a proud nation, 
the Chinese were asked to shoulder their diffi- 
culties unflinchingly and to renew their dedica- 
tion to Marxist-Leninist principles, in contrast 
to the backsliding Soviet “revisionists.” Party 
propaganda also recalled the self-sacrifice of 
the pre-1949 revolutionaries and exalted a life 
of dedicated service to collective goals without 
concern for material rewards. These themes 
probably had some effect toward refurbishing 
the image of the regime as one genuinely de- 
voted to restoring the glory and influence of 
China. 

Nevertheless, the indoctrination campaign 
appeared to make little headway towards eradi- 
cating the entrenched notion that the interests 
of the party and state are basically opposed to 
those of the individual citizen. In the rural 
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areas, the heads of the communal production 
teams, which were too small to have their own 
party units or cells, were generally inclined to 
champion the interests of the team against those 
of the brigade and the commune; and to search 
for ways of complying with directives from 
higher authority at minimum cost in material 
sacrifice and effort. In urban areas, workers 
reportedly resorted to slowdowns in order to 
“spread the work” and prevent their reassign- 
ment to rural areas. The regime also showed 
concern over the continued tendency among 
technicians and intellectuals to confine their ad- 
vice to vague generalities and refrain from mak- 
ing specific proposals in order to avoid the risk 
of being held responsible for errors or contra- 
vention of doctrine. It proposed to remedy this 
situation by assigning party cadres to produc- 
tion activities with a view to gaining a better 
understanding of popular aspirations and re- 
storing the party’s ties with the people, but it 
has had to contend with the cadres’ reluctance 
to give up their privileged status. 

In short, though the Mao regime appears to 
have had some success in repairing its creden- 
tials to rule China, it does not seem to have 
succeeded thus far in restoring revolutionary 
élan to Chinese society, nor is it likely to do so 
in the absence of marked success in reviving 
economic growth. The problems examined be- 
low strongly militate against any conspicuous 
degree of success in this direction. 


The Problem of Population 


It is only now becoming fully clear from re- 
cent Chinese data what a trying period the 
Chinese people experienced as a consequence 
of the “Great Leap” debacle. By Chinese esti- 
mates, the population increased between mid- 
1953 and mid-1958 by 12 percent to 654 million, 
a growth consistent with a life expectancy of 
50 years and a general fertility rate of 200 
annual births per 1,000 women aged 15-44. In 
the absence of hardships, a growth of 13 percent 
to 739 million by mid-1963 could have been ex- 
pected with unchanged fertility and a higher 
life expectancy of 55 years. Recent Chinese 
data, however, suggest an actual increase of 
no more than 4 percent to 680 million as of mid- 
1963, showing a deficit of about 60 million 
below estimated normal growth.? 


1 Based on Chinese estimates as of the end of 1957, 
projected to mid-1958 to provide a convenient five-year 
span from the mid-1953 census. 


This reduced growth would be consistent with 
a 5 to 10 percent decline in fertility and a life 
expectancy of 30 to 35 years. However, aver- 
ages are misleading. Population growth was 
presumably near normal in the first and last 
years of the period from mid-1958 to mid-1963, 
suggesting that there probably was negative 
growth in 1960/61 and 1961/62, at the height 
of the food shortages.* With a majority of the 
population afflicted with edema and infectious 
hepatitis and unable to get the rest and nourish- 
ment necessary to combat them, mortality prob- 
ably rose to more than double the normal level 
in this critical period. Infant mortality in par- 
ticular climbed as a result of widespread fail- 
ures of maternal lactation. At the same time, 
fertility probably declined in the wake of epi- 
demic gynecologic disorders (notably, prolapsed 
uterus and amenorrhea) stemming apparently 
from the assignment of women to unusually 
long hours of heavy labor in 1959-60. 

As a consequence of this traumatic experi- 
ence, the regime has shown new determination 
to check population growth through fertility 
control. Birth-control publicity appeared in 
some cities early in 1962, but in 1963 the drive 
took on added vigor and dimensions, with the 
authorities displaying readiness to exert strong 
social pressures to secure conformance. The 
official approach is multi-faceted, combining 
encouragement of late marriages (after age 30 
for men and age 25 for women) and contra- 
ceptive practices, abortion, and _ sterilization, 
with measures discriminating against the non- 
compliant in rations, job and housing assign- 
ments, education, and wages. The drive is now 
one of the major tasks of the party’s indoctrina- 
tional apparatus, which seeks to propagate the 
notion of a two-child family as a comfortable 
ideal, a three-child family as the maximum, and 
a four-child family as an irresponsible excess 
justifying extreme pressures upon the parents 
to submit to sterilization. Though still sensitive 
on the question of whether its policy is com- 
patible with Marxist doctrine, the regime has 


2 Grain output in 1962 was 6 to 8 percent below the 
1957 level. Allowing for changes in imports and non- 
food uses, the supply available for food was at least 
1 percent lower. Yet per capita grain consumption could 
hardly have been more than 5 percent below 1957-58 
levels in 1962-63 in view of the confirmed improvement 
in the diet and the limited scope for non-grain foods in 
the diet. Chinese grain estimates are thus imcompatible 
with estimates of a five-year population growth sig- 
nificantly exceeding 4 percent. 

3In 1958-59 and 1962-63, food shortages were not 
severe. In interviews with Felix Greene (December 5, 
1963) and Edgar Snow (January 23, 1964), Chou En-lai 
stated that the current annual population growth was 
2 percent and 2.5 percent respectively. These rates pre- 
sumably refer to 1962-63 and are obviously rounded, 
suggesting a real rate of perhaps 2.2 percent. 


made clear that the birth-control program is 
supported at the highest levels. Indeed, Chou 
En-lai’s familiarity and identification with it 
suggest that the program may well be admin- 
istered directly under the Premier’s office rather 
than under the Ministry of Health. 

While current reports indicate that the pro- 
gram has had marked initial success in urban 
areas, it is apparent that the indoctrination and 


From Dizziness to Sobriety 


During the “Great Leap”: 


What it took these countries [i.e., Great Britain, 
United States and West Germany] several 
years, even more than ten years to attain [in 
steel production], or what has taken them sev- 
eral years and they still have not attained, China 
will do in a single year. 


—Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), March 31, 1960. 


... We will certainly catch up and outstrip 
Great Britain in the output of major industrial 
products in less than ten years, fulfill and over- 
fulfill the original demands set in the Program 
for Agricultural Development in less than 12 
years, and on this basis continue to strive to 
bring about an even greater advance in our 
countryside. 


—From a speech by Tan Chen-Lin, member 
of the Secretariat of the CC of the 
CPC, April 6, 1960. 


Three Years Later: 


China’s economic situation has become better 
with each passing year, and the entire national 
economy has begun to take a turn for the 
better in a general way. 


—From Hung Ch'i (Red Flag), Oct. 1, 1963. 


The country, as a whole, has gathered a rela- 
tively good harvest, with a new increase in out- 
put of food grains compared with last year and 
a fairly big growth in major industrial crops. 
... Our national economy has achieved tre- 
mendous successes in the work of readjustment, 
consolidation and raising standards in recent 
years. .. . Our national economy has begun an 
all-around turn for the better. 


—From the press communique of the fourth 
session of the Second National Peoples’ 
Congress, NCNA, Dec. 3, 1963. 
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newly-instituted social pressures have not yet 
effectively reached the predominant rural popu- 
lation. In recognition of the enormity of the 
task, the regime has set as its relatively modest 
goal for 1970 a reduction of the current annual 
growth rate of 2.2 percent (which would raise 
the population to 800 million by the end of that 
year) to a little under 2 percent, with a further 
lowering of the rate to the current Japanese 
level of 1 percent regarded as a distant hope.‘ 
The regime clearly does not anticipate much 
relief from population pressures in the next 
ten years, and its current efforts are aimed 
rather at insuring survival in the decades fol- 
lowing thereafter. 


The Situation in Agriculture 


The Chinese are also beginning to confirm 
the extent of the disruption in agriculture 
caused by the “Great Leap.” Farm output, after 
rising possibly 10 percent in 1958 with good 
weather and reasonably moderate official poli- 
cies, plummeted in 1959 and 1960 under the 
impact of irrational commune organization, 
and it remained depressed in 1961 and 1962 
owing to the debilitating food shortages. Ad- 
verse crop weather in 1960 and 1961 accentu- 
ated the decline and delayed the recovery. The 
restoration by 1963 of a more adequate diet 
through grain imports and private-plot cultiva- 
tion sparked Chinese hopes for a major recovery 
in farm output that year, but these hopes ap- 
pear to have been only partially fulfilled. 

Recent Chinese statements confirm that by 
1960 grain output—accounting for about half 
the value of total farm production—had fallen 
19 percent below the 1957 level.° By 1963 it 
had recovered to the 1957 level, as had the pro- 
duction of livestock and vegetables (left largely 


4 Edg ar Snow’s ee with Chou En-lai, Wash- 
ington Sroee Feb. 3, 

5 Mao told vee arent 4 in September 1961 
that grain output in 1960 had been 150 million tons and 
would be 160 million tons in 1961. At the time, this 
estimate seemed far too low and was not widely credited. 
Chou En-lai has now confirmed it in statements that the 
increase in grain output in 1962 had exceeded that in 
1961 and for both years had exceeded 20 million tons 
(interview with Pakistani newsmen, quoted in Dawn, 
April 11, 1963), and that the increases in 1962 and in 
1963 had each exceeded 10 million tons, with 1963 out- 
put still below 190 million tons (interview with Edgar 
Snow, cited above, January 1964). Chou implied that the 
1963 target—upset by natural calamities—had called for 
an increase of over 10 percent to more than 190 million 
tons. These statements suggest a grain output series as 
follows (in million tons) : 1957—185; 1960—150; 1961— 
160; 1962—172; 1963 target—193; 1963 actual—184. 
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to private peasant initiative) ; but the output of 
soybeans, oilseeds, and industrial crops, owing 
to the continued shift of important acreages 
from these crops to grain, still remained mark- 
edly below 1957 levels. Overall farm output in 
1963 was clearly more than 5 percent below 
the 1957 level, and in per capita terms more 
than 10 percent below. A tolerable diet had 
been restored, but production was still insuffi- 
cient to permit dispensing with grain imports 
amounting to 3 percent of domestic grain out- 
put, much less to provide a margin for restoring 
former levels of agricultural exnOns and raw 
materials output. 

The ability to attain such a margin is of 
course crucial to the magnitude of the develop- 
ment effort that can be mounted, and the scale 
and timing of agricultural recovery will criti- 
cally influence the character of China’s develop- 
ment. The Chinese desperately hope that cheap 
organizational improvements will suffice to as- 
sure a substantial measure of recovery, for new 
expansion of agricultural productive capacity 
is likely to be costly, complex, and slow to come 
by. But the Chinese are again under the pres- 
sure of rapid population growth, and they can- 
not afford to temporize. If the damage to agri- 
culture resulting from the “Great Leap” proves 
deepseated and permanent, or if the disgruntled 
peasantry fails to respond to new production 
arrangements, the Chinese regime will have no 
choice but to allow living standards to fall, and 
to resort to more oppressive political controls, 
while it seeks to extricate itself from its pre- 
dicament. 


Sie present state of production inputs in 


Chinese agriculture is imperfectly known. There 
are some indications of reduced yields resulting, 
notably, from seed deterioration, but the smaller 
overall farm output compared to 1957 seems to 
stem primarily from a decline in sown acreage. 
This decline, in turn, is partly due to some loss 
of cultivated acreage to roads, reservoirs, and 
other construction, but also certainly to a re- 
duced intensity of double-cropping, which may 
reflect a net decline in motive power. The num- 
ber of draft animals dropped sharply—possibly 
by one-quarter—between 1957 and 1963, and 
the drop was only partly offset by a 5-percent 
increase in the farm labor force and an expan- 
sion of tractor power from 25,000 to 110,000 
15-horsepower standard units. 

On the other hand, there has been an impres- 
Sive advance in rural electrification in the last 
several years. This advance has particularly 
emphasized pumping stations for irrigation and 
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drainage and appears based on surplus power 
and machine plant capacity. As yet, however, 
it has affected only about 7 percent of total 
farmland. Although chemical fertilizer supplies 
have increased rapidly from 2.5 million tons in 
1961 to 4.5 million tons in 1963 through produc- 
tion and imports, they still represent only a 
minor addition to the available supply of plant 
nutrients and seem likely to expand much more 
slowly in future years. 

Agricultural development to date has been 
rather haphazard and_ spur-of-the-moment. 
Apart from a commendable attention to ferti- 
lizer output, the approach has been to utilize 
whatever idle production facilities and domestic 
materials could be found to make agricultural 
producers’ goods and then to devise farm pro- 
grams to utilize these goods. Of course, the 
current exigencies and uncertainties make long- 
term planning difficult, and an authoritative 
review of agricultural planning proposals pub- 
lished in Peking last December makes clear that 
even the basic premises of Communist China’s 
long-term agricultural development have not 
been decided.*® 

This aricle reveals confusion over whether the 
farm program should concern itself exclusively 
with raising production or should aim at larger 
objectives, such as releasing labor to industry 
and constructing an ideal socialist organization 
in the countryside. The specific proposals dis- 
cussed also reflect a wide divergence of views 
as to the scale of available developmental re- 
sources. The optimists apparently have been 
advocating large-scale mechanization, reclama- 
tion, and water conservancy projects, while the 
more cautious have shunned such proposals on 
economy grounds and instead proposed varying 
emphases on electrification, selective mechaniza- 
tion, fertilizer production, small-scale water 
conservancy projects, research, and extension 
work. 


Developments in Industry 


Although Communist China’s industrial out- 
put approximately doubled during 1958-60, it 
declined sharply in 1961 and again in 1962. 
Judging from the lower consumer goods output 
caused by raw material shortages (e.g., in tex- 
tiles) and the sharp cutbacks in production of 
investment goods, overall industrial output in 
1962 could hardly have exceeded the 1957 level, 


6 Ching-chi' Yen-chiu (Economic Research), No. 12, 
Dec. 17, 1963. 


or half the 1960 peak. Though still a year of 
retrenchment, 1963 probably saw a stabilization 
of industrial output, with increased outputs in 
certain sectors. The 1964 New Year’s day edi- 
torial in the central party organ Jen-min Jth- 
pao implied some increase in 1963 industrial 
output, but the amount of growth evidently was 
not large enough to be worth specifying and 
probably did not exceed a few percentage points. 

Recent Chinese statements about industrial 
production have instead emphasized successes 
in reducing costs, improving quality, expanding 
variety, and achieving self-sufficiency, albeit at 
a low level of output. The Chinese are proud 
that they were able to halt the industrial decline 
despite being handicapped by a sharply reduced 
level of industrial imports and by the absence 
of foreign technical assistance. They are also 
aware, however, that without such imports 
and assistance, investment efficiency is neces- 
sarily low and will not support rapid industrial 
growth. When the pro-Communist American 
writer Anna Louise Strong asked: Vice-Premier 
Po I-po early this year why the Peking regime 
was merely talking enthusiastically about “re- 
adjustment” instead of launching a new “great 
leap forward,” the Chinese official, while noting 
the importance of producing domestic substi- 
tutes for imports, related the prospects for 
China’s industrial recovery to repayment of 
the Soviet debt (by 1965) and the freeing of 
foreign exchange to pay for industrial imports." 

During the period 1958-60, China’s average 
annual imports amounted to nearly $2 billion, 
of which nearly half was allocated to machinery 
and another 40 percent to industrial fuels and 
raw materials. These industrial imports were 
cut by roughly two-thirds during 1961-638 as a 
result of reduced exports, increased food im- 
ports, accelerated debt repayment, and the ne- 
cessity of living within China’s available for- 
eign exchange means. The drop in farm output, 
by reducing edible agricultural exports and 
necessitating purchases of food from abroad, 
accounted for about $1 billion of the reduction 
in industrial imports. 

China’s prospects for relieving this situation 
quickly do not seem bright. The long-term 
agreement concluded with Canada for purchas- 
ing grain suggests that the regime does not 
foresee an early recovery in farm output on 
anything like the scale necessary to finance 
marked increases in industrial imports. Any 
further agricultural recovery that may occur in 
the near future is likely to be limited, and the 
gains probably will be devoted first to improv- 


7Interview, Hong Kong Ta Kung Pao, January 15, 
1964. 
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ing the diet and clothing standards of the Chi- 
nese people. Moreover, although China will 
complete her debt payments to the USSR in 
1965 (these payments were reflected in Chinese 
trade surpluses with the Soviet Union in excess 
of $200 million annually during 1961-63), over 
80 percent of Chinese exports to the USSR are 
textiles, minerals, and consumer manufactures 
which will be difficult to market elsewhere, mak- 
ing it far from certain that retirement of the 
Soviet debt will actually release exchange re- 
sources. In the meantime, since one-third of 
Chinese exports still go to the USSR, China’s 
trade position could suffer a further serious 
setback if the deepening Sino-Soviet crisis were 
to lead to a suspension of trade relations. De- 
spite the evident willingness of Japan and West 
European countries to trade with China, it is 
highly unlikely that they will take in exchange 
the cheap textiles and low-quality consumer 
goods that supported the growth in Sino-Soviet 
trade in the past decade. 


The Problem of Technology 


China, of course, hopes in the long run to 
reduce her dependence on imports by develop- 
ing her own technological capabilities. In the 
past fourteen years the regime has greatly ex- 
panded the educational system, with particular 
emphasis on engineering and science, but indus- 
trial advance depended critically upon the pro- 
vision of technical experts by the USSR, which 
withdrew them in 1960 as a consequence of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. In order to create a 
literate work force, the regime effected a great 
expansion—looking eventually to universal edu- 
cation—at the primary and junior-high school 
level. Enrollment at the senior-high level was 
also expanded greatly, but with the more limited 
objective of providing candidates for college 
and a body of workers with specific technical 
skills. College education at the undergraduate 
level likewise showed a marked increase, but 
postgraduate education was limited and con- 
ducted mainly in the USSR. Soviet technical 
assistance provided an essential complement 
to the large and growing force of young Chinese 
graduates. 

The withdrawal of this assistance and the 
setback suffered by Chinese hopes of rapid 
industrial growth have greatly affected educa- 
tional plans. College and senior-high enroll- 
ments have been greatly curtailed to conform 
to lower projected requirements, and instead 
the regime is concentrating on improving the 
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quality of training. New emphasis has been 
placed on expanding postgraduate training, al- 
though progress appears to be very slow, pre- 
sumably because China’s top technical talent 
has been drafted to reorient production and 
halt the industrial decline. Only 800 students 
were admitted to postgraduate training in 1962, 
and although the official plans called for a 
doubling of this number in 1963, admissions 
seem to have continued at the same level. Thus, 
current exigencies are evidently holding back 
the adaptation of China’s educational system 
to her new requirements, with the result that 
the system is unlikely to produce a major in- 
crease in highly trained personnel for a con- 
siderable period. 

The number of college graduates in the popu- 
lation, judging from current enrollments, may 
be expected to increase from 1.8 million in 1963 
to 2.9 million in 1973. Even at the latter level, 
however, it will still amount to little more than 
0.3 percent of the population. Graduates trained 
in engineering and science are expected to ac- 
count for about 40 percent of the total number. 
While this is an impressive figure, very few will 
have had sufficient postgraduate training to 
qualify for advanced work and research, and 
because of the limited industrial] establishment, 
a large proportion will probably be diverted to 
middle-school teaching assignments. These con- 
siderations suggest that, despite substantial 
improvements in education, China is unlikely 
to accomplish a dramatic elevation of its own 
technological capabilities in the next decade, 
and will be well advised to import, copy, and 
adapt what foreign technology it can obtain. 


The Outlook 


The Chinese Communist regime seems to be 
facing its domestic problems with somber real- 
ism. Confronted by continuing agricultural dif- 
ficulties, population pressure, and the severance 
of its ties with the Soviet industrial economy, 
it no longer hopes for rapid economic growth, 
but rather seeks to achieve stability while trying 
gradually to create the conditions necessary for 
renewed expansion and modernization. In its 
external outlook, it is more optimistic: it be- 
heves that opportunistic policies, in conjunction 
with the current process of rapid change and 
shifting alignments in international politics, 
will enable it, with little risk, to undermine the 
position of the United States in Asia, to chal- 
lenge the Soviet Union for the leadership of 
world communism, to increase its influence 


among the new nations, and to find at least a 
partial replacement for past Soviet economic 
assistance in expanded trade ties with Japan 
and Western Europe. 

While conceding a need for caution and flexi- 
bility, the regime sees the key to success, in both 
its domestic and foreign policies, in a vigorous 
rededication to Marxist ideology. In lieu of 
unobtainable material incentives, it seeks to 
instill a revolutionary self-discipline at home 
that will motivate the people to greater effort. 
Abroad, it emphasizes that it can provide a 
relevant ideology and example to developing 
nations; and, by taking a rigid, “principled” 
stand, it hopes to prevent—particularly in Asia 
—an unfavorable coalescence of the status quo 
that might block its goals. 

Yet one suspects that there are incompatible 
ingredients in Peking’s posture which lessen 
the prospects of success. In foreign policy, 
opportunistic policies could eventually discredit 
“principled” positions, while an uncompromis- 
ing attitude could involve unacceptable risks or 
costs. In domestic affairs, the attempt to pursue 
a cautious, pragmatic policy with doctrinal con- 
viction may prove an unworkable contradiction. 
It will also be difficult to evoke a heroic response 
from a stagnant society still disillusioned and 
embittered from the “Great Leap” disaster, and 
the attempt to do so may inhibit the flexible, 
experimental approach necessary for fashioning 
new and appropriate adjustment policies. 

These problems are further complicated by 
the uncertainties and distractions of the inevi- 


tably approaching succession. The present Chi- 
nese Communist leaders—the “men who made 
the revolution’”—are aware that the time is 
drawing near when they will be consigned to 
history. Curiously, they have deliberately drawn 
public attention to this fact by citing it as the 
reason for the urgency they attach to an indoc- 
trination program that will pass on their revo- 
lutionary wisdom and ensure the worthiness of 
their heirs.? It is also logical to surmise that 
the prospect of an early succession is causing 
political ferment in the top echelon of the party, 
stimulating personal and factional rivalries. 
This seems particularly probable in the face of 
the coming Ninth Party Congress—not yet 
scheduled but overdue since 1961—which will 
formalize power shifts since the Eighth Con- 
gress of 1956 and importantly influence the 
leadership structure entering into the succes- 
sion period. 


8 Anna Louise Strong, in her Letters From China, 
Peking, World Press, (undated), Letter No. 10, July 26, 
1963, states: “If I ask Chinese friends today what is 
the chief problem, the chances are that they will not say 
‘agriculture’ or ‘industrialization’ but ‘Socialist Educa- 
tion.’ How to keep the revolutionary spirit alive when 
the men who made the revolution pass?” Also, Takashi 
Oka, writing in the Christian Science Monitor (Feb. 26, 
1964), recounts the experience of a frequent and sympa- 
thetic foreign visitor to Peking who was told by a junior 
Chinese official in the summer of 1963: “We need a 
change of leadership. And if you think that by ‘change’ 
we merely mean a shift from Mao Tse-tung to Chou 
En-lai or Chen Yi, you are much mistaken. There must 
be a change of generations.” 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Polities 
and ‘lhe 
Military 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Recent events, particularly 
the so-called Cuban crisis of October 1962, have 
again brought into focus the question of the role 
and importance of the military in the shaping 
of Soviet internal and especially foreign policy. 
Can the leaders of the armed forces be con- 
sidered a well-defined and organized pressure 
group in Soviet society? To what extent is the 
political leadership influenced by the profes- 
sional interests of the military—and, vice versa, 
to what extent must the military subordinate 
themselves to the party? Have the latest events 
introduced any changes in the relationship be- 
tween the two groups? These are some of the 
questions examined by Mr. Wolfe in the first 
of the two articles below. In the second, Mr. 
Gallagher addresses himself to one specific point 
at issue between the military and the Kremlin— 
namely, what should be the size of the Soviet 
ground forces? By tracing the half-muted yet 
nevertheless very real dispute between Ministry 
of Defense spokesmen on the one hand and 
Khrushchev on the other, Mr. Gallagher sheds 
light not only on the nature of relations between 
the military and the party establishments, but 
also on the intriguing problem of Khrushchev’s 
personal freedom of action. 
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olitical-military relations in the Soviet 
Union have been characterized by a number of 
built-in tensions and controversies since the be- 
ginning of the Soviet regime.* Basically, these 
tensions have grown out of the process by which 
the party has sought to integrate the armed 
forces into the totalitarian structure of the state 
and to prevent them from developing a separate 
identity of their own. The fact that the military 
establishment possesses a potential power of 
coercion far beyond that of any other element of 
the Soviet bureaucracy naturally has sharpened 
the concern of the party to keep it an acqui- 
escent instrument of political authority. 

The Soviet military command, on the other 
hand, while not disposed to challenge the basic 
policy-making powers of the party, has tended 
to seek a greater measure of autonomy in mat- 
ters within its professional competence and to 
look upon excessive party-political intrusion 
into military affairs as a threat to military effec- 
tiveness. In a sense, therefore, the history of 
Soviet political-military relations can be de- 
scribed as the search for a formula to reconcile 
political control with professional military effi- 
ciency, played out against the background issue 
of what the proper extent of military influence 
should be upon the formulation of Soviet policy 
and strategy. 

Developments of the past year or so, espe- 
cially since the Cuban crisis of October 1962, 
have furnished revealing testimony to the con- 
tinuing vitality of many of the old problems of 
political-military relations, as well as suggest- 
ing the emergence of new difficulties arising out 
of the politics and technology of the nuclear- 
missile age. While it is important to bear in 
mind that an essential consensus still binds the 


* Views expressed in this paper should not be inter- 
preted as reflecting the views of the RAND Corporation 
or the official opinion or policy of any of its governmen- 
tal or private research sponsors. 

1 The literature on the history of Soviet political- 
military relations is too extensive to cite at length here, 
but the following are worth particular mention: D. 
Fedotoff-White, The Growth of the Red Army, Princeton 
University Press, 1944, pp. 76-175; Merle Fainsod, How 
Russia Is Ruled, Harvard University Press, 1954, pp. 
411-18, 500; John Erickson, The Soviet High Command, 
London, St. Martin’s Press, 1962, pp. 118-78, 187-91, 
passim; Raymond L. Garthoff, Soviet Strategy in The 
Nuclear Age, New York, Praeger, 1958, pp. 18-40. 


Author of the forthcoming Soviet Strategy at the 
Crossroads, Mr. Wolfe has long specialized in prob- 
lems of Soviet military doctrine and history. He is 
a Senior Staff Member of the RAND Corporation 
(Washington, D.C.). 


Political Primacy 


vs. Professional Elan 


By Thomas W. Wolfe 


various elements of the Soviet leadership to- 
gether, the present signs of stress in Soviet po- 
litical-military relations are not without inter- 
est as evidence that no stable solution has yet 
been worked out in this area of Soviet bureau- 
cratic life. 


The Reaffirmation of Party Primacy 


One of the symptoms of underlying tension in 
the area of Soviet political-military relations in 
the last year-and-a-half has been the conspicu- 
ous reassertion of political primacy in military 
affairs. While the need to re-emphasize this 
time-honored assumption of Soviet political life 
may spring from deeper sources of ferment in 
Soviet society, the manifest questions involved 
here have centered mainly on the relative 
weight of the military and political leadership 
in the development of military doctrine and 
strategy, and on the tendency of some elements 
of the military elite to emphasize military pro- 
fessionalism at the expense of ideological values. 

A noticeable trend toward reassertion of po- 
litical primacy became evident in the fall of 
1962 on the heels of the Cuban missile crisis, at 
a time when critical second thoughts about the 
handling of the crisis presumably were circu- 
lating among the Soviet hierarchy.2, Among the 
first signs of a new campaign to reassert politi- 
cal primacy in unmistakable terms was an arti- 
cle in early November by Marshal Chuikov, 
Commander of the Soviet ground forces. The 


Chuikov article, which took the form of an in- 
terview in Red Star, repeatedly stressed the 
dominant role of the party in military affairs 
and used the rather transparent device of citing 
a hitherto unpublished exchange of messages 
between Stalin and Lenin in 1920 to refute the 
notion that “four diplomacy sometimes very ef- 
fectively spoils the results achieved by our 
military victories.” * Chuikov criticized un- 
named fellow officers for failing ‘to maintain 
proper attitudes and opinions,” and seemed to 
be reminding the military leadership that it 
would be unwise to question decisions of the 
political leadership, which is in a better position 
to see the larger policy picture. 

The delivery of this “message” by a high- 
ranking military leader avoided the embarrass- 
ment of any open confrontation between the 
party and the professional military.‘ Indeed, 
one of the interesting features of the Soviet 


2 For a detailed discussion of signs of post-Cuban dis- 
satisfaction with Khrushchev’s handling of the crisis, see 
Roman Kolkowicz, Conflicts in Soviet Party-Military 
Relations: 1962-1963, RAND Research Memorandum 
RM-3760-PR, the RAND Corporation, Santa Monica, 
California, August 1963, pp. 16-35. 

3 Marshal V. I. Chuikov, “The Basic Fundamentals of 
Military Development, Red Star, Nov. 17, 1962. 

4 One should be careful in discussions of this sort not 
to regard the “party” and the “professional military” as 
two altogether antipodal groups in frequent opposition 
to each other. Without exception, all responsible military 
figures in the high command of the Soviet armed forces 
are also party members subject to party discipline. At 
the same time, there are institutionalized interests on 
both sides which may collide, and which find expression 
in various forms of bureaucratic infighting. It is in this 
contained arena of conflict that tensions in political- 
military relations arise. 
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campaign to reassert political primacy in mili- 
tary affairs and to stress the importance of 
Marxist-Leninist attitudes among military per- 
sonnel has been the fact that top-ranking mili- 
tary leaders have for the most part taken on the 
task of setting their own colleagues straight. 
Thus, while impetus for the campaign may have 
come from political authorities, there is also a 
possibility that the military leadership may 
have embarked to some extent upon a process of 
self-catharsis in order to ward off stronger 
measures of the sort that Khrushchev felt 
obliged to administer in the Zhukov case of 
1957. 

Another important military leader to lend his 
prestige to the party primacy campaign was 
Marshal Malinovski, the Soviet Minister of De- 
fense. A pamphlet over Malinovski’s name was 
sent to the press in late November 1962.° One 
of the conspicuous features of this document 
was its assertion of the complete dominance of 
the party generally and of Nikita Khrushchev 
personally in military affairs and in the formu- 
lation of military doctrine. Stressing explicitly 
that “‘military doctrine is developed and deter- 
mined by the political leadership of the state,” 
the pamphlet underscored Khrushchev’s per- 
sonal role in this process. It stated that his Janu- 
ary 1960 speech represented ‘“‘the first developed 
exposition” of modern Soviet military doctrine 
“from both a political and a technical stand- 
point.” ° This tribute was the more conspicuous 
because no specific mention was made of Mali- 
novski’s own major formulation of the new mili- 
tary doctrine at the 22nd Party Congress in 
October 1961. While Malinovski may have writ- 
ten the November pamphlet on his own initia- 
tive to deflect party criticism of the military, the 
character of the document suggests that more 
than one author may have been involved. It is 
not implausible that the party and Khrushchev 
may have had in hand a pamphlet in search 
of an author, and that their choice fell upon 
Malinovski.’ 

The trend toward stressing political pre- 
eminence in the military field gathered momen- 
tum in 1963. In February, General of the Army 
A. A. Yepishev, chief of the Main Political Ad- 
ministration of the Ministry of Defense and 


5 Marshal R. Ya. Malinovski, Bditelno stoiat na 
strazhe mira (Vigilantly Stand Guard over the Peace), 
Moscow, Voenizdat Ministerstva Oborony SSSR, 1962. 

8 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

7 In this connection, Khrushchev has admitted a prece- 
dent by mentioning to former US. Vice-President Nixon 
that he himself had written a widely-publicized article 
on Soviet military policy which had been attributed to 
Air Marshal Vershinin in Pravda, Sept. 8, 1957. See 
article by Earl Mazo on the Nixon trip to the Soviet 
HOD A 1959, New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 14, 

hy iM: 
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‘it or not.’ 4 


presumably the party’s principal voice in the 
armed forces, published an article which empha- 
sized the leadership of the party in developing 
military doctrine and policy and strengthening 
the Soviet military posture.® 


A. important issue in this accelerating 


campaign—and indeed one of the factors that 
may have precipitated it—was a study entitled 
Voennaia strategtia (Military Strategy) that 
had appeared in the late summer of 1962.° Writ- 
ten by a group of fifteen military experts headed 
by Marshal V. D. Sokolovski, the study was not 
an “official” document but offered authoritative 
treatment of a wide range of issues bearing on 
Soviet military doctrine and strategy in the 
nuclear-missile age. The authors furnished some 
evidence of differing views between the “‘mod- 
ernist”’ and “traditionalist” schools of military 
thought as well as between the political and 
military leadership. They also tended to give 
the military a good share of credit for develop- 
ing recent Soviet military doctrine, by implica- 
tion staking out a claim for greater military 
influence on state policy.’ 

At the time of its publication this study was 
hailed in the Soviet press as the first compre- 
hensive work on military strategy to appear in 
the USSR since 1926. But by early 1963 press 
reviews—seemingly influenced by the new re- 
affirmation of party supremacy—became in- 
creasingly critical. A review published in 
January attacked the work for its failure to 
follow Lenin’s injunction to “subordinate the 
military point of view to the political’ and 
charged that the book had broadened the scope 
of military doctrine and strategy at the “ex- 
pense of politics,” whether the authors ‘‘meant 
Another review suggested that 
the Sokolovski authors had overstated the mili- 
tary leadership’s role in the determination of 


8A. A. Yepishev, “The Growing Role of the CPSU 
in the Leadership of the Armed Forces,” Voprosy istorii 
KPSS (Problems of the History of the CPSU), No. 2, 
February 19638, pp. 3 ff. The Main Political Administra- 
tion headed by Yepishev has been traditionally an ex- 
tension of the party Central Committee’s professional 
staff within the armed forces. Before donning a uniform 
to take up his present post, Yepishev had been ambassa- 
dor to Yugoslavia and still earlier a secret police official 
in the MGB. 

9 Translated and published in the US as Soviet Mili- 
tary Strategy, with Analytical Introduction and Annota- 
tions by H. S. Dinerstein, L. Gouré, and T. W. Wolfe 
(all of the RAND Corporation) , Englewood Cliffs (New 
Jersey), Prentice-Hall, Inc., 19638. 

10 Tbid., p. 33 ff. 

11 Colonels V. Zemskov and A. Yakimovski, ‘Military 
Strategy,” Voennyi vestnik, No. 1, January 1963, p. 124. 


strategy, overlooking Frunze’s words that 
“strategy is not the prerogative solely of the 
military command.” It should be borne in mind, 
the review went on, that the government lead- 
ership ‘‘determines the final and interim goals 
of warfare ... and the means of attaining 
them,” while the job of the military command 
“comes down mainly to carrying out concrete 
operations to attain these goals.” !” 

Just as these reviews took the Sokolovski 
book to task for staking out too large a claim 
for military prerogatives in the area of strat- 
egy, so in other Soviet military writings in 1963 
the issue of party supremacy centered fre- 
quently on the question of where competence 
lay for the formulation of military doctrine. 
There was little doubt that the new guidelines 
on this question had been laid out. While an 
undercurrent of resistance persisted, many mili- 
tary writers found it expedient to fall in line 
with the new trend. Thus, a conference on 
Soviet military doctrine which was held in Mos- 
cow in May 1963 (though not reported until 
October) came up with the uncontested finding, 
among other matters, that: ‘Military doctrine 
is developed and determined by the political 
leadership of the state.” 1* The same point was 
underscored in a brochure entitled Soviet Mi1- 
tary Doctrine, by Colonel-General N. A. Lomov, 
published in May 1963, approximately a year 
after an earlier article by the same author had 
appeared in a Soviet military journal. In the 
earlier article, Lomov had advanced a claim for 
significant military influence on policy formu- 
lation in the following words: 


The formation of our military world-view has 
taken place in a creative atmosphere ... and 
is the result of the common effort of military 
theorists and practical military people. Thanks 
to this, we have developed a body of unified, 
theoretical views, on the basis of which a broad 
state program has been carried out to prepare 
the country and the armed forces for the defense 
of the Fatherland.'* 


This passage was conspicuously missing in 
the Lomov brochure on the same subject pub- 
lished a year later. A new formula now ap- 
peared: 


12 A, Golubev, “Some Problems of Military History in 
the Book Military Strategy,” Voenno-istorichesku zhur- 
nal, No. 5, May 1968, p. 90. 

13 Reported in an article by Colonel L. Belousov, 
“Conference on Soviet Military Doctrine,” Voenno- 
istoricheskii zhurnal, No. 10, October 1963, p. 122. 

14 Colonel-General N. A. Lomov, “On Soviet Military 
Doctrine,” Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, No. 10, May 
1962, p. 12. 


... the foundations of military doctrine are 
determined by the country’s political leadership, 
for it alone has the competence and the jurisdic- 
tion to solve the problems of developing the 
GPNCCO TOT CCS ana eke 


The journal Communist of the Armed Forces, 
which is the organ of the Main Political Admin- 
istration of the Ministry of Defense, was es- 
pecially diligent in reminding its audience that 
the party is both the creator and the leader of 
the armed forces. An exposition along this line 
was offered in an article by Colonels S. Baranov 
and E. Nikitin in April 1963, which underscored 
the point, quoted from Lenin, that: 


The policy of the military establishment, like 
that of all other establishments and institutions, 
is conducted on the exact basis of general direc- 
tives issued by the party Central Committee, 
and under its control.'® 


L. the fall of 1963, the political-military 
issue took on new interest when Soviet com- 
mentary began to display marked sensitivity to 
foreign interpretations of the original Sokolov- 
ski edition as a document reflecting a conflict 
of views and interests between the Soviet politi- 
cal and military leadership. An article in the 
November issue of Jnternational Affairs noted 
that Western writers had sought to use the 
Sokolovski work as evidence of “glaring” con- 
tradictions between Soviet foreign policy and 
military thinking.’ Four of the Sokolovski 
authors themselves, in a highly unusual Red 
Star article dealing with foreign commentary 
on their book, conceded that the work had been 
a forum for “theoretical discussion” of varying 
viewpoints, but vehemently denied that this 
betokened any conflict of views over military 
doctrine, strategy or defense appropriations. 
Controversy over such matters is rife within 
imperialist countries, they charged, but not in 
the Soviet Union, where: 


All these questions are decided by the Central 


15 Colonel-General N. A. Lomov, Sovetskaia voennaia 
doktrina (Soviet Military Doctrine), Moscow, All-Union 
Society for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific 
Knowledge, May 1963, p. 5. 

16 Colonels S. Baranov and E. Nikitin, “CPSU Leader- 
ship—The Fundamental Basis of Soviet Military De- 
velopment,” Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, No. 8, April 
1968, p. 17. 

17 L,. Glagolev and V. Larionov, “Soviet Defense Might 
and Peaceful Coexistence,” International A ffairs, No. 11, 
November 1963, p. 27. Colonel Larionov was one of the 
authors of the Sokolovski work. 
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Committee of the CPSU and the Soviet govern- 
ment ona scientific basis . . . with full support 
from the people, the army and the navy.'® 


Concurrently with this riposte in Red Star, 
a second revised edition of the Sokolovski work 
appeared in Moscow bookstores—a scant fifteen 
months after its predecessor.'? While many of 
the changes in the revised edition bore on ques- 
tions which lie outside the scope of this article, 
it is not unreasonable to assume that the politi- 
cal-military issue may have had something to 
do with republication of this substantial work 
at such an early date. Interestingly enough, 
however, although some effort obviously was 
made to bring the book into line with the pre- 
vailing trend on party primacy, the Sokolovski 
authors gave ground rather grudgingly. Most 
of the changes they introduced in this area were 
relatively minor. For example, in one place the 
authors dropped a sentence which Western com- 
mentators had speculated might be aimed in- 
directly at Khrushchev, in light of his frequent 
personal sallies into the enunciation of new mili- 
tary doctrine. The sentence read: 


Military doctrine 1s not thought out or compiled 
by a single person or a group of persons.” 


In its place, the authors substituted the cur- 
rently favored formula: 


The basic positions of military doctrine are de- 
termined by the political leadership of the 
state.?} 


In another passage, where the discussion con- 
cerned the relationships of strategic considera- 
tions to policy, the first edition, after citing 
Engels to the effect that policy must not violate 
the laws of military strategy in wartime, went 
on to say: 


In wartime, therefore, strategic considerations 
often determine policy.” 


The new edition addressed itself to the same 


18 Major-Generals I. Zavialov, V. Kolechitski, M. 
Cherednichenko and Colonel V. Larionov, “Against 
Slanders and Falsifications: Concerning the US Editions 
of the Book Military Strategy,” Red Star, Nov. 2, 1963. 

19 Marshal V. D. Sokolovski, et al., Voennaia strategiia 
(Military Strategy), second edition, Moscow, Voenizdat 
Ministerstva Oborony SSSR, 1968. Hereafter cited as 
Voennaia strategiia, 2nd ed. Besides numerous textual 
revisions, the second edition was about 50 pages longer 
than the first. 

20 Soviet Military Strategy, p. 180. 

21 Voennaia strategiia, 2nd ed., p. 54. 

22 Soviet Military Strategy, p. 104. 
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question by first inserting the caveat that En- 
gels did not intend to emphasize “the independ- 
ence of strategy from politics.” It then substi- 
tuted a new sentence, stating: 


In wartime, strategic considerations often re- 
flect and in turn influence policy.” 


Here the Sokolovski authors appeared to be 
making some concession to criticism that they 
had failed to “subordinate the military point of 
view to the political.” However, they stopped 
short of a full amendment of their original text, 
by retaining in the new edition a sentence stat- 
ing unequivocally: 


Cases even arise when the military factor not 
only predominates, but even acquires decisive 
significance.** 


Professionalism vs. 
Political Indoctrination 


The party traditionally has held the view that 
the armed forces should be not only an institu- 
tion to provide an effective military capability, 
but also a “school for communism.” % A good 
deal of friction in political-military relations 
has been generated by failure to reconcile fully 
these two objectives. One of the transgressions 
laid at Marshal Zhukov’s door was that he had 
“underestimated” and tried to “liquidate” the 
indoctrinational and other activities of political 
workers in the armed forces.2* Concurrently 
with the revival of the party supremacy cam- 
paign, this issue also took on new currency. 
Some Soviet commentators found it expedient 
to cite the unhappy fate of Zhukov, recalling 
that he had “followed a line of ignoring and 
doing away with party-government leadership 
and control of the armed forces,” 2° and that he 
had sought “to tear the army away from the 
party and the people.” 78 

As if to steer clear of his predecessor’s mis- 
takes, Marshal Malinovski, at a military con- 
ference in Moscow in October 1963, sounded a 
warning to military cadres to avoid thinking too 


23 Voennaia strategiia, 2nd ed., p. 30. 

24 Tbid. 

25 See N. M. Kiriaev, “The 22nd Congress of the 
CPSU on Strengthening of the Armed Forces and De- 
fense Capability of the Soviet Union,” Voprosy istorii 
KPSS, No. 1, January 1962, p. 74. 

26 Pravda, Nov. 3, 1957; Red Star, Nov. 5, 1957. 

27 Moscow broadcast to North America, Nov. 10, 1963. 

28 Baranov and Nikitin, op. cit., p. 19. 


THE PARTY AND THE ARMY 


A Page from the Recent Past 


The plenary session of the party Central 
Committee resolutely condemned the 
underestimation of the importance of party 
political work in the armed forces and out- 
lined an extensive program for radically 
improving it in the spirit of the historic 
decisions of the 20th party Congress, in the 
spirit of the inviolable Leninist traditions. 
V. I. Lenin taught that “where . . . politi- 
cal work among the troops is carried out 
with great care ... there is no lack of 
discipline in the army, its organization and 
spirit are better, and there are more 
victories.” 


Intensification of political work in the 
army and navy is the common task of all 
Communists, commanders and _ political 
workers. Their task is firmly and con- 
sistently to carry out in the armed forces 
the policy of the Communist Party, to be 
the bearers of the great ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism. 


—From a Pravda editorial of Nov. 3, 
1957, following the ouster of Mar- 
shal Zhukov as Minister of Defense. 


exclusively in professional military terms and 
“to develop their skill in analyzing phenomena 
and facts from a Marxist-Leninist position.” 7° 
His admonition came in the wake of a running 
dialogue during the previous year in which one 
side argued against spending too much time on 
propaganda and political orientation in the 
armed forces when the increasing complexity 
of new military technology demanded more time 
for intensive training,®° while the other side 
bore down on the tendency of high-ranking 
officers to give superficial attention to ideologi- 
cal and party matters, and thus to set a poor 


29 Report of All-Army Conference of Ideological 
Workers, Red Star, Nov. 1, 1963. Articles in a similar 
vein turned up around this time in Kommunist vooru- 
zhennykh sil: see, e.g., Colonel A. Yuvlev, “Requirements 
of the 22nd Party Congress and the Program of the 
CPSU with Regard to Military Cadres,” No. 15, August 
1968, pp. 14-45; editorial “To Strengthen Military Ca- 
dres Ideologically,” No. 19, October 1963, p. 6. 

30 F’.g., General I. Pliev, “The New Technology and 
Problems of Strengthening Discipline,” Kommunist 
vooruzhennykh sil, No. 19, October 1962, pp. 21-28. 


example.*! The party’s concern to channel this 
dialogue in the right direction was made evident 
by a flurry of meetings in late 1962 and early 
1963, designed to look into the state of ideologi- 
cal health among the officers corps and to devise 
ways to improve the work of political organs 
within the military establishment. At one of 
these meetings, Yepishev, the party watchdog 
in the Ministry of Defense, urged political 
organs to “inquire deeply into the activities of 
generals, admirals and officers and to evaluate 
their professional and political-morale qualities 
on the basis of their activities.” *? 

This warning apparently was not fully effec- 
tive, for complaints from some high-ranking 
military figures about excessive political inter- 
ference in military affairs and in the private 
lives of officers continued to find their way into 
print. For example, Colonel-General Tolubko, 
deputy commander of the strategic missile 
forces, took occasion in January 1963 to criti- 
cize political organs for “burdening officers” 
with political requirements which interfered 
with their military duties, and there was other 
military back-talk in the same vein.** Thus 
Malinovski’s admonition in October 1963 that 
military professionalism should not be over- 
stressed at the expense of political indoctrina- 
tion merely underlines an old and apparently 
unresolved dilemma. 


Military Influence on Policy 


The obverse side of the political primacy issue 
is the question of what the proper limits of 
military influence should be in the area of 
strategy and national security policy. Notwith- 
standing the cooperative role which the Soviet 
military hierarchy has found it expedient to 


31 See Red Star, Nov. 18, Dec. 8, 1962, Feb. 20, 1963: 
Major-General D. Reshetov, “The Highest Level of 
Marxist-Leninist Training of Officers,” Kommunist 
vooruzhennykh sil, No. 20, October 1962, pp. 21-23. 
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out the obstructionism of the “military technologists” 
along with that of “staff officials.” See Colonel D. 
Levchenko, “The Commander and the New Technology,” 
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assume in the party supremacy campaign, it 
also is evident that an effort has been quietly 
underway to resist the narrowing of the mili- 
tary’s sphere of influence. Before turning to 
some examples of this effort, it may be useful 
to distinguish more precisely the areas in which 
military influence on Soviet policy come into 
play, at least potentially. Three such areas can 
be discerned: (1) the high-level sphere of 
party-state policy formulation; (2) the lesser 
level of military-technical considerations relat- 
ing to the development and management of the 
military establishment itself; (3) the area of 
internal Soviet politics.** 

What seems to have been happening can best 
be described as an effort by the Soviet military 
to extend its influence in a gray area lying be- 
tween the military-technical level and the party- 
state level of policy concern. This has not been 
a frontal challenge to political primacy, but a 
process of indirect encroachment. The principal 
avenues of military encroachment upon terrain 
traditionally reserved to the political leadership 
have been twofold. 

The first of these, so far as the visible evi- 
dence enables one to judge, has been a military 
bid for greater influence in the formulation of 
military doctrine and strategy, both of which 
impinge upon the area of state policy to a 
greater or lesser extent, depending on how they 
are defined. According to the presently prevail- 
ing Soviet definition, military doctrine is the 
more fundamental conception, representing 
“the officially accepted expressions of state 
views . . . on questions of war and the coun- 
try’s defense,” whereas the content of military 
strategy is in a sense provisional until approved 
by the political leadership.*® 

Generally speaking, the broader the accepted 
scope of military doctrine and strategy, and the 
greater the acknowledged share of the military 
in their formulation, the more room there is for 
the military leadership to exert influence on 
policy—whether to advance the national inter- 
est as the military may perceive it, or to serve 
more parochial military interests in the day-to- 
day interplay of Soviet bureaucratic life. This 
helps to explain why the party supremacy issue 
has tended to center so frequently on the ques- 
tion of “jurisdiction” over military doctrine and 


34 For a more complete discussion of each of these 
three levels of potential military influence, see this 
author’s Role of the Soviet Military in Decision-Making 
and Soviet Politics, RAND Paper, P-2767, July 1963, 
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strategy. Unless the party has sensed an im- 
plicit challenge from this direction, it is diffi- 
cult to account for the concerted efforts to re- 
establish a point that has generally been taken 
for granted anyway—namely, that primacy in 
the formulation of military doctrine and strat- 
egy belongs to the political leadership. 


dee second avenue of indirect military en- 


croachment upon the traditional prerogatives of 
the political leadership has been.through a more 
or less subtle assertion that the military-tech- 
nological revolution of the nuclear age has put 
a higher premium than ever before upon profes- 
sional military expertise, and thus has enhanced 
the contribution that the professional officer 
corps is fitted to make to the complex and many- 
sided task of assuring the country’s defense. 
Essentially, this is another aspect of the old 
question of military professionalism in modern 
dress. 

This line of military argument has been some- 
what diluted by the modernist-traditionalist 
debate within the Soviet military establishment 
itself, which has tended to place the advocates 
of modernism in the position of looking toward 
Khrushchev and the party to take the initiative 
in combatting military conservatism and out- 
worn concepts still dear, evidently, to a substan- 
tial number of military leaders. Another factor 
undermining the line of argument that avows 
the special qualities of the military leadership 
as a whole has been the emergence of the so- 
called “Stalingrad group” of military leaders, 
whose careers have been closely linked with 
Khrushchev’s and who occupy many of the top 
positions in the military hierarchy, at the ex- 
pense of officers whose earlier service did not 
bring them into close contact with Khru- 
shchev.** By and large, Khrushchev has re- 
warded the Stalingrad group well, but in return 
has expected its cooperation in supporting poli- 
cies which have been more or less unpalatable 
to large sectors of military opinion. Neverthe- 
less, despite the cross-currents of internal mili- 
tary factions and debate, there has been a per- 
ceptible tendency for the military to seek lever- 
age upon policy by advancing the notion that 
the professional military elite performs unique 
functions which the political leadership itself 
cannot discharge. 


the role of the Stalingrad group, see Kolkowicz, op. cit., 
pp. 37-45. 


**Rear-Guard”’ Maneuvers 


In the course of the current reassertion of 
political primacy in military affairs, the Soviet 
military professionals appear to have conducted 
a number of rear-guard actions, as it were, in 
order to keep alive the question of what the 
proper limits of military influence should be in 
the area of defense policy. On the issue of mili- 
tary doctrine and strategy, as the previous dis- 
cussion has indicated, the military case suffered 
a perceptible setback. Even so, while giving 
way on some points, ground was held on others. 
An interesting example of this was provided by 
the revised Sokolovski edition. 

In the preface to the revised edition, the au- 
thors bowed to criticism that they had failed to 
accord enough weight to the role of the political 
leadership in the formulation of strategy. They 
did so by an interesting device. First, they 
stated that some Soviet critics had found fault 
with them for defining strategy on a class-ori- 
ented basis “in contradiction with its objective 
character as a science.”’ This, they said, was an 
“objectivist position” with which they could not 
agree, for the ‘dependence of strategy on poli- 
tics” and its “party character” were incontro- 
vertibie.** After thus clearing themselves of 
any leaning toward a nonpolitical or purely pro- 
fessional view of strategy, the authors went on 
to indicate that they were not prepared to “ex- 
clude” from the scope of military strategy the 
“study of problems of leadership in preparing 
the country for war,” as certain other critics 
had suggested. This suggestion, they said, was 
founded on the notion that military strategy 
“should deal with questions of leadership con- 
cerning the armed forces alone,” while prepa- 
ration of the country itself in a military respect 
was “a political matter.” The authors then 
asked: 


Is it possible to separate so mechanically the two 
interrelated aspects of the indivisible process of 
leadership ? 


Answering this question in the negative, they 
asserted that the defense capability of the 
country was inextricably bound up with the 
combat readiness of the armed forces them- 
selves, and therefore: 


. in addition to questions of leadership of 
the armed forces, the task of Soviet military 
strategy must also include study of the prob- 


37 Voennaia strategiia, 2nd ed., p. 4. 


lems of leadership involved in preparing the 
country itself to repulse aggression.*® 


Thus, as concerns the Soviet military’s claim 
for a larger share of influence upon policies 
governing national defense preparations, the 
Sokolovski authors in this passage appeared to 
be taking back with one hand what they had 
conceded with the other. 


de to shore up the military side 


of the political-military balance by emphasis on 
the unique contributions of the professional of- 
ficer corps have periodically found expression 
even during the campaign to reassert party su- 
premacy. A typical example was furnished in 
the brochure Soviet Military Doctrine by Colo- 
nel-General Lomov, published in mid-1963. Not- 
ing that almost 90 percent of the officer corps 
consists of party and Komsomol members, 
which in itself was a way of inferring that the 
political health of Soviet officers need not be 
questioned, Lomov stressed that the regular of- 
ficer corps has a special role to play in the era 
of a revolution in military technology. “Prepa- 
ration of the officer corps,” he wrote, has an 
especially important significance “. . . for they 
are the backbone of the armed forces, the cre- 
ator and the bearer of the military art and the 
teacher of soldiers in the ranks.” *® He then 
went on to emphasize the high level of technical 
competence required of the officer corps in a 
modern establishment.*® These passages, which 
did not appear in his earlier May 1962 article 
on military doctrine, came close to being a re- 
minder that the professional officer corps serves 
a function for which the party by itself is no 
substitute. Lomov made much the same point in 
another (January 1964) series of articles in Red 
Star, where he also introduced the theme that 
even the best technology is not good enough in 
war without well-trained commanders and 
troops to employ it. This theme, developed con- 
currently in other Soviet military writing,‘ has 
overtones broader than the issue of Soviet mili- 
tary-political relations alone, for it has been 
introduced into Sino-Soviet polemics by the 
Chinese, who for reasons of their own have 
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charged Khrushchev with “nuclear fetishism” 
and one-sided emphasis on technology over 
man.*? 

Khrushchev’s Minister of Defense—Marshal 
Malinovski—has played a somewhat enigmatic 
role with regard to the touchy problems of po- 
litical-military relations. .In a figurative sense, 
at least, he has seemed to suffer a split per- 
sonality, being at once the titular guardian of 
military interests within the Soviet bureaucracy 
and the chief executor of Khrushchev’s policies 
within the armed forces. While himself a mem- 
ber of the “Stalingrad group,” he has not always 
identified himself with it as a claimant of Khru- 
shchev’s favor, as in the case of his 1963 anni- 
versary article on the Battle of Stalingrad.*? His 
gruff presence at Khrushchev’s elbow during 
the abortive 1960 Summit meeting in Paris was 
widely noted, but whether he wielded real in- 
fluence there or was merely brought along as a 
bemedaled symbol of Soviet military might has 
never become clear. Further, though Malinov- 
ski often spoke out against military conserva- 
tism, outmoded thinking and ideological back- 
sliding among Soviet military people, at times 
he has nevertheless seemed to defend essentially 
conservative positions, and his views on the 
qualities of Soviet military leaders have served 
as a rallying point for those emphasizing the 
unique professional contributions of the mili- 
tary. 


42 Chinese criticism of Khrushchev’s military theories 
was most pungently expressed in one of a series of joint 
Peoples’ Daily—Red Flag articles on Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions which appeared Nov. 18, 1963. While Chinese stress 
on the importance of “man over technology” was un- 
doubtedly related to Peking’s lack of an advanced mili- 
tary technology, including nuclear weapons, there is also 
a likelihood that the charges against Khrushchev were 
calculated to exacerbate political-military relations 
within the Soviet Union. 
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to slight Khrushchev’s role at Stalingrad and to make 
favorable public reference to Zhukov, whose name has 
become synonymous with professional military flouting 
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An example of the latter occurred in a review 
in December 1963 of a two-volume work, A 
History of Military Art, edited by Marshal 
Rotmistrov. In acclaiming the work as a 
worthy testimonial to the creative qualities of 
Soviet military leaders, the reviewer referred 
to Malinovski’s description of military art as 
the application of military science and theory 
in actual warfare, and then quoted him to the 
effect that: 


The creative mind of military leaders and com- 
manders and the initiative of military personnel 
exert tremendous influence on the practical ap- 
plication of military-theoretical knowledge. 
This is not a mere craftsman’s trade—tt is an 
Orting 


\ \ hile it would seem unwarranted to sup- 


pose that the conflicting views and interests 
of military and political leaders in the Soviet 
Union are anywhere near the point of getting 
out of hand, the evidence generally available 
does seem to support the proposition that no 
stable solution to the problem of Soviet political- 
military relations has yet been worked out. The 
old issue of balancing military professionalism 
and efficiency against political interference re- 
mains alive. New problems have arisen as the 
military-technological revolution of the nuclear 
age has tended to put a higher premium on pro- 
fessional military competence and thus to in- 
crease the potential weight of the military lead- 
ership vis-a-vis the political elite. At the same 
time, judging from the trends examined here, it 
also seems true that the Soviet military as an 
elite group is still far from being in a position 
to exercise dominating influence on Soviet 
policy-making as a whole. 


44 Major-General E. Boltin, ““Art Triumphs,” Izvestia, 
Dec. 26, 1968. 


Military Manpower: A Case Study 


By Matthew P. Gallagher 


he signs of tension between Soviet mili- 
tary and political interests described by Mr. 
Wolfe in the preceding article reflect the insti- 
tutional effects of a functional change that has 
been taking place in the military’s role in Soviet 
policy. At a time when few major governmental 
decisions can be made without regard for mili- 
tary advice or without consideration of military 
interests, the Soviet officer is no longer acting 
as a mere executant of policies formulated by 
others. Whether as an invited advisor on na- 
tional policy, or as an uninvited advocate of 
military interests, he is mixing to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before in areas of the political 
process heretofore regarded as the preserve of 
political authority. 

Conflicts of judgment and jurisdictional fric- 
tions seem inevitable in this situation. The in- 
terests of the Ministry of Defense are not iden- 
tical with the interests of the Kremlin. The 
military officer cannot be expected to weigh the 
risks and advantages of alternative policies 
from the same standpoint as the political leader. 
And no special interest group enjoying the le- 
verage available to the Soviet military can be 
expected to acquiesce docilely in policies inimi- 
cal to its interests. 

The terms of the Soviet military-political 
relationship are thus shifting in ways which 
reduce the relevance of the army’s subordina- 
tion to party control. The reality of that control 
ess ty Se a eres 
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—and its legitimacy—is not in question in the 
Soviet Union. But the important issues affect- 
ing the military-political relationship lie today 
not in the area of institutional control but in the 
shadowy realm of policy formulation where 
military and political interests overlap. The 
evidence afforded by the Soviet press over the 
past three years suggests that the military has 
not been constrained by institutional formali- 
ties from airing its views and defending its 
interests. 

This article seeks to illustrate the scope and 
character of military-political interactions in 
the policy sphere by tracing the course of a 
single issue, that of military manpower. While 
not the sole nor even the major issue on which 
the impact of military assertiveness has been 
apparent, it is one whose implications and rami- 
fications extend into all the areas Mr. Wolfe 
distinguishes as susceptible to military influ- 
ence. Its course may thus be regarded in some 
sense as a gauge of the military’s role in policy 
and a mirror of the recent history of Soviet 
military-political relations. 


The Conflict over Ground Forces 


The principal line of stress in Soviet military- 
political relations over the past three years has 
occurred along what might be called the mis- 
siles-vs.-ground forces split in Soviet strategic 
thinking. Running through the complex dis- 
putes over strategy and force structure which 
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have attended this split, and which have divided 
military theorists against each other, a persist- 
ent tug-of-war has been waged between Khru- 
shchev and the Ministry of Defense over a seem- 
ingly subsidiary point—the size of the ground 
forces. 

This tug-of-war should not be thought of as 
a purely institutional conflict: many military 
leaders have spoken out on behalf of Khru- 
shchev’s policies; on the other hand, some of 
Khrushchev’s colleagues in the political leader- 
ship may be assumed to have supported con- 
trary views advocated by the Ministry of De- 
fense. Neither should it be thought of as a 
purely personal conflict—an aberrant phenome- 
non entirely tied to Khrushchev’s idiosyncra- 
cies. Any Soviet leader occupying the post of 
party first secretary might have provoked a 
similar conflict: as the initiator of national 
policy he would have had to face the same 
choices that Khrushchev has had to face; as 
the spokesman for the general, as opposed to the 
special, interests of Soviet society, he could 
hardly have avoided conflicts with such a power- 
ful special interest group as the military estab- 
lishment. Thus, the conflict between Khru- 
shchev and the Ministry of Defense over the 
manpower issue may be regarded as a natural 
product of the Soviet political system and, in 
particular, of the relationship between the po- 
litical and the military interests within that 
system. 

The manpower issue concerns more than just 
officers’ jobs. Tangible economic stakes are in- 
volved: repeatedly throughout the past three 
years Khrushchev has indicated that his pro- 
grams for consumer welfare have been depend- 
ent upon diverting resources from defense com- 
mitments; and while manpower may not be the 
largest item in the military budget, it is the 
most vulnerable. In addition, a conflict of stra- 
tegic concepts is involved. The significance of 
the strategic issue fluctuates more or less 
sharply depending upon the scale and character 
of any troop-cut contemplated. It would be rela- 
tively less important, for example, should force 
reductions be aimed, as well they may be, pri- 
marily at low-efficiency cadre divisions in the 
interior of the country. Yet the fate of even 
these divisions might largely decide such vitally 
significant questions as whether the country 
could carry out a large-scale mobilization 
quickly, or whether the military could establish 
semiautonomous centers of civil control in the 
event of attack. If large force reductions were 
involved, the specter of 1941 would be evoked— 
for no lesson of that traumatic experience has 
left a deeper impression on Soviet military 
minds than the importance of large and ready 
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reserves.’ Even though all military men might 
not agree in their assessments of the course 
and character of a future war, they would be 
likely to rally together on such a point of policy 
conflict, recognizing that military interests as 
a whole stood to gain or lose by the outcome. 

In sum, the manpower issue is a touchstone 
which has served over the past three years to 
distinguish two quite different approaches to 
the problem of national defense: the one, san- 
guine about the possibilities of peace, confident 
that short-cuts to national security can be- 
found; and the other, preoccupied with the pos- 
sibilities of war, insistent that all the means that 
might possibly be needed to fight and win a war 
should be retained. 

The issue was first posed by Khrushchev in 
a speech of January 14, 1960, to the Supreme 
Soviet. In it, he not only announced that a 
troop-cut of 1.2 million men had, in fact, been 
decided on, but he presented a rationalization 
of the measure which seemed calculated to cut 
the ground from under any known or potential 
opposition. He argued that conventional arma- 
ments, including surface ships and aircraft, as 
well as large standing armies, had become or 
were rapidly becoming obsolete—and hence 
could be dispensed with in the Soviet Union’s 
defense establishment. The strength of a state 
today, he added, is measured not by the number 
of men that it maintains in “army greatcoats” 
but by the amount of “firepower” at its disposal. 
Finally, in an allusion that must have sent 
shivers of apprehension up military spines, he 
recalled with approval the territorial-militia 
system that had preceded the regular profes- 
sional army in Soviet history, suggesting that a 
reconstitution of the system might be appropri- 
ate after disarmament had been achieved. 


a echoes of his speech had scarcely died 
away before intimations of the military opposi- 
tion it would evoke were heard. Speaking in 
the same hall, on the same day, Marshal Mali- 
novski reiterated—in the midst of an otherwise 


1 A curious but by no means untypical illustration of 
the pervasive effects of this lesson is afforded by several 
retrospective analyses of the war of 1812 published in 
the Soviet press during the sesquicentennial year 1962. 
An article by Malinovski, which appeared in Pravda, 
Sept. 7, 1962, laid such stress on the importance of 
numbers in the shifting fortunes of the two armies as 
virtually to ascribe to this factor the decisive signifi- 
cance in the outcome of the war. Another article, in 
Kommunist, No, 12, 1962, co-authored by the military 
historian P. Zhilin, pointed out that among Kutuzov’s 
virtues as a commander was his profound understanding 
of the importance of the “numerical size of armies.” 

2 Pravda, Jan. 15, 1962. 


dutiful gloss on Khrushchev’s speech—the clas- 
sic military formula that victory in war de- 
pends upon the combined action of all arms and 
services.’ The contrast with the tone and impli- 
cation of Khrushchev’s words on this point was 
sharp. Where Khrushchev had told the Supreme 
Soviet that the USSR could completely annihi- 
late any enemy with existing strategic fire- 
power, Malinovski countered with the declara- 
tion that ‘‘it is not possible to solve all the tasks 
of war by one branch of the armed forces.” And 
where Khrushchev had avoided any mention of 
the need to develop the conventional branches 
of the armed forces, and had even called for the 
replacement of the surface fleet and most of the 
air force by rocket forces, Malinovski asserted 
that “the successful carrying out of military 
actions in a modern war is possible only on the 
basis of a unified use of all types of armed 
norees. |...” 

In the weeks and months that followed, mili- 
tary spokesmen lined up to profess loyalty to 
Khrushchev’s strategic wisdom—but a surpris- 
ing number of them managed at the same time 
to register professional demurrals to key as- 
pects of his program. Reservations were most 
apparent regarding Khrushchev’s evident inten- 
tion to relegate conventional arms and the 
standing army to the limbo of military antiqui- 
ties. The cachet of these reservations was the 
“combined arms” formula. A Colonel F. Sverd- 
lov, writing in Red Star on January 21, 1960, 
argued that it was necessary to develop all 
branches of service in order to provide the 
“greatest harmony and unity in the armed 
forces as a whole.”” A Colonel Grudinin, writing 
in the same paper on February 16, stated: 


. our military science assumes that strategic 
rocket troops alone, as the main type of our 
armed forces, cannot fulfill all the tasks of war. 
The successful conduct of military operations in 
a rocket-nuclear war is possible only on the 
basis of the coordinated use of all means of 
armed combat, and on the unity of effort of all 
types of armed forces. This implies that all 
types of armed forces are and will be preserved 
in given proportions. 


Not surprisingly, top officers of the branches 
of service most threatened by Khrushchev’s re- 
organization plans found ways of stressing the 
continued importance of the forces under their 
command while professing overall agreement 
with Khrushchev’s principles. Admiral Gor- 
shkov, writing in Soviet Fleet on Armed Forces 
Day, acknowledged that rocket forces had be- 


3 Ibid. 


come the “main type” of forces.‘ But he went 
on to argue that “it does not at all follow that 
the need for other types of armed forces has 
passed.” Marshal Vershinin, speaking to an 
officers’ aktiv meeting on January 19, 1960, 
achieved a somewhat similar effect by pointing 
out that, despite decreases in the size of the air 
forces, “new, more perfect” aircraft were being 
introduced as standard equipment.’ Some of- 
ficers indicated disapproval by faint praise or 
silence. Marshal Konev, commander of the 
Warsaw Treaty forces, was conspicuously re- 
strained in his comment on the troop-cut, treat- 
ing the measure as though its major significance 
lay in the field of disarmament negotiations 
rather than in the field of military strategy; ° 
Marshal Sokolovski, Chief of the general staff, 
disdained comment entirely. Both of these of- 
ficers were retired from active duty within a 
few months after Khrushchev’s speech—almost 
certainly because of their opposition on this 
issue. 


Interval of Truce 


International events intervened at this point 
to modify for a time the terms of the conflict. 
The U-2 incident and the collapse of the Paris 
summit meeting undermined the philosophical 
underpinnings of Khrushchev’s program and 
led to corresponding modifications in his de- 
fense prospectus. The last occasion on which 
Khrushchev publicly disparaged the effective- 
ness of military aircraft was on July 12, 1960’ 
—and a week later, in a speech to the Soviet 
intelligentsia, he referred approvingly, if indi- 
rectly, to the ‘“‘ccombined arms” concept.® Mili- 
tary spokesmen, in the meantime, were pushing 
ahead to find additional doctrinal supports for 
their concept of the ground forces’ role in a 
future war. In November, Red Star introduced 
a new formula to the armory of arguments ap- 
propriate to this purpose—the assertion that 
“mass, multi-million” man armies would be 
required.” And some months later, a military 
author was arguing—in flagrant, if unacknowl- 


4 Sovetski flot, Feb. 28, 1960. 

5 Krasnaia zvezda, Jan. 20, 1960. 

6 Sovetskaia Rosstia, Feb. 28, 1960. 

7 Pravda, July 13, 1960. 

8 Khrushchev’s speech to the intelligentsia on July 17 
was withheld from publication for ten months, appear- 
ing finally in abbreviated form in the May 1961 issue of 
Kommunist, No. 7. 

9 Lieutenant General Krasilnikov, Krasnaia zvezda, 
Nov. 18, 1960. 
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edged, opposition to Khrushchev—that ‘the 
might and variety of equipment technology does 
not entail a sharp reduction of troops.” !° 

The gap between Khrushchev and the mili- 
tary was narrowed further by the events of the 
spring and summer of 1961. As a result of the 
new crisis that built up over Berlin, the troop- 
cut policy was officially suspended, appropria- 
tions for defense were increased by one-third, 
the regular release of servicemen into the re- 
serves was deferred, and the resumption of 
nuclear testing was announced. This confluence 
of policy with military views on the practical 
level was accompanied by moves by Khrushchev 
on the psychological level evidently calculated 
to conciliate military opinion. Appearing in a 
Lieutenant General’s uniform for the first time 
in three years, on the occasion of the 20th anni- 
versary of the Nazi invasion (June 22, 1961), 
Khrushchev announced a formal concession to 
the military on the missiles-vs.-ground forces 
issue. Addressing the armed forces directly, 
he said: 


The strengthening of the defense of the Soviet 
Union depends on the perfection of all services 
of our armed forces—infantry and artillery, en- 
gineering corps and signal corps, armored tank 
divisions and the navy, the air force, and the 
missile forces.* 


But to interpret these policy shifts and po- 
litical moves as signifying a basic change of 
views would be to accept the credibility of a 
complete about-face by Khrushchev in the space 
of a year and a half on a matter of vital national 
significance—a matter in which, moreover, he 
had heavily invested his personal prestige. To 
do so would be to ascribe to him a softness of 
character and inconstancy of purpose which 
seem out of line not only with the office he holds 
but with the record of persistence he has dem- 
onstrated in the pursuit of his basic goals. 
Khrushchev’s own statements at the time sug- 
gest that he regarded the steps being taken as 
a temporary turn rather than as a decisive re- 
versal of his policies. In a speech to military 
graduates on July 8, 1961, he carefully ex- 
plained that the measures were “temporary” 
only and purely responsive in nature.!? He 
seemed concerned to stress the notion that the 
measures would be rescinded as soon as evi- 
dence of a corresponding willingness to relax 
tensions was offered by the United States. And 


10 Colonel S. Kozlov, Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, 
No. 11, 1961. 

11 Pravda, June 22, 1961. 

12 [bid., July 9, 1961. 
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in a radio-television speech of August 7, he was 
even more explicit in defining the political pur- 
pose behind the regime’s action: 


Why does the Soviet government consider such 
measures? These are measures in the nature of 
areply. ... The experience of history teaches: 
When an aggressor sees that no rebuff is given 
to him he grows more brazen, and, conversely, 
when he is given a rebuff he calms down. It is 
this historic experience that should guide us in 
our actions.*® 


Since the summer of 1961 there have been 
recurrent signs of controversy centering around 
the ground forces issue, indicating at the least 
that, however far Khrushchev may have re- 
treated for a time from his original concep- 
tions, he did not abandon his goal of seeking 
manpower economies—and that the military did 
not cease to resist. 


Impact of the Agricultural Crisis 


Indications of renewed pressures against the 
military budget—including by definition the 
manpower item—reappeared in the military 
press in the spring of 1962. It was hardly co- 
incidence that these indications dated approxi- 
mately from the period of the March plenum of 
the CPSU Central Committee, which dealt pri- 
marily with the critical condition of Soviet agri- 
culture. The contrast between the optimism of 
Khrushchev’s opening speech to the plenum and 
the pessimism of his concluding remarks, as 
well as the administrative nature of the meas- 
ures proposed to relieve the agricultural crisis, 
highlighted the tightness of available resources. 
The stage was thus set for an intensified compe- 
tition for funds throughout the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

The plenum resolution authorizing the Pre- 
sidium and Council of Ministers “to find addi- 
tional investment capital’ for certain specified 
industries supporting agriculture in effect 
served notice that a hard scrutiny of existing 
and planned claims on the national budget 
would be undertaken.'* As the largest institu- 
tional claimant on national resources, whose 
interests were affected not only by the size of 
its departmental appropriations but by the pace 


13 Tzvestia, Aug. 9, 1961. 

14 Plenum Tsentralnovo Komiteta Kommunisticheskoi 
Partui Sovetskovo Soiuza, stenograficheski otchet, Mos- 
cow, 1962. 


and direction of the economy as a whole, the 
military department would naturally be sensi- 
tive to the implications of such a scrutiny. 

The most striking indication of this sensi- 
tivity was Marshal Malinovski’s article in the 
May issue of Kommunist, No. 7, 1962. Stress- 
ing the danger of aggression from the West and 
the need for continuing development of Soviet 
military capabilities, Malinovski vigorously de- 
fended the cost of Soviet defense programs. 
Arguing that Soviet defense expenditures 
should not be compared with the policy of ‘‘mili- 
tarization” pursued by the Western powers, 
Malinovski asserted that while the latter con- 
sumed the budget, enriched the monopolists, and 
impoverished the workers, Soviet expenditures 
were dictated by legitimate state needs. The 
situation in the world was such, he said, that 
expenditures for defense were “absolutely nec- 
essary,” and the Soviet people welcomed them. 
He then stated: 


To this one must add that, with us, military ex- 
penditures are strictly regulated. In the Soviet 
government there is not and cannot be an exag- 
geration of military expenditures; our govern- 
ment carries out all measures for strengthening 
defense might within the limits called forth by 
the actual requirements for defense of the 
USSR and the fraternal socialist countries from 
capitalist aggression. 


This excursis on the rationale of Soviet mili- 
tary spending had no known precedent in Soviet 
public utterances. That it was argumentative 
seemed evident from the content. The notion 
that defense expenditures might be “exagger- 
ated”’ would hardly be raised—even if only to 
deny it—unless there was a compelling reason 
to do so. A good guess as to what this reason 
was could be deduced from Malinovski’s stress 
elsewhere in his article on the need for main- 
taining a large standing army. 

In discussing current Soviet military doc- 
trine, Malinovski placed unusual emphasis on 
the notion that a future war will require mass 
armies. The notion had been expressed in virtu- 
ally the same terms in his 22d party congress 
speech, but there he had placed it in the con- 
text of a balanced presentation of other ele- 
ments of the doctrine. By contrast, in the Kom- 
mumst article, it was the only element of the 
doctrine that he emphasized. Moreover, the 
substance of the argument was reiterated in 
another passage where Malinovski asserted that 
in constructing the armed forces 


. . the party is forced ... to adhere to the 
principle of maintaining a cadre regular army 


which by virtue of its composition, numerical 
scale, and degree of preparation would be able 
from the beginning of a war to repulse an attack 
and destroy the aggressor. 


(| ees the ground forces issue was a mat- 


ter of concern to the military at this time was 
further evident from a great increase of ref- 
erences in the military press to the Eighth 
CPSU Congress. No event in Soviet military 
history was more directly relevant to the ques- 
tion of the role of the professional soldier in 
the Soviet system than the Eighth Congress. 
Reduced to essentials, the military issue at the 
congress had involved a controversy between 
Trotsky, who favored the establishment of a 
highly disciplined, professional army, and the 
“military opposition,” which favored a “parti- 
san-type” army based on the territorial-militia 
system. The congress, following Lenin’s lead, 
resolved the controversy by a compromise. The 
territorial-militia system was acknowledged to 
be the best ‘theoretically,’ but a “standing” 
“regular” army was adjudged to be required by 
practical necessity. “To preach partisan meth- 
ods as a military program,” said the resolution 
of the congress, “‘is the same as recommending 
a reversion from large industry to cottage 
handicrait=.< 

The military press’ sudden focus on the con- 
gress in the spring of 1962 could not be ex- 
plained away by anniversary protocol, since 
anniversaries of such occasions are normally 
observed by the Soviet press on decennial years, 
and the Eighth Congress had taken place in 
1919. The historical symbolism of the congress 
seems a more likely explanation for the press 
attention. The symbolic significance of the con- 
gress was particularly apt in that it drew subtle 
attention to the anachronistic character of 
Khrushchev’s suggestion in his January 1960 
speech that the Soviet Union might go over to 
the “‘territorial-militia” system. In its repeated 
references to the Eighth Congress during this 
period, the military press stressed the notion 
that the regular standing army was inspired by 
Lenin and that its maintenance was required 
by contemporary conditions.'® The impression 
was hard to avoid that the territorial-militia 
suggestion had left a rankling bitterness among 
the military. 


15K PSS o vooruzhennykh silakh Sovetskovo Soiuza: 
sbornik documentov, 1917-1958, Moscow, 1958, p. 53. 

16 See, for example: Voenno-istoricheskii zhurnal, No. 
2, 1962, p. 47; Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, No. 12, 
1962, pp. 13-20; Krasnaia zvezda, April 18, 1962. 
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A further indication that the question of 
military manpower had become an issue in the 
regime’s efforts to relieve the agricultural cri- 
sis—and that effective resistance to any cut was 
being offered—was provided by major regime 
decisions made public in June. On June 1, the 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
announced an increase in the prices of a list 
of agricultural products, explaining that this 
was the only way of raising necessary funds for 
agricultural investment without detriment to 
defense commitments. On the same day, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet decreed the 
lowering of the draft registration age from 18 
to 17, thus providing for the maintenance of 
force levels in a period of tightening manpower 
availability."’ 


The Post-Cuban Policy Conflict 


Evidence of tensions over the missiles-vs.- 
ground forces issue appeared again in the wake 
of the Cuban crisis. The first sign that some 
move was underway to revive the issue was the 
appearance of a pamphlet attributed to Mali- 
novski, entitled Vigilantly Stand Guard Over 
the Peace.‘ Whether Malinovski was in fact 
the author of this work is subject to some doubt, 
as Mr. Wolfe has discussed in the preceding 
article.'? In any event, though published late 
in November 1962, the pamphlet was given to 
the printers before the Cuban crisis so that its 
contents cannot easily be interpreted as a mere 
reflection of the lessons derived from that con- 
frontation. It seems more likely that the pam- 
phlet represented the military aspect of a broad 
policy initiative that Khrushchev was evidently 
preparing for the November plenum in antici- 
pation of the successful outcome of his Cuban 

(Continued on page 60) 


17 The first decree was published in Pravda, June 1, 
1962; the second in Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta 
SSSR, No. 23, June 8, 1962. 

18 Bditelno stoiat na strazhe mira, Moscow, 1962. 

19The writer shares Mr. Wolfe’s view that this 
pamphlet is not typical of Malinovski. Whether or not 
he was the author, the pamphlet should not be taken as 
indicative of Malinovski’s personal position on the ques- 
tion at issue or in the policy debate which evidently 
followed. It is quite conceivable that Malinovski could 
have accepted the broad outlines of a Khrushchev reform 
proposal without conceding all points of his previous 
reservations and without relinquishing his option to re- 
new opposition when the opportunity presented itself. 
Malinovski’s ability to oppose Khrushchev was presum- 
ably much weaker in the period before Cuba than in 
the period after it. Special advocacy in the Soviet Union 
must adjust to the opportunities presented by the shift- 
ing fortunes of the political leader. 
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The Military... 


Early in February 1964, the Soviet Defense Min- 
ister, Rodion Malinovski, delivered a major address 
in which he accused liberal Soviet writers, film 
producers, composers, actors, sculptors, and journal- 
ists of pursuing pacifist and humanistic themes in 
their works; instead, he said, they should glorify 
the heroic aspects of past wars, thus contributing 
to the patriotic education of Soviet servicemen and 
youth in general. In the battle between the liberals 
and the dogmatists in literature and art Malinovski 
has sided with the latter, apparently for the reason 
that military training and political indoctrination 
do not provide sufficient psychological preparation of 
the armed forces for a future war. In a third world 
war, Soviet military strategists maintain: 


. . . Soviet soldiers must be able to overcome fear 
of nuclear weapons, perform gigantic dashes for- 
ward, fight lonely battles, control themselves in any 
situation. . . . The enormous killing power of mod- 
ern weapons does not diminish the role of man and 
his morale in war but rather increases this role a 
hundredfold.1 


To meet these requirements Malinovski urged 
Soviet men of art to make “correct” use of their 
“mighty weapon—the weapon of the artistic image, 
which possesses the enormous force of emotional in- 
fluence on the people’s souls and hearts.” Using 
military expressions, Malinovski declared that this 
weapon “should always be in order and correctly — 
aimed,” since only then ‘‘would it be reliable and not 
miss the mark.” * He went on to complain: 


. . one cannot overlook the fact that recent tenden- 
cies have appeared in the portrayal of the last war. 
Certain literary works and paintings, as well as 
certain films, have reflected motifs of pacifism and 
the abstract rejection of war. Is it correct to depict 
the war waged by our people as a mere accumulation 
of horrors and deprivations, and to bring onto the 
stage irresolute and petty people described in natu- 
ralistic detail? We reject this one-sided approach 
to an important subject. 


Malinovski also protested against writers who 
adopt a “position of abstract humanism and ob- 
jectivism” in describing wartime hardships, and 
against critics who call for a rejection of “enthusi- 
astic words and the heroic aspects” of other (pre- 
sumably ‘positive’ ) works about the war. 


1 Marksizm-leninizm o voinie i armii, Moscow, 1962, 
Daou 
2 Krasnaia zvezda, Feb. 9, 1964. 


... Problems and Uses of Pacificism 


The Soviet military have good reason to be per- 
turbed. Almost two decades have passed since the 
last salvos of World War II were fired. Those of the 
participants who became writers, poets and artists 
have passed the half point in their lives. War and 
hatred, they now feel, must give way to peace and 
love. As a Soviet poet recently expressed it: 


If love is gone, the world will perish; 
The fires of war will crush 
What man has built in torments. 


But life and reason have not died. 
The world of youth has gotten wiser, 
And over hatred love prevails 

And over madness reason reigns.® 


The essence of the liberals’ attitude on Soviet 
war literature has been well described by the Soviet 
writer Vasil Bykov: ‘“‘We should not neglect the 
truth in human behavior when man is faced with 
death.” In an article published in 1962, ‘‘The Sur- 
vivors in Remembrance of the Fallen,” this writer 
(who was not yet eighteen when he volunteered for 
the army) bitterly attacked the ‘“happily-heroic 
clichés” in war novels which describe 


. . . heroes who come to their senses exactly at the 
moment when a tank approaches (not later!) , neatly 
aim at it (and how could it be otherwise?), strike 
with enviable bravery and destroy the tank; incon- 
ceivably calm fliers who, instead of bailing out, guide 
their incapacitated burning planes down to hit a 
large supply (not less than that) of the enemy’s 
military equipment; commissars who appear at the 
most critical moment, and not a minute later, at the 
right places to raise the morale of the soldiers. . . .4 


Bykov’s own war stories have been praised for 
their “mature modern interpretation of humanism” 
by the critic L. Lazarev, who summarizes the plot 
of the story “Damnation” as an illustration. A 
Soviet and German soldier were fighting man-to- 
man in a basement of a destroyed building, when a 
wall crumbled. Faced with a common threat, both 
began working together to remove the fallen rubble. 
The German was wounded. The Soviet soldier 
(Ivan) could not kill a defenseless man; he even 
offered him his field dressing. When a piece of 
concrete hit Ivan, the German (Fritz) helped him 
in turn. Somehow they started conversing and 
found out that both had been carpenters. Yet while 


3 Gleb Pagirev in Neva, January 1964, p. 77. 
4 Druzhba narodov, No. 12, 1962, pp. 260-61. 


they were digging themselves out, they had the same 
question on their minds: who was above them, who 
commanded the street? It became clear that the 
Germans were in control, and when Fritz heard the 
voices of his comrades, he tried to join them. Ivan 
then killed him “in order not to let an enemy loose.” 
Afterward, ‘overwhelmed by grief and emotionally 
tormented, Ivan walked slowly down the middle of a 
war-devastated street and, clenching his big trem- 
bling fists in despair, repeated over and over again: 
“Vile creatures! Murderers! Dirty scum! Be 
damned forever, barbarians!” ® 


* * * 


Malinovski’s attack on ‘abstract humanism” and 
“pacifism” is understandable. Pacifism is as com- 
patible with Soviet military doctrine as oil with 
water. The Soviet political dictionary defines paci- 
fism as a means of “deceiving the masses, used by 
the imperialists to disguise their preparation for 
war and to divert the masses from their active 
struggle against imperialist wars’ ®: to this the 
military professionals would no doubt say amen. 

Nevertheless, this weapon of “deceit” is readily 
employed by the Communists when it is useful to 
their own ends. In fact, the CPSU Program adopted 
in 1961, which sets forth the basic guidelines of cur- 
rent Soviet party policy, specifically states: 


All organizations and parties that strive to avert 
war, neutralist and pacifist movements and bour- 
geois circles that advocate peace . . . will meet with 
understanding and support on the part of the Soviet 
Union.? 


In implementing this point of the program, the 
Communists have praised and publicized non-Com- 
munists who expound pacifist ideas: an American 
millionaire, a high-ranking scientist, an anti-Marx- 
ist philosopher, or a Christian preacher is not only 
welcome in Moscow but can even become eligible for 
a Lenin Peace prize for helping to promote pacifism 
—outside the borders of the Communist camp. Not, 
however, inside. There pacifism remains, as in 
Lenin’s days, a grave ideological sin. Clearly, 
Trojan horses are needed in Athens, not in Troy. 


—Lazar M. Pistrak 


5 Novyi mir, No. 6, 1968; p. 257. 

6 Politicheski slovar (Political Dictionary), Moscow, 
1958, p. 419. 

7 The Road to Communism: documents of the 22nd 
CPSU Congress, Moscow, 1962, p. 507. 
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gamble. The pamphlet’s confident claims of 
Soviet missile superiority, and its merely per- 
functory bow to the “mass, multi-million-man”’ 
armies thesis, seem compatible with this hy- 
pothesis. Moreover, its stress on “qualitative” 
criteria, in speaking of the Soviet Union’s com- 
mitment to maintain missile superiority, seemed 
to reflect a respect for the economic realities of 
defense which would be harmonious with Khru- 
shchev’s known objectives in the welfare as- 
pects of his program. 

A notable sign that the ground forces issue 
was centrally involved in post-Cuban policy de- 
bates was the publication in Red Star, on Janu- 
ary 11, 1963, of a full page of articles defending 
the role of the ground forces in contemporary 
war. The demonstrative nature of this action 
was unmistakable. Other articles in the military 
press, both before and after this action, gave 
more evidence that a squabble around the mis- 
siles-vs.-ground forces issue was in progress.”° 

An interim resolution of the conflict was 
registered in Khrushchev’s February 27 speech 
to the Supreme Soviet. In it he announced, in 
strikingly defensive terms, that the realization 
of the welfare goals that he had raised would 
be deferred due to the implacable demands 
posed by defense requirements. Khrushchev’s 
capitulation proved to be temporary, but the 
fact that it occurred at all seemed due, in large 
part, to the strength of the internal political 
forces arrayed against him.?+ 


fess some military leaders were included 


among these forces was indicated by an event 
which occurred in the midst of the conflict. This 
was the Stalingrad anniversary celebration, on 
February 2, 1963, which featured a public de- 
bate among the marshals over the allocation 
of credits for the wartime victory. The his- 
torical symbols in which the debate was con- 
ducted made it appear that impersonal entities 
were mainly involved—the Stalingrad Front 
command, on the one hand, and General Head- 
quarters, on the other hand. But the meanings 
of the symbols, and the implications of the de- 
bate for Khrushchev’s reputation, could not be 
lost on readers of Soviet military history. 


*0 For examples of the reformist side of the argument, 
see editorial in Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, No. 24, 
1962, and Colonel General S. Shtemenko, ibid., No. 3, 
1963. For the conservative side, see Marshal P. Rotmi- 
vat ibid., No. 2, 1963, and Colonel Skidro, ibid., No. 5, 
1 F 


21 Evidence of such opposition is presented in Mr. Carl 


Linden’s article, “Khrushchev and the Party Battle,” 
Problems of Communism, Sept.-Oct. 1963. 
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For several years a subtle effort to build up 
the public image of Khrushchev’s role in the 
Stalingrad battle—where he had served as the 
political opposite number of Marshal Yere- 
menko in the Military Council of the Stalingrad 
Front—had been discernible in the party press 
and historical literature. The buildup was 
linked with a seemingly academic issue: 
whether the wartime General Headquarters, 
represented by Marshals Zhukov and Vasilevki, 
or the Stalingrad Front command, represented 
by Yeremenko and Khrushchev, had been 
chiefly responsible for working out the plans 
which led to the victory. Before. his fall, Zhukov 
had claimed the credit for Vasilevski and him- 
self in an interview with William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr. in 1955.2 And at the time of his fall, 
one of the charges leveled against him, in Mar- 
shal Konev’s vindictive attack, was that he had 
falsely claimed the credit for “evolving the plan 
and practical preparation of the Stalingrad of- 
fensive.”” Khrushchev’s claims for a share of 
the credit had been made before Zhukov’s fall, 
but they acquired new force after this event, 
partly as a by-product of the prestige accorded 
military councils generally in the post-Zhukov 
military-party settlement, and partly as a re- 
sult of special propaganda efforts. 

A principal architect of Khrushchev’s repu- 
tation as a hero of the Stalingrad operation was 
Marshal Yeremenko. In his memoir-history of 
the Stalingrad battle, published in 1961, he gave 
the credit for the planning of the Stalingrad 
operation to his own Front command and im- 
plied that Khrushchev had fully participated in 
this command activity.2? The tenor of the book 
on this point was reflected in a Pravda review 
published on June 24, 1961: 


A. I. Yeremenko shows great warmth in much 
of his book in describing N. S. Khrushchev’s 
work at the front. . . . He [Khrushchev] took 
an active part in working out specific forms for 
operations and in deciding the directions the 
main army thrusts would take. 


Despite this burgeoning of the Khrushchev 
legend, however, the champions of the General 
Headquarters’ role in this event still held their 
ground. A review of Yeremenko’s book pub- 
lished in the January 1962 issue of Military- 
Historical Journal—an organ of the Ministry 
of Defense, clearly representative of conserva- 
tive professional opinion—sharply criticized 
Yeremenko for “exaggerating” the role of the 


22 Pravda, Feb. 15, 1955. 
23 A. I, Yeremenko, Stalingrad, Moscow, 1961. 
particularly Chapter 13. 


See 


Stalingrad Front and “minimizing” the role of 
General Headquarters.** 

By the time of the anniversary celebration 
of 1963, the question of the relative roles of the 
Stalingrad Front and General Headquarters had 
thus become heavily loaded with implications 
bearing on Khrushchev’s historical reputa- 
tion. In the articles and speeches by the mar- 
shals on this occasion, two factions were dis- 
cernible—one pro-Khrushchev, led by Yere- 
menko, and the other anti-Khrushchev, led by 
Malinovski.2> The polemical cast and overtones 
of Malinovski’s article were unmistakable. Not 
only did he subordinate the role of the Stalin- 
grad Front to General Headquarters in the 
planning of the Stalingrad operation, but he 
specifically circumscribed Khrushchev’s respon- 
sibilities within the political, rather than the 
military, sphere. Moreover, along among the 
marshals, he recalled the name of Zhukov. The 
flaunting of this sensitive symbol could be 
nothing less than a direct challenge to Khru- 
shchev. It was Khrushchev who had brought 
about Zhukov’s downfall; it was Khrushchev 
who had reversed the trend toward military in- 
dependence which Zhukov had promoted; and 
it was Khrushchev who stood to profit by Zhu- 
kov’s continued oblivion. 

The Stalingrad anniversary demonstration 
marked the high-point of military assertiveness 
in the course of the military-political conflict 
waged since 1960. In effect, military spokesmen 
went beyond the mere advocacy of a policy posi- 
tion to direct participation in the high-level 
politics of the regime. Malinovski’s article was, 
if nothing else, a blow to Khrushchev’s prestige. 
This, in a society where prestige symbols re- 
flect political power, was a political act of star- 
tling boldness. The enduring mystery of the 
Stalingrad anniversary episode is not that it 
could have occurred—for this could be under- 
stood in the light of the dramatic failure of 
leadership demonstrated by the Cuban policy 
disaster—but that it should have remained un- 
punished after Khrushchev’s authority was 
restored in the months that followed. 


New Troop-Cut Proposal 


Whatever Khrushchev’s reaction may have 
been to the affront over Stalingrad, several 


24 Voenno-istoricheskii zhurnal, No. 1, 1962, pp. 99-105. 
25 See Yeremenko’s article, Pravda, Jan. 27, 1963; and 
Malinovski’s article, ibid., Feb. 2, 1963. 


months intervened before there was a signifi- 
cant new confrontation over the manpower is- 
sue. That came last December when Khru- 
shchev, in his concluding speech to a plenum of 
the CPSU Central Committee, announced that 
the regime was “contemplating” a new troop- 
cut. The indefinite character of the announce- 
ment, the ambiguity of subsequent regime ref- 
erences to the proposal, and the conspicuously 
inhospitable reception accorded the announce- 
ment by the military press indicated that a new 
phase of policy conflict was developing along 
traditional lines. 

The first indication of military resistance to 
the proposed measure appeared in an article by 
Marshal Chuikov, published in the December 22 
issue of Izvestia. Chuikov reiterated the doc- 
trinal thesis regarding the role of ground forces 
in a future war with a forcefulness that had 
not been seen in the Soviet press in some time. 
He declared: 


Soviet military science considers that victory in 
a future nuclear war .. . can be achieved only 
by means of the joint action of all types of 
armed forces. 


And one sentence later: 


Therefore, in modern conditions the ground 
forces continue to be not only a mandatory but 
also a most important integral part of the armed 
forces. 


In between these two propositions in Chui- 
kov’s text was a sentence which appears to have 
been inserted arbitrarily, since it destroys the 
logical and grammatical sequence of the para- 
graph. The sentence reads: “There is no doubt 
that a decisive part in achieving the main aims 
of war will be played by the strategic rocket 
troops.” The suggestion of tampering conveyed 
by this sentence adds to the impression that 
Chuikov’s article represented a move in intra- 
regime politics. 

Military resistance to the notion of a troop- 
cut seemed to be registered also in a major two- 
part article on doctrine by military theorist 
Colonel General N. Lomov which was published 
in Red Star on January 7 and 10, 1964. The 
article added up to a comprehensive restatement 
of Soviet military requirements and seemed 
contrived to emphasize the undiminished scope 
and priority of the defense establishment’s 
claim on national resources. On the issue of 
ground forces, the article restated the tradi- 
tional “combined arms” postulate with a blunt- 
ness that betrayed a fine disregard for the 
political proprieties of the moment: 
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Winning the victory in a clash with a strong ad- 
versary requires the efforts of a multi-million- 
man modern army. This determines the contents 
of one of the most important principled theses 
of Soviet military doctrine, which is that to win 
a final victory over the aggressor the combined 
efforts of all types of armed forces, which rely 
on the decisive role of rocket nuclear weapons, 
will be needed. 


Since the turn of the year negative evidence 
of the military’s attitude has been even more 
impressive. It seems clear that the military has 
been staging a demonstration of resistance 
which rivals in boldness the “feats of silence” 
performed by other professional groups, on 
other occasions, when government policy 
clashed with professional interests. At the time 
of this writing—some three months after Khru- 
shchev’s announcement of the proposal for a 
further troop-cut—not a single Soviet marshal 
has yet mentioned the subject in any article in 
the Soviet domestic press.** And not a single 
reference to the subject has been made by Red 
Star since its one and only mention of Khru- 
shchev’s proposal on December 25, 1963. What- 
ever the outcome of the most recent troop-cut 
issue, this campaign of silence again demon- 
strates the Soviet military’s readiness to pro- 


26'Two references have appeared in statements ad- 
dressed to foreign audiences. One was in an article by 
Marshal Yeremenko, published in the English language 
Moscow News, Jan. 8, 1964. The other was in an article 
signed by Marshal Malinovski, published in Zolnierz 
Wolnosci (Warsaw), Feb. 22, 1964, and Neues Deutsch- 
land (East Berlin), Feb. 23. Both references were non- 
committal, expressing neither approval nor disapproval. 
Malinovski’s was, however, contradictory to Khru- 
shchev’s most recent, February 14 statement on the sub- 
ject, since the Marshal referred to the measure as merely 
“contemplated,” whereas Khrushchev had implied that 
it was much closer to implementation. 
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test decisions in the policy area in defense of 
its institutional interests. 


dl i evidence described above—together 


with the evidence presented in Mr. Wolfe’s arti- 
cle—falls into a pattern which may de described 
as a cycle in the Soviet military-political rela- 
tionship. The cycle began with the military on 
the defensive against a powerful Khrushchev 
policy initiative in 1960, and it now seems to be 
ending with the military in much the same posi- 
tion. One is tempted to write an epitaph to this 
episode—to conclude that however vigorous the 
resistance raised, however tortuous the detours 
forced upon him, Khrushchev always prevails 
in the end. 

Yet, in the author’s view, the appropriate em- 
phasis for the concluding remarks of this sur- 
vey is rather that the resistance continues. The 
military demonstrations go on. One is at a loss 
to understand the rationale of these demonstra- 
tions unless one assumes that they are aimed at 
exerting some real effect on policy. The precise 
mechanics of this process are not clear. Per- 
haps by placing its views on the public record 
regarding this or that aspect of doctrine, the 
military counts on inhibiting Khrushchev’s 
freedom of maneuver—creating situations in 
which Khrushchev may flout military opinion 
only at the cost of a public display of differences. 
Those who read the Soviet press most closely, 
the Chinese and the Albanians, have noted such 
differences in the past and have exploited them 
—a fact which may add leverage to the mili- 
tary’s bargaining position. Thus, while the 
military’s influence on policy is no doubt limited, 
the extent to which Khrushchev—and with him 
the entire political leadership—can ignore mili- 
tary opinion also seems to have its limits. 


BOOKS 


The Revolutionary 


On the Persistence of Myths and Mystiques 


By Ronald Hingley 


“REVOLUTION” AND “revolutionary” are en- 
shrined among the most sacred cult words in 
Communist vocabulary and have been specially 
impregnated with enthusiasm, high-mindedness 
and moral uplift. If they have now begun to 
smell and turn up at the edges through overuse 
in grubby hands, there is no sign that Com- 
munist sopkesmen have noticed the fact. Soviet 
citizens, for example, are still urged to show 
the revolutionary spirit or revolutionary vigi- 
lance nearly fifty years since Russia’s most re- 
cent revolution. 

To the Communist all revolutions, past and 
future, are sacred. The prospect of an anti- 
Communist revolution does not deter him, for 
he has ensured by a simple linguistic device that 
no such event can ever occur. The term “revolu- 
tion” may mean any “complete overthrow of 
the established government... by those... 
previously subject to it” to the compilers of the 
“bourgeois” Shorter Oxford English Diction- 
ary. But to the Soviet lexicographer a revolu- 
tion does not count unless it leads to the re- 
placement of an ‘obsolete social system” (7.e., 
one not approved by Communists) by a “new 


A frequent contributor to these pages, Mr. Hingley 
is Lecturer on Russian language and literature at 
Oxford University. His published works include 
Under Soviet Skins (London, Hamish Hamilton, 
1961) and The Undiscovered Dostoyevsky (London, 
Hamish Hamilton, 1962). 


progressive social system” (7.e., one which has 
the blessing of the current party line). (See, 
for example, “revoliutstia” as defined in the 
Soviet Academy Dictionary of Contemporary 
Russian.) Not being ‘progressive,’ non-ap- 
proved uprisings—such as that in Hungary in 
1956—simply are not reckoned as revolutions at 
all. 

We cannot expect things to be quite so clear- 
cut in the future, for already rival Communist 
oracles in Moscow, Peking, Tirana, Havana and 
elsewhere are in disagreement about what con- 
stitutes a true revolutionary movement. But 
however much they may disagree about how 
the symbol should be applied, the symbol re- 
mains a sacred one. 

Spokesmen of Communist governments may 
have good reason for praising revolutionaries 
and trying to claim all revolutionaries as their 
own. But what of ordinary citizens in non- 
Communist societies? Have these any motive 
for idealizing the revolutionary—their would- 
be destroyer—in this way? Hardly. Yet it is 
arguable that even in non-Communist societies 
the calling of revolutionary is often too much 
honored. There remains a tendency to regard 
any revolutionary as a glamorous, romantic 
figure, whether he is thought of as throwing 
bombs at Russian Tsars in the 1870’s or as 
crawling, bearded and festooned with hand- 
grenades, out of the Cuban sierras 80 years 
later. As these examples show, the revolution- 
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ary may be thought of as slightly comic, but his 
heart, it is believed, is usually in the right 
place. 

In the Western world, for example, one may 
easily hear a person who is no sort of Com- 
munist, and who may well be what Communists 
call a “bourgeois,” blithely referring to Cuban- 
trained revolutionaries as “happily throwing 
bombs somewhere in South America.” The 
speaker has never so much as seen a bomb, still 
less thrown one. He would admit if pressed 
that bombs are liable to litter the landscape 
with odd pieces of random bystanders and that 
he would not like himself or his children to be 
among them. But for him the purely scenic 
aspect of revolution has eclipsed all others. 


IT IS; NOT THE PURPOSE ‘of this essay ‘to 
denounce all revolutionaries without reference 
to their cause or achievements, or to deny that 
noble and good deeds have been done by brave 
men in the cause of overthrowing oppression— 
which is how the word revolution got its built- 
in plus sign in the first place. But surely it is 
time that revolutionaries were stripped of the 
picturesque gloss which has been imparted to 
them. Is it unreasonable to suggest that they 
and their revolutions should be treated neu- 
trally, on their own merits—to be judged by 
their methods and practical achievements, not 
unthinkingly overpraised? Does the revolution- 
ary automatically deserve the kind of prestige 
awarded, rightly or wrongly, to explorers, 
mountaineers, astronauts and _ international 
footballers? And even if he sometimes does 
deserve such acclaim, is it suitable that he 
should automatically receive it from his enemy 
and victim, the “bourgeois”? 

The concept “‘bourgeois” is every bit as fraud- 
ulent as that of “revolutionary” and differs 
from the latter in carrying a whiff of disap- 
proval. No one of course regards himself as 
a bourgeois, any more than anyone who visits 
a seaside resort regards himself as a “tripper.”’ 
The word is for other people. Still, we are 
aware that countries such as Britain and 
France are called “bourgeois” in Soviet prop- 
aganda and that articles such as the present 
one are said to be written by bourgeois intel- 
lectuals. All these terms are stale and repulsive. 
But however small the residue of meaning re- 
tained by the term of abuse “bourgeois” and 
the term of praise “revolutionary,” these two 
contrasted types are natural enemies by any 
standards. Still, the revolutionary has taught 
the bourgeois to admire him—a strictly one way 
process, for the revolutionary emphatically 
does not admire the bourgeois. 
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The idealization of the revolutionary in the 
Western world is certainly not confined to — 
writers and spokesmen who can be considered 
bourgeois. Among the more vociferous ad- 
mirers of such well-known revolutionary figures 
as Trotsky and Stalin was, for example, George 
Bernard Shaw, who incidentally much admired 
Fascist leaders such as Mussolini as well. (Bru- 
tality, perhaps, was the passport to his affec- 
tions.) Anyway, Shaw does not illustrate the 
point very well, since he was merely an in- 
verted bourgeois and thus of little permanent 
interest, except possibly to his contemporary 
bourgeois whom he was so concerned to shock. 
As a more serious example of an admirer of 
revolutionaries we may take a modern his- 
torian, the biographer of Stalin and Trotsky— 
Isaac Deutscher. This is perhaps a timely mo- 
ment to consider Mr. Deutscher since the third 
and final volume of his great trilogy on Trotsky 
has just been published.’ 


WHEN THE FIRST VOLUME of this trilogy 
appeared, a reviewer claimed that it was writ- 
ten “with that sympathy and understanding 
for his subject without which no biography 
should be attempted.’”’? Well, perhaps. But even 
sympathy and understanding can be overdone, 
as in passages such as the following from the 
new volume: 


The passions of his [Trotsky’s] intellect and 
heart, always uncommonly large and intense, 
now swelled into a tragic energy as mighty and 
high as that which animates the prophets and 
the lawgivers of Michelangelo’s vision (p. 12). 


He [Trotsky] stood where he stood like truth 
itself, unkempt and unadorned, unarmored and 
unshielded yet magnificent and invincible (p. 
382). 


It cannot be, it would be contrary to all his- 
torical sense, that so high an intellectual energy, 
so prodigious an activity, and so noble a martyr- 
dom [as Trotsky’s] should not have their full 
empact eventually (p. 512). 


After this it comes as no surprise to find 
Trotsky described as “the greatest master of 
Russian prose of his generation” (p. 252), and 
as an “historian of genius” (p. 221). What re- 
mains a surprise, even with all this, is the status 


1} Isaac Deutscher, The Prophet Outcast: Trotsky, 
1929-1940, London, Oxford University Press, 1963. 

2From The Listener (London), as quoted on the dust 
jacket of Deutscher, op. cit. 


given to Trotsky as a prophet who, Deutscher 
wrote in his second volume, “‘ran so far ahead 
of his time that more than thirty years later 
much of his prediction still remains uncon- 
firmed by events.’ 

This claim constitutes a monument of ab- 
surdity by any standards, but in general Mr. 
Deutscher’s cult of Trotsky’s personality can 
be viewed with some tolerance. Trotsky was, 
after all, a great man. He was not merely a 
brilliant orator and theoretician, he was also 
highly successful in the practical side of con- 
spiracy, organization and administration. But 
reading this biography, one becomes aware of 
the fact that to Mr. Deutscher revolutionaries 
in general—the rank and file as well as the 
leaders—bestride the narrow world. They may 
come in different sizes, but all are colossi. In- 
deed, of all authors on the subject he seems 
more prone than any to the kind of dated ro- 
manticism about revolutionaries which I am at- 
tempting to discredit. To treat Trotsky as a 
heroic figure may be excusable. But to treat 
the smaller fry as “uncommon intellects steeped 
in Marxism” is going altogether too far, as is 
the implication that a revolution—any revolu- 
tion—is inevitably a grand and noble spectacle. 
Nor is it reasonable to suggest that the most 
pathetic, hysterical and ineffectual revolution- 
ary crackpot is to an ordinary mortal as a 
giant to a pygmy. 


AMONG THE REVOLUTIONARY small fry 
to whom Mr. Deutscher alludes from time to 
time in his Trotsky trilogy is Victor Serge. Of 
Russian origin, Serge was brought up in the 
West, but spent most of the years 1919-36 in 
the USSR and is an important witness of Soviet 
events in those years. It happens that a volume 
of his memoirs appeared in English at about 
the same time as the final volume of Mr. 
Deutscher’s trilogy. It also happens that 
Serge’s account contrasts in various ways with 
the over-heroic picture of the revolutionary 
painted by Mr. Deutscher. 

Not that it is Serge’s intention to deflate the 
revolutionary. Far from it. To Serge himself 
revolutionary activity seems to have come as 
naturally as writing music came to Mozart. He 
was apparently driven by none of the more 
normal revolutionary urges, ranging from a de- 
sire to found a new and better society to mere 
power-seeking or a grudge against the existing 


3 Deutscher, The Prophet Unarmed: Trotsky, 1921- 
1929, London, Oxford University Press, 1959, p. 217. 

4Victor Serge, Memoirs of a Revolutionary, 1901- 
1941, London, Oxford University Press, 1963. 


order. To Serge revolution was a self-justify- 
ing activity. Why was he a revolutionary? As 
well ask him why he breathed. 

One might almost apply to him what Pro- 
fessor E. H. Carr has said of the notorious 19th- 
century revolutionary Nechaiev—the model for 
Peter Verkhovenski in Dostoyevsky’s great 
anti-revolutionary study, The Devils: 


He believed in revolution as a tenet valid and 
sufficient in itself; and he believed in nothing 
else.° 


Serge’s work has impressed some “‘bourgeois”’ 
critics as noble and eloquent. Indeed it is quite 
possible to see him—as so many other revolu- 
tionaries of the period—as a sort of Marxist 
saint, careless of his own welfare, defying death 
and imprisonment in “capitalist”? Europe and 
in Stalinist Russia alike. However, I cannot 
myself take this view, for it seems to me that 
Serge has, to borrow a phrase, ‘unmasked him- 
self” in his writings. They are, for example, 
unusually revelatory of the indifference and 
hostility of a certain type of revolutionary, not 
merely to his enemy the bourgeois, but also to 
the “ordinary people” and “workers.” These 
are in theory the ultimate beneficiaries of his 
political activity, but one would hardly think so 
from the tone in which Serge writes about 
them. 

Even as an adolescent Serge saw himself as 
a man apart, someone different from his young 
contemporaries who, as he tells us, “talked 
about bicycles or girls in a most loathsome 
way.” He continues in a style which throws 
further light on revolutionary psychology: 


We were chaste, expecting better things both 
from ourselves and from fortune. Without 
benefit of theory, adolescence opened up for us 
a new aspect of the problem. In a sordid alley, 
at the end of a dark passage hung with gaudy 
washing, there lived a family we knew: the 
mother gross and suspicious, nursing the ves- 
tiges of her beauty; a lecherous daughter with 
bad teeth: and a stunning younger girl, of pure 
Spanish beauty, her eyes all charm, innocence, 
and softness, her lips like blossom. It was all 
she could do, when she passed us chaperoned by 
her dam, to manage a smiling “Hello” to us. 
“Tt’s obvious,” said Raymond, “they’re sending 
her to dancing lessons and keeping her for some 
rich old bastard.” We discussed problems like 
this. Bebel’s Woman and Socialism was on our 
reading-list (p. 11). 


5K. H. Carr, The Romantic Exiles, London, Stokes, 
1938, 1949, p. 335. 
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This passage from the first chapter of Serge’s 
memoirs may be taken as a text for much of 
what follows and as an indication of certain 
trends in revolutionary psychology in general. 
One is struck, above all, by the puritanical at- 
titude. Serge apparently saw himself as a nov- 
ice in some peculiarly censorious order of monk- 
hood, and his contempt for money is closely in- 
tertwined with what might be considered al- 
most a rejection of sex (‘“We were chaste, ex- 
pecting better things both from ourselves and 
from fortune’’). 

Indeed, after considering the careers of cer- 
tain revolutionaries one might be inclined to 
ask whether revolutionary politics are some 
powerful form of anaphrodisiac, or possible 
sex-substitute. ‘“‘Women,” we are told, “‘had 
never appeared at any period of his life to in- 
terest or attract Bakunin; and all the evidence 
goes to show that this giant of superhuman 
energy was sexually impotent.” * The previ- 
ously-mentioned Nechaiev, too, is known to 
have shied away from any contacts with 
women, and the most famous revolutionary of 
them all, Lenin, was known as much for his 
rather puritanical views on sex as for his per- 
sonal avoidance of romantic entanglements— 
the recent disclosure of his peculiar relation- 
ship with Inessa Armand notwithstanding.‘ 

Yet it is possible to pursue this line of 
thought too far, of course, for there have cer- 
tainly been revolutionaries who have not shared 
Serge’s attitude on sex. Perhaps what Lenin’s 
solitary affaire du coeur suggests is the tend- 
ency, among many revolutionaries, of one cen- 
tral passion—for revolution—to drive out 
others. 


THE PASSAGE QUOTED ABOVE brings us 
on to another of the less glamorous features in 
the revolutionary’s make-up—that is, his obses- 
sion with money, or rather his obsession with 
his idea that other people are obsessed with 
money. In the case of Serge this takes some- 
what extreme forms—in fact it led him to a 
detestation, not merely of money, but even of 
the elementary comforts of existence. 

It is characteristic of Serge that he should 
have resented Lenin’s New Economic Policy 
(NEP) in the 1920’s not (as many Communists 
felt) because it meant abandoning Communist 
principles, but because it saw the disappear- 
ance of the extreme hardships of the Civil War 
period. For these hardships Serge retained a 


8 Tbid., p. 345. 
7 See Bertram D. Wolfe, “Lenin and Inessa Armand,” 
Encounter (London), February 1964. 
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sentimental attachment that bordered on aber- 
ration. 

It is to the NEP period, when “the sordid 
taint of money is visible on everything again,” 
that the most extraordinary passage in Serge’s 
memoirs is devoted. This carries the life-deny- 
ing side of revolutionary psychology to a fan- 
tastic point: 


I knew fair-haired Lisa I— in the days when, 
emaciated and crazy-eyed, she saw her first 
child die of starvation. Now they have another 
child, who ws far better fed than the children 
of our unemployed workers. ‘Lisa is now a 
plump blonde who wears a necklace of heavy 
gems from the Urals. There is still a slight 
hint of madness in her eyes, which makes me 
long to come out with some sharp questions: 
“Tt was great when we were up against it, 
wasn’t it? Do you remember Mazin’s body un- 
der the fir trees? And the corpse of that little 
sculptor Bloch who got shot, we never knew 
why? And his wife’s corpse, so childlike she 
was? Tell me, do you remember?” But I say 
nothing of the sort; it would not be nice, the 
world has changed (p. 197). 


Nowhere does Serge express the revolution- 
ary’s death wish quite so outspokenly as here, 
but he comes near to it in his comments on A.A. 
Yoffe’s suicide note. Here we find the death 
wish combined with a mystical idea of com- 
munion with humankind: 


The man who wrote these lines, prepared to 
seal them with his own blood, here touched on 
heights of faith where neither reason nor un- 
reason counts any longer; there has been no 
better expression of the revolutionary’s com- 
munion with all mankind in all ages (p. 229). 


Incidentally, “communion with mankind” 
was seen by Serge, as by other revolutionaries, 
aS a one-way process—the kind of communion 
that may be said to exist between a chess player 
and his row of pawns. Mankind exists to adopt 
certain predetermined postures chosen for it by 
the revolutionary. 

This manipulatory attitude is richly revealed 
in Serge’s reflections on working-class affluence 
which he observed in Belgium in 1936 (after 
spending many years in the Soviet Union) and 
contrasted with the miserable condition of the 
Russian worker: 


These riches were within reach, within reach of 
an unemployed man in a working-class area, 
without benefit of socialism or a Plan! It was 
disconcerting. I had known of all this before- 


hand, but the reality of it shocked me as if I 
had been ignorant. It was enough to make one 
weep in humiliation and grief for our Russia of 
revolutions. 

On May Day we saw these provincial streets 
full of workers out in their Sunday best with 
their families; young girls with red-ribboned 
hair, men with red badges in their buttonholes, 
all of them with well-fed faces, the women fat 
at thirty and the men fleshy at forty or so. They 
were off toa Socialist demonstration, and looked 
just like the bourgeois as pictured by the popu- 
lar imagination in Russia under the influence 
of the cinema. Peacable, content with their lot. 
I gathered that these workers of the West had 
no desire whatsoever to fight for socialism or 
for anything else for that matter (p. 324). 


It may seem unkind to dwell so long on Serge, 
who in many ways was a pathetic figure with 
his pursuit of lost causes. Perhaps he even 
broke with Stalinism because he could not bear 
to be on the winning side—and not because of 
the “massacres in so great number as to inspire 
a certain dizziness,” for, to a mind like Serge’s, 
those were all in the day’s work: they ‘were 
the only roads possible for us.” 

Serge’s writings are mainly of value as a 
primary source on the history of his period. Yet 
as I have tried to suggest, they also have a cer- 
tain usefulness in showing the revolutionary as 
a humdrum and curiously perverse figure—pro- 
viding a needed corrective to such glossy, 
larger-than-life portraits of heroic figures 
steeped in Marxism as Mr. Deutscher paints. 


LET US NOW CONSIDER a few further as- 
pects of the revolutionary, taking evidence from 
some whose attitude to revolution in the Soviet 
sense has been ambivalent or hostile. 

The first figure to be considered is the young 
—not so much in years as in the imagery that 
word projects—poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko. 
Yevtushenko leaped to fame in 1956 at the age 
of 23 with the publication of a controversial 
poem, Zima Railway Station. This was fol- 
lowed by his expulsion from the Komsomol—an 
important event in the career of any young 
Soviet poet at the time, and an important step 
to recognition by the younger generation. Since 
then Yevtushenko has been labeled a “rebel” 
against Soviet society and has become regarded 
as a sort of professional enfant terrible. 

But Yevtushenko has not been a rebel pure 
and simple. In order to be published at all he 
naturally has had to make concessions to official 
viewpoints, and in recent years the element of 
concession in his public postures has tended to 


win ground over the element of defiance. There 
have been times when it has seemed doubtful 
whether he is a rebel at all, though his personal 
courage has not been questioned and he remains 
to some extent an enigma. 

One important act of defiance for which he 
has been censured in the Soviet Union is the 
publication abroad of his autobiography, known 
in English as A Precocious Autobiography, in 
effect another “smuggled” Soviet work like 
Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago and so many more.*® 

One is tempted to call this a retarded rather 
than a precocious autobiography, for here the 
gifted and at times brilliant young poet appears 
to poor advantage—especially when he tries to 
handle ideas, an activity in which he is clearly 
not very much at home. 

However, the very commonplace nature of 
Yevtushenko’s ideas makes his book a useful 
quarry for the student of revolutionary roman- 
ticism, since certain characteristic aspects of 
the subject are here expressed in clichés of im- 
peccable triteness. The book is above all the 
repository of the ‘“things-were-better-under- 
Lenin” school of thought. According to this 
thesis there is a certain “pure” revolutionary 
idea, sometimes called ‘“‘pristine,” embodied by 
Marx and Lenin. (The fact that Lenin departed 
from Marx’s teaching in many respects is often 
conveniently forgotten by promoters of the 
thesis. ) 

“T love my fellow-countrymen as a Russian,” 
Yevtushenko writes, “but I also love them as a 
revolutionary. They are the dearer to me be- 
cause they never became cynics, never lost their 
faith in the initial purity of the revolutionary 
idea, by whatever filth it has been desecrated”’ 
(p. 88). To Yevtushenko “Lenin’s teaching is 
dearer than anything in the world” (p. 81). 
Stalin distorted Lenin, “the whole meaning of 
whose work was that communism was for man, 
whereas all the implications of Stalin’s prac- 
tices were that man existed for communism” 
(pratb)e 

Similarly, Mr. Deutscher repeatedly puts for- 
ward his Trotsky as the custodian of the tradi- 
tion of Marx and Lenin in its ‘‘pristine purity.” 

It is a sad comment on the plight of revolu- 
tionaries at the moment that their utopistic 
longings, once focussed exclusively on the fu- 
ture, have been turning increasingly towards 
the past. Little as either Lenin himself or the 
country over which he ruled might seem to 
justify any nostalgic glow, Russia of the 1920’s 
has become a romantic theme in post-Stalin 
Soviet literature—something exciting to com- 


8 Yevgeny Yevtushenko, A Precocious Autobiography, 
New York, Dutton, 1963. 
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pare with the gray present. Moreover, the 
“things-were-better-under-Lenin” school seems 
to have won ground among those “bourgeois” 
enemies of the revolutionary who were de- 
scribed above as being so easily inclined to- 
wards unthinking admiration of the revolution- 
ary. Even among opponents of communism 
in the West not many pause to consider that 
Lenin has been the supreme architect—with 
Trotsky, Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini as active 
and able junior partners—of 20th-century 
totalitarianism, one of the greatest misfortunes 
ever to afflict humanity. 

One understands of course that Yevtushenko, 
and other invokers of the name of Lenin in the 
Soviet Union, are not necessarily as naive as I 
have suggested. They can hardly be blamed in 
their peculiar position for using whatever weap- 
ons are at hand against the forces of entrenched 
Soviet illiberalism. And Lenin’s name still re- 
mains a formidable polemical weapon that has 
been wielded skillfully by the “liberal’’ side in 
Soviet polemics. Thus Lenin is now being used 
to mitigate the totalitarianism which he himself 
set up. One suspects that Castro has been used 
as a similar ambivalent symbol by Yevtushenko, 
some of whose ‘‘Cuban poems” have perhaps 
implied that in Cuba is to be found the true, 
“pure” revolutionary spirit which has not been 
seen in bureaucratic Russia for many a year. 

The use of champions of totalitarianism to 
further a “liberal” cause is regrettable (if we 
are right in assuming that this is what is going 
on), but the contest between “liberals” and 
‘Glliberals” in the Soviet Union has its own 
special rules and it is not really for onlookers 
to be too censorious about the contestants’ 
choice of weapons. If we had to play that tire- 
some game ourselves we might not show up 
very well either. It is probably legitimate tac- 
tics to use Castro’s Cuba and Lenin’s Russia as 
a stick to beat Khrushchev’s Russia, and the 
Western citizen can only be grateful that he 
neither has to live in nor choose between any of 
these societies. 


REVOLUTIONARY UTOPIANISM about past 
and future is often combined with a certain 
bland callousness toward the sufferings inflicted 
by revolution on previous generations—surely 
one of the least attractive items in the catalog 
of revolutionary attitudes. This callousness is 
present in Yevtushenko’s parade of clichés, 
and it does not gain from being combined with 
a characteristic complacency about the Russian 
national character: 


You may object that, side by side with its 
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achievements, the Revolution brought new 
tears and new sorrows to the Russian people. 

But here our Russian character must be kept 
in mind. Suffering is a habit with us. What 
seems nearly unendurable to others we endure 
more easily. 

Besides, we have paid for our ideal with so 
much blood that the cost itself has made it all 
the dearer and more precious to us, as a child 
born in torment ts the dearer and more precious 
to its mother (pp. 39-40). 


There is something monstrous about the way 
in which a Yevtushenko or a‘Trotsky, using 
what Mr. Deutscher calls the “grand historical 
scale,” is prepared to write off the sufferings of 
generations. “‘When it is a question of the 
profoundest changes in economic and cultural 
systems, twenty-five years weigh less in history 
than an hour does in a man’s life” : thus Trotsky 
as reported by Mr. Deutscher.’ And again: 


Against those who, dwelling on retrograde de- 
velopments in the Soviet Union (and on his own 
fate), denied the raison d’étre of the October 
Revolution, he [Trotsky] pointed out that “in 
criticism as in creative activity perspective is 
needed.” The fifteen years since October were 
only “a minute on the clock of history.’ 


Few indeed are the revolutionary clichés 
which Yevtushenko leaves unturned in his auto- 
biography, for to those mentioned above we 
must also add such old favorites as “money is 
the root of all evil” and the praise given to 
the concept of ‘‘seeking truth’—a mysterious 
process, never further defined, in which all men 
of good will are by axiom deemed to be perma- 
nently engaged. But he does not pay much at- 
tention to one concept which plays a key part 
in revolutionary romanticism and Marxist 
platitude-building—that of the “worker.” 


IT IS THE ROMANTIC image of the worker in 
Marxist revolutionary thinking that we must 
now consider, though this concept is so wrapped 
in mystery that one is hard put to do it justice. 
The visitor to a Communist country who asks 
why the workers have no right to strike is 
usually told it is because their factories and 
places of work are “their own” and they ob- 
viously cannot strike against themselves. Simi- 
larly Communist countries are ‘workers’ 
states,” but it is impossible for the non-Marxist 


9 Deutscher, The Prophet Outcast: 
1940, p. 512. 
10 Tbid., p. 185. 


Trotsky, 1929- 


to see that this is so or to discover any way in 
which the worker’s ownership of his “own” 
factories or of his ‘‘own’’ state is expressed in 
practice. The non-Marxist visitor begins to 
realize that ‘worker,’ when used in this way, 
is a purely mystical or metaphysical conception, 
having nothing whatever to do with anyone 
who has ever swung an axe or handled a lathe. 

This may lead the non-Marxist to question 
the thesis whereby the Bolshevik Revolution of 
October 1917 is termed a ‘workers’ revolution.” 
He will certainly notice that many prominent 
leaders of the Bolshevik coup—Lenin and 
Trotsky for example—were proletarians neither 
by birth nor by adoption (in the sense of work- 
ing with their hands for a living). Later Soviet 
leaders such as Khrushchev have not been back- 
ward in claiming worker’s status for them- 
selves, in many cases with more reason than 
Lenin and Trotsky. But however proletarian 
Khrushchev’s origins and early life may have 
been, it is hard to see him or other Soviet 
leaders as manual workers in any meaningful 
sense of the term. They are in fact professional 
politicians of a rather special kind. The case 
could not be otherwise: it may be true, as Lenin 
is supposed to have said, that any cook can 
learn to run the affairs of state, but if so the 
first thing he must do is stop being a cook— 
there really isn’t time for everything. 

Nevertheless the romantic image of the 
worker—that honest, horny-handed son of toil, 
somehow more noble, deserving and “real” than 
the non-worker—has been successfully adopted 
by the Soviet state and to some extent, like 
other romantic revolutionary symbols, “‘sold” to 
the gullible bourgeois abroad. This concept has 
tended to replace what is surely a more objec- 
tive and reasonable view of the workers (or 
proletariat)—as people who make their living 
in a certain way and who therefore have certain 
broad features in common distinguishing them 
from others, but who are not thereby made 
better or worse or more or less fitted to exploit 
(or be exploited by) their fellow men than 
anyone else. 


IF THERE IS ONE name in Russian literature 
more associated with revolutionary romanti- 
cism than any other it is that of Maxim Gorky, 
author of the celebrated Song of the Stormy 
Petrel, of the revolutionary novel The Mother, 
and many other evocative works. It is often 
forgotten, however, that Gorky’s attitude to 
the revolution was by no means so simple- 
minded and clear-cut as it is made to seem by 
Soviet literary historians. Gorky had the awk- 
ward habit of using his brain from time to time 


and he did not always come up with the correct 
official stereotype. 

It is in a little-known passage from My Uni- 
versities, the third volume of Gorky’s autobiog- 
raphy, published in 1923, that we find a po- 
litically unorthodox confrontation of the 
intellectual (Gorky himself) and the worker 
(an anonymous friend who had become a po- 
litical “tycoon” since the revolution). The pas- 
sage deserves to be put to Gorky’s credit when 
his sins as an official hagiographer come to be 
reckoned up, if only because Gorky here makes 
no serious attempt to dissociate himself from 
the heretical philosophy of his worker friend. 


“T don’t want any of these things, my dear 
Aleksei Maksimovich,” the worker tells Gorky. 
“What do we need with academies, sciences 
and aeroplanes? All I need is a quiet corner 
and a woman to kiss when I want to, one that 
responds honestly, body and soul, see? You 
argue as an intellectual, you're not on our side 
any longer. You're poisoned. You put ideas 
above people... . Intellectuals like worrying, 
they’ve tagged on to rebellions from time im- 
memorial. ... The worker rises for the sake 
of revolution, he has to secure a just distribu- 
tion of the means of production and the product 
of labor. But do you think he wants to take 
control of the state once he’s got power? Not a 
bit of it. They'll all go their different ways and 
... get themselves a quiet life.... Why should 
I build a town when I only want a little cot- 
tage?” 


(A few pages earlier Gorky had recorded the 
great impression made on him thirty years be- 
fore by a like-minded ‘‘worker’”’ who remarked, 
among other things: ‘Factories and machines 
to make more and more machines—that’s 
stupid. .. .””) Gorky continues: 


After this conversation, I couldn’t help won- 
dering whether millions of Russians really only 
put up with the hardships of revolution because 
they cherished the idea of escaping from work. 
A minimum of work and a maximum of enjoy- 
ment—a very attractive idea." 


HOWEVER, IT IS HARDLY to Gorky that one 
looks for a champion of ordinary mortals 
against revolutionary oppression. If there is one 
Russian author of our times to whom that honor 
belongs above all others, it is Boris Pasternak 


11M. Gorky, Izbrannyie sochineniia, Moscow, 1946, pp. 
498-500 (my translation—R.F.H.). 
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for his Doctor Zhivago.'2?, The novel is very 
much more than a mere anti-Soviet or anti- 
revolutionary polemic, and Western readers 
who approached it in this spirit, after it had 
been dramatically smuggled out of Russia, 
found themselves disappointed. However, on 
closer examination, it did turn out to have a 
deep anti-revolutionary message implanted in 
almost every line. This is especially evident in 
the loving care with which Pasternak describes 
ordinary family life—the sort of thing which 
Serge, Trotsky and their like so often dismissed 
as beneath contempt. ‘What do wives matter 
to them at a time like this?,”’ Pasternak’s hero- 
ine Lara asks with reference to her husband, a 
famous revolutionary leader. “The workers of 
the world, the remaking of the universe, that’s 
something. But what’s a wife? Just an individ- 
ual biped, of no more importance than a flea or 
a louse!” (p. 273). This indifference to personal 
ties is sharply contrasted with the hero’s out- 
look, reflected for example in his thoughts while 
traveling home from the front during the war: 
“What is there in the whole world worth more 
than a peaceful family life and work? The rest 
isn’t in our hands” (p. 156). 

Pasternak’s defense of ordinary people 
against revolution is part of the texture of his 
novel, and not the least eloquent element in 
his indictment of revolution is what he leaves 
unsaid about it. Of the specific claims of Soviet 
official propaganda he has very little indeed to 
say: it is clear both from the novel itself and 
from what Pasternak has said elsewhere that 
he did not think these sufficiently serious to 
be worth discussing. However, his novel does 
contain several eloquent passages in which he 
comes to grips with revolutionary psychology 
in general terms. The following is probably 
the most important of such passages: 


But ... those who inspired the revolution 
aren't at home in anything except change and 
turmoil: that’s their native element; they 
aren't happy with anything that’s less than on 
a world scale. For them transitional periods, 
worlds in the making, are an end in themselves. 
They aren’t trained for anything else, they don’t 
know about anything except that. And do you 
know why there is this incessant whirl of never- 
ending preparations? It’s because they haven’t 
any real capacities, they are ungifted. Man is 
born to live, not to prepare for life. Life itself 
—the gift of ife—is such a breathtakingly seri- 


12 Boris Pasternak, Doctor Zhivago, tr. Max Hayward 
and Manya Harari, London, 1958. 


ous thing! Why substitute this childish harle- 
quinade of adolescent fantasies, these schoolboy — 
escapades? (p. 269). 


As this passage suggests, in the conflict be- 
tween Victor Serge and his young contempo- 
raries who “talked about bicycles and girls,” 
Pasternak was all for the bicycles and girls. 

Pasternak seems to have seen revolutionary 
thinking as a sort of impertinent pomposity 
with no relevance to anything of real import- 
ance in man’s spiritual life. It is significant 
that he finds himself opposed not merely to 
the Lenins and Stalins of this world, but also 
to such a fierce anti-revolutionary as Dostoyev- 
sky. To Pasternak these apparent opposites 
were more similar than they seemed. Both had 
a kind of shrill high-mindedness—a cumbrous 
phrase, but one which seems to express what 
he deplored. Thus the following assessment of 
Russian authors, put into Dr. Zhivago’s mouth, 
is of the greatest importance as an indication 
of Pasternak’s thought: 


What I have come to like best in the whole of 
Russian literature is the childlike Russian 
quality of Pushkin and Chekhov, their shy un- 
concern with such high-sounding matters as the 
ultimate purpose of mankind or their own sal- 
vation.... While Gogol, Tolstoy and Dostoyev- 
sky worried and looked for the meaning of life 
and prepared for death and drew up balance 
sheets, these two were distracted, right up to 
the end of their lives, by current, individual 
tasks amposed on them by their vocation as 
writers, and in the course of fulfilling these 
tasks they lived their lives, quietly, treating 
both their lives and their work as private, in- 
dividual matters, of no concern to anyone else 
(pezZb9). 


“Private, individual matters of no concern 
to anyone else’’—the Marxist revolutionary 
recognizes no such things. Perhaps if he did 
his record of failure would not be so complete — 
as itis. For so far he has been mainly success- 
ful in stimulating sudden, dramatic changes 
of government involving the substitution of one 
form of tyranny for another. He has helped 
acquire power which has usually been no sooner 
acquired than it has been seized from him by 
calculating, soi-disant revolutionaries, as cal- 
lous as himself, but of most unrevolutionary 
temperament. 

The image of this modern knight in shining — 
armor is gradually becoming more tarnished. 
It may lose its glitter entirely if mankind should 
ever move on from political adolescence. 
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Reviewed by Richard Davies 


“WE ARE evidently at the be- 
ginning of the third major effort 
since 1945 to establish whether 
or not it is possible for the Soviet 
Union and the West to live to- 
gether on this planet under con- 
ditions of tolerable stability and 
low tensions,” wrote Walt W. 
Rostow in the October 1963 issue 
of Foreign Affairs (p. 1). The 
beginning of this “third round” 
is a good time to look back and 


Mr. Davies is an American student 
of Soviet and East European af- 
fairs, with a special interest in 
diplomacy and international rela- 
tions. 


consider the characteristics and 
origins of the past stages of the 
cold war and draw a few conclu- 
sions from such a retrospect. 

In his book, Stalin’s Foreign 
Policy Reappraised, Marshall 
Shulman has taken a hard, fresh 
look at the foreign policy pur- 
sued by the Soviet Union under 
Stalin’s leadership from 1949 
until the dictator’s death in 1953. 
In the early 1950’s, Professor 
Shulman argues, the Soviet lead- 
ership began to realize that its 
aggressive policy of the imme- 
diate postwar period had evoked 
a vigilance and cohesion in the 
West that were producing a sig- 


nificant remobilization of West- 
ern military forces. Under these 
circumstances, which were 
clearly illustrated by the strong 
American reaction to Communist 
aggression in Korea, Stalin be- 
gan preparing a shift towards a 
more tolerant foreign policy and 
a posture calculated to be less 
alarming to the outside world. 
Shulman finds the first signs of 
the new policy in the relative 
easing of the Soviet outward 
thrust in 1951-52 (e.g., the Ko- 
rean truce talks begun in July 
1951), in developments in the 
‘“neace” movement and the tac- 
tics of the French Communist 
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Party, and in the 19th CPSU 
Congress which Stalin closed by 
exhorting Communists in the 
West to pick up the banners 
of “bourgeois democratic free- 
doms,” of ‘national independ- 
ence and national sovereignty.” 

Mr. Shulman concludes that 
the impression gained in the 
West that Soviet militancy in 
the immediate postwar period 
“constituted the renewal of a 
world revolutionary drive... 
was probably mistaken, for the 
key to the action now appears to 
have been the consolidation of 
Soviet control over territories 
gained since 1939 and an essen- 
tially reactive response to ward 
off an anticipated effort by the 
West to recover these terri- 
tories” (p. 258). He is insistent 
upon “the largely rational re- 
sponsiveness of Soviet policy to 
changes in the world environ- 
ment, and particularly to changes 
in power relationships,” a “re- 
sponsiveness to outside condi- 
tions which, though in error at 
times, is not greatly less than 
what is found in foreign policy 
anywhere” (pp. 3 and 4). This 
“rational responsiveness,” how- 
ever, is to be viewed against the 
omnipresent “Soviet conscious- 
ness of the political effect of the 
military balance” (p. 270). 

“Despite a conservative ap- 
proach toward the hazards of a 
general nuclear war,” Mr. Shul- 
man writes, 


the Soviet leadership has made 
clear its belief that superior 
weight in the balance of power 
represents the ultimate sanction 
in international politics which 
can produce political gains in 
specific local situations. In this 
way, the Russians anticipate 
that military capabilities can 
be translated into political ad- 
vances without general war. ... 
Despite the significant ideologi- 
cal modifications [since Stalin’s 
death] concerning the nature of 
capitalism and the requirements 
of the present period, there re- 
mains an essential element in 
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Soviet anticipations that is pro- 
foundly hostile to international 
stability. In the course of adapt- 
ing itself to fundamental changes 
in world ‘politics, the Soviet 
conception of revolution has 
changed greatly; not only has 
it receded in time, but it has 
evolved from a specific action 
program into an interacting 
process involving complex his- 
torical forces. . . . The end re- 
sult would be the voluntary and 
peaceable acceptance of a new 
political unity in the world under 
Soviet leadership. Only when 
this has been achieved can the 
Soviet system regard its security 
as assured, given the character 
of modern weapons and its fun- 
damental assumptions about the 
nature of non-Soviet societies. 
In these circumstances, stabiliza- 
tion in the international system 
seems remote, but, if events per- 
suade the next generation of 
Soviet leaders that history offers 
more variety than their prede- 
cessors anticipated, one basic 
source of conflict may be dimin- 
ished. (pp. 270-1) 


MR.SHULMAN’S principal con- 
clusion—that a turn to the 
“right” in Soviet foreign policy 
was in the making in 1951-53— 
carries conviction when he is 
done presenting the evidence. 
However, acceptance of his fur- 
ther proposition—that Soviet 
policy following the war was an 
“essentially reactive response to 
ward off an anticipated effort to 
recover” the territories won by 
the USSR since 1939—is more 
difficult. This latter conclusion 
does not appear to reflect fully 
the aggressive character of such 
Soviet moves as the establish- 
ment of the Autonomous Repub- 
lic of Azerbaijan in north-west 
Iran, the demands upon Turkey 
for Kars, Ardahan, Artvin and 
bases in the Straits, Soviet sup- 
port for Communist armed re- 
bellion in Greece, the Communist 
take-overs in Eastern Europe in 
the postwar years 1946-48, and 


the Communist attack upon 
South Korea. . 

The picture of Stalin’s post- 
war foreign policy that emerges 
from Shulman’s analysis appears 
to be somewhat erroneous in that 
it depicts Stalin as more rational, 
more coldly calculating, and more 
responsive to outside pressures 
than he actually was. The point 
at issue here is not so much the 
question of whether Stalin and 
the Soviet leadership ultimately 
responded rationally to changes 
in the world environment—which 
sooner or later they usually did— 
as why it took them so long to 
perceive those changes, to under- 
stand the extent to which they 
were direct responses to Soviet 
actions, and to revise their own 
policies so as to bring about a 
corresponding change in West- 
ern reactions. The doctrinaire 
quality of Soviet foreign policy 
under Stalin (and Molotov) and 
the clinging to certain lines of ac- 
tion even after these had proven 
themselves to be manifestly dam- 
aging to Soviet long-range in- 
terests lead one to question Pro- 
fessor Shulman’s conclusion that 
under Stalin Soviet “responsive- 
ness to outside conditions” was 
“not greatly less than what is 
found in foreign policy any- 
where.” 

But these remarks do not af- 
fect the substance of the argu- 
ment Mr. Shulman presents. He 
set himself the task of exam- 
ining the concrete manifesta- 
tions of Soviet foreign policy in 
Stalin’s last years, and it is a 
mark of his success that the 
reader hopes the author will in 
the future explore some of the 
corners left unlit by the present 
work. 


ROBERT TUCKER’S The So- 
viet Political Mind is a collection 
of essays most of which have 
appeared earlier in_ scholarly 
journals (one of them, “Stalin- 
ism and Cold War,” was pub- 
lished in Problems of Commu- 
nism, May-June 1957) or were 
originally written for the RAND 


Corporation. Two essays and 
part of a third appear here for 
the first time. Nevertheless, the 
book is a unity and presents an 
internally consistent intellectual 
effort to trace the main lines of 
Soviet policy in the Stalin and 
post-Stalin periods. 

Mr. Tucker’s interpretation 
differs sharply from that of Pro- 
fessor Shulman, and the publi- 
cation of the two books within 
the space of a few months— 
Shulman’s was “signed to the 
press” in March 1963 and Tuck- 
er’s in July—compels the student 
of Soviet affairs to consider some 
fundamental questions of ap- 
proach and philosophical atti- 
tude. Indeed, it is clear that 
Shulman and Tucker have met, 
willy-nilly, in a polemic on the 
character of the last days of 
Stalin’s rule and, more particu- 
larly, on the question of whether 
or not the old dictator was in 
fact preparing the ground for a 
liberalizing turn in Soviet for- 
eign policy. “Stalin was not con- 
templating an international dé- 
tente toward the end of his life, 
as some foreign observers have 
supposed,” Tucker writes. ‘On 
the contrary, he was defending 
with all the force of his auto- 
cratic authority the opposite 
view that no détente was pos- 
sible” (p. 31; emphasis in the 
original). 

Underlying Mr. Tucker’s anal- 
ysis is an attempt to come to 
grips with the history of the 
Stalin period through an investi- 
gation of the psychological, or 
“psychopathological,” motiva- 
tions of the man. 


What converted the tendency 
[towards the rise of the Stalin- 
ist autocracy] into a historical 
reality was not the nature of 
Russia or the nature of Bolshe- 
vism: It was the nature of Stalin. 
His personality was a factor of 
crucial importance in shaping 
the history of the Stalin period. 
Furthermore, once in existence, 
the autocracy became an autono- 
mous historical force, reshaping 


its own political milieu, trans- 
forming the whole Soviet sys- 
tem into a mechanism for the 
projection of Stalin’s power and 
personality. In this sense it may 
be said that the Stalinist political 
system was a product of Stalin 


(p47 )s 


Since Stalin was, moreover, a 
“paranoid autocrat” (p. 142), 
whose “crucial operative aim... 
was control” (p. 169; emphasis 
in the original), it was inevitable 
that he should view the world as 
split into two _ irreconcilable 
camps. And since he felt his 
power threatened by what he 
could not control, it was equally 
inevitable that he could not 
adopt any attitude towards the 
opposite camp but one of impla- 
cable hostility. Finally, since So- 
viet foreign policy, like the rest 
of the Stalinist system, was “a 
product of Stalin” and his para- 
noid psychopathology, it is in- 
conceivable that in his last days 
he could have been contemplat- 
ing a change, even a tactical one, 
in his attitude towards the out- 
side world. 

While Shulman seeks his evi- 
dence primarily in Soviet ac- 
tions that directly involve rela- 
tions with foreign states and 
Communist organizations out- 
side the USSR, Tucker relies 
mainly on developments in So- 
viet internal politics, applying 
them analogically to Stalin’s in- 
tentions towards the outside 


world. For example, he cites the. 


“plot of the doctor-murderers” 
in substantiation of his conten- 
tion that, far from displaying 
any tendency towards preparing 
a “right” turn in the Soviet for- 
eign policy line, Stalin was en- 
gaged on the eve of his death in 
concocting “evidence” to show 
that the “capitalist encircle- 
ment” not only continued to 
exist and threaten Soviet se- 
curity, but “that the external 
danger and hostility to the So- 


viet Union were greater now’ 


than ever before, and that there 
could be no realistic thought of 


taking steps (e.g., the conclusion 
of a formal armistice in Korea) 
to reduce the extremes of tension 
between the Soviet bloc and the 
West” (p. 29). However, it 
could be just as plausibly argued 
that if Stalin had been contem- 
plating a “softening” of Soviet 
foreign policy he would have 
probably wanted to make sure 
that the turn abroad should not 
be misinterpreted as heralding 
any relaxation at home. The 
“doctors’ plot” is thus good evi- 
dence that the line within the 
Soviet Union was about to be- 
come harder, but its evidentiary 
value with regard to foreign- 
policy intentions is equivocal. 

Consistent with his emphasis 
on Stalin’s psychopathological 
personality as the principal de- 
terminant of Soviet policy both 
at home and abroad, Mr. Tucker 
deals with the changes that took 
place after March 5, 1953, pri- 
marily in terms of a change in 
psychology. The ‘psychological 
revolution in Soviet foreign 
policy,” as Tucker calls it, was 
characterized by the abandon- 
ment of the Stalinist operative 
aim of control and the adoption 
in its place of persuasion as the 
principal means of influencing 
the outside world. He explains 
his view of the role of persua- 
sion as follows: 


Foreign policy in the normal 
course of events is largely an 
activity of intergovernmental 
persuasion. Persuasion aims at 
influencing other governments 
to do or not to do certain things, 
such as concluding a treaty, set- 
tling a dispute, joining or not 
joining an alliance. The basis of 
appeal is mutuality of interest. 
Recognition of the other govern- 
ment’s interest in its own con- 
tinued existence and security ts 
always necessarily presupposed. 
(p. 171) 


Mr. Tucker thus suggests that 
by substituting persuasion for 
the Stalinist aim of control the 
post-Stalin foreign policy of the 
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USSR has achieved a considera- 
ble degree of normalcy. But his 
definition of foreign policy is 
surely too narrow. It confines 
itself to the mode of intergovern- 
mental intercourse, neglecting 
the wide range of means other 
than diplomacy used in the pur- 
suit of foreign-political goals, 
particularly the role of power 
factors which influence every 
significant political negotiation. 
Mr. Tucker’s definition is really 
one of diplomacy, and his treat- 
ment of post-Stalin Soviet policy 
suffers because he appears to 
have insufficiently differentiated 
diplomacy and foreign policy. 

Depicting Stalin and his times 
as a total aberration, organically 
unconnected with the Bolshevik 
past or the Soviet present, the 
author’s interpretation of Sta- 
linism leaves the reader with a 
sense of historical discontinuity. 
While contending, in an excel- 
lent essay on the enormity of the 
Stalinist voluntaristic doctrines 
in biology and psychology (‘‘Sta- 
lin and the Uses of Psychol- 
ogy’), that the dictator was in 
fact unable to achieve the par- 
ticular genetic and _ psychic 
transformations of which he 
dreamed, the author neverthe- 
less maintains that Stalin suc- 
ceded in working a general so- 
cial transformation in which a 
whole society became little more 
than an extension of his person- 
ality. 

In addition to his essay on 
Stalinist manipulation of psy- 
chology and biology, Mr. Tucker 
offers in his book a good sum- 
mary of the political significance 
of destalinization within the 
USSR (pp. 59-65), an excellent 
treatment of the alienation be- 
tween people and state that has 
characterized Russia under the 
commissars as it did under the 
Tsars (pp. 69-90), and some per- 
ceptive notes on religious trends 
in the Soviet Union since Sta- 
lin’s death (pp. 135-42) —a sub- 
ject that has received far too 
little serious attention in the 
West, mainly because of a lack 
of adequate data. He is also 
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fully at home in his discussion 
of Soviet popular attitudes in the 
chapter entitled “Field Observa- 
tions in Post-Stalin Russia.” 


IN Soviet Foreign Propaganda, 
Frederick C. Barghoorn con- 
tinues the studies which pro- 
duced The Soviet Image of the 
United States in 1950 and The 
Soviet Cultural Offensive in 
1960. His new book opens with 
an instructive glance backward 
at the doctrinal bases laid down 
by Lenin and at the origins of 
Soviet foreign propaganda be- 
tween the two world wars. He 
devotes most of his attention, 
however, to the practices and 
themes of the post-Stalin era. 
The reader is thus supplied with 
a useful compendium of the ele- 
ments which make up the current 
Soviet line directed to the out- 
side world, together with studies 
of the psychological techniques 
used to convey it abroad, the 
media through which it gets 
there, and an assessment of its 
effectiveness and limitations. 
Like Shulman, Mr. Barghoorn 
sees the origins of the shift from 
doctrinaire rigidity to greater 
flexibility in the 1949-52 period 
(pp. 46-48). He also emphasizes 
the continuity of strategy 
throughout Soviet history. Cit- 
ing Harold D. Lasswell, he finds 
that Soviet propaganda aims 
“to economize the material cost 
of world dominance’ ”’ by acting 
“upon pessimistic assumptions 
about the capabilities of man- 
kind for enlightenment by peace- 
fulemepersuasion? mis (pa) 207): 
“However,” he writes, ‘“Moscow 
—not to mention Peking—has 
never explicitly repudiated Le- 
nin’s dictum that great political 
problems are decided, in the last 
analysis, by force” (p. 7). It 
might have been illustrative to 
devote more attention than he 
does to the important part 
played by the Schrecklichkeits- 
propaganda which accompanied 
the 1958-62 Berlin campaign and 
to the perennial rocket-rattling 
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which provides so striking a 
counterpoint to Soviet peace 


propaganda. If one strand of 
the general line is designed to 
woo neutrals and lull the West, 
another aims to frighten both, 
and the use of one or the other 
depends upon the regime’s as- 
sessment of the prevailing po- 
litico-military balance in the 
world. 


Barghoorn’s survey leads him 


to the conclusion that ‘Soviet 
propaganda has succeeded in in- 
tensifying and channeling in di- 
rections desirable to the Kremlin 
attitudes such as fear of war, 
anti-colonialism, and anti-west- 
ern nationalism” (pp. 300-1). 
While he recognizes the effec- 
tiveness of Soviet propaganda, 
he also points to its important 
limitations. “Although increased 
Soviet power, and .. . [post- 
Stalin] doctrinal revisions .. ., 
imparted unprecedented flexi- 
bility to Soviet propaganda by 
giving it a wider choice of 
means, they could not free it 
from the necessity of proclaim- 
ing adherence to an allegedly in- 
fallible doctrine, nor release its 
ties to a centralized, conspira- 
torial political leadership. In 
this situation, Soviet and other 
Communists are forced to choose 
between such radical reforms as, 
for example, the repudiation of 
a manipulative style of politi- 
cal discourse, which might de- 
stroy communism as a messianic, 
though opportunistic, semi-reli- 
gious movement, and continued 
adherence to their traditional 


tactics of secrecy and deception. — 


Thus far, they have obviously 
preferred the latter, which from 
their point of view represents 
the lesser evil” (pp. 316-17). 

Professor Barghoorn’s book is 
required reading for an under- 
standing of the current stage of 
the struggle for the minds of 
men. 


ALEXANDER DALLIN’S focus 
on Soviet motives and objectives 
at the United Nations provides 


a relevant counterpoint to the 
Shulman-Tucker debate. Mr. 
Dallin has not attempted to 
chronicle Soviet actions at the 
UN in extenso. Instead, he has 
examined the Soviet perform- 
ance in the UN in terms both of 
the general sweep of Soviet for- 
eign policy and the particular at- 
titudes exhibited by the Soviets 
towards the constitution, organi- 
zation, and activities of the 
world organization. With a sure 
hand, he leads the _ reader 


through the alternating cold and 
warm periods of Soviet involve- 
ment with the United Nations, 
amply illustrating in the process 
the subsidiary role the UN plays 
in Moscow’s calculations. 

In particular, Mr. Dallin pro- 
vides an intriguing discussion of 
the period of Soviet optimism 
(1957-59) when the USSR be- 
lieved—as the emerging nations 
made common cause with it— 
that it might soon assume the 
leadership of a majority within 


the world organization. The 
author’s conclusion nicely sums 
up an important aspect of Soviet 
imperceptiveness: 


Soviet analyses and expectations 
have, in the Khrushchev era, 
tended to be fairly realistic about 
power relations, capabilities and 
vulnerabilities of states. ... But 
a substantial lack of realism in- 
tervenes when Soviet analysis 
concerns a pluralistic world. As 
bipolarity is the natural shape to 


HE WHO IS NOT WITH US... 


The evidence points overwhelmingly to the 
continued acceptance of the two-camp view 
[by the Soviet Union]. Neither one nor three, 
but two, remains the magic number. Whatever 
its appeals to universal goals and values, Mos- 
cow does not see the world as one international 
community. And, however vigorous its asser- 
tions of solidarity with the Afro-Asian world, 
it does not in fact recognize the permanent 
fissure of the globe into three homogeneous and 
mutually antagonistic blocs. As the 1961 Program 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
declares, “The basic contradiction of the con- 
temporary world [is] the contradiction between 
socialism and imperialism.” The events of 
recent years have undoubtedly reinforced the 
Soviet belief in the correctness of its bifocal 
vision and in the inevitability of the shift in the 
balance of power in favor of the “socialist 
camp.” 

Premier Khrushchev’s frequent and _ facile 
comments bear this out. They abound in such 
images as the balance, the see-saw, and com- 
municating vessels in which the emptying of one 
(the capitalist) is tantamount to the filling of the 
other (the Communist). The United Nations 
itself, he reasserted upon his return home from 
New York in 1960, was the stage for “a struggle 
of the new and progressive against the old and 
the moribund.” Identifying the Soviet Union, 
as usual, with the fight for “peace,” he con- 
tinued: “Lining up the forces for peace and war 
is a process that will quicken and develop and 
wiil augment the forces that stand for peace. The 
peoples of the neutral countries face a historic 
choice’”—between the two camps. 


It has become standard for Soviet writers on 
foreign affairs—and particularly on the UN—to 
juxtapose “the two lines” or “two opposite ap- 
proaches” to world affairs, not three.1 Bracket- 
ing the “objective” interests of the Communist 
and unaligned states, the Communist Party’s 
official organ, Kommunist, commented on the 
15th Assembly session: 


The historic struggle taking place on the world 
stage in our days finds expression within the 
walls of that Organization [the UN], where the 
world is represented in all its manifold and, of 
course, contradictory complexity. Here a polari- 
sation is taking place in the course of which the 
forces of peace, freedom, and social progress 
unite, while the advocates of aggression and 
colonial slavery doom themselves to isolation.’ 


Allowing for the contrived optimism of the 
prognosis, the approach is clear: It permits of 
no lasting neutrality. Leading Communists 
have from time to time spelled out the purely 
tactical and manipulative nature of their pres- 
ent support of the neutral states. Indeed, in the 
Soviet definition neutrality no longer means 
what it did: An active struggle against “im- 
perialism” is a “necessary condition” of Soviet 
recognition of a state’s neutrality.® 


1For instance, New Times, No. 3, 1961. p. 3; D. 
Kraminov. ‘‘Ubeditelnyi pereves sil mira,” Kommunist, 
No. 18, 1960, p. 87. 

2 Editorial, “Za mir, za razoruzhenie, za svobodu naro- 
dov.” Kommunist, No. 14, 1960, p. 5. 

3.N. Inozemtsev, ‘‘Razvitie mirovovo sotsializma i 
mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia,” Kommunist, No. 9, 1961. 


—From The Soviet Union at the United Nations, by Alexander Dallin, pp. 183-85 
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which, Moscow imagines, the 
universe tends, the standard So- 
viet image of the United Na- 
tions, too, has been one of two 
opposites. So long as the facts 
can be made to fit such formulas, 
Soviet analysis is simple and 
often shrewd, even if its view of 
capitalism and democracy re- 
mains hopelessly out of date. But 
they don’t always fit... .In the 
last analysis, the Soviet assump- 
tion that the unaligned world— 
any more than the Western 
grouping—constitutes a cohe- 
sive, homogeneous, lasting bloc 
is plainly wrong. (pp. 201-2) 


PROFESSOR Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski’s ground-breaking work in 
editing Africa and the Commu- 
nist World illustrates the desira- 
bility of dealing with Soviet for- 
eign policy from the vantage- 
point of specific geopolitical 
areas. The book is not re- 
stricted, however, to Moscow’s 
policy towards Africa. Follow- 
ing chapters by Alexander Dal- 
lin on Soviet political activity in 
the “dark continent” and by 
Alexander Erlich and Christian 
R. Sonne on Soviet economic ac- 
tivity, Robert and Elizabeth 
Bass consider the role of the 
other Warsaw Pact member- 
countries, William E. Griffith 
deals with Yugoslavia’s peculiar 
variety of involvement, and 
Richard Lowenthal analyzes 
Peking’s interest as well as the 
effects of the early stages of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict upon Com- 
munist strategy in Africa. Pro- 
fessor Brzezinski sums up with 
a chapter on “The African Chal- 
lenge.” 

This book should remain for 
some time the authoritative text 
on the beginnings of relations 
between Communist states and 
the last great area of the world 
to emerge from colonial bondage 
into political independence. Each 
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of the chapters deals incisively 
and succinctly with its subject, 
and in the end the editor supplies 
a useful interpretive summation 
as well as a shrewd look into 
the future. On the heels of Chou 
En-lai’s visit to Africa and the 
proclamation of a ‘People’s Re- 
public’ in Zanzibar, Richard 
Lowenthal’s excellent chapter on 
the Chinese view of Africa and 
the significance of that view as 
an exacerbating element in the 
growing rivalry between Com- 
munist China and the USSR 
makes particularly topical read- 
ing. Professor Brzezinski. also 
touches on the bearing of the 
Sino-Soviet rift, commenting on 
the belief that the dispute should 
weaken the Communist threat in 
Africa. He writes: 


. while Communist diversity 
has in many regards prevented 
the application of a coherent and 
coordinated strategy, there are 
certain positive aspects to it 
[from.the Communist point of 
view]. The diversity also under- 
mines the African image of a 
monolithic Communist camp and 
thus diminishes African fears of 
excessive identification with a 
particular bloc.... This is a very 
important consideration, given 
the strong nationalist feelings of 
the new elites and the Western 
efforts to present the Soviets as 
the authoritarian leaders of the 
other Communist-ruled states. 
(pp. 215-16) 


Brzezinski thus warns that the 
development of polycentrism 
may have a result in Africa 
much different from the weaken- 
ing of Communist influence and 
attractive power which thus far 
appears to be its principal effect 
in the industrialized countries. 


A READING of Africa and the 
Communist World is sufficient to 


convince the student of the prac- 
tical significance of the increas- — 
ingly bitter dispute between the 
Soviet and Chinese Communist 
parties. In Diversity in Interna- 
tional Communism: A Docu- 
mentary Record, 1961-1963, 
Alexander Dallin, with the as- 
sistance of Jonathan Harris and 
Grey Hodnett and under the 
aegis of the Research Institute 
on Communist Affairs of Co- © 
lumbia University, has produced 
a massive (867 pages) selection 
of the documents in which the 
dispute has been articulated 
since the 22nd CPSU Congress 
in October 1961. The volume 
ends with the CCP’s letter of 
March 9, 19638, to the CPSU. The 
editors have provided introduc- 
tory narratives to each subject 
heading under which the docu- 
ments are grouped, as well as 
connective summaries within 
these groupings. There is an ex- 
cellent introduction contributed 
by Professors Dallin and 
Brzezinski. 

The collection contains either 
the full texts of, or excerpts 
from, 120 documents published 
by 25 Communist parties 
throughout the world, as well as 
summaries of the positions taken 
on the dispute by an additional 
28 parties, which should offer 
some idea of the scope of this 
impressive volume. Students of 
world communism are thus once 
more indebted to Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, which in 1956 pub- 
lished the very useful documen- 
tary collections, The Anti-Stalin 
Campaign and International 
Communism and National Com- 
munism and Popular Revolt in 
Eastern Europe. It is to be 
hoped that, like the invaluable 
reference aid Current Soviet 
Policies, Diversity im Interna- 
tional Communism will become a 
continuing series. There cer- 
tainly will be no lack of raw 
material for future volumes. 


HISTORY IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


A Conversation in Warsaw 


By Georges Mond 


EDITORS’ NOTE: With the article below we are introducing a new section that 
we plan to feature from time to time. In it we shall offer historical articles of 
unusual contemporary interest, and we hope that this occasional glance backward 
will be refreshing as well as instructive. 

Mr. Mond, author of the piece that follows, is a Pole who since 1958 has lived in 
Paris, studying at the Sorbonne and writing. Before leaving Poland he served as 
General Secretary of the Polish Journalists’ Association and it was in this capacity 
that he participated in the interview with N. V. Maslennikov, a Soviet diplomat in 
charge of press relations in the Warsaw Embassy. For his meddling in Polish 
internal affairs and for his outrageously antisemitic remarks the Polish Govern- 
ment declared Maslennikov persona non grata in May 1957 and Moscow promptly 
withdrew its unruly diplomat. It is possible that Maslennikov pursued his instruc- 
tions in Warsaw a bit too eagerly, but he certainly does not appear to have trans- 
gressed them, for by 1960 he was promoted and serving as First Secretary at the 
Soviet Embassy in Bucharest. The resumé of the conversation between Maslenni- 


kov and the two Polish journalists has never before appeared in print. 


ON MARCH 18, 1957, there took 
place in Warsaw a long and frank 
conversation between the Second 
Secretary of the Soviet Embassy, 
N. V. Maslennikov, and two repre- 
Sentatives of the Association of 
Polish Journalists. The Polish par- 
ticipants were the present writer, 
then General Secretary of the As- 
Sociation, and his deputy, Jan 
Dziedzic. In the discussion Attaché 
Maslennikov touched on a_ wide 
range of political issues which were 
agitating Poland at the time, and 
the record of his. views—reflecting 
of course the prevailing official So- 
viet viewpoint—remains of con- 
‘Siderable interest to this day not 


only as a historical document, but 
as one that in many respects fore- 
shadowed the actual developments 
in Poland after Gomulka’s consoli- 
dation of power. 

Before presenting a summary of 
Maslennikov’s views, it may be use- 
ful to set the discussion in its his- 
torical context. The exchange took 
place five months after the ‘Polish 
October,” when Poland had recov- 
ered part of its independence and 
the population had begun enjoy- 
ing some of the civil liberties known 
to democratic countries. Upon as- 
suming power on October 20, 1956, 
Gomulka had set out to deal with 
the four cardinal problems be- 


queathed to him by his Stalinist 
predecessors. These were: the 
question of relations between Po- 
land and the USSR, the critical eco- 
nomic situation, the relationship of 
the Polish Communist party 
(PZPR-United Polish Workers’ 
Party) to the various segments of 
the nation, and, finally, the wide- 
spread demand for the reestablish- 
ment of basic civil liberties (espe- 
cially freedom of the press and of 
religion) and of elementary guar- 
antees of the rule of law. 
Gomulka approached his task 
with much political skill and cour- 
age, and in very little time he gar- 
nered the support of a majority of 


i 


the nation. The peasants welcomed 
the retreat from collectivization; 
the workers drew hope from the 
promise of better living conditions 
and participation in factory man- 
agement; the intelligentsia was 
pleased with its newly-acquired 
freedoms and the prospect of re- 
newed contacts with the West; and 
the Catholic church was gratified 
by the modus vivendi it had 
reached with the new Communist 
regime—so much so that it sup- 
ported Gomulka in the electoral 
campaign of January 1957. 

On the foreign front, the new 
party secretary gained popularity 
by his assertion of Polish sover- 
eignty and his firm, if loyal, atti- 
tude towards the Soviet Union. In 
search of allies in the Communist 
camp, he proceeded to tighten re- 
lations with Communist China, and 
in the West he successfully negoti- 
ated for economic aid, obtaining in 
June 1957 a $95 million loan from 
the United States. 


IN THE MEANTIME, the Stalin- 
ists or conservatives (also known 
then as Natolinists)! within the 
PZPR and the state apparatus were 
mobilizing for a struggle against 
Gomulka’s reforms, which had the 
support of the liberal, the Gomul- 
kaist and the moderate wings of the 
party.2. The Natolinists, who de- 
manded limitations on the ‘“Oc- 
tober” changes and a return to the 
rule of the iron hand, found strong 
backing for their effort in the So- 


1 This group derived its name from 
the Natolin Palace near Warsaw, 
where it began meeting from the 
early spring of 1956 to formulate lines 
of action designed to preserve in Po- 
land the Stalinist status quo. During 
the 7th Plenum of the PZPR Central 
Committee in July 1956, it sought to 
win over Gomulka and bring him into 
the CC as a member of the group. 
Gomulka refused, however, and even- 
tually joined the liberals. The Natolin 
group included: Zenon Nowak, Vice 
Premier; Franciszek Jozwiak-Witold, 
Minister of National Control; Boles- 
law Ruminski, Minister of Chemical 
Industry; Kazimierz Mijal, member 
of the Presidium of the Council of 
Ministers; Major-General Kazimierz 
Witaszewski, Vice Minister of Na- 
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viet Embassy, where Ambassador 
P. Ponomarenko and Attaché Mas- 
lennikov eagerly supported. their 
attitude, especially on press and cul- 
tural affairs: 

Another issue that divided the 
liberals from the conservatives was 
the question of antisemitism in 
public life and in the party itself. 
According to the liberal journal Po 
prostu, the Natolin group sought 
“to establish in the party and state 
apparatus regulations resting not 
on moral-political principles, but 
on racist ones, i.e, regulations 
based on the purity of Aryan 
blood.” 2? The existence of the prob- 
lem was also openly admitted at the 
time by Jerzy Morawski, member 
of the PZPR Politbureau. Asked 
on February 16, 1957, at the party’s 
propaganda department to explain 
the emergence of antisemitism in 
the party, Morawski declared that 
“the boldness in disclosure of these 
feelings undoubtedly came in con- 
nection with unjust statements 
made by some associates of the 
former party leadership during the 
period of the 7th Plenum [July 
1956]. The party is fighting against 
these feelings, but not adequately.’’* 
After the issue had been brought 
into the open, the many Poles of 
Jewish origin who occupied respon- 
sible positions in the party and the 
state bureaucracies joined whole- 
heartedly in the contest against the 
Natolinists. 

Yet another point of controversy 
was the issue of the workers’ coun- 
cils and the workers’ right to par- 


tional Defense; Stanislaw Lapot, Vice 
Premier; Julian Tokarski, Minister of 
Heavy Industry; Wladyslaw Kruczek, 
secretary of the provincial PZPR com- 
mittee at Bydgoszcz; Wiktor Klosie- 
wicz, Chairman of the Central Trade 
Unions Council; and Franciszek Ma- 
zur, member of the PZPR Politburo. 

2 The liberal leaders included, among 
others: Premier Jozef Cyrankiewicz, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Adam Ra- 
packi, and Jerzy Morawski and Wlady- 
slaw Matwin, secretaries of the PZPR 
Central Committee. The “Gomulkaist” 
group comprised party leaders who 
had been removed from influence or 
even jailed with Gomulka in the early 
1950’s, such as Marian Spychalski, 
Minister of National Defense; Zenon 
Kliszko, Vice Marshal of the Sejm 


ticipate in industrial management, — 


which the liberals, in part even 
the “Gomulkaists,” and of course 
the workers themselves favored. 
The councils had sprung into exist- 


ence during the October days, and — 
the conservatives fought tooth and | 
nail against permanent adoption of © 
this Yugoslav-inspired institution — 


of economic self-rule. 


BUT PERHAPS the subject of 
sharpest dispute, and the one that 
aroused the most heated political 
passions, was the question of what 


role the press and public opinion | 


should be allowed to play in a Com- 
munist society. In post-Stalin Po- 
land, journalists and pen-wielding 
intellectuals had little by little de- 
veloped into a pressure group. They 
seized on the enlarged measure of 
freedom of expression and began 
not only to report what they saw, 
but also to explore in depth various 
questions of public interest. The 
weight of their words made itself 
felt as people started reading more 
attentively, and for the first time 
in postwar Poland the mechanism 
of public opinion came into play: 
the press was exerting real in- 
fluence on the party and the goy- 
ernment. Indeed, so anomalous was 
the trend of Polish journalism 
within the Soviet bloc that it was 
repeatedly subjected to Czechoslo- 
vak and East German attacks for 
advocating “revisionism” and show- 
ing enthusiasm for the West and 
insufficient devotion to the USSR. 


(Parliament); Wladyslaw Bienkow- 
ski, Minister of Education; and Ignacy 
Loga-Sowinski, Deputy Chairman of 
the Central Trade Unions Council. 
The moderate or “centrum” group 
included Edward Ochab, Politbureau 
member and PZPR CC First Secretary 
preceding Wladyslaw Gomulka; Ro- 
man Zambrowski, Politbureau mem- 
ber until July 1963; and Witold Jaro- 
sinski, Central Committee Secretary. 
3No. 44, Oct. 28, 1956, p. 1, and 
No. 1, Jan. 6, 1957, pp. 1-2. Po prostu 
was a student weekly which openly 
attacked Stalinism, but on the basis 
of Marxism. It often revealed compro- 
mising affairs of the leadership. 
4As quoted in Jerzy Mond, 6 lat 
temu... (Six Years Ago...), Paris, 
Institut Literacki, 1962, p. 159. 


In the post-October period the 
Polish press thus developed into an 
autonomous political force which 
sometimes cooperated with the 
party organization, but which fre- 
quently would openly oppose the 
remaining Stalinists in the appa- 
ratus and force them to retreat. 
This development of course created 
a deep impression in a country 
where, as elsewhere in Soviet-con- 
trolled Eastern Europe, district and 
provincial party secretaries had un- 
til then been untouchable. At the 
same time, the unaccustomed public 
criticism of officials became the 
source of much antagonism toward 
the press in both the party and 
government bureaucracies. For a 
year after his assumption of power, 
Gomulka tried to stem these feel- 
ings by assuring the embittered 
party bureaucrats that the press 
was not governing, but only serv- 
ing the party. At the same time, 
however, he did not refrain from 
criticizing the press. As early as 
November 23, 1956, he declared be- 
fore a meeting of provincial sec- 
retaries of the PZPR (many of 
whom sympathized with the Nato- 
lin group): 


What do we observe among many 
journalists? We observe that they 
find it easiest to sail on a wave of 
demands, a wave of demagogy. It 
reads well, and it is popular. And 
many journalists seem to think they 
are doers, that everything, in fact, 
is of their doing. I am very curious 
to know what would happen to this 
nation if these journalists were 
placed in the Political Bureau of 
the Central Committee, or in the 
Cabinet, and were told: “Govern, 
comrades!” In two weeks every- 
thing would be—it would have to 
be—turned upside down... .5 


Quite apart from his personal pre- 
dilections, Gomulka was clearly sen- 


‘sitive to the hostility among party 


Officials toward the newly buoyant 
Polish journalism. 

The conservative campaign to 
curb the press—as well as to ad- 


P2bid.,p. 85. 


vance all the other tenets of the 
Natolinist outlook—was actively 
supported by the Soviet Embassy in 
Warsaw. Ambassador Ponomarenko 
himself participated in this effort, 
and his discourses in defense of 
the Natolin policy line at the House 
of Journalists (January and March 
1957) and elsewhere are still well 
remembered. But it was Attaché 
Maslennikov who contributed the 
most candid and elaborate presenta- 
tion of the official Soviet view of 
internal Polish problems, as well as 
the most detailed evidence of the 
affinity between Soviet and Nato- 
linist attitudes. 

What follows is a summary of 
the statements made by Maslen- 
nikov during the discussion with 
Jan Dziedzic and this writer at 
the headquarters of the Association 
of Polish Journalists on March 18, 
1957. This record—presented here 
in a free and slightly abbreviated 
translation from the Polish—was 
set down from memory the follow- 
ing day by the two Polish partici- 
pants and, because of Maslennikov’s 
attacks on current PZPR policy, 
was subsequently conveyed by the 
Association to the party leadership. 


The Discourse 


1) The Soviet attaché asserted 
that the Poles themselves were to 
blame for the unfortunate events in 
Poland before 1956: that Gomulka 


6 Gomulka was arrested on July 31, 
1951, as a result of Soviet pressure 
and on the recommendation of the 
Politbureau of the PZPR. Jakub Ber- 
man, the closest collaborator of former 
President and PZPR First Secretary 
Boleslaw Bierut, told the 8th Plenum 
of the PZPR CC of the pressures that 
had been exerted by Stalin and Beria. 
Nowe drogi (Warsaw), No. 10/88, 
October 1956, pp. 87-8 and 98. 

7 See footnote 1. 

8 Sztandar mlodych was the daily 
organ of the ZMP, the former party 
youth organization. It represented the 
liberal viewpoint of Jerzy Morawski, 
Politbureau member and propaganda 
secretary of the PZPR CC. Currently 
it is the organ of the ZMS (Union of 
Socialist Youth), which supplanted the 


had actually been arrested on Pol- 
ish initiative; that collectivization, 
or the mistakes in collectivization, 
had not been the product of any 
outside pressure; and, likewise, 
that the lack of progress in raising 
the standard of living and the col- 
lapse of the Six-Year Plan had re- 
sulted exclusively from Polish 
shortcomings.® 


2) Maslennikov strongly  de- 
fended conservatism [Natolinism], 
which in his view represented the 
outlook of the old party comrades 
and outstanding specialists, against 
whom any strictures were unjust. 
From his words it was clear that 
only the conservatives offered the 
“correct” line. He referred to 
Gomulka as an “honorable man” 
and reminded us that the conserva- 
tives—in the person of Klosiewicz * 
—had been first to call (at the 7th 
Plenum) for the return of the 
erstwhile PZPR chief to party and 
government leadership. Speaking 
of the derogatory tone used by 
critics of conservatism, Maslenni- 
kov condemned Po prostu as inso- 
lent. The conservatives were being 
accused of acting as agents, he 
complained. “But whose agents, 
ours?,” he demanded to know. He 
received no reply to this question. 


3) On the subject of the press, 
the Soviet attaché was particularly 
critical of Po prostu, Sztandar mlo- 
dych, Kurier szczecinski, Nowa kul- 
tura and Zeszyty teoretyczene.® He 
specifically singled out articles with 


ZMP after its dissolution in January 
1957. Kurier szczecinski is a non-party 
daily published in Szezecin. During 
the post-October period it distin- 
guished itself by the liveliness of its 
make-up as well as by its frequent 
non-conformism. Nowa kultura was a 
literary weekly that stood at the van- 
guard of the Polish liberal press. It 
was closed down in June 1963. Zeszyty 
teoretyczne is a theoretical bimonthly 
of the CC of the PZPR. During 1956- 
57, it published all the criticisms of 
the Soviet leadership by Togliatti, Mao 
Tse-Tung, Jean-Paul Sartre and How- 
ard Fast. as well as (for the first 
time in Polish) Lenin’s letters “On 
Proper Relations Between the Fra- 
ternal Communist Parties and on So- 
cialist Democracy.” 
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revisionist overtones by Stanislaw 
Brodzki,? and on a number of oc- 
casions he referred to the press as 
“disgraceful.” 

Maslennikov’s words carried the 
implication that the Polish press 
had become the way it was, and re- 
flected so many revisionist views, 
as a result of its “Judaization.” He 
declared furthermore that while 
articles had been published after 
the 8th Plenum '° welcoming free- 
dom of religion,’! the newspapers 
were finally beginning to realize 
what it meant to give freedom to 
the church and were criticizing !” 
the problem that had been created. 
“You praise the students,” Maslen- 
nikov continued, “for having been 
in the lead, and yet you know 
that already before the elections 
[January 1957] the mood at the 
Polytechnic was different; you know 
that students are an unstable ele- 
ment—and now you criticize.” He 
thought that the press had made: a 
great mistake in attacking the ZMP 
[the Stalinist Polish Youth Union, 
which was dissolved in January 
1957], and that this had resulted 
in the cessation of all effort to 
activate youth. He complained 
that the attention of youth was 
being distracted by such things as 
the striptease and salacious pic- 
tures, and that this was obviously 
a bourgeois action designed to 
weaken ideological fervor in the 
younger generation. 

Nevertheless, in the end, Maslen- 
nikov gave the impression that he 
sensed a change for the “better” in 
the press and that, since he ex- 


9 Brodzki was then Chairman of the 
Polish Journalists’ Association. In 
October-November 1956 Trybuna ludu 
and other newspapers published sev- 
eral articles by him expressing, among 
other things, the views of Premier 
Cyrankiewicz on the “Polish road to 
socialism.” 

10 The 8th Plenum of the PZPR CC 
(Oct. 20-22, 1956) marked the high 
point of the anti-Stalinist develop- 
ment toward independence, democracy 
and religious freedom in Poland. 

11This was a reference to Jerzy 
Morawski (then member of the PZPR 
Politbureau), who on Feb. 16, 1957, 
defined the party’s position on the 
church as follows: “The correct policy 
in this area must lie in assuring to 
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pected the attitude of the press to 
change even further, agreement in 
the future would be easier. 


4) The discussion then turned to 
Stalin, whom Maslennikov' de- 
scribed as a man faithful to Lenin- 
ism. He stressed in particular that 
criticism of the theory of the 
sharpening class struggle in the 
course of socialist construction 1 
was appropriate in the Soviet Un- 
ion, which had become classless, but 
was improper with respect to Po- 
land, where the kulak in the coun- 
tryside was again baring his teeth; 
in other words, in Poland the theory 
of the sharpening class struggle 
still applied. Stalin, Maslennikov 
declared, had never strayed from 
the Leninist line in his theoretical 
‘works. 

Asked whether this also applied 
to Stalin’s practice and how the 
vicissitudes following the ‘Con- 
gress of Victors’” 14 could be ex- 
plained, the Soviet diplomat re- 
plied by quoting from a newly pub- 
lished work by a West German 
historian to the effect that the 
Great Purge of the 1930’s had com- 
pletely smashed the fifth column in 
the Soviet Union, which, while it 
may have been weak, existed never- 
theless. Maslennikov admitted that 
in the course of the purge many in- 
nocent people had fallen victim, but 
in his judgment the purge, in the 
final analysis, had saved socialism 
and had to be recognized as a posi- 
tive event in the historical process 
because it had led to the strength- 
ening of the Soviet Union. 


the people a feeling of freedom in sat- 
isfying their religious needs and in 
following a religious cult, and in this 
way impeding any attempts at inciting 
the faithful against the authorities. 

.. .”’ See Mond, op. cit., p. 142. 

12 Reference to Stalinist-inspired ar- 
ticles sounding the alarm that intoler- 
ance was spreading in schools against 
children of unbelieving parents. 

13 This theory was first formulated 
by Stalin in his struggle against Buk- 
harin in 1929 (see speech to the CPSU 
CC plenum, April 29, 1929, in Prob- 
lems of Leninism, Moscow, 1953, 
p. 309) and used again by Stalin in 
the middle 1930’s to justify the terror 
of that period. At the 20th CPSU Con- 
gress Khrushchev declared this theory 


5) Maslennikov devoted much 
attention to the role of the Polish 
intelligentsia, criticizing its per- 
formance and demanding greater 
utilization of workers and persons 


of working-class origin in leading — 


positions, especially in the press. 
He charged that the task of rais- 
ing the social consciousness of the 
intelligentsia and the question of 
its relation to the working class 
had been neglected in Poland for 
ten years. 

He also complained that insuf- 
ficient attention was being paid 
to the proportion of students of 
working-class origin admitted to 
universities (he here drew a dis- 
tinction between workers and the 
peasantry), and that at the mo- 
ment this whole matter suffered 
from neglect. In reply, we argued 
that in the past many mistakes had ~ 
been made in placing people who 
had good will but lacked qualifica- 
tions in leading positions, and that 
the policy of supplanting them with 
experts was just; but we fully 
agreed that those who have a pro- 
letarian background as well as the 
proper qualifications should occupy 
high office. Maslennikov retorted 
that such criteria were wrong, since 
the matter of one’s class back- 
ground was of fundamental im- 
portance. 


6) On the subject of the Poznan 
events of the previous year, Maslen- 
nikov declared that the activity of 
the press had been the principal, if 
not the only, cause of the riots and 
the outpouring of the workers into 


false, emphasizing the disappearance 
of antagonistic social classes in the 
USSR and thus implicitly renouncing 
the need for large-scale repression. 

14 Because the 17th CPSU Congress 
(convened on Jan. 26, 1934) announced 
the completion of the foundations of 
socialism in the USSR, it is termed 
in official Soviet history as the “Con- 
gress of Victors.” The congress was 
followed by the unleashing of mass 
terror. An article in Pravda (Feb. 7, 
1963, by L. Shaumian) admitted that 
of the 1,966 delegates to the 17th Con- 
gress, 1,108 were later liquidated by 
Stalin; and that the same fate befell 
98 of the 139 persons elected by the 
Congress to the Cental Committee of 
the party. 


— 


the streets.15 We pointed out that 
the 7th and 8th plenums of the 
PZPR had taken a different view, 
which had been set forth in detail 
in Trybuna ludu by Jerzy Moraw- 
ski1® and, after certain ups and 
downs, had finally been accepted as 
the party’s official position. Mas- 
lennikov’s reply was, in essence, 


| that this position was erroneous, 


and that the party itself could 


change viewpoints. 


7) The Soviet attaché discussed 
at length and with much emphasis 
what he called “the problem of a 
national cadre” in Poland. He said 
that there were too many Jews in 
leading positions, and that this 
was well known; things were es- 
pecially bad in this respect in the 
radio and on the staff of Trybuna 
ludu—and here he named some 
names. Sooner or later, he went 
on, there would have to be a na- 
tional cadre. By way of explana- 
tion he cited the case of Tadjiki- 
stan, where at one time all impor- 
tant positions had been occupied by 
Russians. This had later been ac- 


_ knowledged as wrong, he continued, 


and a national Tadjikistani cadre 
had been trained and installed in 
power. 

When Maslennikov began speak- 
ing about the “Judaization” of the 
Polish Radio, we at first disputed 


his facts, pointing out—also nam- 


ing names—that there were many 
non-Jews in positions of promi- 
nence. Then we realized that this 


was hardly the proper approach: 


after all, it was a matter of prin- 
ciple. The reference to Tadjikistan, 
we said, was irrelevant, for in Po- 
land there were only Poles, and 
the fact that some of them were of 
Jewish descent made no difference 
whatever. What the Soviet attaché 


| 15 On June 28, 1956, workers in Poz- 


nan staged a demonstration demand- 
ing satisfaction of their just economic 
and social demands, and rioting fol- 
lowed in which more than 100 persons 
were killed. The entire Soviet, East 
German and Czechoslovak press re- 
ported that the riots had been insti- 
gated by Western intelligence agencies, 
whereas the Polish press, following the 
lead of the party organ Trybuna ludi 


was saying, I asserted at this point, 
was unspeakable and reminiscent 
of Nuremberg. Indeed, how did 
Comrade Maslennikov propose to 
put his slogan of a “national cadre” 
into effect? Let us say that some- 
one is a chief editor. Are we to 
investigate his grandmothers? Or 
suppose two people apply for a job 
and one of them happens to be a 
Jew—what should be our criterion? 
Our hand would tremble if we were 
to guide ourselves by his proposal. 

When we meet again in ten years, 
Maslennikov replied, it will be clear 
that this is not a matter of wrong- 
ing people but a goal for which we 
must aim. As for our suggestion 
that Marx himself was Jewish, 
Maslennikov came to the latter’s 
“defense” by saying that Marx had 
a German-born mother and had 
himself been converted to Chris- 
tianity. On a related subject—the 
emigration of Polish Jews to Is- 
rael—he declared that this was 
something one did not have to re- 
gret because the old Communists 
among them were really traitors: 
they were moving to a country 
where Po prostu, to be sure, found 
socialist elements, but where ac- 
tually ‘there was no socialism, but 
capitalism. 


8) Finally, Maslennikov strongly 
attacked the institution of workers’ 
councils in Poland, saying that it 
was in contradiction to the prin- 
ciples of party leadership and the 
wrong path for the Poles to take. 
He charged that Yugoslavia, which 
originated the institution, had 
learned nothing from experience, 
and that despite swallowing bil- 
lions of dollars the Yugoslav econ- 
omy was failing; that the workers’ 
councils were nothing and would 
bring nothing, and that Comrade 


(July 6, 1956), asserted that the dis- 


turbances were caused by the soulless- 
ness of the party and the government 
apparatus. Subsequently Polish Stal- 
inists accused the press of responsi- 
bility for the bloodshed. Ever since, 
the appraisal of the Poznan riot has 
divided liberal from Stalinist Com- 
munists in Poland. 

16 Jerzy Morawski, one of the lead- 
ers of the liberals, was at the time 


Zambrowski 17 
cized them. 


had already criti- 


Looking Back 


Today, six years after that re- 
markable interview, one cannot but 
be impressed by Maslennikov’s 
prophetic powers and his detailed 
knowledge of Polish Communist 
party affairs. 


Thus, when the Soviet diplomat 
emphasized in March 1957 that the 
Natolin group was the first to want 
Gomulka rehabilitated and share 
power with him, few believed that 
he (Maslennikov) displayed better 
understanding of the Polish politi- 
cal scene than the enthusiastic Pol- 
ish journalists who viewed Go- 
mulka as a liberal and humanitarian 
bravely resisting Stalinist and 
Natolinist pressures. The years 
1957-59 gradually dispelled these 
illusions, and today we see the party 
chief sharing his power with old 
Natolinists such as Z. Nowak, 
Witaszewski, Tokarski, Kruczek, 
Strzelecki and Geda, rather than 
with the liberals of October such as 
Bienkowski, . Morawski, Matwin, 
Lange, Bobrowski, Staszewski, La- 
sota or Gozdik. 


Similarly with press relations and 
freedom of the press. The charges 
against Polish journalism voiced 
by Maslennikov were taken up al- 
most in their entirety by Gomulka. 
As time went on, the tone of his 
criticism became harsher, until on 
October 6, 1957, he voiced, in ef- 
fect, the substance of the Natolin- 
ists’ early protests and issued what 
amounted to an ultimatum to the 
Polish press: 


editor-in-chief of Trybuna ludu and 
chief of the propaganda department 
of the PZPR CC. Asa result of pres- 
sure by the Stalinists. he was removed 
in the middle of July 1956, but re- 
turned to the party leadership along 
with Gomulka on October 20. Pushed 
aside more and more after the fall of 
1957, he was completely removed from 
the leadership in the autumn of 1959. 
17 See below and footnote 2. 
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It must be stated that a consider- 
able segment of journalists and 
publicists as well as a number of 
magazine editorial staffs have failed 
to reach the proper conclusions 
from the resolutions of the 9th 
Plenum of the Central Committee 
and continue to carry on a policy 
of their own. ... But... the time 
for sermons is over. Now we shall 
draw party and political conse- 
quences.'8 © 


Some of the consequences had in 
fact already been drawn: three 
days earlier Po prostu had been 
closed down. Thus Gomulka defini- 
tively associated himself with the 
Natolinist view of the function of 
the press, and if these developments 
were not soon followed by a gen- 
eral reconciliation between Go- 
mulka and the conservatives in the 
party, it was mainly because of the 
stubborn and tactically inept atti- 
tude of the latter. A more effective 
rapprochement did come about in 
the spring of 1958, when the Nato- 
lin group was dissolved (probably 
partly as a result of the more liberal 
Soviet attitude toward Eastern 
Europe) to join the regime under 
Gomulka’s helm. 

While to a certain extent the 
Polish press continues to function 


18 See Mond, op. cit., pp. 178 and 
181. 
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as an intermediary between the 
regime and the people to this very 
day, Gomulka’s fight against the 
independence of the press did not 
cease with the suspension of Po 
prostu.. Stanislaw Brodzki, singled 
out for personal attack by Maslen- 
nikov, was ousted as chairman of 
the Journalists’ Association, then 
arrested in 1961 in conjunction 
with the “Holland Affair,” 1° and 
relegated after his release to a 
minor editorial position. In June 
1963, Nowa kultura 2° was put out 
of existence, and if one is to judge 
by the renewed fire aimed at the 
press at the 13th Plenum of the 
PZPR Central Committee held last 
July, the party’s effort to keep the 
press effectively under control is 
not likely to abate soon. “Journal- 
ists have a tendency,” Gomulka de- 
clared on that occasion, “to criticize 
in a malicious way and broadcast 
bitterness and skepticism among 
the people.” 21 He could have been 
quoting Maslennikov. 

Official antisemitism at the 
public-office level—or the creation 
of a “national cadre,” as it was 
termed by Maslennikov—also ap- 
pears to have become part of PZPR 


19 See S. L. Shneiderman, “Eclipse 
of the Polish October,” Problems of 
Communism, September-October 1963, 
p. 64. 

20 Tbid. 

21 Nowe drogi, No. 8 (171), 19638. 


policy. It is true that the party’s 
task was simplified by the emigra- 
tion of many of the remaining Pol- 
ish Jews to Israel; nevertheless, 
there has been a tendency to push 


aside the few Jews still active in 


public life, as evidenced by the de- 


parture from the PZPR Politbureau | 
in July 1963 of its last Jewish mem- — 


ber, Roman Zambrowski. He now 
occupies a third-ranking position 
once given to Gomulka during the 
period of his disgrace. 

Finally, in the matter of workers’ 


self-rule, Moscow and PZPR con- | 
servatives have received full satis- | 
faction. The Polish workers’ coun- | 
cils were effectively stripped of any | 
independence before the end of — 
1957, and there has been no sign | 


of a change in the official attitude 
since. 


There is little doubt that — 


intransigence on this subject in the _ 
Soviet Union has had an effect in © 


Poland as_ well.?2 
spite of 


All in all, in 
intervening political 


changes in Moscow and the Com- | 
munist bloc, the self-confidence of | 
Soviet diplomats in Warsaw seven _ 
years ago has withstood the test 
of time rather well. It is a telling — 
commentary on the resistance of — 
communism to any change that 
might threaten the party’s totali- 


tarian rule. 


ouvriers en Pologne, Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1960, pp. 291-5. 


22 See André Babeau, Les Conseils | 
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: 
‘EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are 
welcome to comment on matters dis- 
‘cussed in this journal. Letters 
should be addressed to the Editors, 
Problems of Communism, US In- 
‘formation Agency, 1776 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., NW, Washington 25, 
‘D.C. (Please note: Subscription 
orders or inquiries should be ad- 
dressed according to instructions 
on the front inside cover.) 


THE LABOR PROBLEM: 
AN EXCHANGE OF VIEWS 


To THE EDITORS: The articles by 
Jay B. Sorenson and Albert Boiter 
in the January-February issue of 
your journal present important ma- 
terial on the current labor scene in 
the USSR. They correctly point 
out that Soviet authorities are con- 
cerned over shortages of labor and 
high rates of turnover, that there 
are many reports of workers’ dis- 
Satisfaction, and that there is cur- 
rently much discussion of ways to 
deal with these problems. These are 
not new phenomena, however. They 
all have been present at least since 

1958. I have great doubt whether 
“On the evidence presented or my 
Own reading of other evidence this 
adds up to the “acute labor prob- 
lem” or the “growing crisis” that is 
pictured. Since it would be unwise 
to overestimate the current eco- 
nomic difficulties in the USSR, may 
I raise several questions? 


NOTES 


AND VIEWS 


Correspondence 


1) First, some statistical points. 
Among the difficulties mentioned is 
“a leveling-off—if not indeed a de- 
clining rate—of labor productiv- 
ity.” What has declined is the rate 
of growth of productivity. Official 
reports tell of an increase in the 
productivity of industrial labor for 
1963 over 1962 of 5 percent. The 
leveling-off in the 1960’s still shows 
a substantial rate of growth, al- 
though it is below the higher rates 
of growth of the 1950’s (Pravda, 
Jan. 24, 1964; Narodnoe Khozi- 
aistvo SSSR v 1962, p. 67). 

Also, the manpower shortage ex- 
perienced in Siberia and elsewhere 
is a serious problem to administra- 
tors; but the overall condition is 
improving, not worsening. The low 
point of additions to the labor force 
was in 1961. The annual increase in 
the working-age population is now 
more than one million, and is grow- 
ing. The reported increase in 1963 
over 1962 in the number of wage- 
earners and salaried employees was 
2.2 million (See Murray S. Weitz- 
man et al., Dimensions of Soviet 
Economic Power, Washington, D.C., 
Joint Economic Committee, U.S. 
Congress, 1962, p. 628; and Pravda, 
Jan. 24, 1964). 


2) I find no justification for 
thinking that there is a “relatively 
high level of unemployment.” The 
amount of frictional unemployment 
was estimated as 2.6 percent, an 
astonishing suggestion since this 


would be almost one-half of the cur- 
rent unemployment rate in the 
United States. Accepting for the 
moment the method used, based on 
reported loss of work-days in a 
year by people who shifted jobs in 
one area, 60,000 people were found 
to be out of work for one month 
for the entire country, or an aver- 
age of 250,000 idle each month. Ap- 
plied to the number of able-bodied 
of working age, 114 million, this 
gives a rate of unemployment of 
about two-tenths of one percent, 
not the 2.6 percent suggested. 

The same method can be applied 
to the figure reported for 1962 of a 
loss from turnover of 100 million 
man-days for the country as a whole 
(see Literaturnaia gazeta, Nov. 12, 
1963). Again on the assumption of | 
an average loss of time of about 
one month between jobs, we get an 
average number of unemployed of 
333,000 per month, or less than 
three-tenths of one percent of the 
able-bodied population of about 120 
million in 1962 (Weitzman, op. cit., 
pp. 615-16). 

There are of course many flaws 
in such estimates. Not all the able- 
bodied population of working age 
are in the labor force. We are not 


“sure of the average loss of time be- 


tween jobs, although 30 days has 
some support in the evidence. Time 
losses differ substantially between 
regions. Part of the loss of time 
is due to voluntary taking of unpaid 
vacations, and part to time required 
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for moving, first out to Siberia or 
other eastern or northern areas, 
and then after a few years return- 
ing to the European part of the 
country. These reduce the amount 


of actual unemployment in _ the 
country at large. 
Turnover rates, too, have not 


been exceptionally high in general. 
A careful analysis of all available 
evidence in 1961 showed that aver- 
age rates of turnover per month 
were between 3 and 4 percent in 
most regions and industries, not 
far from rates in the United States 
and the United Kingdom (see 
R. Fakiolas, “Problems of Labor 
Mobility in the USSR,” Soviet 
Studies, July 1962, pp. 16-35). The 
problem is spotty, with disastrously 
high rates occurring in some con- 
struction projects and other enter- 
prises, especially in the east. The 


losses of work-time are sufficient to: 


be of serious concern to the state, 
but this is not the same thing as a 
problem of unemployment. 

Unemployment does exist, in fric- 
tional losses between jobs, seasonal 
lack of work, and irregular work 
in the plants, though the Soviets do 
not define any of these as unemploy- 
ment. Technological change for the 
most part does not lead to unem- 
ployment. Continuing expansion of 
the economy makes jobs available, 
and workers can be retrained and 
shifted to other jobs, often in the 
same plant; or in some cases sur- 
plus staffs are kept on payrolls, to 
the detriment of the growth of 
productivity. 

Testimony of the availability of 
jobs, locally and elsewhere, was seen 
in the notices from innumerable 
plants on street bulletin boards in 
Moscow and Leningrad in 1962 and 
in many other cities in 1959. They 
called for workers of all levels from 
unskilled to the most skilled and 
engineers. Workers do not in large 
numbers suffer from unemploy- 
ment, although they suffer from 
what may be called the Soviet equiv- 
alent of unemployment, through 
temporary losses of worktime and 
income and the lower productivity 
and incomes resulting from uneco- 
nomic use of manpower. 
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3) The report of widespread 
overt expression of workers’ dis- 
satisfaction is more impressive, al- 
though only the disastrous conflict 
at Novocherkassk is documented in 
any detail. It is clear that many 
different channels are used for ex- 
pression of grievances, from meet- 
ings and demonstrations in the 
plants, criticisms of administrative, 
trade union, and party leaders, pro- 
tests by union committees, individ- 
ual grievances handled by the labor 
disputes commissions, letters to the 
press and to party and other organs, 
and even strikes and riots, though 
we lack hard evidence as to whether 
the number of the latter reaches the 
“dozens” mentioned. 

Again it is necessary to keep a 
perspective and remember that such 
expressions of dissatisfaction have 
been made openly for many years. 
It is clear that there are reasons for 
the number of such complaints, 
which possibly have increased in 
recent years. There is disappoint- 
ment over the fact that economic 
difficulties led to postponement of 
further increases in minimum 
wages and in wage rates for cer- 
tain groups, to postponement of the 
promised elimination or reduction 
of income taxes for additional 
groups, and to increases in meat 
prices in 1962. There is disappoint- 
ment over continuing lacks in hous- 
ing and in consumers’ goods and 
services. There is resentment when 
managements still violate labor 
legislation and the rights of the 
union committees, and when trade 
union, party, and administrative 
organs do not interfere decisively. 
Since workers have been told con- 
stantly since 1958 of their rights 
and those of their unions, and since 
they are increasingly educated and 
experienced, it is not surprising 
that protests occur. 

It is a practically insoluble di- 
lemma for the student of the Soviet 
labor scene to decide on the weight 
to be given to such published and 
unpublished reports of dissatisfac- 
tion. Do they mean a general wors- 
ening of the situation, or a gener- 
ally bad situation? Or are these 
exceptions which occur and which 


are sometimes publicized, all in the - 
effort to eliminate violations of — 
rights and bring the bad cases into — 
line with what is supposed to be and ~ 
what does exist in many well-run | 


plants? 


The methods used by the govern-_ 


ment in dealing with all these prob- — 


lems are significant. Note that al- 
though force was used in extreme 
cases, and critics have been warned 


not to go to the point of anti-Soviet © 


propaganda, the protests have re- 
sulted frequently in orders to im- 
prove services, to stop violations of 
rights, and to pay more attention to 
the signals of discontent. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that the authorities 
seem to be moving very cautiously 


in deciding on any new measures — 
to reduce turnover. For some years | 
there has been discussion of possi- 


ble methods to increase incentives 


for steady work or to penalize those — 


who shift jobs unduly. A year ago 
Khrushchev, speaking of possible 
changes in vacation rights for this 


purpose, emphasized that it was es- _ 
sential to discuss the question thor- — 


oughly with workers before any de- 
cision was taken. And on February 
28, 1964, he gave his approval to 
the recent proposal for labor pass- 
ports, to replace the present pass- 


port and labor book, and give the | 


citizen’s complete work record; but 
he said that this should be dis- 


cussed by workers in the plants, | 


then a draft should be drawn up and 


published for further wide discus- 


sion before any decision. 


I conclude that workers are more | 
free than some years ago to express _ 


their discontent, and that these pro- 
tests in some cases lead to ameliora- 
tion. Criticisms and protests are 
limited by fears of reprisal and by 
the old experience of futility. But 
experience shows also that when 


workers use their right to elect ef- 


fective union officers and to make 
use of their union committees for 
the protection of their rights, they 
get tangible results. Since the 1958 
law on the rights of factory, plant 
and local union committees (which 
Mr. Boiter, strangely enough, did 
not mention), many unions have be- 
come more active and won more con- 


fidence from the workers. This is 
probably one of the factors that 
has led to more overt expressions of 
discontent when grievances do not 
get the needed attention. 


EMILY CLARK BROWN 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MR. SORENSEN REPLIES: I have 
long admired Miss Brown’s work, 
considering her to be among the 
first to recognize the growing im- 
portance of Soviet trade unions. I 
am indebted to her for her criticism 
of my article. Nonetheless, the evi- 
dence overwhelmingly points to ex- 
cessively high labor turnover, an 
uncontrolled labor drift, and a high 
level of frictional unemployment, 
all of which adds up to an acute 
labor problem. 


1) Turnover and Unemployment. 
The main point is that the labor 
picture is mixed: a shortage of 
manpower and a high level of un- 
employment exist simultaneously. 
The shortage is indicative primarily 
of intensive economic development. 
Unemployment is due to a high level 
of turnover. It is not surprising to 
see the two together: a scarcity of 
manpower and the relative ease of 
finding new employment frequently 
results in high turnover and fric- 
tional unemployment, particularly 
if worker dissatisfaction is high. 
The high turnover has contributed 
to a serious manpower drift, to a 
vast number of people changing 
jobs, moving back and forth across 
the country, averaging between a 
month and 60 days between jobs. 
This high mobility and drift lie at 
the heart of the relatively high level 
of frictional unemployment. 

In addition to the evidence I 
cited, a recent article in Voprosy 
ekonomiki (No. 10, 1963) indicates 
that three billion rubles are lost 
annually in the USSR as a result of 
turnover; another article in Vestnik 
Moskovskovo Universiteta (No. 5, 
1963) gives the same figure. Three 
billion rubles represents 10 percent 
of health, education and welfare 


expenditures for 1962 and 1.8 per- 
cent of the 1962 national income of 
165.1 billion rubles. It is unlikely 
that three billion reflects the activ- 
ity of a mere two- to three-tenths 
of one percent of the working force, 
particularly if the average annual 
wage is about 1,200 rubles. The 
articles also indicate that a new 
approach to measuring turnover is 
under consideration so that dis- 
tinctions between normal and harm- 
ful turnover can be drawn; and that 
Moscow University is undertaking 
a special study of excessive turn- 
over. Khrushchev’s support of the 
proposed work book requirement to 
curtail turnover indicates that the 
situation has _ reached _ serious 
enough proportions to warrant the 
reintroduction of disciplinary meas- 
ures—measures which, of course, 
cannot solve the problem, only amel- 
iorate it. 

As excellent as is the Fakiolas 
article, his turnover figures hold for 
the mid-1950’s, prior to the more 
acute current situation, and Miss 
Brown’s contentions notwithstand- 
ing, the turnover level is not com- 
parable with that of the United 
States or the United Kingdom. 


2) Productivity and Discontent. 
The omission of the word “growth” 
is an editorial error, the responsi- 
bility for which is mine. The point, 
however, is that while productivity 
has increased, the rate of growth 
has declined and is now below the 
level required to meet production 
quotas. The 1961 plan called for a 
six percent productivity rise in in- 
dustry and a 17.4 percent rise in 
construction. The results were 4 
and 3.5 percent respectively.1 For 
1962 and 1963 productivity growth 
was estimated at less than 5 per- 
cent, but the Seven Year Plan called 
for a 6 percent annual increase. 
Furthermore, since 1958 it costs 
twice as much to get a given in- 
crease in output per worker. There 


1 Martin J. Kohn, “The Soviet Econ- 
omy in 1961—Plan, Performance, and 
Priorities,” Dimensions of Soviet Eco- 
nomic Power, Washington, D.C., Joint 
Economic Committee, Congress of the 
US, 1962, p. 225. 


are a number of reasons for the 
slow-down, but when a Leningrad 
study reveals output can be in- 
creased by the incredible figure of 
22-23 percent merely by satisfying 
worker wants (see Literaturnaia 
gazeta, Oct. 8, 1963) it is hard to 
believe discontent is not decisive 
and that an acute problem does not 
exist. 


3) Labor Shortage. Although 
there is a net increase in the labor 
force of 2.2 million over 1962, the 
manpower situation is less favor- 
able than formerly. The rate of in- 
crease in employment has decreased 
from 1.7 percent to 1.3 percent, and 
it is unlikely employment can be 
increased beyond 1.2 percent an- 
nually.2, The shortage is and will 
remain a serious problem, contrary 
to Miss Brown’s contention. 

As affirmed in my article, the 
worker is better off than formerly, 
unions are more active, and higher 
levels of expectation have triggered 
overt expressions of discontent; 
no one denies that the authori- 
ties move with caution and the 
worker is freer to express his dis- 
content. This is largely attributable 
to destalinization, but also to the 
fact that labor is scarce and the 
worker is in a stronger bargaining 
position. But I remain impressed 
by the fact that the worker is not 
satisfied with channels open to him 
but chooses to protest by frequently 
quitting his job, and that the Soviet 
Union is the only modern industrial 
power which offers no protection 
to its unemployed, be they few or 
many. 

I certainly do not wish to over- 
estimate current economic difficul- 
ties, yet I see no reason to minimize 
them or be “astonished” at the pros- 
pect of a relatively high level of 
frictional unemployment. A realis- 
tic appraisal is called for, and the 
evidence supports the contention 
that Soviet officials face a labor 
problem which is acute and, at the 
present time, out of control. 


2 Annual Economic Indicators, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, Congress of the US, February 
1964, pp. 91-98. 
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Mr. BOoITER REPLIES: If I correctly 
understand the essence of Miss 
Brown’s questions, there are two 
main points. First, she doubts that 
any Significant increase has oc- 
curred in worker unrest in the 
Soviet Union during the last two 
years and that, in fact, the evidence 
cited about serious discontent ap- 
plies to a “generally bad situation”’ 
which has existed in more or less 
similar form since 1958. Judging 
from the evidence mentioned in the 
rebuttal, I would assume that it is 
Miss Brown’s view that the situa- 
tion is not really very bad after all, 
or has been exaggerated. Second, 
she objects that due consideration 
has not been given to certain pro- 
gressive trends in the Soviet trade 
union movement toward “tangible 
results” in the protection of rights 
of workers. 

Since a barometer to measure 
Soviet public opinion exactly and 
reliably does not exist, the doubts of 
one observer cannot unfortunately 
be shown to be less (or more) valid 
than the impressions of another. 
Side-stepping this futility, there 
exists the admittedly imperfect 
barometer of the Soviet press, 
which is not always conclusive or 
even authoritative, but which offers 
at least a somewhat internalized 
point of reference for an inquiry 
into some of the extreme and par- 
tially concealed aspects of the very 
awkward topic of Soviet labor un- 
rest. Aside from the type of evi- 
dence cited in my article, my in- 
clination to perceive a worsening 
of labor discontent has been influ- 
enced, in part, by the enormous in- 
crease since late 1962 in items de- 
voted to the topic by Soviet news- 
papers and journals as compared, 
say, with a comparable span of 
months in 1959-60. This is not a 
wholly satisfactory or scholarly pro- 
cedure, but I find some comfort in 
the fact that even less substantial 
evidence can be proffered to erase 
skepticism about a contrary state of 
affairs. How, for example, can it 
be shown that factory trade union 
committees in recent years have 
“won more confidence from the 
workers ?” 
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There are two indisputable facts 
about the Soviet labor turnover 
problem which all Soviet authors 
readily admit: that the problem is 
extremely serious and that its root 
cause is individual dissatisfaction. 
The main point of the article which 
I cited from Literaturnaia gazeta of 
November 12, 1963, stresses both 
strongly. Written by S. Batyshev, 
director of an important agency 
under Gosplan USSR dealing with 
job-placement problems, the article 
is the first to my knowledge which 
cited aggregated all-union data on 
labor turnover, measured both in 
workdays and financial cost. His 
most significant revelation was that 
turnover directly causes an annual 
loss of three billion rubles in indus- 
trial output. The magnitude of the 
figure can be easily reckoned by 
comparison with the national 
budget or with the official ruble- 
value of all Soviet industrial output 
(185.6 billion rubles in 1962 and 
201.5 billion in 1963). Batyshev 
emphasizes that this figure of three 
billion rubles does not take into ac- 
count a drop of 10-20 percent below 
plan of labor productivity during a 
worker’s first two or three months 
on a new job, nor the cost of re- 
training for the 40 percent of all 
workers who not only change places 
of employment but simultaneously 
change their vocations. Soviet writ- 
ers show no inclination to minimize 
this missing 1.5 to 2 percent output 
due solely to action by people Baty- 
shev calls “rolling stones.” Nor 
do they look upon labor turnover 
as a temporary or localized problem. 
The rate was 20-30 percent in 1962 
in long-established machine tool 
factories in Moscow, where a high 
percentage of the workers are 
skilled craftsmen (Ekonomicheskaia 
gazeta, Jan. 19, 1963), a fact which 
makes it dubious that the Soviet 
situation is really comparable to 
labor drift in the United States. 

With regard to Soviet trade 
unions, I am uncertain whether the 
point being made is actually rele- 
vant to the only question I raised, 
namely, the possibility of the ex- 
istence in the USSR of an institu- 
tionally independent trade union 


movement whose central aim would 
be to represent the collective eco- 
nomic interests of the workers. If 
it is objected that this suggestion 
would be tantamount to abandon- 
ment of socialism, I think it would 
be proper to inquire whether an 
independent union is incompatible 
with a socialist system or only with 
one-party monopoly in all policy 
spheres. 

It can hardly be denied that 
Soviet trade unions recently have 
become more active—including a 
host of activities having little to do 
with traditional labor union func- 
tions—but a claim that the local 
committees have become genuine 


. guardians of the rights of workers, 


even in cases of individual griev- 
ances, appears at best premature. 
To cite an obvious example, Soviet 
legal periodicals continue to report 
that in more than half of all com- 
plaints brought before the local peo- 
ple’s courts by workers charging 
that they have been dismissed from 
their jobs illegally, the courts find 
in favor of the complainant and 
order his reinstatement. This situa- 
tion stems primarily from a little- 
publicized but highly important de- 
cree of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet on January 27, 
1959, which authorized a worker 
who felt he had been dismissed un- 
justly to by-pass the local trade 
union committee and take his case 
directly to the local people’s court. 
(Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta 
SSSR, No. 5, 1959, item 53). Oddly, 
the statute adopted on July 15, 
1958, concerning the rights of fac- 
tory and local trade union commit- 
tees had made it mandatory (Para- 
graph 10) that every case of dis- 
missal of a worker must have the 
concurrence of his trade union com- 
mittee in order to be valid. Up to 
the present, therefore, the arith- 
metical score would seem clearly to 
indicate that the local people’s 
courts do a better job of protecting 
a worker against unjust dismissal 
than the worker’s own trade union 
committee. 


Finally, I find it difficult to sup- 
press my surprise at the equanimity 
with which Miss Brown refers to 


the proposal to force Soviet citizens 
to carry labor-book passports. This 
is a scheme for an all-pervasive sur- 
veillance of a nation’s citizenry, 
which under present circumstances 
would obviously be open to innumer- 
able abuses and indignities. One 
can only hope that such an Orwel- 
lian measure will be quashed, de- 
spite Khrushchev’s personal en- 
dorsement, by those formidable 
forces which continue to struggle 
for “socialist legality” in the Soviet 
Union. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S POWER 


To THE EDITORS: I agree with 
Professor Tucker that the recent 
controversy in Problems of Com- 
munism (see issues of September- 
October and November-December 
1963) about the nature and extent 
of Khrushchev’s predominance in 
the post-1957 period is “overdue 
and much needed.” But I could not 
disagree more with his conclusion, 
that Mr. Linden is right in assert- 
ing, and Professor Rigby wrong in 
denying, that 


. Khrushchev, although he is 
the top leader and most powerful 
single Soviet politician, is neverthe- 
less unable autocratically to dictate 
the policy line of the Soviet leader- 
ship and, moreover, has repeatedly 
been faced with oppositional cur- 
rents in the leadership that have 
forced him to retreat, backtrack, 
mark time, and maneuver... . 


Professor Rigby rightly stresses 
the general tendency of govern- 
mental elites to concentrate leader- 
ship in one person. (The same is 
true of most modern corporations. ) 
Professor Tucker’s and Mr. Lin- 
den’s view, however, would require 
us to postulate something closer to 
the situation when Lenin was still 
alive, and one which probably ap- 
plies now to Mao, Tito, and Castro: 
an unquestioned leader whose au- 
thority (as opposed to power) is not 
Seriously threatened by being out- 
voted, and even faced down, on one 


or more major issues. But Khru- 
shchev did not found the Soviet gov- 
ernment, and his split with China 
and his capitulation to Kennedy 
over Cuba can hardly have failed to 
cause some criticism of him. So, 
I submit, one must assume that he 
compensates for his lack of author- 
ity by his bold and effective use of 
power. 

But even were we to accept the 
Tucker-Linden thesis, is it not at 
the least curious that to date each 
and every one of the major power 
struggles that Khrushchev has been 
involved in has ended in his vic- 
tory? And that all his opponents 
who can be clearly identified (and 
not just deduced, as is the case with 
Mr. Linden’s speculations on Suslov 
and Kozlov) have ended up in dis- 
grace? Is Khrushchev’s batting 
average likely to encourage further 
challenges? On the contrary, it 
would seem to me much more likely, 
given even normal prudence on the 
part of the Soviet elite, that there 
have in fact been no challenges 
since 1957 to Khrushchev’s position, 
and that while he has on occasion 
allowed himself to be persuaded 
on issues and questions of policy, 
his personal predominance has re- 
mained unquestioned. 

And what of the KGB? Surely, 
having come rather close to disaster 
in 1957, Khrushchev would not be 
squeamish about taking extra se- 
curity precautions against the 
emergence of a new conspiracy? 
And with the KGB in the wings, 
how could such a conspiracy form 
without Khrushchev knowing about 
it? Or, minimally, would Kozlov, or 
Suslov, or any other Soviet leader 
be enough of a gambler to risk de- 
tection? Should they assume that 
Khrushchev’s treatment of them 
would be any less firm than—as he 
himself has declared—it would be 
toward Soviet writers? 

The lessons of history in general 
and of Soviet history in particular 
run, I fear, contrary to the Tucker- 
Linden thesis. Rarely if ever do 
oligarchies which are not subject to 
the rule of law and which do not 
have institutionalized checks and 
balances survive for long. Khru- 


shchev has appointed and removed 
so many Central Committee mem- 
bers by now that that body can 
hardly be seriously considered any- 
thing like an institutionalized check 
and balance; and its very role in 
July 1957, like that of Marshal 
Zhukov, made it all the more neces- 
sary for Khrushchev to emascu- 
late it. 

Mr. Linden, in my opinion, posed 
the problem wrongly. As Richard 
Lowenthal pointed out in this jour- 
nal (July-August 1960) the prob- 
lem which must now be absorbing 
the Soviet elite is not that of who 
will depose Khrushchev but who 
will succeed him. Maneuvering for 
the succession becomes increasingly 
obsessive and all-pervasive as the 
dictator nears his death. So it was 
with Zhdanov and Malenkov; so it 
probably is now. And with every 
year that Khrushchev grows older, 
the probability becomes greater 
that aspirers to his position need 
no longer challenge him since they 
will soon be able to challenge other 
potential successors, their present 
equals. Why, then, risk losing all 
now when the prize will be “up for 
grabs” in the near future? Only if 
Khrushchev, like Stalin in 1952, 
would seem about to liquidate his 
associates would they be likely to 
rise against him; as yet he has 
shown no signs of such Stalinist 
paranoia. 

One final point: this controversy 
carries with it implications regard- 
ing our attitude towards Khru- 
shchev. One often hears the view 
(based, in my opinion, on that ex- 
pressed by Messrs. Linden and 
Tucker) that Khrushchev deserves 
sympathy if not support lest he be 
replaced by “the Stalinists.” I am 
afraid I cannot agree with this 
proposition. Just as there is now no 
power struggle directed against 
Khrushchev, there most likely will 
be one after his death, and it will 
probably bring with it indecision, 
uncertainty, and—as a result of 
absorption with the internal strug- 
gle—a possible lessening of Soviet 
activities in the _ international 
arena. Far from fearing Khru- 
shchev’s departure from the‘scene, 
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therefore, we should look forward 
to it, if not with Schadenfreude, 
then at least with equanimity. 


WILLIAM E. GRIFFITH 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. TUCKER REPLIES: Professor 
Griffith unfortunately fails to take 
real account of the distinction—cen- 
tral to my argument in ‘‘The Con- 
flict Model”—between two forms of 
opposition to Khrushchev: opposi- 
tion to his remaining in power (as 
in the affair of June 1957) and 
opposition to his policy line or a 
part of it. My thesis was that while 
the first kind probably ended with 
the failure of the anti-Khrushchev 
group in June 1957, the second 
continued and still continues. As 
a result, Soviet policy moves in 
zigzags as this or that policy orien- 
tation becomes ascendant in the 
ruling group, in which Khrushchev 
is the foremost figure but not a 
dictator ruling by fiat. Most of 
Professor Griffith’s attack is wide 
of the mark because he construes 
“opposition” in the first sense 
rather than the second. As for his 
argument that opposition in the 
second sense is out of the question 
since Khrushchev lacks the author- 
ity of a Lenin, this not only ignores 
the indirect factual evidence pro- 
vided in abundance in the Soviet 
press but, quite simply, begs the 
question, which is: How much au- 
thority and how much power has 
Khrushchev at any given time? 
While it is true that his authority 
is less than Lenin’s was, it is no 
less true that his power is less than 
was Stalin’s. And this situation of 
being a supreme leader with less 
authority than Lenin and less power 
than Stalin is, in its way, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of Khrushchev 
in Soviet history, accounting for 
much of the drama and instability 
of Soviet politics in our time. 
Professor Griffith’s final point, 
about alleged “implications” of the 
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controversy, is untenable. First, it 
is not legitimate to attack an anal- 
ysis on the ground that its adoption 
by policy-makers would have ad- 
verse consequences, since the sole 
proper business of scholarship is to 
get at the truth without considera- 
tion of consequences. Second, it is 
not true that the “conflict model’ 
carries some particular policy im- 
plication. It is independent of any 
policy ideas that may be drawn 
from it. Moreover, it is entirely 
compatible with various policy pre- 
scriptions, depending on all sorts 
of variables in the minds and values 
of the policy-makers. 

In my own view, for example, 
what we have a real interest in 
strengthening is not this or that in- 
dividual Soviet politician or group, 
but a particular orientation of So- 
viet policy in foreign affairs, viz., 
the more moderate and responsible 
orientation, as against the more 
aggressive and irresponsible one. 
The way to do this is not by being 
indiscriminately “soft” or indis- 
criminately “hard” toward the So- 
viet Government, but by responding 
appropriately to its behavior: firmly 
in the face of the “hard line” when 
it is ascendant in Soviet conduct, 
and responsively when the moderate 
Soviet position is uppermost, re- 
gardless of which Soviet politicians 
may at any given time be support- 
ing the one or the other. 

Finally, I do not believe that we 
should concentrate so much of our 
attention on the future succession 
crisis. The fashionable tendency 
to view the succession problem as 
the leading question now for soviet- 
ology strikes me as misguided. It 
encourages us to spend time on in- 
evitably fruitless speculation about 
the future of various political per- 
sonalities when we could more use- 
fully deepen our awareness of is- 
sues and conflicts and personalities 
in present-day Soviet politics. The 
great and pressing problem is 
neither ‘Who will depose Khru- 
shchev?” nor ‘Who will succeed 
him?”, but: Which of the conflict- 


ing orientations in contemporary — 
Soviet policy, internal and external, 


will prevail over the long run and 
with what consequences for Soviet 


society and our relations with it? — 
This is the “succession problem” — 
rightly understood, and materials — 


for vital studies of it already exist 
in published sources. 


TO THE EDITORS: It is possible and — 
proper to disagree, as.Mr. Rigby — 
does, with particular inferences — 
drawn by Mr. Linden from the evi- — 
dence he cites. It is also reasonable — 
to question Mr. Linden’s assump- — 
tion that the outside observer can — 
know which members of the Soviet — 


hierarchy are protégés of Khru- 


shchev, which are his supporters, — 


and which his opponents. But the 
essential implausibility of 


such great weight to entirely infer- 
ential and selective evidence while 


heavily discounting what appear to 4 


be simple and obvious realities. 


Ought one really to accept, on the _ 
strength of an ingenious interpre- — 
tation of certain contentious data, — 
(a) that either Khrushchev or his ~ 
rivals could sustain so flawlessly the — 


roles of, on the one hand, the 
bouncy, self-confident boss and, on 
the other, the loyal and obsequious 


underlings, which they consistently 5 
perform in public; (b) that an op- — 


position strong enough to overrule 


Khrushchev would be content for } 


so long to leave him in possession of 
the chief power- 


Party and government; and (c) 


that an individual as tough and q 


combative as Khrushchev, after a 


number of years during which he — 


has had and used the opportunity 


to reshuffle the Central Committee, 4 
its Secretariat and the Presidium, — 
would not long ago have challenged — 


and repulsed his opponents? 


A. ALLISON 


London, England — : 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


(Generations 
in Conflict 


EDITORS’ NOTE: That “fathers and sons” do not always see eye to eye and are 
in fact often on opposite sides of the fence is one of those facts of life which tran- 
scend the boundaries of time and geography. In no contemporary society, however, 
are the differences between generations so acute and so infused with political over- 
tones as in the Soviet Union. In the two articles below, these differences and 
conflicts are examined, first, in the sphere of belles-lettres—always a sensitive 
indicator of social and political trends in Russia—and, next, as they were observed 
by an American who spent two years at a Soviet university. A forthcoming article 
will deal with the problems of Soviet education in general. 


The Literary Arena 


By Michael Rywkin 


oS 


e are thankful to Comrade Stalin for 
our happy youth” were words that stared down 
from the walls of every Soviet school while 
“The Leader” was still alive. They were more 


Mr. Rywkin, whose “Central Asia and the Price of 
Sovietization” appeared in the January-February 
1964 issue of this journal, is Assistant Professor of 
Political Science at the College of the City of New 
York. This article is based on a longer study now 
m progress. 


than words. Although adults encountered pri- 
vations and injustice, the youth were given 
special attention and preferential treatment. 
Millions of adults vegetated in Solzhenitsyn- 
style concentration camps, while youngsters 
enjoyed the privileges of pioneer camps in the 
Crimea. And while the youth joined with their 
families in the struggle to survive on meager 
incomes in wretchedly crowded housing, they 
could at least spend their leisure hours in 
“Palaces of Pioneers,’”’ count on free tuition in 
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the schools and enjoy other encouragements 
from the government. Children indoctrinated 
from the nursery on could seldom shake off the 
combined influence of schools, youth organiza- 
tions (Pioneers, Komsomol) and the pleasant 
feeling of holding a privileged position in their 
society. The Communist leadership therefore 
regarded the young people as far more reliable 
and “controllable” than their elders, especially 
those among the latter who could remember a 
different way of life under capitalism. 

However, a profound change has taken place 
since 1956, when under the initial impact of 
revelations about Stalin, Soviet youth began to 
have doubts about the values and conceptions 
they had theretofore accepted blindly. By 1963 
the “most reliable” group in Soviet society had 
evolved into the most unorthodox, the least 
conformist. This transformation has been due 
in no small part to the impact of a group of 
young Soviet writers who have captured the 
imagination of many youths, greatly weaken- 
ing the influence of party, Komsomol, and 
school. The names of these young writers are 
now well known abroad: poets Yevgeni Yevtu- 
shenko, Andrei Voznesenski, Naum Korzhavin, 
Bella Akhmadulina, Yevgeni Vinokurov, Robert 
Rozhdestvenski, Boris Slutski; writers Victor 
Aksionov and Yuri Kazakov; and the balladeer 
Bulat Okudzhava.'! They have gotten support 
from a number of middle-aged liberal writers 
who since 1956 have been increasingly active 
on the Soviet literary scene (Alexander Yashin, 
Victor Nekrasov, Yuri Nagibin, Leonid Marty- 
nov, Yaroslav Smeliakov, Victor Rozov, Nikolai 
Zhdanov, Yuri Bondarev and others), and 
from two older intellectuals, whose outstanding 
liberal influence on post-1956 events cannot 
be exaggerated: Ilia Ehrenburg, Konstantin 
Paustovski and Kornei Chukovski. 

The young writers, as well as their liberal 
elders have not (and could have not) opposed 
the basic theoretical tenets of the existing sys- 
tem. They have not questioned the justice of 
Communist ideals nor the basic economic reali- 
ties of the socialist state. They have accepted 
the existing ideology, demanding only that So- 
viet society live up to its promises. From the 
start what they mainly wanted to depict was 
the existing gap between theoretical ideals and 
everyday reality. This provoked the first im- 
portant politico-literary issue: the right to por- 
tray life as it is, without lies or embellishment. 


* The author would like to express appreciation to the 
Russian Research Center of Harvard University for 
support of his research in 1963-64 (of which this article 
is one result), and to Priscilla Johnson, Colette Shulman 
and Peter Reddaway for their help. 

1 Slutski and Korzhavin are older in years, but part of 
the young generation in all else. 
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Soviet Reality 


Among the painters 

I have often met people of the sort 
Who never paint life “en face,” 
But always “in profile.” 


—S. Mikhalkov ("Three Portraits”) 


The primary wish of the Soviet writers was 
to have the right to describe “life as it is.” They 
had long been limited by the socialist-realist 
command to show only the side of reality which 
promoted the triumph of the accepted ideology, 
and they had been compelled to spend much 
energy and resourcefulness in circumventing 
that obstacle. 

When the events of 1956 opened -the flood- 
gates of public debate, ‘‘honesty” of description 
in literature became a dominant demand. Yey- 
geni Yevtushenko (then little known) won- 
dered “where is straightforwardness in discus- 
sion?” and squarely put the blame on the 
society as a whole: 


... Weall feel guilty 
for the empty poems, the endless quotations, 
for the same accustomed endings of speeches.” 


Semion Kirsanov, an older poet, claimed: 


We want boldness 

of thought 
of sound 

of color... 

finally, open 

conversation everywhere 
without whispering 
“Something may happen.” * 


The existing state of affairs, asserted the old 
poetess Margarita Aliger, deformed Soviet man 
and made “a villain out of a hero and a scoun- 
drel out of a giant.”* A good illustration of 
the Soviet citizen’s feeling of fear was provided 
by Yuri Nagibin’s short story of 1956, “Khazar 
Ornament.” > The author (born 1920) described 
the typical product of Soviet society, who re- 
fused to look at what was going on around 
him, as he was convinced that the only thing 
he could accomplish by protest would be getting 
himself into trouble. Many writers were not 
less careful than Nagibin’s hero—the writers 
who “never paint life en face, but always in 


2 “Stantsiia zima,” Oktiabr, No. 11, 1956. 

3 “Sem dnei nedeli,” Novyi mir, No. 9, 1956. 

4 “Samoe glavnoe,” Oktiabr, No. 11, 1956. 

5 Published in Literaturnaia Moskva, ed. by M. I. 
Aliger et al, Vol. II, Moscow, 1956. 
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profile,’ as it was aptly put by Sergei Mikhal- 
kov, the coauthor of the Soviet national anthem. 

In the period since 1956 there have been 
recurrent pleas concerning the urgent need 
for truthfulness in literary works. Writing 
in 1958, Ilia Ehrenburg, for example, quoted 
Chekhov’s notable dictum: 


One can lie in love, in politics, in medicine, one 
can lie to men and even to God Almighty—there 
have been such instances—but in art one can- 
not lie.® 


Implicitly comparing the Soviet habit of dis- 
torting reality with the freedom of expression 
in France, Ehrenburg declared that ‘in the 
French disposition there is . . . no compulsory 
enthusiasm and no _ obsequious whisper.” ’ 
Ehrenburg is also said to have quoted Alex- 
ander Fadeiev as the author of a definition of 
the origin of distortions in Soviet literature: 


The difference between socialist realism and 
critical realism is that the first depicts man as 
he should be, while the second [depicts man] 
as he is.’ 


The need to depict life “as it is’’ had another 
strong advocate in Konstantin Paustovski, who 
defended the right of writers to picture “short- 
comings” without counterbalancing them by 
immediate descriptions of real or imaginary 
“achievements.” ® 

The dull, conformist descriptions of life “as 
it should be” have been derided by both the 
liberals and the middle-of-the-roaders. Such 
writing has been called “philistine language” 
by Paustovski, “Church-Slavonic” by the polit- 
ically influential poet Alexander Tvardovski, 
and “ersatz literature’? by the more outspoken 
Ehrenburg. The liberal writers have enter- 
tained no illusion that men seeking truth 
could gain the favor of those in power. Andrei 
Voznesenski, tracing the phenomenon of official 
hostility against artistic criticism to the times 
of the medieval inquisition, wrote: 


You [artists] were immured in walls, 
Burned on stakes, 

Monks, like ants, 

Danced on [your] bones. 


° Frantsuzskie tetradi. Zametki i perevody, Moscow, 
1958, p. 152. 

7 Ibid., pp. 55-56. 

8 As reported by D. Starikov in “Neobkhodimye utoch- 
neniie,” Literaturnaia gazeta, April 10, 1958. 

® Speech at the Third Writers’ Congress, as reported 
in Soviet Highlights, Vol. I, No. 1, 1959. 


Yet: 


Art has always been reborn 
From execution and torture 
And has been sparked anew. . . .*° 


Appeals for truthfulness of description and 
freshness of thought have permeated much of 
Yevtushenko’s early and later poetry. Straight 
to the point are his lines: 


One should not lie to children, 
One should not keep convincing them of lies.* 


And: 


Comrades, 
You have to give words back 
Their original meanings.1? 


In one poem he describes a contemporary of 
Galileo who knew quite well “that the earth 
was turning, . . . but [since he] had a family,” 
was forced to lie to protect it.12 In another 
poem Yevtushenko appeals passionately for: 


Freshness 
Freshness 
We want. snow-whiteness 
And 
Freshness of muscles 
Brains 
and brush strokes 
Freshness of music 
And speech.'* 
line, 


Alexander Yashin, echoing the same 


demands: 


Let us be truthful 

From now on 

In everything. 

Till the end 

In the name of our future 
Let us not try to embellish. 


Thus, the long accepted idea that a writer 
must adhere to the’ prudent rules of socialist 
realism by picturing Soviet life “in profile’ 
has been clearly challenged. Many writers 
have gone beyond the demand for freshness 
and truthfulness. The young short-story writer 


10 Mozaika, Vladimir, 1960, p. 60. 

11 Tretu sneg, Moscow, 1956. 

12 Shosse entuziastov, Moscow, 1956, p. 18. 

13 “Novye stikhi,” Oktiabr, No. 9, 1959. 

14 Yabloko, Moscow, 1960, p. 13. 

15 Sovest. Liricheskie zapiski, Moscow, 1961, p. 8. 


Yuri Kazakov (born 1927) insists that a writer 
must be absolutely moral, otherwise one feels 
“sad” and ‘‘ashamed”’ to read his books.?® ‘Who 
has the right to establish what the writer or 
artist should see and what he shouldn’t?” 
questions Paustovski’s friend, the old country 
teacher F. Vigdorova, in support of her young 
literary colleagues.‘ 


The Problem of Contradictions 


Kingpins of local importance 

Rose there to power and slid to oblivion, 
Speedily churches were dismantled, 
Slowly stalls were built. 


—Y. Akim (“Galich’”) 


As a consequence of the growing concern to 
picture “life as it is” without “embellishments,” 
problems involving class contradictions and 
disparities within Soviet society have become 
a common subject in literature. In one story 
a middle-class baryshnia (young lady) is taken 
to task by her mother for having a working- 
class boyfriend: 


I see nothing special in him—a plain worker. 
What do you have in common with him? 38 


In another story, a factory girl is aware of the 
low social status of. the workingmen and com- 
plains about her boyfriend: 


To hell with him! He said he is an engineer, 
while in reality he is just a truck driver.” 


A powerful factory official is described as 
follows: 


The director walked by, leaving a smell of after- 
shave lotion. He looked straight in front of 
him, without greeting anyone present. The 
chauffeurs jumped from their seats and stood at 
attention.?° 


Later, an office worker bitterly addresses the 
director: 


ease o sebe,” Literatura i zhizn, No. 9, 1962, 
1 


1*“Glaza pustye i glaza volshebnye,” Tarusskie stra- 
nitsy. Literaturno-khudozhestvennyi sbornik, ed. K. 
Paustovski et al, Kaluga, 1961, p. 158. 

18V. Tevekelian, “Za moskvoi-rekoi,” Moskva, No. 5, 
1959, p. 55. 

19 Gladkov and Otten, “Bumazhnye tsvety,” Tarusskie 
stranitsy, p. 171. 

20 Nataliia Davidova, Liubov inzhinera Izotova, Mos- 
cow, 1962, p. 138. 
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You are barin (master) and a general. I must 
tell you this. . . . Couldn’t you treat us simple 
mortals less stiffly? ?* 


Usually less outspoken, the “simple mortals” 
are shown to be both impressed and afraid of 
important people: 


“My hands and feet are shaking’’—[whispers 
one of them]... . “J can’t help it. They’re 
members of the Central Committee ... ” 


There is not much respect for the. working 
people on the part of the bosses: 


In the garage girls worked at greasing and 
lubrication. Shapeless, in clumsy worn-out 
overalls, with oily hair and stained faces, they 
all looked alike, seemed to be of the same age. 
It was not necessary to remember their names. 
They would all respond to the call: “Girlie, hey 
you, come here.” ?* 


A young lady of some station also speaks of the 
workers with disdain: 


I’ve never met such people, real workers. I 
know the workers who come to repair door 
locks or to paint rooms. They’re all terrible 
drunkards and cheats.?* 


Such social contradictions in Soviet life are 
increasingly stressed by writers of all possible 
shades of opinion, conservatives included. How- 
ever, their existence is still not admitted by 
the party, being contrary to the basic Com- 
munist conception of beskonfliktnost (“con- 
flictlessness’’) in Soviet life. 

Yevgeni Yevtushenko has been one of the 
foremost opponents of this official fiction. As 
early as 1956 he attacked it when he counter- 
posed 


. a snub-nosed, short fellow covered with 
dust; he was hungry, he was young and bare- 
fOOtra sees 


to the 
. solid citizen ... with a briefcase—a sym- 


bol of business who . . . sat in a car as if ina 
Presidium.”® 


21 [bid., pp. 825-26. 

22 Vsevolod Kochetov, Sekretar obkoma, Moscow, 1962, 
p. 427. 

°3 Kochetov, Bratia Yershovy, Moscow, 1960, p. 275. 

24 Tbhid., p. 296. 

25 “Stantsiia zima,” loc. cit. 


The new focus on social contradictions in So- 
viet life has reflected the traditional preference 
of Russian writers for the poor and meek as 
against the strong and mighty. There has been 
a re-emphasis on the old Russian literary pre- 
occupation with the average man, his life and 
feelings, a tradition epitomized by Gogol’s 
famous “Overcoat.” This approach is most 
often noted in the works of the younger Soviet 
writers. 


The Return to 
Gogol’s “Overcoat” 


When they kick us, 

They kick the dome of heaven. 
Under your boots 

The universe is screaming! 


—A. Voznesenski ("Negroes are singing”) 


In line with the “common man” tradition, 
Yevtushenko’s heroes are not stakhanovites, 
commissars or directors, but people “shaken 
in crowded trolleys,” students unloading melons 
at the Moscow freight station, women standing 
in line for food, hard-working railroadmen 
from the poet’s native Winter Junction. This 
trend is even more pronounced in the writings 
of Yuri Kazakov, whose leading characters are 
exclusively simple people leading modest, un- 
eventful lives. They are not ‘concerned with 
“great ideas” or universal happiness or world 
problems, but are just trying to live the best 
they can, maintaining their human dignity 
against difficult odds. Kazakov’s heroes are 
neither positive nor negative. His rejected 
lovers, deceived country girls, rugged individ- 
ualists, and quintessentially Russian peasants 
are deeply modest and human. 

On the other hand, conservative writers like 
Kochetov are preoccupied with portraying the 
“best people,’ those with a vested interest in 
the existing society: udarniks, party workers, 
directors. Such writers shudder at the thought 
of dealing with “simple people . . . who ride 
trolley-busses, stand in lines before bath houses 
and wash floors.’ 2¢ 

The issue of whether to concentrate on the 
depiction of important and heroic deeds, or 
simple people and their everyday struggle for 
existence, is clearly being resolved in favor of 
the latter. Even Kochetov admits that “impor- 
tant people” are now out of favor in literature. 
Other writers stress that “heroics” are also 
passé: 


26 Kochetov, Sekretar ookoma, p. 9. 


Nobody wears medals anymore. 

Ribbons are worn only by eccentrics, 

And they will, probably, soon drop the habit, 
Thus sparing their jackets.?" 


The spread of such feeling was openly acknowl- 
edged by Sergei Mikhalkov at a 1961 party 
forum.** The popular guitar-playing folk-singer 
and writer, Bulat Okudzhava, has carried the 
theme even farther. His description of the 
adventures of a Soviet draftee during World 
War II—a youth who was not the least inter- 
ested in heroism and was mainly concerned 
with just staying alive 2°—brought about a tem- 
pest of outcries from the conformist writers. 

The tendency towards disillusionment with 
“heroics” is directly connected with a reshuf- 
fling of values and the spread of so-called 
“nihilist” attitudes among Russia’s young writ- 
ers and among Soviet youth in general. 


The New Nihilism 


One must think, and not smile, 
Read difficult books. 

One must verify—get bumps, 
Not worship opinions too much. 


—B. Slutski (Pages from Tarussa) 


The collapse of the awe-inspiring yet famil- 
larly paternal image of Joseph Stalin, the sub- 
sequent unveiling of the reality of Soviet every- 
day life by the proponents of the “life as it is” 
approach, and finally, the shift of literary em- 
phasis toward simple people in their daily 
struggle, helped to create an atmosphere of 
doubt and disbelief. Under its impact Soviet 
youth’s acceptance of propaganda-instilled 
values was soon shattered. Since Stalin was 
no longer sacred, there was no reason why 
one should believe anybody else. Since the 
quasi-religious heroics of “building socialism’ 
were no longer considered an adequate excuse 
for the drabness of everyday life, how could 
one maintain the old idealistic belief in the per- 
fection of the Soviet road towards the Commu- 
nist future? Under Stalin everything seemed 
much simpler: 


The important things were decided without me 
I knew I would get some answers 
To all the “who,” “what” and “why.” 


27 Boris Slutski, “Za noshenie ordenov,” Tarusskie 
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But in the new situation... 


It suddenly appears necessary 
To answer everything by yourself.®° 


The message of these lines is reminiscent of 
Turgenev’s Bazarov and his revolt against 
the accepted Russian values of the 1860’s in 
Fathers and Sons (1862). Yevtushenko’s ap- 
peal to his readers to do their own thinking 
instead of accepting “ready-made” answers re- 
flects a similar disillusionment with contem- 
porary values that spread quickly among the 
Russian youth from 1956 on. 

The right to doubt has been defended by 
some very popular prose writers, as well as by 
Yevtushenko,*! in the successful monthly youth 
journal, Yunost. One such writer is Victor 
Rozov, a man in his forties known for his several 
movie scenarios (including the famous “Cranes 
are Flying’), who wrote a play for Yunost 
entitled ABVGD (ABCDE). * The hero of the 
play, a young Soviet high school graduate, 
shows no respect for the established authorities 
or what he calls their “relative”? values. He is 
tired of all the “basic truths” instilled in 
him from childhood. Instead of devoting his 
thoughts to the building of communism, he 
sometimes feels the desire to “blow up the 
whole world to hell . . . and to start from the 
beginning.” (This sentence was attributed by 
some Soviet critics to the ‘unhealthy influence”’ 
of Salinger’s Holden Colfield.)*®* Despite his 
obvious lack of belief in the goals of his society, 
the young nihilist shows courage in difficulty, 
tenacity in work, a capacity for love, and above 
all a more genuine purity of soul than many 
“believers,”’ who often turn out to be mere con- 
formists willing “‘to obey orders” and “do what- 
ever they are told.” 

The writers propounding such themes—as 
well as their youthful followers—have been 
branded “nihilists,’ “skeptics,” “cynics,” 
“blackeners,” “anarchists,” ‘‘stiliagi.’”’ They 
have been attacked and criticized by scores of 
political, literary and politico-literary officials, 
including the party theoretician Suslov (‘‘one 
cannot allow skepticism and grumbling”), and 
Khrushchev himself.*t The party has been 
mainly concerned about 
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CARICATURE OF A YOUNG POET 


Caption below: Poet Samoreklamov (Self-Advertiser ) 
Stickers read: ‘‘l myself,’’ ‘‘l about myself,”’ ‘‘Myself 
Abroad.”’ 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Feb. 20, 1963. 


. . . the penetration into the ranks of youth of 
the decaying bourgeois morality which mani- 
fests itself in the works of the young writers.*® 


Such “bourgeois morality,” it is feared, has 
poisoned young minds and deeply affected the 
attitudes of Soviet youth. As a “conservative” 
writer put it: 


The secret virus has so stricken youth that 
the latter protests against everything, disa- 
grees with the reality of the 1960’s, is trivially 
tronic concerning the “vulgarly materialistic 
actions of the party,’ scoffs at the “boring 
standardization” of our newspapers and at the 
fictitious indifference of our way of life.** 


One of the most gifted among the young Rus- 
sian poets, Andrei Vozenesenski, has explained 
the current groping of Soviet youth as follows: 


35 Pravda, Nov. 20, 1961. 
36 Leonid Sobolev, “O glavnom,” Literatura i zhizn, 
Dec. 24, 1961. 


The Russian people have always felt a deep 
need for spiritual life. At one time it was filled 
by religion. Then, in a more specific manner, 
by the cult of personality. Is it bad that it is 
[now] being filled by poetry? *7 


Unfortunately, the point of view of the young 
writers is not shared by Nikita Khrushchev, 
who has made his position clear: 


The person who tries, under the banner of the 
struggle against the cult of personality, to take 
a stand against the established foundations, 
agaist authority. .., that person willingly 
or unwillingly moves away from Marwist-Len- 
inist positions and assumes a bourgeois posi- 
tion... . We are for authorities. The work- 
ing class, the people building communism must 
have respected authorities [and] leaders.** 


The loss of confidence on the part of the youth 
is closely connected with a growing lack of 
understanding between different generations of 
Soviet society. 


Fathers vs. Sons 


Professor, 

I will rob and defame you, 
Your wife, I might leave you— 
I leave you your wife, but bear in mind 
I will take away your son from you, 


— Yevtushenko (‘‘Professor, | don’t like you... ”) 


Conflicts between generations are a natural 
and recurrent condition of history. Due to 
specific circumstances, however, the clash be- 
tween certain generations of a given society is 
greater than between others. This occurs when 
one generation has gone through an especially 
difficult period or is subjected to extreme pres- 
sures which shape its mentality in an unusual 
way. The succeeding generation, not experi- 
encing similar pressures, cannot possibly 
understand the problems that have conditioned 
its elders. Age difference itself plays an im- 
.portant role, since younger people are gener- 
ally more idealistic, more apt to take action 
and more prompt to react against injustice than 
their seniors. 

In the case of contemporary Soviet society, 
one can distinguish four generations, each 
formed under different conditions and molded 


87 Interview in Polityka (Warsaw), March 2, 1963. 
38 Speech in Pravda, April 26, 1963. 


into a group with specific attitudes toward 
life. The first group, people over 65, are the 
last survivors of the revolutionary era. They 
took part in (or at least saw) the revolution 
and the civil war, lived through war commu- 
nism, the NEP, collectivization, the first Five- 
Year Plans, the purges and World War II. They 
were conditioned to conform during the Stalin- 
ist terror. Most of them show no desire for a 
change, for liberalization of the Soviet way of 
life. They are resigned to the existing order of 
things. Nevertheless, some still remember the 
early revolutionary enthusiasm or even their 
pre-1917 youth, and sympathize with the aspi- 
rations of the younger generation. People like 
Paustovski or Ehrenburg or Chukovski, whose 
years are measured and who have seen much 
harder times, are no longer so afraid of the 
authorities and are now willing to take risks. 

The most conservative generation is the group 
in their mid-forties to mid-sixties. Both the 
old Russia and revolutionary Russia are alien 
to them. They are the most typical products of 
Stalinist conformity—the opportunistic bureau- 
crats par excellence. Poorly-educated products 
of the speedy schooling that prevailed in the 
1920’s and early 1980’s, their only background 
is Stalin’s Russia, and their sons’ aspirations 
for change are alien to them. It is these people 
who occupy the large majority of managerial 
and party positions in the Soviet structure. 
Radical changes can hardly be expected in the 
USSR until this group passes from the Soviet 
scene. 


A third group is composed of people in their 
mid-thirties and mid-forties. Not a very large 
one, it includes all those who reached adulthood 
during World War II, who suffered most in de- 
fending Russia against the Hitlerite menace, 
but who were too young to witness the purges 
of the 1930’s. Divided among the old and the 
young in spirit, these people play no role of 
their own in the conflict between generations 
but, depending on inclinations, join either the 
youth or the “fathers.” 

The final generation, for the purposes of this 
discussion, embraces adults up to age thirty- 
five—those who were too young to take part in 
World War II and also too young to suffer any 
lasting influence from Stalinist oppression. The 
Revolution, the Civil War, the first Five-Year 
plans, are for them symbols of the distant past. 
At the heart of the conflict between generations 
is a revolt of a large segment of this “fourth 
generation” against the conformist majority 
of the Stalin-molded middle-aged bureaucrats. 
As the writer Aksionov put it: 


What is peculiar to Soviet youth is that it re- 


vA 


jects the traditions and the way of life of the 
period of the cult of the individual. It rejects 
it as a whole, and in every detail, and this wor- 
ries some members of the other [middle-aged ] 
generation.*® 


Articulated by the young writers, the revolt 
against conformity has focussed in the first 
instance on cultural reform: 


In literature, art, stage and screen, the youth 
sees signs of innovation (i.e., of progress) 
primarily in a decisive change from the forms 
of artistic expression which have developed 
within the framework of socialist realism.*® 


In the arts, socialist realism has epitomized the 
ideological rigidity which the liberals despise: 
in the words of Yevtushenko, socialist-realist 
art is “cart-like and doomed in the age of 
rockets,” while for Voznesenski its proponents 
look like ‘‘toothless grandmothers.” 

Yet the ‘conflict between generations” ob- 
viously goes beyond the issue of artistic expres- 
sion: “modern” Soviet youth has increasingly 
shown its interest in a more individualistic way 
of life, in Western civilization, in fresh new 
theories. According to the complaint of one of 
the older conservatives, a portion of the youth 
also 


. in effect opposes itself to what in its view 
is the boring reality of our country’s [preoccu- 
pation with] corn and metallurgy. They, these 
young people, consider themselves courageous. 
And where is that courage? In the fact that 
they proclaim the American-European concept 
of “individual freedom’ ? * 


Not all of the younger generation, certainly, 
have joined actively in the liberals’ cause. 
There is in fact a vocal conservative element 
among the young people eager to gain a com- 
fortable place in the society by smoothly and 
uncritically adjusting to existing conditions. 
While for the young liberals old Communist 
slogans taste of mothballs, the young conserva- 
tives see them as passwords to a successful 
personal career along a well-established path. 

Most of the younger people are, however, 
neither conservative nor liberal. They tend to 
shun political discussion, which they view as 
not only superfluous and boring but also foolish 
to the extent that it is still potentially 
dangerous. 
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They are inclined to regard talks about 
communism or socialism as sort of abstract 
religious sermons unconnected with any real 
life situation. “You never think about com- 
munism because for you and Ina it is like a 
prayer: ‘Hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom 
come,’ ” remarks an older man to a member of 
the ‘‘fourth generation.” #2? Yet if the younger 
generation is often politically indifferent, it has 
exhibited a restlessness, a tendency to break out 
of the established molds, that both reflects and 
feeds upon the themes expounded by the young 
liberal writers. In this sense large numbers of 
the young are in affinity with the liberals and 
are implicitly involved in the “conflict between 
generations.” 

The regime and its supporters have reacted 
with vehemence on the issue of this conflict. A 
few years back the reaction was one of anger: 


. nobody will succeed in tearing down the 
link between the generations. Nobody will suc- 
ceed in throwing out everything we have ac- 
complished while covering such actions with 
references to the tragic facts and circumstances 
created by the cult of Stalin’s personality.** 


Since March 1963, however, the predominant 
emphasis of the official line has been to deny 
flatly that any serious epee exists. The Party 
Secretary for Propaganda, Ilichev, took the 
lead in debunking 


. stories about “the revolt” of ... the 
youth against their “fathers,” who had alleg- 
edly “tarnished themselves’ during the era of 
the cult of personality. .. .* 


Almost simultaneously Khrushchev himself 
took pains to assert publicly that “the youth 
follow the party” and that the majority of 
young people are not listening to the liberal 
writers.** Since then, refuting the existence of a 
conflict between fathers and sons has become a 
common pastime among the conservatives. An 
interesting sample is a poem by the young 
conservative Vladimir Firtsov, reassuring the 
“fathers” that the worthwhile “boys,” at least, 
are immune to the disease of liberalism: 


I spat at the crooked smiles 

of the thirty-year-old “boys.” 

I stood without waiting a minute 
Under the holy banner of the fathers.*® 
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Yet even while denying the existence of con- 
flict, the regime and the conservatives continue 
to reveal their apprehension over some of the 
new attitudes prevalent among youth—not the 
least of which is the widespread interest in 
everything Western. 


The Young Westerners 


He wore narrow trousers, 

Read Hemingway. 

“Your tastes are non-Russian, lad” 

The father, gloomily, was reprimanding. 


—Ye. Yevtushenko ("“Nihilist'’) 


The interest in everything Western is wide- 
spread among the young Soviet generation. 
Much of this concentration is on the most 
superficial aspects of Western culture: Ameri- 
can or European clothing, modern dances, 
foreign movies, jazz, some English expressions. 
The young people of a more serious bent read 
contemporary foreign literature (what is avail- 
able) and are interested in modern art. Quite 
a few find it fashionable to become “impressed”’ 
by half-digested non-Communist philosophies 
(of non-political character—existentialism, for 
example). Finally, some become genuinely in- 
fluenced by Western values and by Europe as 
such, as they grow more and more aware of the 
class disparities existing within Soviet society 
and of the contradictions inherent in Soviet 
life. Since the society to which they belong is 
highly resistive to the changes they feel are 
necessary, the youthful Westerners enter into a 
direct conflict with that society, accusing their 
middle-aged parents of being afraid of any- 
thing fresh or new. 

The poems of Yevtushenko and Voznesenski 
bear the strong impact of Westernism. Yev- 
tushenko depicts members of a Soviet delega- 
tion in Paris, who, “forgetting about bditelnost 
[vigilance],”’ gaze at Parisian girls*?; his 
famous “nihilist’”” wears Western-style narrow- 
bottom slacks and reads Hemingway, while 
Voznesenski speaks about Polish “abstract 
chef-d’oeuvres.”’ 48 

The most prominent Westerner is, however, 
the young playwright Vasili Aksionov, whose 
works depict the growing Western influence 
over the way of life and the minds of Soviet 
youth. In his Ticket to the Stars,*® his youthful 
heroes listen to German jazz, read Polish jour- 
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nals (the closest thing to the Western press one 
can get in the USSR), books by Hemingway, 
Boll, Jonesco. They give each other anglicized 
names, dress in jeans, play poker and ping- 
pong, dance “rock and roll’ and even “the 
Charleston.” For them a car is a Pontiac, a 
Ford, a Mercedes, never a ZIL; a pretty girl— 
Brigitte Bardot, mademoiselle, miss. They do 
not care about going east to the virgin lands. 
On the contrary, they go as far west as they 
can—to the Estonian shores of the Baltic sea. 
These young men and women are Westerners, 
feel European and are as free from the in- 
fluence of Communist propaganda as any one 
born and raised in the Soviet Union could be. 
Their attitude toward the old Stalinist way of 
life is symbolized by one youth’s act of de- 
molishing an old wall in an Estonian fishing 
kolkhoz, thinking the while: 


I am hitting with a crowbar the old wall that 
nobody needs 

Iam hitting the old wall with a crowbar 

I am hitting the old wall 

I am hitting. 


The old wall, like the more visible wall in 
Berlin, has fenced in the Soviet youth, has arti- 
ficially isolated it from Western culture, from 
the modern way of life. To some young people, 
crushing this wall is as important as any of the 
aims of the destalinization process. In his new 
play, Oranges from Morocco, Aksionov pur- 
posely shows that this spirit is strong not only 
among the better-educated youth of Moscow 
and European Russia, but also among the 
youth of the remote eastern parts of the USSR, 
Siberia and the Pacific coast.*° 

The influence of the West on Soviet youth has 
caused a great deal of concern to the party and 
has been a key issue in the harangue over 
“fathers” and “sons.” In the months preceding 
the regime’s latest line of denial of a “conflict 
of generations,” a full-scale politico-poetic 
polemic was waged in the Soviet press in which 
the conservatives deplored youth’s interest in 
things foreign while the liberals protested 
youth’s right to be different from their fathers. 
In one poem Yevtushenko implored young 
people (‘‘the boys’’) : 


Be steadfast 
Get into disputes 
Hold your own.** 


In reply, the ultra-conservative Gribachev 
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cautioned ‘‘the boys” who “look at Russia in 
a slightly foreign manner’ to think twice before 
committing such sacrilege: 


To whom have you given your hearts? 
The foot slides, the tongue is free to blabber 
But there is that terrible borderline moment, 
When one step 

and you are without kith or kin 
And no longer under the Red Banner. 


No, boys, 
We did not raise you for it. . . .°? 


Gribachev’s position was disputed by the poet 
Robert Rozhdestvenski. In his “Fellows with 
Raised Collars,”’ he defended the right of young 
writers to speak “for the boys,” at the same 
time advising ‘‘the boys” to be patient and wait 
for a more appropriate time to press their 
demands, meanwhile withstanding ‘present 
rains.” ** In angry response, Khrushchev him- 
self took up the attack against the young writ- 
ers for considering themselves “mentors of the 
youth” and advised Rozhdestvenski personally 
to learn from Gribachev.* 


The «50-50” Approach 


Everybody goes East, but we go West. 
—V. Aksionov (Ticket to the Stars) 


Perhaps the greatest transgression of official 
Soviet prescriptions has been committed by 
those people who have dared to adopt the so- 
called 50-50 approach where foreign contacts 
are concerned. This approach is based on two 
principles. The first, established by Yevtu- 
shenko during his travels abroad, calls for 
balancing criticism of things foreign with an 
honest criticism of deficiencies in Soviet society. 
The second, stressed by. Victor Nekrasov, con- 
sists of balancing criticism of Western ways 
with recognition of Western achievements. In 
line with the first principle, Yevtushenko con- 
sistently balanced (often on the same page) his 
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pro-Castro poetry with attacks on the survival 
of Stalinist practices in Russia. He used the 
same technique during his press interviews in 
the West.®*> 

On his part, Victor Nekrasov, in his travel 
notes from Italy and the United States, was 
careful to give a 50-50 picture of good and bad 
impressions. While from an American’s point 
of view his picture still seems slanted, it is, 
nevertheless, the most honest Soviet report on 
the United States since Ilf’s and Petrov’s Little 
Golden America of the 1930’s. 

The 50-50 approach is the biggest step 
forward taken by the new Soviet Westerners in 
their effort to establish really meaningful cul- 
tural ties with the West. Since the beginning 
of 1963, the proponents of such balanced views 
have been under strong attack as advocates of 
“peaceful coexistence in the field of ideology,” 
deemed to be especially damaging to the minds 
of youth.** As expressed by the mildly con- 
servative old poet Tikhonov: 


Our adversaries are willingly taking a course 
toward rapprochement, they have nothing 
against ideological coexistence. They know well 
that it will give them the opportunity to exer- 
cise influence over minds and tastes, especially 
in our young generation.** 


The struggle for the minds of the Soviet 
“fourth generation” is far from over. More- 
over, this age group probably has another 
twenty years to wait before it comes into posi- 
tions of real power and influence.** During the 
interim many of its members will be corrupted, 
many will adjust to whatever conditions exist, 
and many will forget their youthful impetus. 
Yet there is room for hope that the seeds of 
this generation’s protest against conformity 
will bear the fruit of a genuine liberalization 
of Soviet attitudes when today’s sons become 
tomorrow’s fathers. 


55 See Ivan Anisimov in Literaturnaia gazeta, March 
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Among Students in Moscow: 


An Outsider’s Report 


By Darrell P. Hammer 


good deal can be learned about the 
mood of Soviet university students, and about 
the regime’s attitude toward them, from the 
Soviet press. Much of what is known, for ex- 
ample, about “nihilist’”’ and “anarchist”? groups 
of ultra-revolutionaries comes from such un- 
likely sources as Komsomolskaia pravda (organ 
of the Komsomol, or Young Communist 
League). Yet the Soviet press has to be used 
with care since its function is not to communi- 
cate information but to communicate policy. 
What the press tells us about student behavior 
will show what the regime is concerned with at 
a particular moment; it may not tell us what the 
students are really up to. 

One of the most powerful tools for analysis 
of the Soviet press is the odnako principle. 
Odnako (Russian for “‘however’’) is the key 
word which often signals the essential message 
of a party pronouncement; the alert reader 
knows that “odnako”’ marks the end of praise 
and the beginning of criticism. The word 
might even be translated, ““And now let us get 
to the point.”” Up until then the mood is one of 
high optimism: in general things are going 
quite well (the pre-odnako description of a 
given state of affairs); but the post-odnako 
criticisms then become specific. The idea is 
that whatever is wrong is untypical, and a 
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deviation from the norm. “Odnako” thus is a 
semantic device which describes all failures and 
shortcomings as if they were isolated excep- 
tions. 

With this tool in hand, one can learn some- 
thing about the regime’s views on the younger 
generation by studying L. F. Ilichev’s speech to 
the Central Committee plenum of June 1963. 
Ilichev dealt at length with problems of youth, 
education, and ideology. It was a remarkable 
speech, because Ilichev discussed quite frankly 
the differences between generations, and he 
confessed that the aura of “revolutionary ro- 
mance” with which the party has tried to clothe 
the past was somehow lacking in the present. It 
is obviously harder to generate enthusiasm now 
than it was in the heroic age of the revolution, 
the civil war, and the first Five-Year Plan. But 
Ilichev insisted that the younger generation 
was still filled with enthusiasm for the work of 
“building communism”: 


There is no basis for sighing that, somehow, 
the “wrong generation has grown up.” Our 


youth has been and remains an active and bril- 


liant part of socialist society, devoted to the 
great ideals of communism. (Prolonged ap- 
plause. ) 


Then follows the signal: 

Life, however, gives birth not only to men who 
honorably carry out their duties. From time to 
time it casts up young people who, by their rot- 


ten attitude toward life, their fear of labor, 
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their Philistine manners and taste, fall into 
contradiction with the way of thought and ac- 
tion which is predominant in our country. A few 
young people take the great blessings won by 
our people at the expense of tremendous efforts 
as the normal state of things. They believe that 
they were born only for the pursuit of pleasure. 
There are still idlers, moral cripples, grum- 
blers, and “beardless skeptics” among our 
youth.* 


One can conclude from this statement that 
while the idlers, the skeptics, and so on may not 
be typical, they are certainly a cause for con- 
cern. 

The regime is committed to the view that 
“idlers” and “grumblers” among Soviet youth 
are the product of an “alien ideology.” The 
party’s reaction, therefore, has been mainly 
ideological: it has intensified its efforts to in- 
doctrinate youth (particularly university stu- 
dents), to screen out Western ideas, and to 
encourage Komsomol activists in a ceaseless 
campaign against nonconformity of all sorts. 
The purpose of this article is to examine these 
trends and, insofar as possible, the attitudes 
of the students themselves. The information 
comes in part from the Soviet press, and in part 
from the writer’s own experience as a student 
in a Soviet university. 


The Sin of “Indifference” 


The party likes to call ideology a “weapon,” 
and it is a weapon which cuts two ways. The 
enemy, or so the doctrine teaches, is ‘‘capital- 
ism’’—but “capitalism” takes on two forms. On 
the one hand, the ideological struggle is a con- 
flict with the “imperialist,” “bourgeois,” 
Western world. On the other hand, it is a con- 
flict with the Russian past. For Tsarism has 
been killed in Russia, but not quite buried. It is 
a convenient phantom which can shoulder the 
blame for all the shortcomings of the present 
system. Thus, in official Soviet doctrine the 
struggle against all manifestations of ‘“bour- 
geois ideology” is more than a struggle against 
Western influence. It is a part of the unending 
effort to eradicate all “remnants of the past” in 
the minds of Soviet men. In this environment 
the gravest sin is not direct opposition (which 
has the virtue, at least, of being easy to detect), 
but lack of interest, or what the Russians com- 
monly label indifferentizm. 

Now indifferentizm is not “indifference” in 
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general. It is an indifference to things political, 
a failure to respond to the urgings of the party 
line. It is not rebellion against Marxism- 
Leninism, but rather a vague belief that the of- 
ficial ideology is neither interesting nor rele- 
vant to contemporary problems. It is an 
attitude which finds many outlets among the 
students—in the behavior of the stiliagi, for 
example, or in the art of the “Marxist futur- 
ists’—but no real satisfaction. It really re- 
solves itself into the simple question, “Kuda 
nam dalshe ?””—“Where do we go from here?” 
Sometimes it leads to criticism of the regime— 
not, however, because the party fails to provide 
answers (for the answers are readily available, 
in easy-to-learn form, in the 1961 party pro- 
gram), but because the regime will not allow 
the younger generation to look for them on its 
own. 

Occasionally this attitude comes into the 
open, as it did in 1963 in a film violently con- 
demned and withheld from showing. The title, 
Zastava Ilicha (The Guard Post of Ilich), con- 
forms with the official doctrine, since it sug- 
gests that the youth of the Soviet Union are in 
the advance wave of a forward-moving society. 
But in contrast to the party-approved image of 
youth, the young men in the picture do ask, 
“Where do we go from here?” From what has 
been revealed about the film, its message seems 
crystal clear: they will find the answer by 
searching their own souls, and not by studying 
party dogma. 

There is a remarkable scene in the picture 
in which a character (Sergei) encounters the 
ghost of his father, who had been killed during 
World War II. The ghost tells the son not to 
have regrets about the past, but to live for 
the present, and the future. Sergei responds 
by asking his dead father for advice: 

“But how?” ; 

The father answers simply, “How old are 
you?”’ 

“Twenty-three,” Sergei replies. 

“Tam only twenty-one.” And with that the 
ghost leaves the scene. 

The writer Victor Nekrasov called the pic- 
ture “a great event in our art,” precisely be- 
cause it depicted so clearly the independence of 
the younger generation. But clearly a motion 
picture with this message is unacceptable to a 
regime which is still dominated by men of the 
older generation. 

This older age-group—which includes the 
senior apparatchiki—is understandably resent- 


»V. Nekrasov, “Po obe storony okeana” (On Both 
Sides of the Ocean), Novyi mir, No. 12, 1962, pp. 120 ff. 
Cf. Khrushchev’s criticism of Nekrasov and the film, 
Pravda, March 10, 1968. 


ful. Its members believe that they have created 
a unique social order, though at a terrible cost 
in hardship and deprivation. Now they see that 
their creation must fall into the hands of an 
ungrateful and uninspired younger generation. 
Of course the older men are not, for the most 
part, of civil war vintage. But they are from 
the generation which lived through the early 
Five-Year Plans, the purges, and World War II. 


Youth vs. Its Elders 


Some of the more sophisticated students will 
complain that this is exactly what is wrong 
with the older generation. It did live through 
the Stalin era—and kept silent. ‘‘The campaign 
against the cult of personality did more than 
just unmask a dictator, it unmasked a whole 
generation.” This is what one Soviet student 
told me, but it expresses the sentiments of 
many. Destalinization has undermined the 
older generation’s claim to authority. Why, 
after all, listen to men who have been so com- 
pletely compromised by their long silence in the 
face of unspeakable tyranny, men who survived 
when greater men perished? 

This degree of sophistication, however, be- 
longs only to a small minority. The prevailing 
mood of Soviet youth is indifferentizm toward 
politics and concern for the material things of 
life. The students are willing, when pressed, 
to engage in “political discussion” with 
foreigners—which usually means a mechanical 
repetition of the party line. Such political 
discussions always stay at the level of high 
generality, or else descend to attacks on the 
other, “capitalist’”’ system. Most Soviet students 
cannot discuss the policy-making problems of 
their own government, because they cannot 
conceive of policy as a choice among alterna- 
tives. They do not, except for a small minority, 
discuss politics among themselves. The conflict 
with the Chinese; the problem of industrial 
organization; the problem of greater incentives 
for the collective farmers; the allocation of 
resources: all these are questions of high 
policy, and at the appropriate time the regime 
will announce its views. Until then the uni- 
versity student, like other Soviet citizens, is 
not used to developing views of his own. 

Vsevolod Kochetov, in his novel Sekretar 
obkoma (The Regional Party Secretary) has 
described this attitude in a dialogue between an 
Old Bolshevik and a young poet. The old man, 
Chernogus, attacks the younger one for being 
“cut off from life,’ for extreme individualism, 
for ignoring the role of the poet in society. The 
poet, Ptushkov, breaks in to ask, ““What are you 
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trying to say? That ‘music and poetry are 
bombs and banners, a voice which summons the 
class to rise up in rebellion’? In the novel, 
Chernogus is very surprised by this reaction, 
and the dialogue goes on like this: 


Chernogus: That is about what I wanted to 
say, yes. In fact you have said it better than 
I could. But haven’t you ever thought about 
this ? 

Ptushkov: Yes, I’ve thought about it. But 
the time of bombs and banners has passed. The 
class struggle is over, and we no longer have 
any classes. We have only man, the individual. 
And man is always man. He has always been 
falling in love, and he always will. He has al- 
ways experienced joy and sadness, and he al- 
ways will. There will always be some who are 
happy, and some who are unhappy. There will 
always be jealousy, and sensuality, and— 

Chernogus: And sex? 

Ptushkov: Yes, if you want to bring this up, 
we have always had sex, and we always will. 

Chernogus: Then what is it that we did in 
October 1917? 

Ptushkov: Exactly. What did you do? For 
people like me—and I suppose for yourselves as 
well—you won the right to be one’s self, the 
right to be free in what one creates. For this, 
of course, you have our thanks, and many times 
over. But how long must you go on reproaching 
us, and reminding us of the good that you have 
done? * 


Kochetov is no radical. On the contrary he 
is one of the most conservative and strait-laced 
of Soviet novelists. But through Ptushkov, who 
is a transparent caricature of the poets of the 
new generation, Kochetov has managed to 
articulate their ideas. Ptushkov sums up the 
mood of the younger generation. Indifferent- 
izm does not mean opposition to the party; it 
means the desire to be left alone. 


Student Attitudes 


This outlook is a product of the system. In 
part it is an understandable reaction against 
the intense and monolithic internal propaganda 
—of which Soviet students have always been a 
prime target. In part it results from an envi- 
ronment which is in sharp contrast to the offi- 
cial propaganda image. 

In this image, the ideal student is an enthusi- 
astic and dedicated worker in the “building of 


3V. Kochetov, Sekretar obkoma (The Regional Party 
Secretary), Moscow, Molodaia gvardiia, 1962, pp. 177-78. 
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communism”; presumably, then, the ideal uni- 
versity is his source of inspiration, a treasure- 
house of science and culture. But there is a 
great disparity between the ideal and the real, 
and in practice there are two facts about Soviet 
universities which are rarely mentioned but 
which are well understood by all concerned: 
first, that the university is the surest road to 
advancement in Soviet society ; and second, that 
its doors are closed to a majority of Soviet 
youth. Indeed at Moscow University this is 
quite literally true, for the main buildings are 
carefully guarded to keep out anyone who does 
not have an official permit. The other universi- 
ties are not so obviously closed off, but it is still 
exceedingly difficult to gain admission as a 
student. For the youngster of lower-class 
origin, and particularly for the peasants, ad- 
mission to a university means a great deal of 
hard work, perseverance, and not a little luck. 

For the offspring of the elite admission is 
far easier. The fact is that the Soviet universi- 
ties, and especially the old, established institu- 
tions, draw most of their students from upper 
middle-class families. But even for the middle 
class, the competition is keen and often cut- 
throat, and there is a strong temptation to use 
every possible means to get in. Some parents 
have gone so far as to bribe a stand-in to take 
the entrance examinations under a false name. 
The case of Oleg Sarkisov, who “stood in” for 
examinations at Moscow and Leningrad at least 
seven times before he was finally arrested, is 
hardly typical.‘ 

Few Soviet families would take the tremen- 
dous risk of direct bribery; and anyway there 
are more subtle and not necessarily illegal 
ways to bring influence to bear on the admin- 
istration of a university or an institute. But 
the fact that Sarkisov was part of a ring oper- 
ating in more than one city shows how intense 
the competition is. In fact, the competitive ex- 
aminations have become, in student jargon, the 
konkurs roditelei, the “competition of parents.” 
Many students, rightly or wrongly, suspect 
others of winning undeserved favor because 
they enjoy the advantages of protektsiia (“pro- 
tection”), the academic version of blat. Such 
practices as bribery and protektsiia are prob- 
ably not widespread. But they are widely 
known, and they cause a certain cynicism about 
all examinations, and about academic life in 
general. 

Most of the students are not at the university 
to get an education, but to acquire a ““spe- 
cialty,’’ which is the passport to future success 


*“K Afine so vziatkoi” (Trying to Bribe Athena), 
Komsomolskaia pravda, Feb. aL OGL 
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— 3hakomoe snanne... Kanetcs, ato HHCTHTYT, KYAa MENA POgAHMTeNK B NPOWNOM rogy yCTPOHMH... 
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—A familiar building . looks like the institute 
my parents arranged for me to attend last year. . . 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Nov. 30, 1963. 


in the system. This is quite in keeping with 
the official role of the Soviet university, which 
is supposed to be a place of training, rather 
than a center for research and_ scholarly 
inquiry.” The student devotes his five years of 
university study to very intense but rather nar- 
row training in his chosen “specialty.” The 
distribution of job assignments on graduation 
depends more on his performance as a spe- 
cialist than on his general educational achieve- 
ments (though protektstia may be important 
at this point, too, especially in winning one of 
the more sought-after assignments). The sys- 
tem is inequitable, but there is little serious 
resentment among the students, for their own 
careers, after all, depend on the system. It is 
usually easy to justify a social order in which 
one’s own status seems secured. Thus one 
student can say of another, “Oh, he has pro- 
tektsuia,”’ without malice, in a perfectly matter- 
of-fact way. It should not be surprising, there- 
fore, that the student develops a vested interest 
in the existing system, but no interest in the 
official ideology. The ambitious student will try 


5It should be noted however that the relationship 
between the universities and the research institutions 
has been under debate for some time, and university 
administrators have complained of the separation be- 
tween higher education and advanced research. The 
regime has recently taken a new look at the problem 
and seems to have leaned toward the view of the 
universities; it has ordered that they be given more 
facilities for research. (Pravda, March 15, 1964.) 
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very hard to distinguish himself in his spe- 
cialty, but he will not invest very much effort in 
the political courses. 


Ideological Studies 


For many years Soviet students have been re- 
quired to take a series of courses on political 
subjects: (1) “foundations of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism,” (2) political economy, and (3) dialectical 
and historical materialism. These courses have 
accounted for roughly one-fifth of the stu- 
dent’s classroom time during his first four 
years in the university.* But the training has 
always tended to be a one-way monologue from 
lecturer to student, since the program makes 
no provision for the ‘‘practical work’”’ or labora- 
tory study which Soviet education stresses so 
much in substantive disciplines. 

The political courses are, by all accounts, 
the dullest in the university curriculum. Most 
students find the material a routine political 
ritual, to be learned and recited on appropriate 
occasions. But it is hardly anything to get ex- 
cited about. Forty-five years after the revolu- 
tion, diamat (dialectical materialism) has be- 
come a catechism and not an idea that deserves 
critical inquiry. Certainly it demands no emo- 
tional or intellectual commitment from most of 
the students. Thus the department of party his- 
tory has become, in student jargon, the “depart- 
ment of theology” (kafedra bogosloviia) ; those 
who take the indoctrination seriously are “agi- 
tators” if they are careerists, or “idealists” if 
they are naive. (One of my favorite souvenirs 
was given to me by a Soviet student. It is a 
copy of the official History of the CPSU, a book 
which was very hard to come by when it first 
appeared in 1959. My acquaintance had been 
lucky enough to obtain a copy to use in prepar- 
ing for his examination in party history. But 
once the examination was out of the way, he 
had no further use for it. He told me that the 
book was banal, dogmatic, and that anyway 
“the line will change in another year,” and I 
was welcome to it.) 

Now this is not to say that the average stu- 
dent does not “believe ” in the principles which 
he learns as “Marxism-Leninism.” But there 


6 This calculation is based specifically on the plan 
for Soviet law faculties for 1955-56 (Uchebny plan: 
spetsialnosti pravovedenie, Moscow, USSR Ministry of 
Higher Education, 1955). The general pattern has 
been much the same for all faculties, although a re- 
quired course in party history was added in 1959 and 
further supplements introduced in 1963 (see further 
in text). No account is taken here of the political 
propaganda which is introduced into other subjects, 
such as American literature or European history. 


are different levels of belief just as there are 
different levels of meaning and understanding, 
and the student’s level of belief is usually that 
of superficial and uncomprehending acceptance. 
He believes in ‘“Marxism-Leninism” because he 
is taught nothing else, and he rarely hears the 
doctrine challenged. On any occasion when he 
is pressed about his beliefs, as for example in a 
meeting with foreigners from the West, he will 
fall back on the teachings of the party line be- 
cause it may be the only argument he has. But 
he finds it difficult to relate what he has learned 
to his own life experience. He will probably 
decide, if he ever ponders the question, that it 
has no relevance at all. 

This prosaic and apolitical indifferentizm 
is just as serious, from the regime’s point of 
view, aS genuine radicalism. The “revolution- 
aries” are usually found out. The far larger 
number who are simply indifferent, on the other 
hand, have no commitment, seek to convert no 
one, and would be satisfied to be left alone. 
The regime has understood perfectly well that 
its internal propaganda was somehow missing 
the mark, especially with the students, and that 
major reforms were required. In 1960 the 
party officially admitted that its internal propa- 
ganda was “divorced from life,” narrow, unin- 
teresting, and at times unintelligible.” It has 
tried, since then, to overcome all these short- 
comings. 

But in dealing with the younger generation, 
the party has attempted to solve the problem 
simply by intensifying its indoctrination. A 
new course of “social studies” (obshchestvove- 
denie) was introduced in the schools. In the 
universities, students have been required since 
1963 to take a new course on “the foundations 
of scientific communism,” in addition to the 
now traditional courses on party history and 
Marxism-Leninism. The new course tends to 
concentrate on contemporary themes, such as 
“the transition from capitalism to communism 
—the path of development of all mankind,” and 
“the formation and development of communist 
society.’ There are two aspects of the program 
which stand out. First, for the time being at 
least, more time is given to “the foundations of 
scientific communism” in the universities than 
in the technical institutes. Second, the new 
course makes no pretense at training the stu- 
dents in Marxism. The instruction is supposed 


7 Decree of the CPSU Central Committee, January 9, 

60: “Ozadachakh partiinoi propagandy v_ sovre- 
mennykh usloviiakh” (On the Tasks of Party Propa- 
ganda under Contemporary Conditions), AKPSS v 
rezoliutstiakh i resheniuakh sezdov, konferentsti i ple- 
numov Tsk, Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1960, Part IV, 
pp. 593-94. 
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to be based on the “practical experience” of the 
Soviet Union and other countries in building 
socialism, rather than on the classical texts. 
The basic document for the course is the 1961 
party program.® 


Lure of the Material West 


Part of what the party calls “indifferentizm”’ 
is the exact opposite of “indifference.” It is 
the hunger for all things Western. In a closed 
economy with a perpetual shortage of consumer 
goods, almost anything from the Western world 
is not just exotica, but an important status 
symbol. (I once met a Soviet student who had 
somehow acquired a “flip-top” cigarette box of 
a popular American brand. The box had gotten 
a bit worn, but still he would take it out of his 
pocket with a studied air, carefully choose a 
cigarette—of Soviet manufacture—and then 
just as carefully close the box.) But it seems 
to me that the Western things which hold such 
fascination for Soviet students are just that: 
things, and not ideas. The young people are 
enthusiastic about American gadgets and hyp- 
notized by Western fads; they crave more of 
the mass culture of the Western world, but they 
have little comprehension of its political insti- 
tutions. 

I recall that in 1961, before the appearance 
of the new party program, some rather curious 
rumors were in circulation about what it would 
promise. One young man told me that he had 
“precise information” that the program would 
promise the construction of a hundred “Ameri- 
can-style”’ night clubs in Leningrad, to be built 
in the next five years. (Needless to say, the 
program contained nothing of the _ sort.) 
Another rumor circulating in Leningrad at the 
same time was the story of the “Finnish store.” 
There were several versions, all of them based 
(or so I was told) on “precise information.” 
The most common story was that the govern- 
ment had signed a new trade agreement with 
Finland, and that the Finns were to open a 
giant department store in Leningrad. The store 
was the Soviet student’s conception of para- 
dise: it would sell only the more sought-after 
Western products, such as nylon blouses, jazz 
records, spike-heeled shoes, and wash-and-wear 
suits. Another version had it that the store was 
actually operating, but that it was open only to 
high-ranking party members. Like the night- 


8 See “Studentam—marksistsko-leninskoe mirovozzre- 
nie” (For Students—A Marxist-Leninist World-View), 
Pravda, Jan. 22, 1964. 
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club rumor, the tale of the “Finnish store” was 
a myth—but it was a good indication of what 
many young people want, and what their 
dreams are made of. : 

The definition of “scientific communism” as 
based on “practical experience” could be of 
great long-run importance. Not only does it 
conveniently close the door to alternate inter- 
pretations of doctrine—whether of Chinese or 
revisionist origin—but it suggests that experi- 
ence, as defined by the party, is really more 
important than doctrine. The fact that Marx 
and Lenin have been eclipsed by ‘“Marxism- 
Leninism” is, of course, nothing new. A whole 
generation of Soviet intellectuals has been 
brought up on highly over-simplified manuals 
and very selective compendia, such as Lenin on 
the State and Lenin on Art. To the Soviet mind, 
“Marxism-Leninism” is just another word for 
the “general line of the party,’ and the intelli- 
gentsia has long accepted this. What is new is 
that “practical experience” is made the basis, 
officially, for indoctrination of the new elite. 


— Bet Ke sHaeTe, Kak mpowina Halwa \OHOCTe: xomMNM ronogHEle, paszaerbie... Tak nyctb xoTb 
AO¥Ka OMeHETCH KaK CnenyeT! 


Pucynok 8B. TOPREBA ff 


—You remember, of course, how it was in our youth: 
we went hungry and naked. . . Now, at least my 
daughter can get decent clothes to wear! 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Feb. 20, 1964. 


Still, it is paradoxical that Marx should be 
extravagantly praised as the greatest thinker 
of all time and the founder of “‘scientific social- 
ism,?’ while his works lie unread and _ half- 
forgotten.°® 


The On-Campus Activists 


What has been said so far applies to the great 
majority of university students. There remains 
a small minority. of activists who genuinely, 
and even enthusiastically, identify with the 
aims of the regime. They take the ideology 
very seriously, either out of careerism or out of 
sincere conviction. They are the “agitators,” 
and most of them are destined for careers in 
the apparat—not necessarily in the party, but 
also in the “public organizations” or the cul- 
tural establishment. The Komsomol is their 
unchallenged domain. (It is worth noting that 
the party organization, in practice, makes a 
sharp distinction between rank-and-file Komso- 
mol members, who include the great majority 
of university students, and the Komsomol 
activists. Through the Komsomol the activists 
dominate other youth groups which serve as 
agencies of social control, recruitment, and mo- 
bilization of opinion. The activists set the 
standard of behavior and of opinion, and they 
usually have the power to punish non-con- 
formity. 

The university has its own system of volun- 
teer police patrols (druzhina) and comrades’ 
courts, and they are run by the Komsomol activ- 
ists—just as, outside the university, these same 
institutions are controlled by the party. Their 
purpose is to enforce conformity in taste and 
in conduct, by means which range from per- 
suasion to outright intimidation, and the stand- 
ards applied are those of the socially conserva- 
tive. In fact, the comrades’ courts are 
commonly described by the students as a ‘‘con- 
spiracy against the younger generation.” They 
are officially charged with the duty of creating 
an “intolerant attitude’ toward deviant be- 
havior, and their purpose is obviously to dem- 
onstrate the power of collective action (under 
strict Komsomol guidance) against non-con- 
formists.'° A comrades’ court has wide powers 


9 This is not to deny that a small group of scholars 
has maintained an abiding interest in classical Marxism, 
and that a few students of philosophy have developed 
a new interest in the young Marx. But so far this 
interest has not caught on in the universities. 

10 Darrell P. Hammer, “Law Enforcement, Social 
Control, and the Withering of the State: Recent Soviet 
Experience,” Soviet Studies, Glasgow, April 1963, p. 379. 


to “censure” and to “warn” those who violate 
the Komsomol’s standards—but the standards 
themselves are somewhat vague. 

In practice almost any student whose taste 
in dress or in conduct is somehow “different” 
can be denounced as a stiliaga, and any stiliaga 
can be called before the university comrades’ 
court. The ultimate sanction, expulsion from 
the university, is not legally within the power 
of a comrades’ court, but its verdict and recom- 
mendations may carry great weight with the 
deans. 

The druzhina’s task is to maintain order and 
enforce what are called, in Soviet parlance, 
the “rules of socialist community life.” In 
practice the interpretation of these rules is 
left largely to the druzhina itself. A university 
druzhina is a patrol, usually of five or six men, 
carefully chosen on the basis of their having a 
good Komsomol] record. Their symbol of au- 
thority is a narrow red armband, worn on the 
left sleeve. The druzhina’s power is demon- 
strated by an incident which took place in Mos- 
cow in 1961. A Soviet student who went to a 
university party with a foreign student was 
spotted by the druzhina patrol and taken to an 
anteroom for questioning. Badly shaken by 
this experience, he made a hurried apology and 
went home. Subsequently the druzhina re- 
ported him to the dean, and he was again ques- 
tioned about “consorting with foreigners” and 
then let off with a stern warning. Now the 
point is that there is nothing in Soviet law, or 
in the rules of the university, or even in the 
rules of the Komsomol itself, which makes it il- 
legal to “consort with foreigners.” This was 
the Komsomol, acting through the druzhina, in- 
terpreting and enforcing its own concept of the 
“rules of socialist community life.” 


L. the activists limited their interests to pre- 
venting misbehavior and punishing vice, they 
might serve a useful purpose—provided there 
was a clear standard of what constitutes ‘‘mis- 
behavior.” But the real function of the ac- 
tivist element is to serve as a channel of con- 
trol and communication which extends from 
the party to the mass of the university students. 
Here the activists are far more effective than 
the indoctrination system, for while the obliga- 
tory political courses can be treated lightly, 
the activists cannot be avoided. They have the 
right to denounce, and the duty to inform. 
They also have the power to reward, since many 
of the privileges of university life are directly 
connected with “public work” (i.e., active 
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participation in the Komsomol). “Public work” 
may, for example, excuse one from the obliga- 
tion to help bring in the harvest in the fall. 
Three young activists with whom I was ac- 
quainted were excused in just this way, while 
a hundred of their fellow students were sent 
into the fields for three weeks. The “public 
work,” in this case, consisted of planning a gala 
party (sponsored by the Komsomol) to wel- 
come home the workers from the fields! 


That rarest of all privileges, a chance to 
travel abroad with a “delegation,” depends al- 
most entirely on a student’s record in the 
Komsomol. A student delegation may not con- 
tain only activists—but it will contain only 
those whom the activists find acceptable. One 
of the activists in a delegation will be appointed 
“senior” (starshii) and made responsible for 
the behavior of the rest. 


The activists in the university are committed 
to the official ideology because it is the key to 
success. A career in “public work” or in the 
apparat depends, in large part, on the ability 
to manipulate the symbols of the ideology. The 
activist must know the right answers to ques- 
tions about “peaceful coexistence,” or the “anti- 
party group,” or relations with China; he must 
know exactly why existentialism in philosophy 
or abstractionism in art are “bad.” He may 
sincerely believe that they are bad simply be- 
cause the party says so; nonetheless he must 
be able to defend this belief and so must learn 


the party’s official criticism. The activist can 
learn what he needs to know from the political 
courses and the standard textbooks, such as 
The Foundations of Marxism-Leninism and 
The History of the CPSU. He takes the process 
of self-indoctrination very seriously because, 
unlike the majority of students, he knows that 
his career depends on it. 

That agitators can hardly be considered 
“revolutionary” goes without saying: having 
sniffed the heady fragrance of power in the 
Komsomol organization, they are fully commit- 
ted to the existing order. But what of the other 
students? Generalizations are dangerously de- 
ceptive, of course, but if my own experience is 
any guide, I would tend to discount the “revo- 
lutionary” inclinations even among the more 
disaffected students I met. They may look back 
on the era of the revolution, the civil war, and 
the Five-Year Plans as a heroic age—but still, 
an age of the past. To be sure, a good many of 
them are contemptuous of authority and resent- 
ful of the numerous restrictions in which their 
lives abound. But resentment need not be 
equated with rebelliousness, and rebelliousness 
—to the extent that it does exist—is not neces- 
sarily tantamount to a political program aimed 
at the destruction of the entire political and 
economic order. Most of the students I knew 
were tired of hearing about the revolution, and 
bored by the ideology of the class struggle. 
In Ptushkov’s words: “The time of bombs and 
banners has passed.” 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


Education in China: 


A Survey 


By Robert D. Barendsen 


he Chinese Communists have now been in 
power for nearly fifteen years. This means 
that the regime is about to enter a period in 
which the graduates coming out of mainland 
China’s educational institutions at all levels, 
including colleges and universities, will have 
received the whole of their formal schooling 
under Communist rule. In general, such a turn- 
ing point may be considered an important mile- 
stone in the life of a new regime. If those in 
power have been successful in remolding edu- 
cation to serve the goals of the new order, it 
may signify the arrival of a stage in which they 
can afford to relax a bit; if, on the other hand, 
their educational policies have not been suffi- 
ciently effective in advancing those goals, it 
may augur continued concern rather than con- 
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fidence. As the Chinese Communists near this 
significant point of transition, it may be as- 
sumed that they are taking stock of the past 
fifteen years’ achievements in educational work. 
The time may therefore be appropriate for an 
outside survey and evaluation of these achieve- 
ments. 


Chinese Education in 1949 


When the Communists gained control of 
mainland China in 1949, they inherited an 
educational system whose basic outlines had 
been established in the 1920’s and reflected a 
considerable degree of American influence. The 
structure of the system consisted of a complete 
primary school of six years’ duration, a six- 
year academic ‘middle’ school divided into a 
three-year junior and a three-year senior sec- 
tion, and colleges and universities offering 
courses four or more years in length. In addi- 
tion, there were various kinds of vocational and 
normal schools roughly paralleling the middle 
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schools at the secondary level, as well as abbre- 
viated two- or three-year specialized non-degree 
courses at the collegiate level. 

In the 1946-47 school year, the last one before 
the resumption of heavy fighting between the 
Nationalists and Communists, there were about 
26 million full-time students in the system— 
some 23,700,000 at the primary level, about 
1,900,000 in all types of secondary schools, and 
approximately 129,000 at the collegiate level.1 
The great majority of secondary-level students 
(more than 75 percent) were enrolled in the 
academic middle schools, and substantially less 
than 10 percent in vocational schools. The dis- 
tribution of collegiate enrollment by fields 
showed appreciably more students in political 
science and law than in engineering, and 
sigificantly more in economics than in science. 
College students were enrolled in some 200 
institutions of higher education, of which ap- 
proximately one-fourth were of full university 
status. About one-third of the higher institu- 
tions were operated by private organizations, 
including religious groups. 

Although Chinese higher education had 
survived and even expanded during the war 
with Japan thanks to the courageous action of 
many of the leading institutions in temporarily 
transferring their operations to remote areas 
of Free China, the atmosphere that developed 
on the restored campuses in the interval be- 
tween 1945 and 1949 was often one of tension 
and restlessness. Some professors had been 
influenced by Marxism ever since it had cap- 
tured the attention of Chinese intellectuals in 
the troubled years after the decay of the first 
republican government. Many students had 
become fascinated by stories of Communist 
guerrilla exploits against the Japanese and were 
flattered by the intensive efforts of Communist 
organizers and agents to win their support. 
The climate of opinion in intellectual and stu- 
dent circles was frequently one of impatience 
with the seeming slowness and heavyhanded- 
ness of the Kuomintang government, and of 
sympathetic attraction towards the Com- 
munists, with their simplified explanations of 
China’s problems and their uninhibited prom- 
ises of quick solutions. 


The Communist Approach 


When it assumed power, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP) had no experience in op- 
erating a large educational system under 
settled conditions and had developed little in 
the way of pedagogical theory. However, firmly 
convinced that knowledge and theory stem 
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from practice, the party leaders proceeded to 
apply some of the fundamental concepts of 
Marxism-Leninism to educational problems in 
order to work out general policy guidelines. 
One of their basic assumptions was that educa- 
tion and culture, as part of the “superstruc- 
ture” of society, are mere reflections of the 
politico-economic base and, as such, serve the 
interests of the dominant social class. Educa- 
tion for its own sake, or for the sake of the 
individual, was rejected as a naive notion: ina 
proletarian-oriented society, education must 
serve the proletariat. As Central Committee 
member Lin Feng put it in a speech to a con- 
ference of party activists engaged in educa- 
tional and cultural work in June 1960: 


Our country’s cultural and educational under- 
takings ... are the instruments of the pro- 
letarian political dictatorship for educating the 
people in Communist ideology.? 


Besides political education, in the Chinese 
Communist view, the only justifiable kind of 
education is education for production (i.e., 
training for a specific vocation.) It follows that 
the goal of education is to produce individuals 
who are, to use the current slogan, “both Red 
and expert”—that is, who possess both a highly 
developed political “consciousness” and useful 
specialized knowledge or skills. The long-range 
aim is to bring into being a new crop of “work- 
ing-class intellectuals’”—educated workers and 
peasants free from the taints of a bourgeois 
background. But in the interim the regime 
realizes that it still need the talents of the “old” 
intelligentsia, and that it must devote consider- 
able energy to transforming these individuals 
into trustworthy allies. 

From the establishment of the new regime, 
the Chinese Communists were in a hurry to 
achieve these goals. They wished to spread their 
political indoctrination as quickly as possible 
and also to train rapidly the specialists needed 
to fulfill the regime’s ambitious plans to trans- 
form China into a modern industrialized state. 
In order to move quickly, they committed 
themselves to the simultaneous use of a variety 
of means, including. full-time, part-time, and 
spare-time education. In its most recent form, 
this policy has stressed the importance of pro- 
moting the establishment and operation of 
schools by factories and collective units such 


1 Data from Ministry of Education (ed.), Chung-kuo 
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as the communes, in addition to those run by 
the state. 

Above everything else, the Chinese Com- 
munists have always insisted that educational 
work should be under the firm control and 
direction of the party. Minister of Education 
Yang Hsiu-feng summed up the reasons for this 
when he stated, in an article commemorating 
the regime’s tenth anniversary: 


We consider political education in Marxist- 
Leninist ideology and the political tasks of the 
party the soul of all work in the schools.* 


Only through close party supervision, the re- 
gime believes, can it make sure that schooling 
will fulfill its political purposes. 

The basic elements of Chinese educational 
policy—the twin “Red and expert” goals, the 
simultaneous employment of a variety of 
means, and the insistence on strong party con- 
trol—have remained constant throughout the 
last fifteen years, although they have been ex- 
pressed in different ways and there have been 
occasional tactical shifts as to which of the two 
goals or which means should be stressed and in 
how direct a manner the party should exercise 
its control. 


The Early Changes 


During most of its first four years in power, 
the Communist regime devoted its energies in 
the educational field mainly to two tasks—re- 
orientation and reorganization. Political dis- 
cussion periods or formal] political courses were 
introduced at all levels of the school system. 
Teachers and older students were subjected to 
intensive ‘ideological remolding’ to ensure the 
“correctness” of their political views. Russian 
pedagogues and educational advisors came to 
China in increasing numbers, and Chinese stu- 
dents went to the Soviet Union for training. 
Soviet teaching materials were translated for 
use in Chinese schools. 

Two years passed before the regime an- 
nounced the basic outline of a new school sys- 
tem.* The structure of regular full-time educa- 
tion was modified somewhat, involving -a 
cutback of the primary cycle to five years and 
the shortening of many college courses. The 
regime’s preoccupation with speeding up the 
educational process at all levels was further 
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reflected in the establishment of special ac- 
celerated schools designed to permit adults 
lacking prior schooling to complete basic pri- 
mary and secondary education in as little as 
five years. Spare-time classes for adults were 
also instituted at this time, primarily to im- 
plement the regime’s mass literacy program. 

Special attention was paid to the expansion 
of secondary and higher education since this 
would produce quicker results in terms of in- 
creased numbers of urgently needed techni- 
cians. Enrollment in technical vocational 
schools at the senior secondary level was ex- 
panded more rapidly in the early 1950’s than 
enrollment in any other type or level of school, 
and these institutions were included in the 
jurisdiction of the new and separate Ministry 
of Higher Education set up in 1952. 

Certainly one of the most important changes 
in the early period was the wholesale reorgani- 
zation of higher educational institutions. Fol- 
lowing the Soviet pattern, most colleges and 
universities became ‘‘institutes” specializing in 
one field or several closely related fields, and 
their course work was divided into “‘special- 
ties” and “specializations.’”’ Particular empha- 
sis was placed on technological institutes, 
which immediately began to absorb about one- 
third of total new enrollment in higher-level 
education. Less than 20 collegiate institutions 
were allowed to retain “university” status en- 
abling them to continue offering a broad range 
of courses in the arts and sciences. In the proc- 
ess of reorganization, many of the old institu- 
tions were broken up, and foreign-affiliated 
schools, now officially regarded as instruments 
of “cultural imperialism,” were closed down. 
From the beginning, the regime assumed the 
authority to set annual quotas for admission to 
higher education in each of the various fields, 
and to assign graduates to jobs chosen by the 
state. 


Period of Stabilization 


The initial substantial revision of the educa- 
tional system was followed by an interval of 
relative stability between 1953 and 1957. The 
early attempt to shorten the duration of full- 
time primary and college education was 
abandoned, and the number of institutions of 
higher education remained relatively steady at 
something over 200. With the country’s efforts 
centered in carrying out the industrialization 
targets of the First Five-Year Plan (1953-57), 
the main emphasis in education remained on 
training more technicians and engineers in 
secondary schools and higher educational in- 
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stitutes. Primary school enrollment, after ex- 
panding markedly in the early years, was held 
down to a relatively small rate of increase 
during this period in order to save money for 
industrial investment and to allow time for the 
augmentation of facilities at the secondary 
level. The accelerated short-term courses were 
closed out after 1955, being replaced to some 
extent by spare-time classes at the primary and 
secondary levels. 

This period also marked the “high tide” of 
Chinese borrowing and learning from Soviet 
educational experience. Thousands of Soviet 
textbooks and teaching guides were translated 
and put into use in the schools at all levels. 

Toward the end of the Five-Year Plan, in 
1956, the educational network registered a 
sharp rise in enrollments. Not only were there 
striking increases at the higher and secondary 
levels, but the number of primary school stu- 
dents also expanded by an appreciable percent- 
age for the first time in four years.’ As the 
1956-57 school year began, the regime’s educa- 
tional policies seemed to be progressing rather 
well. 

Before the academic year was over, however, 
there were unmistakable signs of trouble on the 
ideological front. Teachers and students were 
among the most voluble critics of Communist 
Party leadership during the short-lived climax 
of the “Hundred Flowers”? movement in the 
spring of 1957. The official response was a 
strengthening of political education in the 
schools and a tightening up of political require- 
ments for entrance into higher educational in- 
stitutions, with the result that new enrollment 
at the college level dropped off sharply in the 
fall of the year. 


Impact of the Great Leap 


The launching of the ‘Great Leap Forward” 
in 1958 ushered in significant changes in Chi- 
nese Communist educational policy. Before the 
end of that year, the regime had issued a major 
restatement of its principles and goals in educa- 
tion and had taken steps to adjust to altered 
conditions. The rationale behind the changes 
appears to have stemmed from a combination 
of political and economic considerations. On the 
one hand, the regime was concerned about the 


> Statistics covering full-time and spare-time school 
enrollments for the years 1949-50 through 1958-59 were 
published in the State Statistical Bureau compilation, 
Ten Great Years; Statistics of the Economic and Cul- 
tural Achievements of the People’s Republic of China, 
at Foreign Languages Press, 1960, pp. 192 and 
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extent to which education was fulfilling the po- 
litical function assigned to it; on the other, it 
had misgivings about the high costs involved in 
the rapid expansion of educational . facilities. 
The approach evolved to meet these problems 
gradually became apparent in the early part of 
1958 and was formally announced in a directive 
released in September.* It called for an educa- 
tional policy based on three main principles: 
(1) education must serve the political interests 
of the proletariat; (2) it must be under the 
direction and control of the Communist Party; 
and (3) it must be combined with productive 
labor. ° 

The first two merely reaffirmed, with new 
emphasis, political principles which had guided 
the party’s approach to education from the 
start. The third also was inspired in part by 
political considerations in that the combination 
of study and productive labor was designed to 
further certain ideological objectives. More 
specifically, the regime hoped thereby to break 
down the Confucian tradition of looking down 
upon those who earn their living with their 
hands, to encourage intellectuals to take a new 
attitude towards physical work, and thus to 
promote the elimination of past distinctions 
between mental and manual labor, considered 
to be a prerequiste for the attainment of 
communism. 

The requirement that education be combined 
with productive labor was also designed to save 
money for the state. To implement the new 
policy, work “courses” were introduced into the 
school curricula at all levels. Students in full- 
time primary and secondary schools were re- 
quired to spend from four to eight hours of 
class time per week performing productive 
labor, while college students had to work an 
average of three months out of each year. Such 
student labor was performed either in small 
workshops or on farms set up by the schools 
themselves, or in nearby factories under con- 
tractual arrangements, and by the latter part 
of 1958 was reported to be making a significant 
contribution to national production. 

However, the labor programs instituted in 
the regular schools were of much less economic 
importance than those in the thousands of spe- 
cial “half-work, half-study’’ schools newly set 
up in 1958 as an adjunct to the school system. 
These schools, concentrated on the secondary 
level, were established and run by local col- 


6 Text in Chung-hua Jen-min Kung-ho-kuo Fa Kuei 
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lective organizations as part-time institutions 
where the students regularly spent half the day 
studying in class and the other half working on 
farms or in workshops operated by the schools. 
The schools were designed to be self-support- 
ing, using the income from student labor to 
meet their expenses. The most widespread and 
highly putlicized schools of this type were the 
agricultural middle schools, which offered rural 
youth a watered-down junior-middle-school 
(7th through 9th grade) education with special 
attention to vocational training for agricultural 
work. These multiplied rapidly from 1958 and 
by early 1960 reportedly numbered some 30,000 
with nearly three million students. They were 
hailed as an answer to the problem of making 
secondary education generally available in the 
countryside and also as an illustration of the 
virtues of the official policy of combining educa- 
tion and labor.® 

As another facet of the regime’s flexible, 
many-sided approach, all factories, mines, com- 
munes and other sizable organizations were 
ordered in 1958 to set up schools and classes, 
mainly on a spare-time basis, for their own 
employees. (Spare-time differs from part-time 
schooling in that the former is conducted out- 
side of, and in addition to, the usual full work- 
day.) Some of the larger economic enterprises 
were soon reported to be providing a complete 
range. of schooling, from literacy classes to 
college-level instruction. Thus, the interweav- 
ing of education and productive employment 
was complete, with schools operating factories, 
and factories operating schools. 


The Leap in Education 


Parallel with the establishment of a host of 
new schools of the half-work, half-study type, 
mainly at the secondary level, the regime 
claimed a spectacular expansion of facilities for 
higher education as well. An official news 
agency report stated that the number of full- 
time colleges almost quintupled in 1958, rising 
from about 230 to 1,065, and that an additional 
23,500 institutions offering part-time or spare- 
time courses at the college level came into being 
that same year.’ There were also some well- 
publicized experiments in setting up self-sup- 
porting institutions of higher education. 

The regime further claimed a remarkable 
upsurge in school enrollments at all levels. Ac- 


8 For further information on the half-work half-study 
institutions, see Robert D. Barendsen, Half-Work, Half- 
Study Schools in Communist China, Washington D.C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 

9 NCNA report, Aug. 31, 1958. 


cording to official figures, full-time primary 
school enrollment in 1958-59 reached 86.4 mil- 
lion (an increase of more than 22 million over 
the preceding year), or about 87 percent of the 
total primary-school-age population. Mean- 
while, secondary school enrollment rose to just 
under ten million (not counting two million 
enrolled in agricultural middle schools), and 
college students increased to 660,000, a 50 per- 
cent gain over the preceding year. Kinder- 
garten enrollment also rose spectacularly, re- 
flecting the placement of many additional chil- 
dren in nursery schools to enable their mothers 
to join the labor force. As regular education 
expanded, so also did participation in spare- 
time classes: altogether, over 70 million people 
were claimed to be enrolled, 40 million of these 
in literacy classes and most of the remainder in 
primary-level courses.'° 

The rapid growth of school facilities and 
enrollments during 1958 led the regime to pub- 
licize an optimistic new timetable for the 
further enlargement of educational opportuni- 
ties. This schedule called for the complete 
elimination of illiteracy among the working- 
age population by 1962, the universalization of 
junior middle-school education (through the 
9th grade) by 1967, and the opening of higher 
education to all those qualified for it by 1972. 

The 1958 educational reforms also encom- 
passed several important administrative 
changes. To implement the principle of direct 
party guidance and control, cadres were 
ordered to participate actively in the daily 
affairs of the schools, and large numbers of 
carefully chosen party functionaries were as- 
signed to top positions in educational institu- 
tions (especially colleges and universities). At 
the same time the central government’s move to 
economize by delegating much of the responsi- 
bility for lower-level schools to communes and 
factories was supplemented by a similar de- 
centralization of the administration of higher 
education, placing most of these institutions 
under the aegis of provinces and municipalities. 
Technical schools at the upper secondary level, 
which had formerly been operated largely by 
agencies of the central government, were also 
shifted to local control. As a result of these 
changes, the separate central Ministry of 
Higher Education became superfluous and was 
abolished. 

After the innovations of 1958, Chinese Com- 
munist education experienced a period of rela- 
tive quiet in 1959. For the most part, the sys- 
tem was engaged in adjusting to the changes, 
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although enrollments continued to grow, both 
in regular schools and in part-time and spare- 
time classes. By the 1959-60 school year, there 
were reported to be 810,000 full-time students 
enrolled in higher educational institutions, 12.9 
million in secondary schools, and 90 million in 
primary schools. Another 100 million were 
claimed to be enrolled in spare-time classes at 
all levels.1! 


le soaring enrollment figures were accom- 
panied, however, by some less auspicious de- 
velopments. For one thing, the officially 
reported number of higher-educational] institu- 
tions dropped back sharply to 841, without ex- 
planation. For another, there were indications 
of concern, especially in the universities, over 
what was happening to the quality of education 
under the new arrangements. 

Although the latter development seemed to 
suggest that some modification of the 1958 ap- 
proach might be in order, no basic change in 
educational policy was reflected in plans an- 
nounced by the regime in the spring of 1960 
calling for further alterations in the structure 
and content of primary and secondary educa- 
tion. The most important feature of these 
plans was a provision for the gradual shorten- 
ing of the 12-year primary-secondary cycle to 
one of about 10 years’ duration. The Chinese 
Communist authorities claimed that this could 
be carried out without detriment to the quality 
of schooling in spite of a concomitant increase 
in the time allotted to student labor and a de- 
crease in the hours of classroom study. The 
change was justified in essentially economic 
terms: since youths become physically mature 
at the age of 16 or 17, the school system should 
be set up so that they would be able to finish 
their secondary schooling by that age and be 
ready for full-time employment.?? 

That academic standards under the prevail- 
ing system were far from satisfactory was 
recognized even by the regime itself. The Min- 
ister of Education, for example, stated cate- 
gorically that “much of the mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry now taught in middle 
schools, in particular, is old stuff from the 19th 
century which in no way represents the science 
and technology of today.” ** A lowering of 
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standards in foreign-language instruction since 
1949 was also acknowledged. 

Implicit in the 1960 changes was the emerg- 
ing conviction of the regime that a growing pro- 
portion of Chinese students obtaining higher 
education would have to do so on a spare-time 
basis while occupying regular full-time jobs in 
production. In line with this view, further 
emphasis was placed on spare-time education 
through the establishment of a national super- 
visory commission to develop and coordinate 
activities in this field. Particular stress was 
placed on extending spare-time study at the 
level of higher education (where 300,000 were 
enrolled in spare-time courses in 1959-60, rep- 
resenting a doubling of numbers for the second 
successive year) and at the upper secondary 
level. At the lower secondary level, where the 
students were generally below 17 years of age, 
the accent remained on the part-work, part- 
study approach. Both television and radio were 
reportedly put to use in a few major cities to 
supplement the means of providing spare-time 
instruction. 

A final development of note in 1960 was the 
renewal of the mass attack on illiteracy—this 
time aided by the introduction of an official sys- 
tem of Romanization designed to facilitate the 
reading of Chinese ideographs. Despite the 
acknowledged failure of some of the earlier 
rapid literacy courses to produce lasting effects, 
the regime once again mobilized vast numbers 
of personnel to conduct the revived campaign. 
Publicity for the drive remained at a high pitch 
for several months and then fell off in the latter 
half of 1960 as the domestic economic situation 
became increasingly serious. 


The Retrenchment Years 


By the beginning of 1961 it was abundantly 
clear that the “Great Leap Forward” had 
stumbled to a halt. The party and government 
now began explicitly espousing policies of “ad- 
justment”’ and “consolidation” which had in 
fact already been the operating guidelines for 
a good part of the previous year. The regime 
was deeply preoccupied with efforts to restore 
critically lagging agricultural production, and 
it realized that investments in other areas, 
including education, would have to be held in 
check. An editorial in the central Chinese Com- 
munist youth organ in the summer of 1961 
frankly acknowledged: 


As our foundation is weak and agricultural pro- 
duction has suffered from natural calamities 
for several years consecutively, a greater de- 


velopment of our educational enterprise is im- 
possible at present.*4 


The same editorial cited roughly rounded na- 
tional enrollment figures for primary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education (presumably 
covering the 1960-61 school year), showing an 
overall enrollment nearly a million less than 
in 1959-60. 

Indications that the regime was shifting to a 
policy of retrenchment in education seem to 
have contributed to a deterioration of morale 
among students in the spring of 1961. But this 
was not the only factor. It would also appear 
that the cumulative effects of the stress placed 
on productive labor and political activism 
under the 1958 educational reforms had seri- 
ously affected standards of teaching and learn- 
ing in the nation’s schools, particularly at the 
upper levels. These conditions gave rise in the 
spring of 1961 to renewed official concern with 
the quality of education, finally leading to 
another important shift in policy. 

During the period of the “Great Leap,” it 
had been evident that the regime considered it 
more important to educate students to be thor- 
oughly “Red” than to be “expert.” However, 


What Price the Individual? 


Chinese education today is solely concerned 
with preparing the individual for service to 
his country. His personal predilections and 
feelings do not enter into consideration. Yet 
even in this undesirably narrow aim, Chinese 
education fails miserably because of its ex- 
cessive emphasis on politics and on intel- 
lectual enslavement. 

Country first! A noble aim; but this should 
be a matter of voluntary choice, not of com- 
pulsion. No man ever works so well as when 
he works with a will. Even asses refuse to 
work when they don’t want to, and camels 
will not budge when mercilessly overloaded. 
I have a deep pity for those whose educa- 
tional system denies them the right to choose, 
whose ‘choice’ of study, of profession, 
amounts to some superior body’s choice which 
they are forced to accept. It is a woeful thing 
for humanity when men in power anywhere 
in the world begin to rate their fellow men 
below asses and camels. 


—From An African Student in China, 
by Emmanuel John Hevi (See review, p. 44.) 


Foreign Minister Chen Yi, in a speech to a 
group of college graduates in August 1961, of- 
ficially announced a reversal of the emphasis 
and assured students that proficiency in spe- 
cialized studies would henceforth be the main 
measuring stick in their evaluation and place- 
ment.’> Press articles publicizing the new line 
revealed that students, teachers, and school 
administrators had indeed neglected academic 
work under the pressure of political and labor 
activities. In contrast, conscientious teaching 
and diligent study became the major points of 
emphasis in the 1961-62 school year. 

Efforts to improve academic standards took 
a variety of forms. Experienced professors 
were called upon to give greater guidance to 
young instructors and to participate personally 
in the teaching of basic courses. These steps 
were particularly designed to correct deficien- 
cies in the learning of fundamentals, which had 
been found to be common even among college 
students and graduates. Teachers were allowed 
more time for lesson preparation, for the con- 
duct of research, and for the guidance of gradu- 
ate students, who were being trained in in- 
creasing numbers at home because of the 
developing difficulties with the Soviet Union. 
Another change reflecting the growing Sino- 
Soviet estrangement was the official encourage- 
ment of a revival of the study of English in 
Chinese schools, where it had hitherto been 
subordinated to Russian. There was also a re- 
duction of the time allotted to productive labor 
and political activities in order to permit 
greater concentration on schoolwork by both 
students and teachers. 


New Shift in Policy 


Although efforts to improve the academic 
quality of school instruction continued during 
1962 and 1963, they were gradually over- 
shadowed by a re-emergence of the regime’s 
preoccupation with political indoctrination. 
Even during 1961 and early 1962, when indoc- 
trination was being played down somewhat at 
the higher education level, the regime had de- 
voted considerable attention to stressing the 
role of the schools in teaching younger children 
the “revolutionary traditions.” After the Cen- 
tral Committee Plenum in September 1962, 
however, the shift became more pronounced as 
educational institutions at all levels were called 
upon to devote greater energy to preparing 
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students for participation in the re-emphasized 
“class struggle.” By the spring of 1963, the 
pendulum had swung back so far that the cen- 
tral party daily, Jen-min-Jih-pao, singled out 
the strengthening of ideological training as the 
foremost requirement for improving the 
quality of education in the nation’s schools.*® 
This emphasis on educating students to be 
“class conscious” continued at a high level 
throughout the balance of the year. 

Along with the renewed stress on ideological 
education, there were signs that the regime was 
once again giving special attention to the role 
of productive labor in the educative process. 
Student participation in physical labor had 
seldom been mentioned in Chinese Communist 
mass media between the fall of 1961 and the 
autumn of 1962, but after the Central Commit- 
tee Plenum it gradually became a prominent 
topic again. By the summer of 1963, the regime 
was once again extolling physical labor, espe- 
cially on the farms, as the finest form of “class 
education,” and all schools were enjoined to see 
that their students had the benefit of this ex- 
perience. A _ related policy stipulated that 
many, if not all, new college graduates would be 
expected to work for a year or more in menial 
jobs so as to strengthen their ideological aware- 
ness before they assumed the specialized posi- 
tions for which they had been trained.’ 

The requirement that students participate in 
agricultural labor undeniably serves a voca- 
tional as well as a political purpose inasmuch as 
the regime has repeatedly stated in recent years 
that the great majority of those graduating 
from primary and secondary schools will have 
to be content to go to work in the rural areas. 
There also are indications that sizable numbers 
of students have been forced to cut short their 
schooling in order to go into agricultural work. 


Contraction of 


Educational Opportunity 


The fact that the release of annual statistics 
showing national school enrollments has been 
suspended since 1960, together with frequent 
reports of students returning to the country- 
side, suggests that full-time enrollments in 
1962-63 may well have been smaller than in 
1959-60. In relative terms, the retrenchment 
has presumably had the greatest impact on 
those in the middle-school age group, many of 
whom have apparently had to return to farm 


16 Mar. 27, 1968. 
17 See Kuang-ming Jih-pao [Kuangming Daily], Aug. 
12,1963: 
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work just before, during, or immediately after 
their secondary schooling. 

Some of those who had to discontinue full- 
time education because of the retrenchment 
measures have been able to acquire some addi- 
tional training in part-time and spare-time in- 
stitutions. Rudimentary instruction in the 
“three R’s’”’ has been provided in so-called min- 
pan schools (“schools run by the people’) set 
up cooperatively by the members of small col- 
lective units to make up for the inadequacy of 
regular school facilities. Basic lower-secondary 
schooling, with a strong practical and voca- 
tional orientation, has been furnished in the 
agricultural middle schools, which by the latter 
half of 1961 had been converted into slack- 
season schools operating during an abbreviated 
school year. Youth of college age unable to gain 
admission to regular full-time study in institu- 
tions of higher education have been encouraged 
to enroll in correspondence or evening courses 
increasingly made available by these institu- 
tions. Such courses offered by 277 institutions 
reportedly enrolled 266,000 students in 1961-62 
and produced about 40,000 graduates at the end 
of the year.*® 


oie statistical picture regarding full-time 
enrollment and number of institutions at the 
college level has remained cloudy throughout 
the last four years. Although some reports 
have stated or suggested that such enrollment 
has reached or even surpassed 900,000, this 
writer considers it more likely that the number 
as of 1962-63 was not appreciably greater than 
the 810,000 claimed in 1959-60. Information 
regarding the number of institutions is simi- 
larly obscure. Two Canadian educators who 
visited China in the spring of 1962 were told 
that there were then about 745 institutions °— 
some 100 less than had been reported in 1959-60 
and far less than the fanciful figure of over 
1,000 claimed in 1958. An article in a Chinese 
Communist English-language magazine for for- 
eign readers in early 1963 stated that there 
were then only 400 full-time institutions of 
higher learning.?° It seems doubtful that over 
half this reduced number would be recognized 
as such by the standards of any modern society. 


18 Ibid., Feb. 27, 1968. 

19 Geoffrey Andrew, “China: An Academic Ap- 
praisal,” The American Scholar, Summer, 1963, p. 383. 
The same figure was given by Dr. Andrew’s companion, 
President Claude Bissell of the University of Toronto, 
in an article in the Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1962. 

°0Chou Pei-yuan, “Higher Education in China,” 
Pee Reconstructs, Vol. XII, No. 2 (February 1963), 
p. 9: 


The Record in Retrospect 


It is difficult indeed to evaluate the effective- 
ness of Chinese Communist efforts in the educa- 
tional field over the past decade and a half. An 
authoritative assessment could only be made 
on the basis of a systematic and discriminating 
analysis of solid documentary data, supple- 
mented by the first-hand observations of quali- 
fied foreign specialists. However, because of 
the critical difficulties which have beset China 
in the last several years, a regime which was 
formerly voluble in publicizing its accomplish- 
ments has become reticent and close-mouthed 
about its internal affairs, confining itself 
largely to vague claims and hollow generaliza- 
tions. Moreover, it has not encouraged detailed 
on-the-spot surveys by impartial foreign visi- 
tors sufficiently knowledgeable about China, 
communism, and education to be able to inter- 
pret the significance of what they see and hear. 
In this situation, the outside observer can offer 
only tentative judgments. 

Few would criticize some of the things that 
the Chinese Communist regime has attempted 
to achieve by its educational policies—e.g., to 
counteract the traditional disdain for manual 
labor, or to place more stress on science and 
technology. The regime’s attempt to bring 
about a closer integration of book-learning, ex- 
perimental research, and practical work is also 
unobjectionable by any standards. The empha- 
sis on quantity rather than quality in an early 
stage of national economic development is like- 
wise defensible, and the resort to a variety of 
less-than-full-time schooling devices appears 
rational enough in this context. 

Up until 1957, the Chinese Communists made 
substantial progress in increasing the number 
of people with basic educational skills and in 
expanding the supply of middle and upper- 
middle-level technicians. The main problem at 
that juncture was the low level of academic 
standards, attributable particularly to an ac- 
knowledged shortage of trained teachers. 

The record since 1958 is not so impressive. 
The reckless expansion of schools and enroll- 
ments during the “Great Leap” placed an added 
strain on the supply of teachers and thus 
further lowered the quality of instruction. The 
expansion then gave way to a prolonged phase 
of stagnation and contraction under the impact 
of the severe economic crisis brought on, in 
large part, by the excesses of 1958-59. 

Viewed from the perspective of early 1964, 
the educational system of Communist China 
seems far from achieving its goal of turning 
out citizens who are “both Red and expert.” 


Despite the ubiquitous political indoctrination 
courses, the regularly recurring ideological re- 
molding campaigns, and the systematic ex- 
posure of students to physical labor, recent col- 
lege graduates—who have had almost their 
entire schooling under the Communist system 
—have been deemed by the regime to need 
further ‘“steeling” in order to become reliably 
“Red.” At the same time, the authorities have 
officially acknowledged that college students re- 
quire better training in fundamental theory 
and factual knowledge in order to become “ex- 
pert” in their particular fields of specialization. 


ae present conditions, weakness in 


specialized education poses a particularly seri- 
ous problem for the regime. The need for an 
adequate indigenous supply of thoroughly 
trained “experts” is now greater than ever be- 
fore, since China, in view of the break with the 
Soviet Union, must be prepared to provide its 
own advanced training without the help of a 
major developed country. As the training of 
most recent Chinese graduates has been exces- 
sively narrow, this task will put a heavy strain 
on the dwindling numbers of broadly qualified 
specialists capable of conducting basic research 
and guiding advanced students. 

By all odds, however, the biggest problem 
that has recently confronted the regime in the 
educational field stems from the imbalance in 
the national development effort. Educational 
expansion in the latter 1950’s was geared to an 
overly ambitious industrialization plan. By the 
end of the decade it was clear that this plan 
could not be supported by the resources avail- 
able from the relatively neglected agricultural 
sector of the economy. As a result, industrial 
investments as well as other expenditures, in- 
cluding those on education, had to be held down 
while special efforts were made to restore farm 
production by increasing incentives and mak- 
ing more manpower available. In the process 
of adjustment, a substantial number of schools 
were closed down, and enrollments were re- 
duced. Many students were sent to work in the 
rural areas, and their high expectations of at- 
taining better economic status, built up over 
the previous years, were dashed. There can be 
little doubt that these students are disgruntled 
with their lot in the countryside, and their 
disgruntlement may well have political reper- 
cussions. It is in this context that the stepped- 
up effort which the Chinese Communist regime 
has been putting into ideological education dur- 
ing the past two years must be understood. 
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BOOKS 


Enter N. S. Khrushchev 


By Jerry F. Hough 


UNEXPECTEDLY, perhaps, the publication 
of Khrushchev’s selected papers on agricul- 
ture* turns out to be an event of major interest 
to students of the USSR, for besides previously- 
published material—which makes up the bulk 
of the seven volumes—the collection also con- 
tains a number of heretofore unpublished 
speeches as well as nineteen memoranda ad- 
dressed by the First Secretary to the Presidium 
of the CPSU Central Committee. The work is 
therefore a source of fresh and illuminating 
information on many facets of Soviet political 
life in the post-Stalin period. 

Many of the speeches that have now ap- 
peared in print for the first time were delivered 
at closed meetings of high party and state offi- 
cials, and some of them reflect considerable 
frankness and supply useful new material. 
However, it is the memoranda that lend the 
collection its main interest. Some of them are 
formal presentations of proposals—e.g., that of 
January 22, 1954, on the virgin lands (Vol. I, 
pp. 85-100) and that of September 10, 1962, on 
the bifurcation of the party apparatus (Vol. 
VII, pp. 163-177)—but most are informal 
travel reports in which Khrushchev relates to 


* N.S. Khrushchev, Stroitelstvo kommunizma v SSSR 
i razvitie selskovo khoziaistva (The Construction of 
Communism in the USSR and the Development of Agri- 
culture), Vols. I-VII, Moscow, Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel- 
stvo Politicheskoi Literarury, 1962-63. 
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the Presidium his impressions of the regions 
he has visited and his ideas about needed policy 
changes. 

The size of the collection is staggering: there 
are over 3,400 pages of documents in the seven 
volumes. But the material is also rich, and in 
spite of the title there is something of value for 
scholars in many fields. 

A geographer, for example, would surely be 
fascinated by the memorandum Khrushchev 
wrote after his 1960 trip to Astrakhan (Vol. 
IV, pp. 137-150). It contains a thorough dis- 
cussion (documented with statistics) of the 
effect the construction of the Volga hydroelec- 
tric stations has had upon the water levels of 
the Lower Volga and the Caspian Sea, and upon 
fishing in that area. “The [local] comrades,” 
Khrushchev reported, ‘talk as if the hydroelec- 
tric stations were some kind of calamity for the 
country. Listening to them, one would think 
that it was necessary simply to destroy the 
electric stations” (Vol. IV, p. 142). 

An economist might be interested in a brief 
discussion of the forthcoming unemployment 
problems in the Kirgizian coal fields and of the 
failure of the central planning organs to pay 
any attention to them (Vol. VII, pp. 268-269). 
Or he might wonder (as did a pained Khru- 
shchev) how, in the planned, presumably ra- 
tional Soviet economy, Turkmen officials could 
undertake to design and build, at great cost, 
their own small Kara-Kum Canal steamer while 
similar vessels were being built much more 
cheaply in many other locations in the USSR 
(Vol. VII, p. 231). A psychologist might find 
interesting the great pride the officials took in 


showing this ship to Khrushchev, as well as 
the reasons why they so badly miscalculated 
their leader’s reaction. 


WHILE THERE ARE thus tidbits of interest 
to almost anybody, it is, of course, the problems 
of Soviet agriculture that are pressed most 
persistently and vividly upon the reader’s con- 
sciousness. The history of the long, painful, 
and unsuccessful struggle to improve Soviet 
agriculture comes alive, as does the passage of 
faded hopes: the hope of producing ten to 
eleven billion poods of grain by 1960 and of 
catching up with the United States in per 
capita production of meat; the hope that corn 
would solve the livestock problem, which would 
solve the manure problem, which would solve 
the problem of low yields; the hope attached to 
the countless reorganizations, each guaranteed 
to end the bureaucratic approach and to un- 
leash the creative energy of the Soviet collective 
farmer. 

With every disappointment another hope 
fades away. In 1953 Khrushchev wrote in his 
memorandum on the virgin lands that “there 
is every justification” to estimate that the new 
lands will produce “not less than 14-15 centners 
per hectare.” ! In 1954 he reported to the 
Presidium that ‘‘we can export grain even to 
the capitalist countries” (Vol. I, p. 303), and 
in the fall of 1958 he exuberantly predicted that 
“soon” grain production would be so high that 
the state would “buy grain from those collective 
farms that will sell it at the cheapest price” 
(Vol. III, p. 297). Yet, a little over a year later, 
we find the Soviet leader explaining to a group 
of representatives from Eastern Europe that 
“we still do not have necessary reserves of 
grain to satisfy the growing requests of the 
friendly socialist countries” (Vol. IV, p. 115), 
and in 1962 he sadly reports that yields in the 
virgin lands are only six centners of grain per 
hectare (Vol. VII, p. 191). In 1963—well, the 
volumes do not contain those speeches, but we 
are already quite familiar with their contents: 
after a disastrous harvest, grain must be 
bought from capitalist countries to feed the 
Soviet population, and the virgin lands experi- 
ment is virtually acknowledged to be a failure. 

The documents in this collection repeatedly 
remind us of the awful dilemmas that peren- 
nially plague Soviet agriculture. Scarcely a 
year passes without bad weather wreaking 
havoc somewhere in the USSR;; and if it is not 


1 Vol. I, p. 89, In 1962 Khrushchev spoke differently: 
“When we began mastering the virgin lands, we planned 
to get an average of eight centners of grain per 
hectare.” Vol. VII, p. 191. 


the climate that cuts through wishful harvest 
plans, it is soil erosion, or lack of capital and 
technology, or human mismanagement. Thus, 
not only better money incentives are needed for 
the peasants, but also funds for the construc- 
tion of housing and schools and clubs on the 
farms; not only a wider variety of modern 
machinery, but also better seed, insecticides, 
and weed-killers; not only more chemical fertil- 
izer, but also roads and trucks to transport it 
and warehouses and paper bags to protect it. 

But the collection contains more than such 
reminders. In the previously-unpublished se- 
lections there are many new facts and statistics 
which students of Soviet agriculture will un- 
doubtedly find valuable. Never, for example, 
has this reviewer seen such a frank and detailed 
official discussion of Stalin’s post-war agricul- 
tural policy as that found in Khrushchev’s 
memorandum on the virgin lands. In this re- 
port Khrushchev not only presented year-by- 
year statistics on actual grain deliveries, but he 
also broke the deliveries down by method of col- 
lection in order to document the gradually 
worsening position of the collective farmer 
during this period. 

The memorandum makes it clear that part 
of the farmers’ problem resulted simply from 
stagnation in production: 2,118,000,000 poods 
of grain were delivered in 1952 as against 
2,225,000,000 poods in 1940. But, more impor- 
tant, there also occurred a substantial change 
in the collection policy during this decade. In 
1940, 888 million poods were received from the 
collective farms in the form of obligatory de- 
liveries, 93 million in the form of purchases 
(zakupki), and 874 million in the form of pay- 
ments for MTS (Machine and Tractor Station) 
work (naturoplata). (The rest came from 
sovkhozes and “other sources.”) In 1958, only 
530 million poods were received in the form of 
obligatory deliveries, none as purchases, and 1 
billion 130 million as payments to the MTS. 
Khrushchev did not hesitate to spell out the 
meaning of this change: 


In contrast to obligatory deliveries and pur- 
chases, collective farms are not paid for grain 
delivered for payment to the MTS. In practice, 
a large extraction of grain for MTS payments 
under conditions of low productivity led to a 
situation in which little grain remained in the 
collective farms for distribution as payment for 
work-days, for the needs of the livestock and 
for sale on the market. (Vol. I, p. 97) 


In addition, the memorandum severely criti- 
cized the “‘incorrect planning of state deliveries 


of grain, under which the sum of the collective 
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farms” obligations for deliveries and MTS pay- 
ments significantly exceed the total state plan 
as well as the capacity of many collective 
farms.” In 1952, for example, the state plan 
called for total deliveries of 540 million poods, 
but the collective farms were assigned delivery 
obligations totalling 842 million poods. The 
same year it was planned that the collective 
farms pay 1 billion 57 million poods to the 
MTS, but the farms received bills from the 
MTS which totalled 1 billion 460 million poods 
(Vol. I, p. 98). 

Again, Khrushchev was quite frank in dis- 
cussing the consequences of this practice: 


Under such a system of planning, large arrears 
are accumulated in the collective farms’ ac- 
counts. ... The existence of large arrears 
gives the government the opportunity to pre- 
sent the collective farms with demands for 
grain delivery which are made independently 
of the obligations already fulfilled in the given 
year. From what has been said it follows that 
the existing norms for deliveries per hectare 
lose their significance in many cases, and grain 
deliveries acquire the character of surplus- 
accumulation (prodrazverstki). Such a prac- 
tice impairs the farm economy and the farmers’ 
confidence that a sufficient quantity of grain 
will remain for the public needs of the collec- 
tives as well as for distribution as payment for 
work-days after the obligations for the given 
year have been fulfilled. (Vol. I, p. 98) 


BESIDES FURNISHING new ‘information 
about Soviet agriculture, the volumes under 
review also provide fresh insights into the 
political techniques of their author and his role 
in the Soviet political system. To be sure, the 
generally-accepted image of Khrushchev’s per- 
sonality is not substantially changed by this 
work. The First Secretary continues to appear 
as a shrewd and self-confident leader with a 
masterful ability to combine humor and tough- 
ness in pursuit of his objectives. His speeches 
may not be delivered in classical Russian, but 
they do demonstrate an impressive capacity to 
play an audience—especially one assembled to 
discuss agricultural questions. 

The speeches and memoranda make clear, 
however, that the purpose of Khrushchev’s 
frequent trips to various parts of the country 
is not merely to harangue and persuade appre- 
ciative—if captive—audiences. The First Sec- 
retary seems to be a leader who learns easiest 
by seeing things with his own eyes and by dis- 
cussing matters with local officials. (Both in 
his speeches and in his memoranda he often 
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shows surprise at facts which one would have 
expected him to have learned before through 
briefing or reading.) In short, his travels are 
an extremely important means of acquiring the 
information needed to rule. 

It is also evident that Khrushchev goes to a 
good deal of trouble to ensure that he receives 
useful information during his travels. Not only 
does he constantly ask questions, but usually he 
also brings along staff members of the Central 
Committee Secretariat and assigns them the 
duty of collecting additional information or 
interviewing officials he does not have time to 
meet himself. Moreover, he frequently reserves 
for himself the decision as to which collective 
farm will be visited in a particular area. He is 
quite candid about all this: 


How many years I have been taken [to collec- 
tive farms]! I have experience in this business. 
It’s clear how they go about it: where they take 
me and the methods they use in giving me the 
runaround. I would select the collective farm 
myself, but sometimes the weather is so poor 
that we cannot turn off the road, and they take 
advantage of this. But if there is good weather, 
I say: “Turn here!,”’ and I go where I want. I 
drop in unexpectedly like snow on the head. 
(Vol. II, p. 95) 


Even when he is in his office, Khrushchev 
seems to have a thirst for information and a 
preference for obtaining it directly from the 
officials involved. As early as 1955 he re- 
marked: “It is well known to me that when I 
began working in the Central Committee after 
the death of Stalin some comrades expressed 
dissatisfaction because-they were asked about 
so-called “details’’ in the Central Committee” 
(Vol. II, p. 126). He raised the point not to 
apologize but to demand that all party secre- 
taries follow his example in order to acquire a 
detailed knowledge of their regions. 


THERE ARE THOSE who believe that despite 
his constant efforts to be informed Khrushchev 
has never understood the complex nature of 
agricultural problems nor the economic pre- 
requisites of agricultural development. They 
contend that Khrushchev has the “Bolshevik 
notion” that everything can be solved easily if 
only the magic form of organization is dis- 
covered, if only the right organizers are ap- 
pointed. 

To this reader at least the Khrushchev who 
emerges from these seven volumes is not such a 
foolish optimist. True, he keeps proclaiming 
with each reorganization that the perfect solu- 


tion has been found and that each collective 
farm can be a “Kalinovka” if only good chair- 
men can be appointed. Yet, often he also demon- 
strates an understanding of the needs of agri- 
culture that is quite inconsistent with some of 
his more simplistic statements. 

Without doubt Khrushchev has often been 
told what steps are required to promote agricul- 
tural development. Consider, for example, the 
following passage from his speech addressed in 
February 1960 to representatives from Eastern 
Europe: 


I should say to you that when we prepared for 
this [December 1959] plenum [of the Central 
Committee], our agricultural organs—the agri- 
cultural departments of the Central Committee 
for the union republics and for the RSFSR as 
well as the Ministry of Agriculture—worked 
out fairly sweeping suggestions for the develop- 
ment of all branches of agriculture in the Soviet 
Union. We turned these suggestions down. 
(Vol. IV, p. 109) 


The precise nature of the suggestions is not 
revealed, but the First Secretary was probably 
referring to one of them when he stated at the 
December 1959 plenum: ‘In order to replace 
the necessary amount of organic fertilizer by 
mineral fertilizers, we would have to build 
many new plants and invest tens of billions of 
rubles in this area” (Vol. IV, p. 80). It is clear 
that Khrushchev rejected then the idea of a 
crash program in mineral fertilizer production, 
not because he considered the plan inherently 
unsound, but because it was inexpedient in 
terms of other programs. ‘Of course,” he de- 
clared on the same occasion, “we cannot yet 
take this path. We cannot produce as much 
mineral fertilizer as is needed” (Vol. IV, p. 80). 

Khrushchev returned to the same problem in 
the summer of 1962 when he explained the 
reasons for the government’s raising of the 
price of meat. He spoke of the need to increase 
the peasants’ incentives and of the difficulty of 
doing this given the excess purchasing power 
already in the hands of the population (Vol. 
VII, p. 33). He admitted that the decision to 
raise prices was unpleasant for the population, 
and that it had not been a pleasant decision to 
make. Then, however, he added: 


Of course, our enemies, the enemies of the so- 
cialist order, would have wanted another deci- 
sion. And there could have been another dect- 
sion. What kind of decision would this have 
been? To assign additional large-scale appro- 
priations for the development of livestock at the 
expense of industry and at the cost of reducing 


capital investment for the country’s defense. 
This our enemies would have wanted. But, com- 
rades, such a decision would have retarded the 
development of our industry and would have 
undermined the defense capacity of the country. 
With such a decision we would have created 
conditions which our enemies await. This we 
cannot do. (Vol. VII, pp. 36-37) 


In the light of such statements, we must be 
very careful before attaching too much signifi- 
cance to Khrushchev’s declarations of faith in 
certain forms of organization, or the effective- 
ness of virtuous collective farm chairmen and 
the “laboring enthusiasm of the masses.” After 
a leader has made a particular investment deci- 
sion, it costs very little to emphasize other 
measures which do not involve capital expendi- 
tures. Indeed, such a practice may be shrewd 
political tactics serving many useful functions 
—including that of distracting attention from 
the original investment decision. 

What is more, statements such as that quoted 
above should make one hesitate before assert- 
ing that Khrushchev is the beleaguered leader 
of a “consumer bloc” in the Presidium, or, for 
that matter, the head of any beleaguered fac- 
tion. These collected papers—particularly 
Volume VII with its eleven memoranda to the 
Presidium written between August 1962 and 
March 1963—suggest that Khrushchev enjoys 
a position of authority in the leadership that is 
unique and decisive. 


THE MOST STRIKING evidence about the 
First Secretary’s dominant role is found in a 
series of six previously-unpublished speeches 
and five memoranda to the Presidium dating 
from his trip to Central Asia in late September 
and early October 1962.2, (Two of the memo- 
randa were written during the trip, three after- 
wards.) On the basis of these materials, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the decision 
to create a unified economic administration in 
Central Asia was made by Khrushchev per- 
sonally during the trip. Moreover, the docu- 
ments indicate that Khrushchev had sufficient 
authority at the time to tell the Central Asians 
about his decisions before consulting or even 


2The date is worth noting for two reasons. In the 
first place, this is a period in which some believe that 
Khrushchev’s power was at a low point. See, e.g., 
Leon Smolinski and Peter Wiles, “The Soviet Plan- 
ning Pendulum,” Problems of Communism, No. 6 (Nov- 
Dec.), 1963, p. 41. In the second place, this is the 
period when the missile buildup in Cuba was beginning 
to approach its climax. Khrushchev’s jovial attitude 
towards the end of his trip demonstrates a remarkable 
ability to conceal concern over a potentially grave inter- 
national situation. 
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informing other members of the Presidium. 

The trip to Central Asia began in Turk- 
menia, and the conditions in that republic seem 
to have genuinely shocked Khrushchev. The 
primitive nature of irrigation construction 
there in comparison with that in the Hungry 
Steppe in Uzbekistan, the backward state of 
agriculture on the state farm which he visited 
(and it was one of the best in the republic) , the 
farm officials’ total lack of familiarity with the 
work of the cotton research institute in Tash- 
kent—all this appeared to catch him by sur- 
prise. Khrushchev’s conversation with the 
leading Turkmen officials at the state farm 
turned into a severe interrogation punctuated 
by severe expressions of dissatisfaction with 
most of the answers (Vol. VII, pp. 184-196). 
As the talks at the sovkhoz continued, Khru- 
shchev seemed slowly to reach the conclusions 
about a unified Central Asian administration 
which he expounded throughout the rest of his 
trip. He spoke first of the need for coordinated 
scientific research, then of the need for general 
supervision in the realm of cotton growing, 
then of the need for common direction of all 
economic activity. 


AFTER leaving the state farm, Khrushchev 
turned the various gatherings in Turkmenia, 
Tadzhikistan, and Uzbekistan into forums of 
plebiscitary democracy. In his speeches he 
persistently raised the question of a unified 
administration, always professing to do so in 
order to see “how you react” (Vol. VII, p. 216). 
He would describe his ideas on the subject and 
then declare: “If you agree, then I would like 
to prepare a memorandum for the Central 
Committee, leaning on your opinion. What do 
you think, will this be useful?” And always 
“the voices” answered, “Useful!’’ (Vol. VII, 
p. 232). (Itis striking to observe the eagerness 
with which all the officials in Central Asia— 
including those interviewed by the Central 
Committee staff—welcomed Khrushchev’s pro- 
posals—proposals that were certain to reduce 
their power and independence.) 


By the time he reached Uzbekistan, Khru- 
shchev was in high spirits, and his performance 
became polished: 


Now I would like to talk with you about some 
other organizational questions. I already have 
touched upon them in my conversations with 
the Turkmen and the Tadzhiks. And they sup- 
ported me. As you see, I have support. (Gay 
animation.) True, today Kazakhs and Uzbeks 
—representatives of the two large republics— 
are present, and they can overcome us. But we 
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will fight, and I think that they will support us 
too. (Animation in the hall, applause.) (Vol. 
VII, p. 228) 


Although he had already stated several times 
that the cotton-growing regions of southern 
Kazkhstan would also be supervised by the 
Central Asian Cotton Administration, he re- 
turned to the subject at the major conference 
in Tashkent which concluded his trip: 


It ts possible that we ought to subordinate even 
the cotton-sowing regions of Kazakhstan to this 
production administration. What is your 
opinion of this, Comrade Kunaev?” [Kunaev 
was the First Party Secretary in Kazakhstan 
and a member of the CPSU Centra] Committee. ] 
D. A. Kunaev: Correct! 

N.S. Khrushchev: There, you see, the Kazakhs 
agree. (Vol. VII, p. 245) 


KHRUSHCHEV WAS careful to gain the 
unanimous “support” of the Central Asians, but 
he apparently did not bother to consult with 
the Presidium before seeking this “support.” 
Indeed, the First Secretary went out of his way 
to emphasize this point. For example, speaking 
to a group of Uzbek cotton scientists about the 
creation of a Central Asian Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Committee, he remarked: “I still have not 
expressed this idea to the members of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee” (Vol. VII, 
p. 232). The next day, talking about the or- 
ganization of irrigation construction, he said: 
“When I visited the Turkmen, I presented to 
them my ideas on this question. Afterwards 
[italics added] I wrote a memorandum to the 
Central Committee with some suggestions” 
(Vol. VII, p. 235). 

The memoranda Khrushchev wrote at that 
time confirm the sequence of events described 
in his speeches. He began his first memoran- 
dum by saying: “I should like to convey to the 
members of the Presidium some thoughts that 
occurred to me during my visit in Turkmenia” 
(Vol. VII, p. 197). Later he continued: 


I must say that there is very much unnecessary 
parallelism in the industrial production of these 
republics and much primitiveness in the work 
of the industrial enterprises. . . . The more I 
become acquainted with the conditions on the 
spot, the more firmly I conclude that it is neces- 
sary to create a single sovnarkhoz. ... When 
I am in Tadzhikistan and Uzbekistan, I will 
consult on this question with the Tadzhik and 
Uzbek comrades, I will listen to their ovinions, 
and upon my return to Moscow we will discuss 


all this in the Presidium of the Central Commit- 
tee. Now I am saying all of this in order to 
raise the question (v poriadke postanovki vop- 
rosa), not to pronounce final judgment. .. . 
The sharp difference in the level of farming 
in Turkmenia as compared with Uzbekistan 
and Tadzhikistan suggested to me the necessity 
of creating a single production-agricultural ad- 
ministration for the republics of Central Asia. 
... 1 express my thoughts about the creation 
of such a production administration as a sug- 
gestion for the time being. During my visit 
here, and also in Tadzhikistan and Uzbekistan, 
I will talk about this question with people on the 
spot, with the party aktiv, with the agricultural 
officials. .. . When I return to Moscow, my 
ideas on this question will be more complete 
and I will report on them to the Presidium of 
the Central Committee. (Vol. VII, pp. 200-203) 


While Khrushchev would always be deferen- 
tial in his memoranda to the Presidium and 
would preface his remarks with phrases such as 
“if the Presidium approves” (Vol. VIII, p. 256), 
he had clearly made the decisions on the eco- 
nomic administration of Central Asia long be- 
fore he returned to Moscow. Even many of the 
details of the final decision were worked out and 
announced in Central Asia, including the name 
of the man who was being ‘‘recommended”’ to 
head the agricultural administration. Indeed, 
Khrushchev predicted that after reporting his 
proposals to the Presidium, “we will take a 
corresponding decision” (Vol. VII, p. 244), and 
the prediction proved to be eminently correct. 

We do not know, of course, what discussion 
in the Presidium preceded the trip to Central 
Asia, and one cannot exclude the possibility 
that the question of administrative reorganiza- 
tion had been raised then. It is certainly true 
that the idea of amalgamating economic re- 
gions had been ‘in the air” for some time. Yet, 
as one reads and rereads these fascinating one 
hundred pages, the strong impression prevails 
that the subject had not been much discussed 
before Khrushchev’s departure from Moscow. 
True, the First Secretary may have been guilty 


of false pretenses while speaking in Central 
Asia, but this explanation cannot possibly be 
applied to the language of his memoranda. And 
to suggest that these documents have been 
“creatively” edited is to assume that Khru- 
shchev’s role is even more dominant than the 
memoranda suggest. 


SINCE THE DECISION in Central Asia is the 
only one thoroughly documented in the volumes 
under review, we do not know whether it is a 
typical example of Soviet policy making. There 
are, however, other scattered pieces of evidence 
in the collection which also suggest that deci- 
sion making in the Soviet Union is still a far 
more personalized process than one would ex- 
pect in a bureaucratic society. Again and again, 
administrative action appears to depend upon 
what the First Secretary sees, whom he con- 
sults, how he interprets reality. By the time 
we reach Volume VII, it somehow no longer 
seems fantastic to read that the failure of the 
Soviet Union to have a soybean harvester in 
1961 was in large part the result of Khru- 
shchev’s failure to realize that such a machine 
existed in the United States. If Western spe- 
cialists have long believed that initiative in the 
Soviet system can too frequently flow only from 
the center, then these papers suggest that too 
frequently it must flow from the very top. 

It is almost always difficult to bring a review 
of an extensive collection of documents such as 
this to a timely conclusion; invariably there re- 
main other passages worthy of quotation, other 
points deserving of discussion. This reviewer 
has focussed attention on some of the political 
implications of the Khrushchev papers, neglect- 
ing thus much of the data that would be of 
interest to, say, an agricultural economist. Yet, 
if the impression has been conveyed that there 
is a wealth of valuable materials in these un- 
wieldy seven volumes and that courageous 
students of the Soviet Union will be amply re- 
warded if they plunge into that sea of words, 
the purpose of this review will have been 
realized. 
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Reviewed by F. J. M. Feldbrugge 


SINCE ADMINISTERING the law is a rela- 
tively cumbersome process involving loss of 
time and money, people are tempted again and 
again by the vision of a society which would do 
away with law altogether, or at least rigidly 
restrict its application, in favor of solving 
disputes in a simpler and more direct way, 
without troublesome formalities. This aspira- 
tion, nourished more or less nostalgically every- 
where as a natural reaction to the existence of 
a formal legal order, finds an additional stimu- 
lus in the Marxian ideology with its concepts 
of the eventual withering away of state and law 
and their replacement by administration 
through informal social action. 

In his Settling Disputes in Soviet Society, 
Professor Hazard examines what he terms the 
formative years of legal institutions in the 
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USSR—~.e., the first post-revolutionary years 
when aversions to the old legal system and the 
desire to introduce novel ways of regulating 
social relations were strongest. Tsarist law was 
abolished completely, but the Soviet govern- 
ment soon realized that it could not dispense 
with the courts. Within a few weeks after the 
revolution, new Soviet courts were set up and 
staffed with lay judges who were to try cases 
according to their “revolutionary conscience,” 
without relying on codes of law. However, this 
Arcadian situation did not last, and it was only 
a few years before the Soviet Union possessed 
a complicated system of courts trying cases 
according to precise rules of procedure and 
guided by a number of codes regulating all the 
main branches of law. 

Mr. Hazard offers two possible explanations 
of this development: first, that it is very prob- 
able that a modern society cannot function 
without an elaborate system of laws and courts; 
and, secondly, that the people who played the 
key part in fashioning the Soviet legal system 
were themselves lawyers. It was clearly the 
opinion of these men that law should play an 


important role in the construction of a Com- 
munist society. In many cases they preferred 
the use of legal institutions to other means of 
social control; they succeeded in having the 
revolutionary tribunals abolished in favor of 
the ordinary courts, and they achieved a tempo- 
rary eclipse of the Cheka (secret police). 

On the other hand, it would be wrong to 
assume that the professional lawyers as a 
group were opposed to certain basic tenets of 
the new political order. Those lawyers who 
were most influential in the formation of Soviet 
law were themselves close to the political sum- 
mit; and Lenin himself took an active part in 
the elaboration of the first Soviet statutes. The 
minds of these men reflected both revolutionary 
fervor and aversion to disorder—as well as the 
latent conflict inherent in this combination. As 
Mr. Hazard points out (p. 482), “they were 
revolutionaries in their loyalties to the political 
regime of Bolshevism, but they seem to have 
been imbued at the same time with a desire to 
progress in orderly fashion towards com- 
munism.” 

From the years described by Professor 
Hazard to the present day, the path of Soviet 
law has been tortuous and eventful. Yet, basic 
features of character acquired in early child- 
hood are not easily effaced—not even in the 
Soviet Union. At this moment, as a reaction 
against the cult of the living Stalin (or in an 
effort to recapture lost revolutionary fervor’), 
there is a conscious tendency in Soviet political 
life to return to the first years after the revolu- 
tion, accompanied by a cult of the embalmed 
Lenin. In economic and social development, as 
well as in the legislation connected with it, 
much has happened in the Soviet Union since 
1917; in the basic Soviet views on law, there 
has been much less change. 


THE PRESENT situation of Soviet law is 
discussed by Professor Harold Berman in 
Justice in the USSR, a revised edition of his 
earlier Justice in Russia, published in 1950. 
Obviously, enough has happened since then to 
warrant a new edition; the death of Stalin and 
ensuing developments left their imprint, and 
the extensive legislative reforms effected since 
1958 have markedly changed the face of Soviet 
law. But if one should ask whether the law 
has been altered beyond recognition, the 
answer is “No.” For, as Professor Berman 
notes, ‘despite the very substantial changes 
which they [Stalin’s successors] introduced, 
the Soviet legal system remained Stalinist in its 
basic structure and its basic purposes” (p. 67). 

This quotation also suggests what sort of 


changes did take place. In some cases it was 
necessary to adapt the law to new situations; 
in others, new forms had to be elaborated. The 
emergence of new types of economic crime 
elicited a sharp legislative reaction—reflecting, 
in the author’s view, the temptation of a 
planned economy to take Draconian measures 
against private enterpreneurial activity leading 
to the accumulation of personal wealth (p. 
151). In this light, another statement by Ber- 
man to the effect that the individual victims of 
these severe measures need not command our 
sympathies (“They were, presumably, scoun- 
drels,’”” p. 86) sounds unduly harsh. Among 
them, admittedly, there were ordinary swind- 
lers, but there were also persons guilty of noth- 
ing more than trying to make a little extra 
money through private enterprise—and, in any 
case, to impose capital punishment for economic 
crimes under normal circumstances is barbaric. 

Mr. Berman’s study is written in a lively, 
vigorous style, and a reviewer can hardly be 
expected to resist the temptation to repeat some 
of the terse phrases in which the book abounds. 
For instance: ‘What the state owns, nobody 
owns. Everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness” (p. 98)—a statement to be contemplated 
not only by Soviet politicians. Of course, it is 
not the author’s intention (I assume) to ad- 
vocate the abolition of all state property, but 
his remark points to an inherent psychological 
disadvantage of property without an “owner” 
(that is, a person, or persons, having specific 
powers with regard to such property and able 
to profit from it). 

The matter of economic crimes is illustrative 
of another aspect of Soviet law: the tension 
between long-term evolution and short-term re- 
quirements. Present-day economic crime in the 
Soviet Union is the child of a long economic 
and social evolution, a structural phenomenon 
of Soviet society. The legislative reaction to it, 
however, does not offer an adequate, much less 
an effective, answer; indeed, it cannot very 
well do so because, to quote Professor Berman 
again, “the Soviets are stuck with Marxist 
slogans which do not correspond to the underly- 
ing economic and legal realities either of their 
society or of ours” (p. 158). 

The Soviet response, in short, was crude and 
panicky. Barely a few months after the enact- 
ment of the new Criminal Code of the RSFSR 
(in October 1960), the central government 
issued a series of decrees drastically increasing 
the penalties for various economic crimes—cur- 
rency speculation and other proscribed finan- 
cial dealings, counterfeiting, theft of socialist 
property, planning frauds, etc. In serious cases 
of most of these crimes, the death penalty could 
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be applied. Obviously, those in power had be- 
come irritated by the growth of particular 
forms of economic activity, and their reaction, 
primitive but not unusual, was to step up the 
penalties. In doing so, however, they ignored 
the deep-rooted origins of these activities and 
failed to come to grips with the real problem— 
namely, that some people just like to make 
money, and that the structural shortcomings 
of a Soviet-type economy offer vast opportuni- 
ties to such people. 


MR. BERMAN’S “interpretation of Soviet 
law” (the subtitle of his book) endeavors to 
explain that law as the product of three compo- 
nents: Communist ideology, the Russian heri- 
tage, and the “parental’’ attitude of the state. 
Under these three headings all the main aspects 
and branches of Soviet law pass in review. 
About the parental character of the law he says: 


Soviet law cannot be understood unless it is 
recognized that the whole Soviet society itself 
is conceived to be a single great family, a gi- 
gantic school, a church, a labor union, a busi- 
ness enterprise. The state stands as its head, as 
the parent, the teacher, the priest, the chair- 
man, the director. As the state, it acts officially 
through the legal system, but its purpose in so 
acting is to make its citizens into obedient chil- 
dren, good students, ardent believers, hard 
workers, successful managers. (p. 366) 
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This, I think, is quite true, and the parental 
character of the law is a legitimate distinction. 
However, in Professor Berman’s view, it is 
more than that: it is a third dimension of 
Soviet law inasmuch as that law “cannot be 
fully explained either by the logic of socialism 
or by the experience of Russian history or by 
both together” (p. 279). This statement, in my 
judgment, goes one step too far, and the ex- 
amples given by the author to illustrate his 
point seem unconvincing. In the activities of 
the comrades’ courts, in civil and criminal pro- 
cedures, and in labor law, it is indeed true that 
Soviet citizens are not treated as responsible 
adults: the state is permanently present in an 
educating and leading function. But this is 
entirely consistent with the Communist idea of 
law as a tool of the state; and it is also com- 
pletely in line with Russian tradition. There- 
fore the “parental” aspect as a third dimension 
of Soviet law appears superfluous: Soviet law 
is sufficiently characterized by its Russian 
roots and its Communist ideology. 

Occasionally, in his otherwise critical and 
penetrating analysis, the author too easily 
repeats Soviet statements without comment, 
é.g., in saying that the legislation enacted in the 
late 1950’s and early 1960’s was worked on by 
representatives of thousands of organizations 
(p. 79), that the “anti-parasite”’ laws have not 
been used against political opponents of the 
regime (p. 233), or that the sanity of an ac- 
cused person is not presumed but must be 
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proven by the prosecution (p. 323). All these 
statements contain dangerous half-truths 
which, unless put in their proper setting, tend 
to become three-quarter falsehoods. 

Nevertheless, Justice in the USSR gives the 
total impression of an eminently readable book 
written with vigor and providing real insight 
into the present situation of Soviet law. The 
inclusion of much new material in this edition 
has added considerably to its value, although it 
is a pity that the delightful story (given in the 
original work) of the prerevolutionary Russian 
jury which acquitted an accused because it was 
beautiful springlike weather and they could 
not bring themselves to ruin a man on such a 
fine day has been dropped. 


A WORK OF similar purport, in that it con- 
cerns itself with the entire field of Soviet law, 
is Mr. Peter Archer’s Communism and the Law. 
It would, however, be unfair to both authors 
to draw a comparison between Justice in the 
USSR and Communism and the Law. Not only 
is the latter one-fourth the size of the former, 
but Mr. Archer evidently did not aim at any- 
thing more than presenting a short introduc- 
tion, without the extensive notes and references 
provided so abundantly in Professor Berman’s 
work. The shortness of Mr. Archer’s book is 
perhaps its chief failing, though despite this 
it contains an amazing amount of information. 

It is, indeed, a masterpiece of packing. The 
Communist doctrine of law, the history of 
Soviet law, the judicial system, the main as- 
pects of property law, planning, family law, 
criminal law, procedure and state arbitration 
are all discussed, not only concisely but also 
accurately and in sufficient detail. Yet, some- 
how, the many brilliant little pieces fail to 
unite into the colorful mosaic that one would 
like to have seen. This is, of course, very much 
a matter of personal taste and expectations. 
For the non-specialized reader who wants to 
familiarize himself with Soviet law, the book 
provides a veritable Aladdin’s lamp, and even 
the more initiated can admire the author’s deft 
stroke. In the last few pages of his book Mr. 
Archer comes closest to the kind of inspiration 
that one would have liked to see permeate the 
entire volume. Some of his concluding observa- 
tions deserve to be quoted in full: 


... democratic modes of behavior and ways of 
thought require to be supported by rules and 
institutions, lest the path of least resistance 
lead, directly or imperceptibly, to tyranny. For 
then it is too late to introduce rules and institu- 
tions. It is easier for freedom to die, whether 


from murder or from inertia, than it is to resur- 
rect it. Among any people liberty may be 
silently smothered, and constitutional safe- 
guards do not breathe life into the dead. 

The lesson is timely. A hungry people may be 
tempted to choose food before freedom. The 
choice is a false one, but unless the West can 
demonstrate that a people may be both free and 
fed, some newly-emerging nations may discover 
in time to come that they have consulted the 
constitutional lawyers too late. 


A CARDINAL ROLE in the administration of 
Soviet justice, both in theory and in practice, 
falls to the Procuracy, the hierarchically organ- 
ized body of state attorneys. Not only is the 
procurator one of the central figures in criminal 
proceedings, but he also serves as the chief 
guardian of “legality” in general—a function 
which he carries out primarily by means of 
“general supervision.” It is mostly to this latter 
institution that Professor Morgan’s Soviet 
Administrative Legality is devoted. After trac- 
ing the origins of the Procuracy back to Peter 
the Great, the author discusses its scope, meth- 
ods and powers, particularly with regard to 
general supervision. 

The Procuracy exercises its supervision over 
the execution of laws and over the conformity 
to the law of subordinate legislation. It super- 
vises all the lower authorities, private citizens, 
and so-called public organizations (e.g., kolk- 
hozes). The activities of law and policy-making 
bodies of the autonomous republics and, higher 
up, of the union republics and the USSR are 
excluded from the scope of Procuracy interven- 
tion; however, Professor Morgan cites a few 
recent cases of successful protests by the 
Procuracy against enactments by the Council 
of Ministers of an autonomous republic, and 
even by Councils of Ministers of union re- 
publics. 

The obvious difficulty posed by an institution 
like the Soviet Procuracy is not only how high 
it should be allowed to reach, but also how 
deeply it should be permitted to dig. On the first 
point, the answer, with some reservations, 
seems to be the autonomous republic. With 
regard to the second, there are apparently many 
instances of procurators inspecting even the 
feeding of pigs or the maintenance of ma- 
chinery. Such action would appear to be be- 
yond the scope of their assigned task, but in 
principle it can still be construed as supervising 
the execution of the law. At any rate, it seems 
difficult to draw a sharp line of demarcation 
indicating exactly where the procurator should 
stop worrying. 
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In exercising his function of general super- 
vision, the procurator typically acts by lodging 
a protest or submitting a proposal. (Where a 
crime appears to have been committed, he in- 
stead institutes criminal proceedings.) The 
proposal is a less formal action than the pro- 
test, but otherwise the difference is not very 
great. Protests are normally addressed to the 
agency found acting in contravention of the 
law, or to a superior agency; however, they do 
not suspend the unlawful action or enactment. 
Proposals are submitted to party or govern- 
ment agencies when measures on their part are 
required in order to prevent certain violations 
in the future. 

In conclusion, Professor Morgan maintains 
that general supervision ought to be an 
anachronism in the Soviet Union but unfortu- 
nately is not. On this point, however, his de- 
mands seem a bit hard to meet. He reproaches 
Soviet law for having general supervision and 
for being unable to do without it, and he would 
prefer to see it replaced by judicial review of 
administrative acts. But then he says that this 
would be no good either since the judiciary is 
not independent. I agree with his facts, but 
not with his complaints. As long as the Soviet 
Union is what it is, I am glad that there is a 
Procuracy entrusted with general supervision. 
On the other hand, I would be happier with 
judicial review, even if it were by judges who 
are not sufficiently independent. 


EVEN IF THE underlying principles have not 
changed to any great extent, the developments 
which have taken place in Soviet law since the 
death of Stalin are remarkable. The “thaw,” 
to be sure, was not a real thaw followed by 
sweet spring; but neither was it merely inter- 
glacial. To those who think that the Soviet 
Union has returned to complete sanity after the 
Stalinist lunacy, I would call attention to the 
legislation against economic crimes, the anti- 
parasite laws, and the new confiscation cam- 
paign against “unearned income.” To those who 
point to these things as proof that nothing has 
changed, I would say: much has changed, but 
do not expect too much in too short a time. 

One indicator of the present atmosphere may 
be found in the reactions of Soviet lawyers to 
Western criticisms of their legal system. In- 
deed, by examining some recent Soviet writ- 
ings, we may learn both what is new in the out- 
look of Soviet legal scholars, and what still 
smacks of the Stalinist past. 

Expressions of Soviet sensitivity to Western 
criticisms may be traced back to the lead article 
in the May 1960 issue of Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 
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i pravo (Soviet State and Law), which declared 
that the unmasking of bourgeois ideology and 
slanderous fabrications concerning the Soviet 
state should be carried on not only in articles 
but also in reviews of books. Since then there 
has been a sustained output in the USSR of 
critical reviews of Western discussions of 
Soviet law. The tone of the Soviet authors is 
invariably aggressive, and their main attacks 
have been directed against the reproach that 
Soviet law is merely an instrument of the state, 
as well as against the thesis that there is a 
certain amount of rapprochement between 
Soviet and Western law. 

One of the Soviet counterattackers, P. I. 
Grishaev, sees the reproach that law in the 
USSR is nothing but an instrument of the state 
as “an attempt to employ the notorious theory 
of the Rechtsstaat to discredit the Soviet state 
and law.” ? It has been proven repeatedly, he 
asserts, that the doctrine of the Rule of Law 
is a pure fiction based on an anti-scientific inter- 
pretation of the relations between state and 
law. According to him, the history of mankind 
refutes this fiction and confirms the Marxist- 
Leninist position that there is no law outside or 
without the state, and that law derives its 
specific content and functions from the class- 
type of state (klassovyi tip gosudarstva) and 
the political regime prevailing in a given 
society. 

The rapprochement theory (i.e., that all 
modern industrial societies have common prob- 
lems such as, say, economic planning or juve- 
nile delinquency, and that consequently their 
legal institutions and practices have certain 
points of contact) is blasted by another Soviet 
writer in an article entitled “The Reactionary- 
Utopian Conception of a ‘Synthesis’ of Socialist 
and Bourgeois Legal Systems.” * According to 
the author, S. L. Zivs, anti-Communist ideology 
is now obliged to resort to less overt, more 
disguised ways of fighting (this, by the way, 
seems to be his own private opinion, since the 
general Soviet line still is that the hard-pressed 
bourgeoisie is being forced more and more to 
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tem,” Ibid., No. 6, 1960, pp. 538-64. The greater part of 
this article has been incorporated in the author’s book, 
Ideinaia nishcheta antikommunizma (The ideological 
poverty of anti-communism), Moscow, 1963, pp. 80-106. 


come out into the open and to resort to violent 
and undisguised attacks against Communist 
ideology). Bourgeois lawyers, asserts Mr. Zivs, 
have realized that they can no longer ignore 
Soviet law, and they have therefore started try- 
ing to explain the development of socialist law 
as a process of taking over traditional institu- 
tions from bourgeois law, leading to the even- 
tual effacement of the fundamental differences 
between socialist and bourgeois law and an 
ultimate synthesis of the two. 

Mr. Zivs answers this interpretation in typi- 
cal Soviet fashion: that is to say, he does not in 
fact answer it at all. He confines himself to 
assuring his readers that Soviet law is far 
superior to bourgeois law and arguing that im- 
provements in the former cannot have any- 
thing to do with bourgeois influences, but on the 
contrary furnish additional proof of the vitality 
and progressiveness of Soviet law. Similar 
views were firmly reiterated last January in 
another editorial article in Sovetskoe gosudar- 
stvo 1 pravo, which declared that “it would be 
most erroneous and politically harmful to con- 
tend that in the field of Soviet law there can be 
any borrowing from bourgeois legal science.”’ + 


THE ARGUMENTS presented by semi-official 
Soviet reviewers of Western literature on 
Soviet law consistently conform to this negative 
pattern. For instance, to Mr. Berman’s re- 
marks about a Byzantine and Mongol heritage 
and about Western influences in Soviet law, Mr. 
Zivs simply replies that such views are scien- 
tifically inconsistent and politically harmful.° 
Mr. Zivs and Mr. Grishaev invariably avoid 
any real discussion, merely repeating their 
stereotyped argument that anything Soviet is 
excellent, hence any attacks upon it must be 
slander; that anything bourgeois is bad; that 
consequently the two are mutually exclusive 
of each other and there can be no question of 
parallel development or of any rapprochement. 
This lofty reasoning is expressed, particularly 
in Mr. Zivs’ writings, in a hearty proletarian 
style evoking memories of the late Andrei 
Vyshinski. 


4“Za vysokuiu partiinost v sovetskoi yuridicheskoi 
nauke” (For a high degree of party-mindedness in So- 
viet legal science), Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 1, 
1964, p. 10. 

5 See Zivs article cited above, p. 60. 


What is most objectionable about this man- 
ner of argument is that it tends to lead the 
opponent to resort to similar methods. There 
are quite a few Western authors who discuss 
Soviet law in an objective, dispassionate, and 
businesslike way. But as long as they continue 
to be treated by Messrs. Zivs, Grishaev and the 
like in an unbusinesslike, inadequate, insulting, 
and indeed ridiculous way, it becomes pointless 
for them to try to explain or refute anything. 
Thus, the prevailing type of discussion being 
carried on by Soviet legal spokesmen with 
Western critics of Soviet law appears hope- 
lessly sterile and, as far as I am aware, serves 
only as a source of merriment outside the Soviet 
Union—and perhaps inside as well. It offers not 
so much arguments to be opposed by lawyers as 
material to be studied by psychologists. 

On the other hand, one must bear in mind 
that, if real and direct discussion is absent, 
there still is communication. There have been 
instances of Soviet legal draftsmen heeding 
suggestions and criticism from the West, and 
notwithstanding vociferous Soviet proclama- 
tions to the contrary, the achievements of 
Western legal science are being studied and, on 
occasion, taken over in the Soviet Union.® 
Furthermore, for all the “deeply scientific’ 
theory of Marxism-Leninism, the Soviets can- 
not escape the empirical fact that the legal 
order is not simply a tool of the state. The more 
it becomes embedded in the life of the com- 
munity, the more it will acquire a life and vigor 
of its own. The maintenance of a legal order 
ultimately requires the upholding of such 
values as objectivity, due process, fair trial, 
protection of the individual against the state, 
and many others, all of which can be summed 
up as the Rule of Law. The Soviets are still far 
from recognizing this, and exalt their “socialist 
legality’ as the solution of the law-power anti- 
thesis. But some day they will find out that law 
and communism cannot always be reconciled, 
and then their celebrated “socialist legality” 
will be one word too long: it will be either 
“socialist” or “legality.” 


6 Of course, only unsuccessful moves in favor of bor- 
rowing from the West have been publicized in the Soviet 
Union. For instance, at a Leningrad University confer- 
ence on criminal law in 1961, Professor M. D. Shargo- 
rodski mentioned “the enormous progress in new meth- 
ods of crime prevention in capitalist countries” and sug- 
gested that Soviet legal practice could profit from it. The 
indignation aroused by this statement resounded for 
over a year in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo. 
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Are Russia and America “Converging”? 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI AND SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON: 
Political Power: USA/USSR, New York, Viking Press, 1964. 


Reviewed by Max Beloff 


SPONSORED jointly by the 
Russian Institute and the Insti- 
tute of War and Peace Studies 
of Columbia University, and 
written jointly by two eminent 
specialists on the Soviet Union 
and the United States respec- 
tively, this ambitious and schol- 
arly study should command a 
wide audience despite the fact 
that—by reason, perhaps, of the 
dual authorship—its style tends 
towards the ponderous. The 
authors have set themselves two 
tasks, neither of them easy. 
They have tried to find a con- 
ceptual language that would al- 
low meaningful comparisons be- 
tween political systems as 
different from each other as 
those of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. They have 
also tried to answer the question 
that has become so topical in 


Mr. Beloff is Gladstone Professor of 
Government and Public Adminis- 
tration at All Souls College, Oxford 
University, and author of, among 
others, The Foreign Policy of Soviet 
Russia, 1929-51, published in sev- 
eral volumes by Oxford University 
Press, London and New York (1947- 
1953). 
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recent years—namely, whether 
something in the nature of a 
“convergence” between the So- 
viet and American systems is 
taking place; whether, that is, 
the impact of increasing indus- 
trialization and its effect upon 
the social order and habits of 
daily life may not bring about 
similar responses from _ the 
peoples concerned, with a con- 
sequential development of near- 
similar institutions and political 
styles. 

Professors Brzezinski and 
Huntington pursue these two 
themes, with the former per- 
haps uppermost, first through a 
series of general chapters con- 
cerned with such matters as the 
role of ideas in the politics of 
the two countries, the relation- 
ship in each between the indi- 
vidual and the political system, 
the nature and development of 
political elites, and the question 
of the extent to which political 
leaders are subject to pressures 
from social groupings within 
the two societies. Later chapters 
examine the same range of prob- 
lems through specific examples: 
policy-making in the field of 
agriculture; civil-military rela- 


tions as exemplified in the Khru- 
Shchev-Zhukov and Truman- 
MacArthur affairs; dilemmas 
about intervention abroad— 
Hungary, 1956, and the Bay of 
Pigs; and finally, alliance man- 
agement or mismanagement as 
illustrated by the Soviet-Chinese 
and American-French imbro- 
glios. 


THROUGHOUT the book the 
level of discussion is high, and 
there are no overt concessions to 
the mentality of the Cold War. 
That there should be some un- 
conscious assumption of the 
normality of American develop- 
ment and of the abnormality of 
the Soviet experience was per- 
haps inevitable, and an imagi- 
nary observer from Mars— 
someone wholly outside the So- 
viet-American  conflict—might 
raise certain queries. Some of 
the questions asked about the 
two systems are such as would 
come naturally only to students 
basically committed to a West- 
ern democratic—or even a 
purely American—approach to 
politics. Which system, the au- 
thors ask, ‘has a more effective 


method of recruiting political 
leaders and of regularly chang- 
ing the wielders of power?” But 
why should regular change be 
regarded as a normal feature of 
a healthy polity? Indeed, when 
we come to the discussion of the 
first Cuban crisis, we find the 
authors pointing out how ama- 
teur and inexperienced, as com- 
pared with their Soviet opposite 
numbers, were the group of men 
around President Kennedy who 
were responsible for the ulti- 
mate fiasco. 


OR AGAIN they ask: “In for- 
mulating policy in each system, 
what are the roles of profes- 
sional politicians, civilian bu- 
reaucrats, military leaders, in- 
dustrial managers, intellectuals, 
public opinion?’ Now this 
would certainly be a perfectly 
good way of beginning a com- 
parative study of, say, the Amer- 
ican and British systems. All the 
classes of persons mentioned are 
to be found in each of the two 
systems, and in each of them 
“public opinion” plays a recog- 
nizable role through its various 
channels of expression. But, in 
a society so heavily politicized 
as that of the Soviet Union, it is 
not clear that public opinion is 
a meaningful concept. How 
would one define, analyze or 
measure it? How are profes- 
sional politicians and civilian 
bureaucrats to be distinguished 
from each other in a country 
where state and party form a 
single interlocking hierarchy? 
In what useful sense can indus- 
trial managers be distinguished 
from either group? When we 
come to the actual analysis of 
the two systems, however, the 
authors’ performance is much 
better than their promise, and 
only rarely do they strain to- 
wards an artificial comparison 
of the basically incomparable. 
The authors rightly stress 
what is too often forgotten by 
the preachers of “convergence” 
—namely, the basic ideological 


dissimilarities between the two 
systems. On the one hand, a 
country in which the social has 
priority, and in which political 
institutions are merely the in- 
struments of social pressures; 
a country whose ideology is 
limited to the constitutional 
sphere, to the world of means 
rather than of ends; a’ country 
with a rather high degree of 
ideological homogeneity, but of 
a spontaneous rather than a 
forced variety. On the other 
hand, a country dominated by 
an ideology looking to the com- 
plete transformation of society 
by the use of political power, 
where the political has complete 
priority over the social, a coun- 
try prepared to use every kind 
of coercion necessary to preserve 
ideological homogeneity, what- 
ever the internal pressures. 


In the light of this perfectly 
valid analysis, the authors are 
certainly right to repudiate 
either of the two crude versions 
of the “convergence” theory: 
the straightforward Marxism 
of Khrushchev’s “We shall bury 
you!”—that is to say, conver- 
gence through the eventual uni- 
versal triumph of communism 
—or the equally Marxist over- 
simplification which proclaims 
that the single fact of indus- 
trialization will bring every- 
thing else in its train. The au- 
thors have no _ difficulty in 
showing, first, that the political 
system in the Soviet Union is 
much more than a “superstruc- 
ture”; and, second, that even if 
greater affluence resulted from 
increased industrialization, it 
would be “collective” affluence, 
not the private affluence of West- 
ern consumer-oriented econo- 
mies. But it is possible that by 
their choice of topics for in- 
vestigation they may have 
omitted another aspect of ‘‘con- 
vergence’’—+.e., the special pres- 
sures that might bring Ameri- 
can society closer to the Soviet 
system without necessarily 
transforming it entirely in that 
direction. 


The United States, for in- 
stance, may be becoming more 
ideological; the South has pro- 
duced its share of ideologists al- 
ready. The authors relate that 
many schools in the United 
States teach courses “devoted 
primarily to exposing the evils 
of communism” and that “at 
times this is done with a crude- 
ness fully matching that of So- 
viet descriptions of the United 
States.” It is true that the So- 
viet educational system is still 
far more directly political in its 
aims than that of the United 
States; but cnce political indoc- 
trination begins, it is difficult to 
limit its ravages. In _ other 
words, the Cold War tends to 
impose on the adversaries of 
communism some of commu- 
nism’s own features. 


FURTHERMORE, although it 
is no doubt of some importance 
that the United States has a 
basically privately-owned econ- 
omy while in the USSR the 
state is the sole owner of prop- 
erty, some importance should 
be attached to the fact that 
under Cold War conditions the 
US. Government remains the 
principal customer of an im- 
portant section of industry, and 
that the security of employment 
in important areas depends 
upon the maintenance of de- 
mand for weapons of war unless 
adequate substitutes can be 
found. In such circumstances, 
the “military-industrial com- 
plex’? which worried President 
Eisenhower cannot simply be 
dismissed as a figment of left- 
wing imagination, however far- 
fetched the conclusions that 
left-wing writers may draw 


from it. 


It is harder today than it was 
a quarter of a century ago to see 
the state as something external 
to the economy and to society at 
large. The authors take the con- 
ventional view of American lib- 
eral thinkers that the adminis- 
tration and the American 
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“Establishment” represent lib- 
eral and internationalist forces, 
while Congress 13 more likely to 
be responsive to mass. move- 
ments of a less enlightened and 
more fundamentalist kind. They 
point out, for instance, that the 
latter dissents from the “Estab- 
lishment” on “‘key issues of Cold 
War strategy, foreign aid, nu- 
clear testing and disarmament, 
civil rights, and civil liberties” ; 
and they are at the moment ob- 
viously right to hold _ these 
views. But not all members of 
the “Establishment,” and not 
even all those connected with the 
present administration, respond 
to the external and internal 
pressures of the day with equal 
liberality or an equal degree of 
internationalism. The contem- 
porary challenge to traditional 
American values in politics and 
to traditional American political 
methods would seem to a non- 
American observer to be rather 
greater than the authors allow. 


IN THE concluding chapter, 
Brzezinski and Huntington 
point out that the appeal of the 
“convergence” theory in the 
West largely springs from the 
view that it is the only hope for 
peace, that a greater similarity 
between the two systems would 
make armed conflict between 
them less likely. The authors 
are right to point out the hollow- 
ness of this argument; great 
wars in the past have most often 
been waged between countries 
with very similar social and 
political patterns. On the other 
hand, the inhibitions against 
large-scalé war that have been 
effective in the post-World War 
II period have owed nothing to 
any similarity of structure or 
basic aims between Russia and 
America. Each has been guided 
by enlightened self-interest, and 
if this continues to operate, no 
more is needed. 


To rely on “convergence” to 
bring peace is to be more pessi- 
mistic than one need be. Inter- 
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national tensions and internal 
political developments are _ in- 
deed connected, as the authors 
show in studying Khrushchev’s 
chequered course in the peren- 
nial competition between heavy 
industry and consumer interests 
for scarce resources. But in the 
case of the Soviet Union, where 
external goals are codetermined 
by ideology, foreign policy will 
not be shifted simply because 
Soviet citizens demand a more 
relaxed existence at home. 


THE CHAPTERS devoted to 
foreign affairs are worth study- 
ing for the light they throw on 
the two countries, rather than 
as signposts to a problematical 
future. The authors are struck 
by the extent to which solidity 
of doctrine as well as the con- 
centration of highly-placed and 
experienced decision-makers 
upon important issues of prin- 
ciple may give the Soviet Union 
an advantage in some aspects 
of foreign affairs, particularly 
in view of its freedom from any 
moral inhibitions about the use 
of force. 

The relations between the So- 
viet Union and Eastern Europe 
do have a good deal in common 
with the relations between the 
United States and Latin Amer- 
ica. In both cases the prepond- 
erant power is feared, disliked, 
and regarded as culturally in- 
ferior by the lesser ones. But 
the Soviet Union can decide ex- 
actly what degree of dissidence 
it will tolerate, and can move 
rapidly, as in Hungary, if the 
mark is overstepped. In rela- 
tion to Cuba, the United States 
has never been able to establish 
a satisfactory criterion for in- 
tervention—except in relation 
to nuclear missiles—and its pol- 
icy of limited harassment, itself 
conditioned by the impact of 
equal uncertainties about rela- 
tions with other Latin American 
countries, has proved much less 
effective, if more humane. 

On the other hand, in the 


matter of relations with allies, 
the lack of a rigid ideological 
framework can help to keep dis- 
sension within bounds. France 
has some grievances against the 
United States which are similar 
to those that China nourishes 
against the Soviet Union— 
though there is not of course 
the element of direct territorial 
rivalry. But the United States 
has been able to put up with 
French obstruction to its policies 
and with French criticism with- 
out attempting to have France 
excluded from the Western 
camp because no basic challenge 
to America’s self-confidence or 
ways of thought is involved. 
De Gaulle is not trying to rein- 
terpret the Founding Fathers, 
and there is no Gaullist party in 
Washington. The Soviet Union 
and China have allowed tactical 
differences of approach to spill 
over into an ideological dispute 
with immense ramifications in 
the entire Communist world. 


HOW FAR this striving for ide- 
ological conformity is inherent 
in the Communist system itself, 
and how far it is reinforced by 
the social background of the 
Soviet ruling elite, is difficult to 
say. The authors are influenced 
by American sociological theory 
which tends to equate doctrinal 
absolutism with a low position 
on the social and educational 
scale, and they find a parallel in 


Soviet experience: 


The peasant-worker origin of 
the Soviet elite has left an im- 
print on its behavior and mores. 
.. . It also stimulates a marked 
tendency, common among the 
less educated masses, to simplify 
issues and reduce them to black 
and white categories. To the 
extent that this facilitates mass 
indoctrination, it may be done 
consciously, but there is also 
ample evidence that Stalin, 
Khrushchev and others reason 
in fairly simple dichotomic cate- 
gortes. 


To some extent this fact 
may be relevant to another of 
the book’s main conclusions. 
Whereas in the United States 
the struggle for power is insti- 
tutionalized in a form which 
divides it from the policy-mak- 
ing process—party platforms 
have little binding force and 
make little difference as to who 
wins—in the Soviet Union “pol- 
icy-making ...is not nearly 
as distinct and identifiable as it 
is in the United States. Instead, 
it is one aspect of the struggle 
for power and is absorbed in it.”’ 
Because of this fact and because 
of the importance of ideology, 
“competition for power in the 
Soviet Union tends to magnify 
policy differences between the 
contestants; in the US it tends 
to moderate them.” 


BUT ONE should not overlook 
the fact that in both countries 
the grip of dogma may inhibit 
rationality—or if one prefers it, 
economic rationality may be 
subordinated to social prefer- 
ences. In the Soviet Union, in- 
dustry has been consistently 
favored as against agriculture; 


the country’s lack of food and 
its basic cause, the law pro- 
ductivity of agriculture, could 
only be remedied by abandoning 
certain “socialist”? principles of 
organization and by providing 
peasants with incentives at in- 
dustry’s expense. But this would 
run against the regime’s dearest 
convictions. The Americans, 
on the other hand, face a con- 
stant threat of glut encouraged 
by the subsidies given to agri- 
culture; and these in turn are 
justified by the Jeffersonian 
agrarian myth which makes 
special treatment of the farmer 
a paradoxical exception to the 
country’s general commitment 
to laissez-faire. By a final twist, 
each country is helping by its 
own policies to maintain the 
status quo in the other: “The 
Midwestern politician or grain 
exporter who wishes to sell to 
the Soviet Union is helping to 
maintain the collective system 
in Soviet agriculture. The Soviet 
apparatchik urging grain pur- 
chases from the United States is 
helping to alleviate the dilemma 
of American overabundance and 
to perpetuate its basic causes.” 

The fundamental question re- 


mains the position of the indi- 
vidual. The Soviet system has 
many strong points—this book 
will give no comfort to those 
who still look for signs of its 
speedy downfall; but the 
strengths of the system are in- 
compatible with any real respect 
for individual rights. Even in 
non-political matters the degree 
of deviant misbehavior that can 
be tolerated is very limited ; each 
departure from the norm is 
viewed as a symptom of politi- 
cal alienation and treated ac- 
cordingly. ‘For this reason at- 
tempts to discuss with the So- 
viets the common problems of 
industrialized society, such as 
juvenile delinquency, are un- 
fruitful.”’ The insulation of so 
much of the Soviet public 
against knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world and its prevailing 
currents of thought keeps the 
mental gap from diminishing. 
It is because of this mental gap 
that in the end all attempts at 
making comparisons’ except 
within the narrowest limita- 
tions come up against insuper- 
able obstacles. In these circum- 
stances “‘convergence’’ seems as 
far off as ever. 
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Bringing up the Communist Man 


EMMANUEL JOHN HEvI: An African Student in China, New York, 


F,. A. Praeger, 1963. 
EDMUND A. KING (ED.): 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1963. 


Reviewed by Allen Kassof 


AS THE Russians have dis- 
covered to their sorrow, wooing 
students from the new nations 
with a free ride at Soviet uni- 
versities isn’t nearly as easy as 
it sounds. The angry westward 
exodus of individuals and 
groups charging mistreatment 
at Soviet hands, and such propa- 
ganda disasters as the demon- 
strations by young Africans in 
Red Square some months ago al- 
leging foul play in the death of 
one of their fellows, are only 
the most dramatic signs of fric- 
tion between the Communist 
hosts and their student guests. 

It is only fair to say that 
foreign students anywhere are 
likely to be set on edge by lan- 
guage problems and homesick- 
ness. If one also considers the 
unaccustomed rigors of the con- 
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Communist Education, New York, 


tinental winter and the super- 
sensitivity understandably har- 
bored by many non-Europeans 
about color, it is no wonder that 
there are frequent eruptions of 
discontent. One Soviet attempt 
at a solution is Moscow’s Lu- 
mumba (formerly Friendship) 
University, established as a 
separate institution for foreign 
students. But the educational 
benefits of attending a third- 
rate institution are question- 
able, and the enforced sepa- 
ration from regular Soviet 
students has led to charges by 
some that Lumumba U. is really 
“Apartheid U.”’ Moreover, the 
most serious sources of discon- 
tent—unwelcome ideological in- 
doctrination, suppression of vol- 
untary student organizations, 
restrictions on freedom of 
speech, travel, and association— 
cannot be eradicated until the 
Soviets are ready to drop the 
political price-tag from what 
they advertise as free education. 

Now we have a very similar 
story from Communist China, 
where the Soviet errors have 
been repeated on a _ grander 
scale. Emmanuel John Hevi, a 


young Ghanaian, went to Pek- 
ing in 1960 to study medicine. 
Less than two years later, after 
an unsuccessful struggle to rec- 
oncile his vision of socialism 
with the miseries and humilia- 
tions that he and his fellows 
suffered in Communist China, 
he left (along with almost all 
the other Africans) in despair 
and disillusionment. An ardent 
nationalist with no_ special 
sympathy towards the West, 
Hevi came away filled with pro- 
found fears about the conse- 
quences of importing the Chi- 
nese variety of socialism to his 
native continent. 


WHILE appreciating the need 
for austere living in a develop- 
ing economy, the African stu- 
dents found it almost impossible 
to make ends meet on their 
meager allowances and were 
dismayed at discovering that 
Chinese students were forced to 
live on far less, even to the point 
where many suffered from mal- 
nutrition. Chinese cant in deny- 
ing the existence of the problem 
was even more. disturbing. 


Why Do They Leave? 


[The exodus of students from China] was not con- 
fined to Africans. ... There were Yemeni and 
Cuban students who also left because they were dis- 
satisfied with conditions. The Chinese government 
and its agencies paid our fare to China. One would 
have thought that any student who was dissatisfied 
had just to tell the authorities “I want to go home,” 
and then get his air or railway ticket with the mini- 
mum of delay. But the Chinese realized, as we also 
did, that every student returning home in disillu- 
sionment constituted an argument against China. 
Those students were not dumb; they could speak, 
and China’s international reputation wasn’t going 
to be improved if a whole lot of returned students 
started talking in the outside world in a big way. On 
one occasion, some Somali students who had gone 
‘back home circulated a pamphlet stating the condi- 
tions in China and giving reasons why they quit. 
Some time later a letter, purporting to come from 
the returned students, was sent in from Somalia 
condemning the pamphlet. The students all went 
back home for health reasons, the letter said. It was 
clear from the copy I read that either the students 
wrote that letter under duress from their party, or 
else someone else wrote it without their knowledge 
and consent. In either case, it must have been 
written at the instance of the Chinese. One of our 
Chinese tutors brought me my copy and triumph- 
antly brandished it before my eyes. I asked him two 
simple questions. First, if the twenty-two Somalis 
left the paradise which is China only for health 
reasons, how is it the first batch found it necessary 
to stage a three-day hunger strike to be allowed to 
leave the paradise? Secondly, if all these students 
who had travelled thousands of miles to study for 
six or seven years were forced to leave China within 
less than a year because of ill health, then clearly 
this does not say much for the ability of Chinese 
doctors, does it? 

The Chinese could find no answer to these ques- 
tions; his face was redder than a Spanish tomato 
when he left me! 

Therefore, the Chinese resisted any attempt by 
students to leave the country. Students were forced 
to adopt extreme measures to press their demand 
for repatriation. They went on hunger strikes. I 
was witness to one of these in spring 1961. (I can- 
not recall the exact date on which they started the 
strike, but I remember that it was just after our 


return from Shanghai where we had spent part of 
the winter vacation. That must have been in the 
month of March.) A group of five Somalis and one 
Sudanese had asked for repatriation because the 
Chinese had consistently refused to improve our 
conditions of living. They went in a body and 


plonked themselves down in armchairs in the Presi- 


dent’s reception room, refusing all food and refus- 
ing to leave till they were assured of their return 
tickets. The strike went on for about three days 
during which the Chinese piled the tables high with 
all sorts of delicacies they never thought of serving 
to us in quieter times. Mr. Sokoro, head of the po- 
litical party which sent the Somalis to China, was 
himself in the country at that time and had to ask 
the Chinese to repatriate any of his students who 
wanted it. It was only then that the comrades 
yielded and permitted the students to go home. 

This hunger strike was actually the second in the 
series. There was one other in 1960 not long before 
I went to the country, involving twelve students 
from East and West Africa. They found conditions 
so horrible that they, one and all, demanded repa- 
triation, but the Chinese were having none of it. 
The students went on hunger strike. All of them, 
except one, Ibrahim of Sudan, finally went back 
home. 

From those pioneers we learned the value of 
hunger strikes and strikes in general as an instru- 
ment in our anti-Chinese struggles. These strikes 
were fully justifiable. There is never a concession 
a man can obtain from the Chinese by speaking soft. 
Softness and diplomacy are things those people do 
not seem to understand. The choice is between 
threatening them and getting what you want, or 
sitting tight and waiting till doomsday. We were 
not dealing with “gentlemen”; we were dealing 
with “comrades” who knew not what it was to be 
“gentlemen.” 

The Chinese lived in dread of demonstrations and 
strikes by foreign students. For one thing these 
served to show to the Chinese people that the party 
is after all not as impregnable as it appears. Such 
activities could be a very bad moral example to 
Chinese nationals who, for their part, are never 
allowed to strike or demonstrate in any way except 
it be on the orders and to the benefit of the party. 


—From An African Student in China, pp. 138-40. 
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When a biology professor, who 
obviously knew better, told him 
that “proteins, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates are _ interconvertible 
during human metabolic proc- 
esses” and that “the people of 


' China therefore do not suffer 


any nutritional loss in conse- 
quence of their diet’s deficiency 
in fats and proteins,’ Hevi be- 
gan to have doubts about the 
quality of the medical education 
he was supposed to be getting 
and about the nature of a sys- 
tem that required its scientists 
to teach falsehoods. His social- 
ist idealism was also shaken by 
evidences of gross social in- 
equality between party bureau- 
crats and ordinary citizens, by 
what he viewed as the elemen- 
tary inhumanity of the com- 
mune system, by the preaching 
of xenophobic hate, and by the 
patronizing attitude of some 
Chinese officials who treated 
Africans as members of an in- 
ferior and benighted civilization 
to be dealt with like children. 


IN THE university itself Hevi 
and his compatriots found them- 
selves isolated physically and 
socially from the Chinese stu- 
dents—except those _ specially 
assigned to watch and report on 
their activities. Chinese girls 
caught associating with them 
were taken away and punished. 
The Africans experienced many 
other unmistakable manifesta- 
tions of racial prejudice and 
were even deliberately insulted 
by being called the Chinese 
equivalent of “nigger.” As if 
this were not enough, they soon 
discovered that the instruction 
offered them at the university 
was inferior in quality as well 
as overladen with objectionable 
political indoctrination ranging 
from propaganda phrases in 
language textbooks to compul- 
sory “discussion” sessions. 
According to the author, the 
final straw was the Chinese ef- 
fort first to prevent the African 
students from organizing at all, 
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and then to take control of their 
organization after its formation 
by dealing separately with vari- 
ous factions within it. The Chi- 
nese were especially worried by 
a meeting called by the Africans 
to protest an incident in which 
Chinese police had _ allegedly 
beaten up a Zanzibari at a Pe- 
king hotel and had also assaulted 
a second Zanzibari (and his 
pregnant wife) who had tried to 
go to the victim’s assistance. 
Chinese interference with the 
students’ meeting—marked by 
the arrest of two Africans—led 
to a hunger strike and eventu- 
ally to requests by the Africans 
for speedy repatriation to their 
homelands. According to Hevi’s 
figures, 96 out of 118 Africans 
studying in China in 1961-62 
had already departed at the time 
he wrote, and another ten were 
threatening to leave. 


HEVI HIMSELF admits that 
he is not an expert on Chinese 
life; nevertheless, what he man- 
aged to see of it at first hand 
enables him to give us a rare, 
insider’s view of conditions 
there in 1960-62 and an illumi- 
nating account of the Chinese 
program to exploit education- 
hungry Africans for political 
ends. The ambitions of the Chi- 
nese Communists to establish a 
foothold in Africa and their re- 
cent insinuations that they are 
bound to their black “brothers” 
by ties of racial sympathy take 
on a special irony in the light of 
Hevi’s report. Judging from the 
book, the clumsy transparency 
of the Chinese’ attempt at politi- 
cal courtship of their African 
guests was matched only by its 
resounding failure. Presumably 
the experience has taught the 
Chinese something about the 
costs of ignoring African intelli- 
gence and dignity, and we may 
suppose that their future per- 
formance will benefit from it. 
However, they cannot undo the 
fact that the several dozen 
young men and women in Hevi’s 


group were decisively alienated 
and sent home with an unhappy 
and important story to tell their 
countrymen. 


SUCH SPECTACULAR fail- 
ures with foreign students 
should not, of course, lead us to 
forget the generally impressive 
achievements of Communist 
countries in the field of educa- 
tion. Edmund J. King and his 
associates have given us a series 
of essays on this subject, deal- 
ing principally with the Soviet 
educational system but also with 
those of East Germany, Com- 
munist China, and Poland (the 
last essay by a Polish educator). 
Those already familiar with the 
excellent literature published in 
this field in recent years (by 
Bereday, DeWitt, and others) 
will not find much new factual 
material here, but the thought- 
ful analyses by a group of spe- 
cialists in comparative educa- 
tion who are also knowledgeable 
about Soviet-type systems 
should be useful in placing Com- 
munist education in clearer per- 
spective. 

Speaking in a very broad 
sense, the Communist and West- 
ern systems of education are 
not without certain similarities. 
Both share—though with quite 
different emphases—faith in 
knowledge as a key to human 
betterment; both have developed 
in response to the need for mass 
literacy and technical compe- 
tency in modern society; and 
both have had to work out meth- 
ods for locating and nurturing 
talent. Even in areas where 
Communist educators claim to 
depart most radically from 
Western assumptions, the dif- 
ferences are sometimes not 
nearly as great as they first 
appear. For example, as Pro- 
fessor John J. Figueroa points 
out in his article on ‘Selection 
and Differentiation in Soviet 
Schools,” the original Leninist 
injunction of equal education 
for all has in fact—despite So- 


viet claims to the contrary— 
been largely lost in a highly 
selective system which directly 
and indirectly sorts out intelli- 
gence and aptitude in response 
to the differentiated require- 
ments of the Soviet economy. In 
this case as in some others, the 
structure of education is af- 
fected less by manifest ideology 
than by the functional require- 
ments of industrial systems. 

For all these broad similari- 
ties, however, there remain 
critically important differences 
in atmosphere, and above all in 
purpose, between Communist 
and Western education. The 
essays under review reveal how 
an educational philosophy and 
method deriving from the same 
common tradition of enlighten- 
ment as those of the West can 
be molded to serve the needs of a 
Communist authoritarian order. 
This, indeed, is the paradox of 
Communist education. Miss A. 
Elizabeth Adams, in her essay 
on “The Role, Status, and Train- 
ing of Teachers in the U.S.S.R.,” 
makes the point nicely: 


Peeetcuekistan,.. ..the pros- 
pect for girls in pre-revolution- 
ary days was not only a com- 
plete lack of education but a 
stifling existence through a veil, 
deprived of nearly every kind 
of human intercourse and 
doomed to a life of physical and 
mental sickness. Nowadays in 
these desert towns and villages, 
little girls and boys leave their 
homes together, dressed in 
school uniform, and carrying 
their satchels. In school they 
are taught by newly trained 
young men and women, full of 
hope, good will and confidence in 
the future. What a tragedy that 


these generations, although en- 
lightened by much scientific 
study, are also burdened by out- 
of-date, though newer, mystical 
doctrines and confused by irra- 
tional myths and prejudices! 


IF THE influence of Commu- 
nist ideology of the formal cur- 
riculum is mitigated by a prac- 
tical awareness of what it takes 
to turn out physicians, coal 
miners, and ballet dancers, it 
is nevertheless strongly felt in 
the area of moral or character 
education. Miss Mary Wadding- 
ton, in her admirable article 
concerning “Russian Children at 
Home and in School,” describes 
with great sensitivity some of 
the personality-training prac- 
tices favored in Soviet educa- 
tion. Writing of the meaning 
attached to play activities, she 
points out: 


In the socialist countries, as 
elsewhere, play is valued as the 
chief educational factor in the 
life of young children; but on 
the Russian side it is recognized 
primarily as a preparation for 
school life, whereas in the West 
it is felt to be essential for the 
development of the personality, 
for social adjustment and for 
the release of emotional tension. 
The Russian values which play 
is designed to serve seem func- 
tional, and concerned with per- 
sonal success, whereas those of 
the West are, comparatively, 
humane and esthetic. 


As the mounting documenta- 
tion of recent years shows, edu- 
cational systems of the Soviet 
type have proved, by and large, 
well able to staff the growing 


manpower needs of the societies 
they serve. However, the longer- 
range question of whether the 
attainment of mass _ literacy, 
technical proficiency, and scien- 
tific sophistication will someday 
be followed by enlightenment in 
the more basic social and politi- 
cal sense is much harder to 
answer. Although it would be 
inaccurate to ascribe a uniform 
view to the twelve authors of 
the King volume, one senses in 
general a cautious optimism on 
their part that the humanistic 
elements which underlie both 
Western and Communist educa- 
tion will eventually flower:in the 
latter as the more urgent tasks 
of modernization are gradually 
solved. Of course this is possi- 
ble, but in the reviewer’s opinion 
the record to date serves only to 
demonstrate that the Communist 
regimes have managed to sup- 
press the freedom-generating 
potentials of organized knowl- 
edge while turning it to other 
purposes. The key perhaps lies 
in what King correctly identifies 
as the unique feature of Com- 
munist education— 


the total control of intellectual, 
technological and (as far as pos- 
sible) esthetic and moral life. 
It is concentrated in the all-en- 
veloping power of the party 
over government, productivity, 
investment, schooling, extra- 
curricular activity, advertising, 
and every scrap of reading or 
entertainment. 


So long as this basic characteris- 
tic remains unchanged, the ulti- 
mate blessing of modern educa- 
tion—its liberation of the mind 
—is likely to go unrealized in 
the Communist lands. 
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Prelude to Revolution 


J. L. H. KEEP: The Rise of Social Democracy in Russia, 


Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1963. 


RICHARD KINDERSLEY: The First Russian Revisionists—A Study 
of “Legal Marxism” in Russia, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1963. 
ARTHUR P. MENDEL: Dilemmas of Progress in Tsarist Russia— 
Legal Marxism and Legal Populism, Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1963. 


Reviewed by Mare Raeff 


THE APPEARANCE of sev- 
eral works dealing with the same 
problems or period reflects the 
“logic” of research in a given 
field. The revolution of October 
1917 has held the attention of 
contemporary historians _be- 
cause the event not only changed 
the destiny of Russia but di- 
rectly affected the whole modern 
world. The study of Commu- 
nist and Soviet development has 
impelled historians to probe 
backward in time to the wider 
context of the emergence of the 
Russian labor movement and 
socialist parties, of Russian 
Marxism, and of the economic 
and intellectual climate at the 
turn of the century. 


Mr. Raeff, a new contributor to this 
journal, is Associate Professor of 
Russian History at Columbia Uni- 
versity (New York City). He is 
the author of M. M. Speransky— 
Statesman of Imperial Russia 
(1957), and of numerous articles in 
American and European scholarly 
journals. 
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The aim of such research is to 
analyze and to describe accu- 
rately the economic, social, po- 
litical and cultural matrix out 
of which the revolution was 
born. Although we are mainly 
concerned with the end result, 
we cannot fully understand 
what brought about October 
1917 without knowing what the 
possible “alternatives” were. 
This does not imply a retrospec- 
tive glorification or justification 
of either Lenin’s rivals or the 
imperial regime, nor should it 
lead to the conclusion that 1917 
was nothing but a dreadful ac- 
cident. It merely means that 
Lenin and his Bolsheviks have 
to be seen in the broader context 
of Russian Marxist social de- 
mocracy, which in turn must be 
seen as the product of a labor 
movement reacting to the social 
and economic consequences of 
Russia’s industrialization, and 
of an ideological crisis on the 
part of intellectuals responding 
to the cultural and moral impli- 
cations of ‘‘modernization.”’ 


The three books under re- 
view examine some of the facets 
of this Russian prerevolution- 
ary reality around the turn of 
the last century. J. L. Keep’s 
study is concerned with the first 
decade of existence of the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic Party 
(RSDRP). He earries the his- 
tory of the movement through 
the revolutionary events of 
1904-05, which climaxed in the 
December 1905 uprising in Mos- 
cow. By this time, he argues, 
the basic characteristics of the 
factions within the movement 
had emerged. As Mr. Keep’s 
main interest is in the move- 
ment as a political party (albeit 
an illegal one), he focuses on 
questions of organization and 
on the high command’s relation 
to local party units. He is only 
tangentially concerned with the 
leadership’s relationship to the 
working class as such and to the 
spontaneous organizations of 
workers that sprang up. 

While Lenin occupies the cen- 
ter of the stage in much of the 


account, Mr. Keep also devotes 
major attention to the Men- 
sheviks, who of course were to 
become Lenin’s main opponents. 
They are his heroes: although 
he points out their political in- 
eptness and criticizes their dog- 
matism, he is on their side 
morally and intellectually. For 
this reason, he sees the history 
of Russian social democracy al- 
most as a Greek tragedy, with 
Lenin as the Fate that punishes 
the intellectual and _ political 
hubris of men much superior to 
himself. 

Mr. Keep systematically plays 
down the role of ideology in the 
social democratic movement, 
dealing with the internal history 
of the RSDRP much as one 
would with that of the British 
Labor Party, the French SFIO, 
or the German SDP between the 
two world wars. While this ap- 
proach is useful as a means of 
pointing up the errors in cer- 
tain dogmatic party histories, it 
fails to account for the role that 
ideology played in the debates 
and even in the personal lives 
of the leadership. The latter 
consisted for the most part of 
intellectuals so much cut off 
from Russian life and so steeped 
in historical-philosophical ways 
of thought that ideology became 
the very fabric of their think- 
ing. Lenin is made out to have 
been a party boss primarily mo- 
tivated by a drive to dominate 
the party. This is only partly 
true, for Lenin was also moti- 
vated by a vision of the future 
(however vague and _ flexible) 
and a conception of historical 
development. Under such im- 
petus he became a dictator, but 
not a tyrant (as did Stalin): 
the distinction is of importance, 
and it is unfortunate that Mr. 
Keep’s account tends to blur it. 

The valuable information pro- 
vided on the relationship be- 
tween the central and _ local 
RSDRP organizations adds a 
new and important dimension 
to Mr. Keep’s account of the 
events of the revolution of 1905. 


This is perhaps the major con- 
tribution of his study, and no 
brief summary can do it justice. 
Yet one wishes he had pushed 
his investigation even further; 
he does not, for example, give 
adequate attention to the impact 
of government policies on the 
local level. And after all, the 
social democratic movement’s 
success or defeat were in part 
conditioned by what the govern- 
ment did or failed to do in its 
everyday actions. 


IN A CHAPTER headed ‘The 
First Heresies,” Mr. Keep dis- 
cusses the conflict that opposed 
the “orthodox”? Marxists (more 
particularly Lenin) to the so- 
called “legal” Marxists. The 
latter are the subject of Richard 
Kindersley’s valuable book. The 
Legal Marxists were academi- 
cally oriented and spoke and 
wrote openly within the limits 
permitted by the somewhat 
lackadaisical Tsarist censorship. 
They became the first Russian 
proponents of revisionism, and 
still later most of them moved 
farther away from revolution to 
liberalism and even to moderate 
conservatism. 

The brilliant names among 
this group—Peter Struve, Ser- 
gei Bulgakov, Nikolai Berdiaev, 
Simon Frank—attest to the high 
intellectual level on which the 
Legal Marxists conducted their 
debate with the orthodox and 
revolutionary Marxists. As Kin- 
dersley shows so well, the Legal 
Marxists were not primarily 
motivated by any tactical politi- 
cal considerations, but by a com- 
pelling need to face the intellec- 
tual truth squarely. They also 
are witness to the intensity and 
depth of the spiritual crisis Rus- 
sia underwent at the turn of the 
century; it is not surprising that 
the main proponents of Legal 
Marxism later ranked among 
the influential thinkers of Rus- 
sia’s “Silver Age’’—and it is a 
pity, by the way, that Kinders- 
ley leaves his heroes on the very 


threshold of this age. 

Like the revisionists in West- 
ern Europe, the Russian Legal 
Marxists were essentially con- 
cerned with the clarity and 
truth of the philosophical im- 
plications of political, moral, 
and economic theories. Their 
philosophical quest for truth 
was bound to clash with the po- 
litical commitment to revolu- 
tionary change of men of action 
like Lenin. Of much use is the 
author’s clear exposition of their 
basic neo-Kantian philosophic 
presuppositions, and the theo- 
retical economic and _ political 
implications thereof. Their 
searching criticisms of Marxist 
concepts were interestingly close 
to those of contemporary analy- 
ses of Marxism. And this for a 
simple reason: both the Russian 
Legal Marxists in the 1890’s and 
the analysts today view Marx- 
ism not as a guideline for revo- 
lutionary action, but as a tool 
for the analysis of deep-seated 
problems of the modern indus- 
trial world. 

For Struve and his friends 
(as for many scholars today), 
Marx’ greatness was as a social 
scientist, not aS an economist or 
political leader. This perspective 
led the Legal Marxists to exa- 
mine the problem of the evolu- 
tion of capitalism, especially on 
the basis of its history in the 
West. Implicitly this investiga- 
tion raised the question of alter- 
natives to the _ revolutionary 
path advocated by the orthodox 
Marxists and the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. In_ retrospect, 
therefore, Struve and his friends 
emerge as the perceptive ana- 
lysts of the basic dynamics of 
their own society and as advo- 
cates of an alternative evolu- 
tionary path for Russia. While 
the impartial and skeptical his- 
torian may not agree that the 
evolutionary alternative was a 
very real one given Russian con- 
ditions, the Legal Marxist view 
of it helps to put the circum- 
stances of Lenin’s eventual tri- 
umph into broader perspective. 
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One becomes particularly aware 
of the tragedy of the split that 
occurred in the Russian intel- 
ligentsia in the first decade of 
the 20th century between the 
“doers of deeds” and the schol- 
ars, the “speakers of words.” 
While the latter had a grasp on 
philosophical truth, the former 
had _ psychological reality on 
their side. 


MR. KINDERSLEY’S  sympa- 
thetic and sophisticated treat- 
ment of Legal Marxism stresses 
the debate between orthodox and 
revisionist Marxism. Mr. A. P. 
Mendel affords us a glimpse into 
a parallel and simultaneous de- 
bate between Legal Marxists 
and Legal Populists. The Popu- 
lists were essentially advocates 
of a Russian path of economic 
and social development (based 
on existing social and economic 
institutions like the mir and 
artel) and defenders of the pri- 
macy of the individual person 
over historical determinism. 
Mendel’s sympathies for them 
lead him to exaggerate the force- 
fulness of the Legal Populists’ 
position and its potential practi- 
cal implications for underdevel- 
oped countries today. When all 
is said and done, the Populists 
defended a program not only 
fraught with conflicting aims 
and claims, but also unworkable 
in economic or political terms 
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under conditions of Russian psy- 
chological and _ social reality. 
Mendel tries to prove the Marx- 
ists—both “Legal” and ortho- 
dox—wrong morally, politically, 
and economically. This may be; 
but it is no proof that the Legal 
Populists were more right or 
had a workable alternative. 
Stimulating as are the books 
here reviewed, one has some 
sense in all three of dwelling in 
a rather rarefied atmosphere, 
cut off from the reality of over- 
all Russian social and political 
life of the time. It is true that 
Mr. Keep discusses the down- 
to-earth organizational problems 
of social democracy. But the de- 
bate carried on by Lenin against 
the advocates of economism and 
spontaneous action by workers, 
and his advocacy of an elitist or- 
ganization of the party, can be 
understood only if the mass 
labor movement of the 1890’s 
and 1900’s is taken into account. 
In this connection, two other 
recent studies might be com- 
mended, in passing, to the read- 
er’s attention. One is an excel- 
lent and suggestive little book 
by Richard Pipes, entitled So- 
cial Democracy and the St. 
Petersburg Labor Movement, 
1885-1897 (Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 
1963). As his title suggests, Mr. 
Pipes clearly perceived the need 
to discuss the ideological debates 
and organizational quarrels of 


the Left against the broader 
background of the development 
of the labor movement. Though 
he is guilty of some overstate- 
ment, he has handled this task 
very well. The second book, by 
Dietrich Geyer, is Lenin in der 
Russischen Sozialdemokratie— 
Die Arbeiterbewegung im 
Zarenreich als Organisations- 
problem der revolutionaren In- 
telligenz 1890-1903 (Koln, Graz, 
Bohlan Verlag, .1962). This 
study—deserving of more atten- 
tion than it has gotten, in the 
reviewer’s opinion—touches to 
some degree on the themes of all 
of the works reviewed herein, 
again contributing to our com- 
prehension of the Russian scene 
at the turn of the century. 

Today there are signs that 
historians in the Soviet Union 
are becoming more concerned 
with the pre-history of Bolshev- 
ism, and it is possible that we 
may get some interesting new 
materials from their pens. The 
books discussed above can then 
serve as a complement to such 
scholarship—and also as a check 
on its reliability—since they em- 
body the testimonies (published 
and unpublished) and points of 
view of those whose existence 
and historical role the Soviets 
might choose to deny. In the 
meantime our knowledge and 
understanding of the conditions 
that led up to October 1917 have 
been greatly enhanced. 


China Before Mao 


A. DOAK BARNETT: China on the Eve of the Communist Takeover, 
New York, F. A. Praeger, 1963. 


Reviewed by Michael Lindsay 


AS HE EXPLAINS in his pref- 
ace, Mr. Barnett was in China 
for two years from the autumn 
of 1947 as a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Current World Affairs 
and correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Daily News. During this 
time he wrote about forty re- 
ports for the Institute, and the 
book under review is a selection 
of twenty-three of them, with 
some cuts and revisions in style 
but no rewriting in the light of 
hindsight. 

The reports are divided into 
four parts. The last part, “Com- 
munist Takeover,’ contains 
some interesting information 
about the siege of Peking and 
the negotiations that led to the 
surrender of the defending Na- 
tionalist forces of General Fu 
Tso-yi. However, it has very 
little to say about the succeeding 
Communist regime because, as 
the author notes, foreigners, and 


A frequent contributor to these 
pages, Professor Lindsay teaches at 
the School of International Service, 
American University (Washington, 
D.C.) and is the author of Is Peace- 
ful Coexistence Possible? (Kast 
Lansing, Mich., Michigan State 
University Press, 1960). 


especially news correspondents, 
were promptly isolated from all 
important contacts. 

The third part, ‘““Fragmenta- 
tion: Warlords, Borderlands, 
and Political Disunity,” is the 
longest and in some ways the 
most interesting section of the 
book. It shows the extent to 
which. largely autonomous local 
regimes had survived around 
the periphery of the area con- 
trolled by the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment and how mistaken it is 
to think of all the provincial 
“warlords” of the pre-Commu- 
nist period as fitting a common 
pattern. 

In the north-central province 
of Shansi, for example, there 
was Yen Hsi-shan, who in the 
1920’s had become known as 
the “model warlord,” not with- 
out some justification. By 1948, 
however, in those parts of 
Shansi which he still controlled, 
Yen was trying to compete with 
the Communists by developing 
his own version of a totalitarian 
police state embodying radical 
social changes. His programs 
had virtually eliminated private 
property in land and buildings 
and had squeezed out most pri- 
vate business. His ‘Soldier- 


Farmer-Unification” program 
had apparently failed to produce 
better troops and in addition had 
caused a serious food shortage, 
but the accomplishments of the 
local regime in developing heavy 
industry impressed Barnett as 
quite remarkable. 

Meanwhile, in the neighbor- 
ing province of Suiyuan, Fu 
Tso-yi, a former subordinate of 
Yen Hsi-shan’s, seemed to be 
providing both good government 
and an efficfent army. Farther 
west were two Moslem war- 
lords: Ma Pu-fang, whose rule 
in Chinghai, though authoritar- 
ian, appeared to have won 
considerable popular support 
through progress made in ir- 
rigation projects, education, 
health services, etc.; and Ma 
Hung-k’uei in Ninghsia, whose 
regime seemed less progressive 
and more brutal, though still 
fairly efficient. 

Yunnan and Sinkiang were 
provinces in which the Nation- 
alist Government had managed 
to squeeze out the ruling war- 
lords a few years before Bar- 
nett’s visits, although the new 
governor of Yunnan was ma- 
neuvering in 1949 for greater 
autonomy. The author’s report 
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on the remote and almost en- 
tirely non-Chinese province of 
Sinkiang has an_ interesting 
bearing on the history of Sino- 
Soviet relations. Sheng Shih- 
ts’ai, the former local warlord, 
had owed his power to Soviet 
support in 1933, and Soviet in- 
fluence in this border province 
had_ steadily increased until 
1942. The restoration of cen- 
tral government control conse- 
quently was a setback to Soviet 
ambitions. Barnett’s report in- 
dicates that at the time of his 
visit the Chinese Nationalist 
officials of Sinkiang were having 
to cope with local rebellions 
fairly clearly sponsored by the 
Soviet Union. 


EXCEPT FOR Shansi and Sui- 
yuan, however, all these areas 
were marginal to the main Com- 
munist-Kuomintang struggle for 
control of China. If one is inter- 
ested primarily in finding clues 
to the causes of the Kuomin- 
tang’s defeat in this momentous 
struggle, the first two parts of 
Barnett’s book are the most 
relevant. 

The second part, ‘“Stagna- 
tion: Nationalist China’s Rural 
Hinterland,” is an illuminating 
study of a rural hsien (Pahsien) 
in Szechuan. The picture that 
emerges is one of conditions 
which urgently demanded re- 
form but which were not likely 
to change through internal rev- 
olution. Rents were high, and 
the lower levels of government 
were dominated by the local 
gentry, although this was tradi- 
tional and largely taken for 
granted. At both the hsiang and 
hsien levels, most of the budget 
was used up simply in maintain- 
ing the machinery of govern- 
ment, with the result that very 
little was left to finance positive 
projects. 

But the greatest weakness was 
the absence of any real drive or 
enthusiasm. Some officials and 
local leaders realized the need 
for land reform, and proper en- 
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forcement of the national gov- 
ernment’s land law might have 
produced it. However, to do 
this, the hsien had only one 
Land Administration Officer 
with one assistant for a popula- 
tion of about 800,000. Again, 
the local leaders had wanted to 
organize a local militia and had 
started to do so by the middle 
of 1948; but they complained 
that the central government had 
sought to discourage such efforts 
because it was afraid of arming 
the people. The Direct Tax 
Bureau had an office in the hsien 
capital but admitted that it had 
not been able to make anyone 
pay income tax. Membership in 
the Kuomintang seemed to be a 
prerequisite for appointment to 
any responsible position in the 
local administration; yet it ap- 
peared to Barnett that the party 
had “no roots, no mass follow- 
ing, and no program or activi- 
ties.” 


NEVERTHELESS, if the sit- 
uation in Pahsien was typical of 
the Chinese countryside in gen- 
eral, Barnett’s report would 
seem to indicate that a Commu- 
nist-inspired revolution was not 
inevitable. There were no signs 
of the “oppressed masses” being 
ready to revolt against the 
Kuomintang in order to assist 
their “liberation” by the Com- 
munists. Moreover, the author’s 
reports from other areas sug- 
gest that in so far as the people 
could “vote with their feet’? (in 
Lenin’s phrase) , they were more 
disposed to “vote” against than 
for the Communists. For in- 
stance, even though Yen Hsi- 
shan’s rule was extremely un- 
attractive, there was a refugee 
movement into the areas he con- 
trolled, and the author reports 
that people seemed to fear the 
Communists quite as much as 
the Yen Hsi-shan regime, if not 
more. Communist publications 
themselves admitted that the 
more radical land program im- 
posed in the Communist-con- 


trolled areas after 1946 had 
alienated the support of many of 
the “middle peasants’—a fact 
which the refugee movements 
out of these areas would seem to 
confirm. 


AS MR. Barnett brings out, 
Pahsien was not without com- 
petent officials and local leaders 
who realised the need of reforms 
and would have liked to carry 
them out. What was lacking was 
the organization and the overall 
leadership and support from 
above which would have enabled 
them to act. In its ability to sup- 
port and encourage those who 
wanted to effect progressive re- 
forms at the local level, the cen- 
tral government seems to have 
been inferior to some of the 
provincial warlord regimes. 
When the central government 
did get around to appointing 
some competent local governor, 
its action usually came too late. 
Thus, for example, the author’s 
report from Hainan (in Part 
Three) shows that the develop- 
ment projects carried out there 
by the Japanese had been al- 
lowed to run down and disinte- 
grate until the appointment of 
General Ch’en Chi-t’ang to gov- 
ern the island in April 1949. 
General Ch’en made consider- 
able progress in the next six 
months, and he told Mr. Barnett 
when the latter visited Hainan in 
November, ‘In two years time, 
I could have really done some- 
thing.”” By then, however, the 
influx of disorganized National- 
ist soldiers fleeing from the 
mainland, where the Commu- 
nists were sweeping everything 
before them, was making his 
problems insoluble. Similarly, 
Nationalist Chinese who have 
more recently been connected 
with the land reform program 
on Taiwan have remarked to the 
reviewer, “If only we had been 
allowed to carry out on the main- 
land the reforms we have made 
on Taiwan, the Communists 
would never have won.” But the 


sad fact is that on the mainland 
they were never given the oppor- 
tunity to act until it was too late. 

The first part of Mr. Bar- 
nett’s book, entitled ‘“Disinte- 
gration: Nationalist China’s 
Urban Base,” confirms the diag- 
nosis that the basic cause of the 
Kuomintang’s defeat was a fail- 
ure of leadership. The author’s 
reports from both Shanghai and 
Tientsin indicate that there was 
little evidence of strong pro- 
Communist sympathies even 
among the urban _ industrial 
workers. On the other hand, in 
all the cities he visited, he ob- 
served a steady loss of confi- 
dence in the Nationalist govern- 
ment and a growing feeling of 
hopelessness. The cities were 
particularly affected by the run- 
away monetary inflation, the ef- 
fects of which were further in- 
tensified by badly administered 
controls. People in Tientsin, for 
example, complained that un- 
realistic: official exchange rates 
had ruined their export trade, 
and that the central govern- 
ment’s controls were being ad- 
ministered to favor Shanghai. 


ONE OF THE faults of the 
Kuomintang leadership was its 
lack of confidence in the people. 
It was always afraid to admit 
the seriousness of the situation 
and, in its efforts to gloss over 
the truth, may even have become 
confused by its own publicity. 
In order to justify drastic meas- 
ures that would have been dis- 
tasteful to the powerful vested 
interests within the _ ruling 
group, the government would 
have had to acknowledge pub- 
licly that the situation was des- 
perate and that only such action 
could stave off total defeat. Yet, 
as the author mentions in one 
of his reports, President Chiang 
Kai-shek’s speech to the Chinese 
National Assembly in April 
1948 expressed ‘complete faith 
in the government’s ability to 
defeat the Communists” and 
blamed fears of the Kuomin- 


tang’s collapse on ‘‘Communist 
propaganda and the predictions 
of foreign newspapermen and 
observers.” Barnett’s report 
goes on to say that Chiang’s 
“account of the state of the 
nation was amazing. The gist of 
it was that ‘everything’s fine 
and dandy.’ ” 


SO LONG as this remained the 
official propaganda line concern- 
ing the internal crisis, the Kuo- 
mintang leaders were incapable 
of making a rational response to 
the situation and instead felt 
impelled to blame their difficul- 
ties on fictitious scapegoats. 
Thus, a young official in Nan- 
chang, in talking with Barnett, 
quoted a prominent Kuomintang 
leader as his authority for be- 
lieving that China’s economic 
troubles were due partly to 
President Truman’s refusal to 
recognize the new Chinese cur- 
rency and partly to the black- 
market activities of Russian 
agents. He refused to admit that 
anything at all was wrong with 
the government’s economic poli- 
cies. 

Among the educated public, 
the government’s attempts to 
conceal bad news merely pro- 
duced a complete distrust of all 
official statements. A good deal 
of the criticism directed at the 
Kuomintang leadership was ir- 
responsible—the author found 
the “liberals” of the Democratic 
League naive, vague and uncon- 
structive—but the government, 
in trying to deal with the criti- 
cism by suppressing the critics, 
only succeeded in further dis- 
crediting itself. From Mr. Bar- 
nett’s account of student opinion 
in Peking, it would seem that 
no official attempt was made to 
offer the intellectual community 
any reasoned statement of the 
government’s case. 

It is still a matter of contro- 
versy at what point the Com- 
munist victory in mainland 
China became inevitable, and 
whether there was a period dur- 


ing which a different policy on 
the part of the United States 
might have prevented it. The 
information furnished by Mr. 
Barnett’s book fits in with other 
evidence suggesting that an ab- 
solute prerequisite for a differ- 
ent outcome would have been 
some means of inducing the 
Kuomintang leadership to face 
reality. Even as late as 1948, it 
seems possible that the drift to- 
wards disaster might have been 
checked if the top Nationalist 
leaders had admitted clearly to 
themselves that they were losing 
both the military struggle and 
the support of the people, that 
they themselves must bear the 
primary responsibility for this, 
that defeat could be averted only 
by drastically improving the 
performance of the government 
and thus regaining popular sup- 
port, and that this demanded 
giving full support to people 
able and willing to work for re- 
organization and reform regard- 
less of the selfish wishes of the 
vested interests and the effect 
on the political balance of power. 


HAD SUCH a readiness to face 
reality existed in the Kuomin- 
tang leadership, American as- 
sistance might have been deci- 
sive; without it, American as- 
sistance merely risked providing 
the Nationalist regime with an 
excuse for even greater reluc- 
tance to face up to the need for 
drastic reform. On the military 
side, for example, almost all ob- 
servers were agreed that the es- 
sential requirement for improv- 
ing the government’s war effort 
against the Communists was 
that command should be given 
and resources allocated to gen- 
erals of proven military compe- 
tence. To have placed more 
American equipment at the dis- 
posal of generals appointed 
solely or largely for political 
reasons might only have resulted 
in swelling the supply of arms 
available to the Chinese Com- 
munists for the Korean war. 
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One very general conclusion 
that might be drawn from the 
Nationalist collapse in China is 
that in the modern world Con- 
fucianism is no longer a possible 
basis for a viable political sys- 
tem. The underlying argument 
was very well stated by the 
French historian Mare Bloch 
when he criticized the attempt of 
the wartime Vichy regime to 
work for a paternalistic authori- 
tarian system in France. He 
contended that the only alterna- 
tive to totalitarianism is govern- 
ment based on the support of an 
informed public opinion because 
“the masses no longer obey. 
They follow, either because they 
have been hypnotized or because 
they know.” 

The Chinese Communists 
could allow considerable local 
initiative among party members 
and could base promotions on 
competence because they could 
be sure of their followers’ ulti- 
mate loyalty. If a Communist 
general had tried to set himself 
up as a warlord in opposition to 
the party, it is unlikely that his 
Communist officers would have 
followed him. And in the areas 
they controlled the Communists 
had some spontaneous popular 
support and could win more by 
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indoctrination. Their programs 
could be carried out because, 
right down to the village level, 
there were people who felt a 
personal responsibility for im- 
plementing them. 

The only type of political sys- 
tem in China which could have 
competed effectively with the 
Communists would have been 
one in which the people followed 
because they knew and in which 
the leaders received support and 
could delegate initiative to their 
subordinates because all were 
cooperating for common pur- 
poses that were agreed upon and 
understood. In the Chinese con- 
ditions of the latter 1940’s, such 
a system need not have been 
democratic in the sense of work- 
ing through popularly elected 
organizations, but it would have 
had to be democratic in the sense 
of depending on popular sup- 
port, encouraging popular initi- 
ative, and adjusting its policies 
in the light of public criticism 
and discussion. There were 
many competent and patriotic 
Chinese who would gladly have 
worked for such a government. 

The Confucian tradition, how- 
ever, was paternalistic and au- 
thoritarian. What it required 
from the people was obedience 


rather than cooperation. And 
because it emphasized obedience, 
it distrusted local initiative as a 
rival source of authority. The 
Kuomintang organization al- 
ways emphasized control from 
above, which was often effective 
in a negative sense but did not 
ensure that positive programs 
were carried out (cf. the fate of 
the land reform law). The lead- 
ers were always afraid of dele- 
gating power except to those 
bound to them by ties of per- 
sonal loyalty. Because they de- 
manded obedience rather than 
cooperation, they tried to mani- 
pulate public opinion rather 
than inform it, to suppress criti- 
cism rather than answer it. 
Given the deeply-rooted influ- 
ence of Confucianism among the 
Kuomintang leadership and the 
great power and influence of the 
vested interests opposed to re- 
form, it would have required 
very forceful and skillful outside 
intervention to bring about a 
viable non-Communist regime on 
the Chinese mainland after’ 1946. 
If one is looking for a period 
when a different American pol- 
icy might have changed the 
future of China, the greatest 
possibilities probably lay in the 
period from 1942 to 1945. 


NOTES & VIEWS 


The Parts of the Party 


By J. W. Cleary 


he November 1962 plenum of 

the CPSU Central Committee 

initiated organizational and 
institutional changes affecting a 
wide range of both state and party 
organs in the USSR. The planning 
committees were once again modi- 
fied; the administrative bureau- 
cracy responsible for new _ tech- 
nology and construction was cen- 
tralized; a unified system of party 
and state control was established; 
and the sovnarkhozes (regional eco- 


nomic councils formed in 1957) 
were amalgamated into larger 
units. But the innovation which 


attracted the most attention, both 
in the Soviet Union and abroad, 
was the restructuring of the CPSU 
itself according to ‘“‘the production 
principle.” This involved the crea- 
tion in most oblasts (provinces) of 
two independent party committees 
—one for industry, the other for 
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lian National University (Can- 
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agriculture. All lower party organs 
were divided into two sections and 
subordinated to one or the other 
party committee, while at the 
higher echelons—.e., within the 
central committtes of the republic 
party organizations and the CPSU 
—separate bureaus were formed to 
cap the bifurcated party hierarch- 
ies of the oblasts. 

From the wealth of comment by 
Western observers on the reforms 
of November 1962 there has 
emerged a general consensus that 
greater centralization was the over- 
all effect of the changes. With this 
conclusion there can hardly be any 
quarrel. The central government 
structure is now more complex 
than at any time in the history of 
the USSR, while the apparatus and 
leading organs of the party Cen- 
tral Committee have become a maze 
of bureaus, commissions, commit- 
tees, and departments. The list of 
new central bodies alone provides 
prima facie evidence that the pen- 
dulum has swung far from the 
decentralization of 1957. 

Also discernible in recent litera- 
ture is a measure of agreement on 
the economic role of the party after 
the November 1962 plenum. Al- 
most without exception it is held 


that, at least in agriculture, if not 
also in industry, the party has been 
strengthened at the expense of the 
state apparatus and has assumed 
a more direct role in the day-to-day 
administration of the economy. It 
has even been suggested that the 
party will become so engrossed in 
production matters that it will be 
utterly depoliticized and, in effect, 
transformed into the _ principal 
agency of national economic admin- 
istration. 

Soviet descriptions of the nature 
of the reorganization certainly 
have given the impression that the 
party was assuming extended re- 
sponsibilities; the key phrases in 
the CC’s resolution on the party’s 
future role were “more concrete 
and systematic leadership in in- 
dustry, construction and agricul- 
ture,” and “more attention to ques- 
tions of production.” ? In view of 
the place of the CPSU in Soviet 
society it was inevitable that anal- 
ysis of the reorganization should 
focus on these pronouncements. At 
the same time, however, it is worth 
noting that identical phrases were, 
and are to this day, being used to 


1 Pravda, Nov. 24, 1962. 
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Local Administration of Agriculture 


STATE APPARATUS 


Oblast Rural Soviet 
Executive Committee 
Production Directorate 


Ins pector-organizer 


PARTY APPARATUS 


Oblast Rural 
Party Committee 


Party Committee of the 
Production Directorate 


Inspector /Party-organizer 


Management—Primary Party Org’n 


State or Collective Farm 


ere TOON SINR eNe o, 
Local Administration of Industry 


STATE APPARATUS 


PARTY APPARATUS 


Oblast Industrial 
Party Committee 


Zonal Industrial 
Party Committee 
Management—Party Committee 
Factory 


* In large cities only. 


describe the post-reform role of 
the soviets, the trade unions and 
the Komsomol. 

Western observers, understand- 
ably, have shown little inclination 
to believe that the trade unions have 
moved much closer to their pur- 
ported role of “active participation 
in the management of enterprises.” 
And there has also been general 
agreement that of all the institu- 
tions affected by the reorganiza- 
tion, the local soviets emerged as 
by far the most emasculated: they 
had previously lost control of local 
industry to the sovnarkhozes, and 
now the raion soviets were removed 
altogether from their traditional 
place in the administration of agri- 
culture. But while no one has found 
any difficulty in rejecting claims 
that these institutions would as- 
sume a more active part in the 
direction of the economy, the pos- 
sibility that similar official fore- 
casts regarding the party’s eco- 
nomic role might also prove to be 
misleading hag scarcely been con- 
sidered. Recent complaints by 
Khrushchev about continuing ad- 
herence by party organs to “out- 
moded”’ patterns of leadership 2 
make it particularly appropriate at 
this time to take a second look at 
the effects of the 1962 reorganiza- 
tion on the economic role of the 
CPSU. 


the “production directorate” 

(sometimes referred to as “pro- 
duction administration”) is now 
the state agency operating at the 
enlarged-raion level. These direc- 
torates had actually been set up (as 
the “basic link in the leadership of 
agriculture”) * in March 1962, but 
because of ensuing jurisdictional 
disputes and the fact that no cor- 
responding party organ was in 
existence at the time, lines of re- 
sponsibility remained somewhat 
confused until the November ple- 
num firmly upheld the authority of 


|: the sphere of agriculture, 


2Ibid., Mar. 7, 1964. 

3 Sbornik reshnii po selskomu kho- 
ziaistvu, Moscow, Selkhozizdat, 1963, 
p. 579. 


the directorates and decreed the 
establishment of a party committee 
within each of them. The latter 
move constituted a reversion to the 
familiar pattern of two parallel or- 
gans of party and state power, and 
our problem here is to determine 
whether it also entailed a return 
to the pattern of relationships that 
had existed until 1962 between 
raikoms (district party commit- 
tees) and raiispolkoms (district 
soviet executive committees), or 
whether, as most observers have 
concluded, the balance was dis- 
turbed in favor of the party. In 
other words, is the production di- 
rectorate merely a staff of technical 
advisers for the party committee 
which makes all the operative deci- 
sions, or has the directorate inher- 
ited all the responsibilities previ- 
ously held by the raiispolkom? 

As a starting point, let us take 
a specimen case and consider a re- 
port on the activity of the party 
committee of the Frolov Produc- 
tion Directorate, in Volgograd 
Oblast. (The report was published 
as a result of a study made by the 
CPSU Central Committee’s commis- 
sion on party organizational ques: 
tions.) The party committee was 
said to be concentrating “its main 
efforts on the solution of concrete 
questions of production’’; working 
in coordination and harmony with 
the production directorate, it has 
aimed to influence the organization 
of production, but in doing so it 
“does not supplant the leaders and 
specialists of the directorate. The 
party committee sees as its chief 
concern the raising of the fighting 
spirit of party and Komsomol or- 
ganizations, the correct placement 
of Communists and Komsomol 
members, the education of cadres 
in the spirit of exactingness, re- 
sponsibility and discipline.” At the 
same time, according to the report, 
the committee has carried on or- 
ganizational and _ political work 
among the masses and mobilized 
them for the fulfillment of produc- 
tion plans. Some brief criticism is 
also included, but the general tone 


4 Pravda, June 7, 19638. 


is one of approbation: in publishing 
its findings the CC commission was 
clearly offering a model for all di- 
rectorate party committees. 

There is little indication here of 
any switch from general control by 
the party organization to specific 
direction of the farms. “Questions 
of production” have always been 
the central concern of rural party 
organs, and the remaining items 
are all perennial features of party 
work. At the same time, it is worth 
noting that a good deal of attention 
is being devoted to increasing the 
effectiveness of the farms’ primary 
party organizations, because these 
had often been ignored by former 
raikom officials in their dealings 
with farm chairmen or directors. 
The “enhanced role” of the primary 
party organization has indeed be- 
come a recurrent theme in exegeses 
of the plenum resolution, especially 
in connection with the regime’s 
campaigns to improve the perform- 
ance of backward farms; and what 
is more, the laconic accounts of 
what happens when these local or- 
gans go into action scarcely con- 
ceal virtual “take-overs” by the 
party. While such crash cam- 
paigns may not constitute an ade- 
quate basis for generalizations 
about the role of primary party 
organizations, the influence of the 
latter on farm management does 
appear to be running at a higher 
level than usual. It must be re- 
membered, however, that cavalier 
treatment of these basic party 
units, exemplified by raikom offi- 
cials who had found it convenient 
to bypass the primary units in pro- 
duction affairs, was also  con- 
demned in the past. Officials of 
the directorate party committees 
may yet revert to the same pattern, 
and it is too early to conclude that 
the dual system of direction and 
control of the farms from above 
has been permanently extended to 
intra-farm affairs as well. 


5 F.g., see a report concerning the 
case of a farm where “many local 
Communists transferred to decisive 
sectors of production .... Commu- 
nists were able... to strengthen 
labor discipline... .” Pravda, Dec. 
6, 1963. 


espite the trends towards 

revitalizing the lowest link 

in the party chain, it re- 
mains apparent that the operative 
units in the management of the 
farms are the production directo- 
rate and its party committee. These 
are the two agencies that receive 
the praise or blame for harvest 
results, for the elimination or con- 
tinued existence of backward 
farms, in short for everything con- 
nected with agricultural produc- 
tion; it is around them that almost 
every discussion of the reorganiza- 
tion in the countryside has 
centered. In the exemplary case 
cited above, the directorate and 
the party committee worked “in 
harmony,” complementing each 
other. The formula implies that 
neither the head of the directorate 
nor the party secretary has com- 
plete charge of the farms, and that 
there must thus be some division 
of responsibility on which this 
“harmony” is based. If one could 
discover where the dividing line is 
drawn, arguments about the de- 
gree of involvement of the party 
in the administration of rural pro- 
duction could be resolved in a trice. 
It is therefore worth quoting Khru- 
shchevs prescription on the subject 
in some detail, even if some repeti- 
tion of what we have already 
learned is involved: 


With what is the production di- 
rectorate expected to concern it- 
self ?—The organization of produc- 
tion in each collective and state 
farm, the training of cadres on the 
basis of the best models of labor, 
the introduction of the most ad- 
vanced experience into collective 
and state farms, so as to raise in 
this fashion the general level of 
production. . . 

With what should the party com- 
mittee of the production directorate 
be concerned?—Also with produc- 
tion, but from a different position. 
The committee is called upon to 
raise the fighting readiness of the 
party and Komsomol organizations, 
to place Communists and Komso- 
mol members correctly, to educate 
cadres in the spirit of exactingness, 
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responsibility and discipline.® 


To say that this formula leaves 
room for clarification would be an 
understatement. It is, in fact, less 
illuminating than most pronounce- 
ments on party-state relations, and 
it is no wonder that “to this day 
some workers are racking their 
brains over the problem of who has 
the commanding role, who should 
be subordinate to whom.” It is true 
that I. Yu. Yusupov, First Secre- 
tary of the CP of Kazakhstan, who 
made this admission, contended 
that to pose the question in this 
way displayed a lack of understand- 
ing of the plenum decisions, but if 
those most intimately concerned in 
implementing the CC _ resolution 
are confused, it is not surprising 
that outsiders find difficulty in de- 
ciding whether the party has as- 
sumed close supervision of produc- 
tion. 

Some examples of the confusion 
about responsibilities were given 
by Yusupov: 

(a) When information about the 
progress of socialist competition 
was required, both directorate and 
party officials pestered the farms 
instead of going next door to ob- 
tain it. (Who should do what was 
not stated.) 

(b) Another party committee did 
not know what questions were to be 
decided by the directorate; and the 
directorate did not know what re- 
sponsibilities belonged to the party 
committee. As a result, officials 
from both organs unexpectedly con- 
fronted each other at a farm, while 
another farm had not been visited 
by anyone for a long period. 

(c) A party committee adopted 
a decision obliging a _ collective 
farm to carry out a list of tasks 
ranging from artificial insemina- 
tion of its herd to steaming and 
enriching hay for fodder. This was 
condemned as usurping the func- 
tions of the directorate. 

(d) The head of one directorate 
ignored the views of the party 
committee on the disposition of 
cadres, and employed certain spe- 


‘’ Pravda, Mar. 14, 1963. 
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cialists in spite of party oppo- 
sition.’ 


tion line of duties is somewhat 

blurred and there is some cross- 
ing of wires both on issues of im- 
portance (cadre placement) and in 
routine work (recording competi- 
tion results). This in itself is 
strong evidence that the plenum 
resolution has not been interpreted 
as a clear mandate to party com- 
mittees to assume closer direction 
of the farms. Rather, as a result 
of the obscurity of the resolution, 
it seems to be largely left to the 
individuals concerned to reach a 
workable arrangement of duties. “I 
have come to an agreement with 
the secretary of the party commit- 
tee,” stated the head of one directo- 
rate, “on which questions are to be 
discussed in the committee, and 
which in the directorate. If some 
question of primary importance 
has to be decided, we examine it 
jointly.” He admits at the same 
time that “parallelism and disa- 
greement can arise,” but does not 
comment on the procedure for 
resolving persistent differences. 
There is, however, strong motiva- 
tion for the practice of mutual ac- 
commodation, for both “are an- 
swerable for one and the same 
task,” namely plan fulfilment. One 
should also add in regard to the 
loose arrangement described here, 
that under the old system, there 
had never been any doubt as to 
whether the former raikom secre- 
tary or the raiispolkom chairman 
held more authority. It belonged 
to the former. 

It is very difficult at this time 
to determine the overall effect of 
these local arrangements for the 
very reason that they are local and 
are likely therefore to vary from 
one area to another. Another rea- 
son is the lack of sufficient case 
histories. Nevetheless, clear  in- 
stances of a trend away from close 
party tutelage of the farms are 


I: practice, then, the demarca- 


7 Kazakhstanskaia pravda, June 14, 
1963. 
8 Ibid., Mar. 29, 1963. 


already visible. Thus the head of 
one production directorate declares 
categorically that “we now settle 
in the directorate-many questions 
which were previously decided by 
by the raikom.” ° 

The relationships between agents 
of the production directorate (in- 
spector-organizers) and those of 
the party committees (inspector- 
party-organizers) are equally rele- 
vant to our problem. Briefly it may 
be said that here,. too, the same 
ambiguity in the division of labor 
exists. The party agent is cen- 
sured if he becomes involved in 
everyday production affairs to the 
extent of supplanting the state of- 
ficial and neglecting “work among 
the people.’”’ Whenever he does con- 
cern himself with the minutiae of 
farm life, he should—according to 
the model of those singled out for 
praise—work in collaboration with 
the directorate agent; in other 
words, he is not allowed complete 
freedom of action in supervision 
of farm affairs.1° In contrast to 
this, there have certainly been pe- 
riods within the last decade when 
party officials were expected to 
take a much more direct part in 
farm management; in 1954-55, for 
instance, raikom instructors were 
scarcely, if ever, censured for 
usurping the role of the state in 
agriculture. Then, as now, the 
party official was expected to pro- 
duce results by persuasion and not 
by bossing, but he also seems to 
have received unlimited encourage- 
ment to concern himself with pro- 
duction as such. 


ing relations between local 

party and state agencies in ag- 
riculture do not accord with pre- 
dictions of increased party involve- 
ment in the administration of the 
Soviet economy, it would be sur- 
prising to find the situation differ- 
ent in the industrial sphere: his- 


|: we then find that the prevail- 


9 Thid. 

10 Tbid., June 4, 1963. 

11 See, e.g., M. Yefremov, “On the 
Work of the Party District Com- 
mittee,” Kommunist, No. 7, May 1954. 


torically, for various political and 
economic reasons, direct party in- 
terference has always been most 
manifest in agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Accordingly, there has been rela- 
tively little discussion of the 1962 
reorganization as it relates to in- 
dustry. The simple reason for this 
is that the functions of gorkoms 
(party city committees) and urban 
raikoms have not been affected. 
The only new feature of the party’s 
structure at this level is the estab- 
lishment in areas with a mixed 
rural and industrial economy of 
“zonal industrial party commit- 
tees.””’ These new organs overlap 
physically the areas of responsi- 
bility of the rural party commit- 
tees, but the division of functions 
is the same as elsewhere. 

Soviet reports on the work of 
these zonal committees pay formal 
tribute to the wisdom of the reor- 
ganization, but fail to demonstrate 
any widening of the scope of the 
party’s industrial leadership. To 
take one example, the bureau of the 
Tapask Zonal Party Committee in 
Estonia consists of a secretary, his 
deputy and three members. They 
meet only once a month and in the 
first quarter of 1963, the complete 
agenda of their meetings was as 
follows: (a) improving mass-po- 
litical work at a railway junction 
where wastage and breaches of 
labor discipline were rife; (b) 
formation of a commission to in- 
vestigate the work of a building 
trust which had taken four years 
to build a bakery; (c) introduction 
of technological advances at two 
plants. “If we look formally at this 
list,” wrote a Soviet reporter, 
“there appears to be little variation 
from the usual plan of a raikom 
bureau, and one _ cannot but 
agree.” 12 Since this is a typical 
example,!* one may also safely con- 
clude that the center of local indus- 
trial direction certainly does not 
lie in the zonal committees. 


12 JT, Gaspl, “The First Bureau of the 
Party Committee,” Sovetskaia Estonia, 
Jan. 16, 1963. 

13 See article by E. Kiager, ibid., 
Mar. 10, 1963, for a similar example. 


Twelve months after the Novem- 
ber 1962 reorganization the inno- 
vations in party leadership of in- 
dustry, as seen by raion officials 
were summarized in Kommunist;14 
they were few and _ insignificant. 
The secretary of one raikom dis- 
cerned two novel features: daily 
compilation of the results of so- 
clalist competition, and weekly 
visits to industrial enterprises by 
all members of the raikom appa- 
ratus. Another referred to the 
formation of a raikom department 
on technological progress as an aid 
to more qualified guidance of in- 
dustry. But apart from such 
marginal matters the Kommunist 
list consists largely of such well- 
worn formulas as ‘the gorkom is 
more deeply concerned with organi- 
zation of production” and “the 
raikom has moved closer to pri- 
mary party organizations.” The 
general effect of the reorganization 
on industry has probably been ac- 
curately described by one non-con- 
formist, who flatly declared: “The 
reorganization hasn’t affected us, 
nothing has changed in party and 
economic leadership.” The writer 
of the Kommunist article hastened 
to add that this remark referred 


14 G, Shitarev, “After the Reorgani- 
zation,” Kommunist, No. 18, 1968, pp. 
65-67. 


to a particular workshop, but its 
pertinence is obviously broader. 


othing of what has been 

said so far isaimed at mini- 

mizing the reality of party 
supervision of both agricultural 
and industrial production. Factory 
and farm leaders, as party mem- 
bers, are obliged to fulfil party 
directives in their place of work, 
and are well aware that tenure of 
office is dependent on fulfilment of 
these directives. Nor has there, 
of course, been any intent to imply 
that overall economic policy is not 
determined by the party’s central 
leadership. What it is intended to 
suggest is that most comment on 
the 1962 changes has exaggerated 
the degree of party involvement in 
the actual administration of pro- 
duction. 

If this contention is correct, the 
question of the objectives of the 
reorganization has to be faced. A 
complete explanation is, of course, 
impossible without taking into ac- 
count central institutional changes 
in Moscow and the new configura- 
tion of power that has emerged. 
But even without going this far, it 
is possible to arrive at a partial 
explanation by observation of the 
local scene. 


Plus ca change... 


The production directorates 
and their party committees are 
a strong force in the leadership 
of the collective and state farms. 
Into these organs have been 
sent the experienced cadres of 
our party. By their concrete, 
purposeful organizational activ- 
ity they direct the mighty crea- 
tive force of the workers of the 
countryside in utilizing the rich 
reserves and possibilities of our 
agriculture. 


—Pravda, March 15, 1963. 


All farms are now large-scale 
enterprises. It was to give them 
leadership that we established 
the production directorates. Un- 
fortunately, many of these are 
working with the same methods 
with which the raion agricultural 
departments used to _ work. 
Leadership amounts to general 
appeals and resolutions, general 
directives. The form of leader- 
ship is thus new, but the con- 
tent remains unaltered. 


—Khrushchev, Pravda, Apr. 28, 1964. 
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In the first place, the splitting 
of the party into two separate 
hierarchies below the republican 
CC level is not in itself proof that 
more direct participation by the 
party in the management of the 
economy was intended. It might 
merely have given extended expres- 
sion to the division of labor that 
has always existed. Rural raikoms 
were always primarily concerned 
with agricultural production, just 
as their successors, the party com- 
mittees of the production directo- 
rates, now are. Similarly the prin- 
cipal concern of urban raikoms 
was, and remains, supervision of 
industrial enterprises, transport, 
communications and construction. 

At oblast and republican com- 
mittee levels, according to Khru- 
shchev’s plenum _ speech, party 
forces were dispersed and leader- 
ship was plagued by “campaign- 
ism,” 1.e., periodic concentration 
of attention either on the agricul- 
tural or the industrial sector—to 
the neglect of one or the other, fol- 
lowed by a reversal of priorities. 
The creation of two separate oblast 
committees and two bureaus of the 
republican CC’s was aimed at elimi- 
nating this fault by establishing a 
clear allocation of duties. Essen- 
tially, therefore, what the reorgan- 
ization has done is to establish 
definite lines of responsibility 
within the intermediate strata of 
the party hierarchy. The range of 
party activity is an entirely sepa- 
rate question. Confusion of these 
two aspects of the problem arose 
mainly because Soviet leaders ex- 
pressed unduly optimistic forecasts 
about the effects of a relatively 
minor structural party reform. 

It was only a minor reform be- 
cause, although the careers of nu- 
merous party cadres were affected, 
perennial Soviet problems such as 
the conflict between rigid planning 
and local initiative, and the ration- 
alization of material incentives 
were left untouched. Description 
of the reorganization as a “party- 
administrative solution” was there- 
fore exaggerated, except in the 


15 Pravda, Nov. 20, 1962. 
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sense that the party endeavored to 
put its own house in order. 


econdly, the division of party 
organizations according to the 
“production principle” may be 
regarded as the logical outcome of 
the growing professional speciali- 
zation of individual party mem- 
bers. The increasing complexity of 
production processes has pushed 
the party towards a policy of re- 
cruiting and training a higher pro- 
portion of specialists so as to re- 
tain even the existing measure of 
influence at research and produc- 
tion sites. It is sometimes argued 
that this policy will lead to a dilu- 
tion of the party’s ideological 
fervor, the Soviet specialist al- 
legedly being an ideological ag- 
nostic and poor material from 
which to shape the educator of the 
“new man.” For the purpose of 
this brief discussion it must suf- 
fice simply to register (a) the con- 
nection between individual and 
organizational specialization, and 
(b) the awareness of party leaders 
of the ideological danger presented 
by pragmatic, problem-solving at- 
titudes. They are determined, as 
the June 1963 plenum has again 
demonstrated, that the CPSU will 
remain the “guiding and directing 
force of society,’”’ and not merely an 
organ of economic administration. 
Within the bounds of this gen- 
eral formula, there have been in the 
past marked fluctuations in the 
degree of the party’s involvement 
in the administration of produc- 
tion, and no doubt similar varia- 
tions will recur again. Since the 
failure of the 1963 harvest, one has 
indeed been able to detect a trend 


16 See, e.g., Pravda, Nov. 1, 1963, 
wherein primary party organizations 
are criticized for tolerance of breaches 
of labor discipline and expansion of 
private farming. Also, Pravda, Feb. 
11, 12 and 15, 1964. Directorate in- 
spector-organizers are now to special- 
ize in one branch of farming instead of 
being responsible for all branches in 
several farms. Unless the duties of 
their party counterparts are similarly 
revised, the party men will be left 
win the overall supervision of each 
arm. 


towards closer party supervision of 
the farms.’* But this phenomenon 
is a regular concomitant of eco- 
nomic crises in the USSR and has 
only tenuous connections with the 
party reform of 1962. 

Finally, it is difficult to sub- 
scribe to the view that the economic 
involvement of the CPSU could in- 
crease to the extent of even a par- 
tial abdication of the party’s politi- 
cal tasks. In the eyes of the Soviet 
leaders, the two functions are in- 
separable. The uninitiated may 
well boggle at a decision of the 
Central Committee that the unsat- 
isfactory state of Turkmen cotton 
farming is due to weak political 
work,!? but to the party function- 
ary the finding is highly meaning- 
ful. Fulfilment of production plans 
can be taken as presumptive evi- 
dence that the workers concerned 
accept the existing politico-eco- 
nomic order and are prepared to 
labor within its framework. Non- 
fulfilment, on the other hand, may 
be attributable to technical or or- 
ganizational disorders, but it may 
also be politically significant. Out- 
put is regarded as a measure of 
acceptance of the existing order, of 
the leading role of the party itself, 
but output in turn is held to be de- 
pendent on inculcation of orthodox 
social and political attitudes. The 
November 1962 reorganization did 
nothing to break this chain of rea- 
soning or lead to a neglect of mass- 
political work, Khrushchev’s “prag- 
matic” leadership notwithstanding. 

Whether or not one believes that 
there is a built-in mechanism in the 
Soviet political system that pre- 
vents the transformation of the 
party into an essentially economic 
organ, there are good grounds for 
rejecting earlier assumptions that 
in November 1962 Khrushchev 
moved towards erasing the divid- 
ing line between the organs of 
state administration and the party 
machine and directed all the latter’s 
energies into economic-administra- 
tive channels. In fact it is doubtful 
whether there has been even a 
moderate swing in this direction. 


17 Pravda, Nov. 10, 19638. 


The Soviet Consumer—A Discussion 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In the pages below we present a discussion centering on the 
progress of Soviet consumers’ welfare under the Seven-Year Plan. The debate was 
initiated by Professor Goldman’s response to the article “And What of the Con- 
sumer?,” by Imogene Erro, published in the November-December 1963 issue of 
Problems of Communism. Because of the importance of the subject and the wide 
areas of disagreement between the two writers, we decided to invite additional 
specialists—Mr. Becker and Professors Turgeon and Nove—to contribute their 
comments to the discussion, and then, in turn, to offer Mrs. Erro an opportunity 
for rebuttal. Readers will note that in his commentary Professor Nove also takes 
up some of the points made by Professors Smolinski and Wiles in the article that 
appeared as a companion piece to Mrs. Erro’s original contribution. 


A DISSENT 
By Marshall Goldman 


growth in the USSR—as re- 

cently revealed by the CIA—is 
now lower than it was a few years 
ago. However, one must be cau- 
tious in analyzing the situation— 
and this applies to predictions as 
well as to interpretations of what 
has happened along the way. 

Because of shortcomings in ag- 
riculture, there seems to be little 
doubt that consumer welfare in the 
USSR is not improving as rapidly 


|: is indeed true that the rate of 


Mr. Goldman, Associate Professor 
of Economics at Wellesley College, 
Massachusetts, is the author of 
Soviet Marketing (New York Free 
Press—Macmillan, 1963). 


as it was a few years back. But this 
in itself does not necessarily mean 
that the consumer is being ne- 
glected in the provision of non- 
food goods; nor that consumers can 
expect little in the way of further 
gains in the near future. If any- 
thing, the well-being of the Soviet 
consumer, as reflected in his pur- 
chases of non-food items, has im- 
proved and continues to improve 
significantly. 

While Mrs. Erro refers to the 
reduced rate of growth in the pro- 
duction of many non-food items, 
she neglects to point out that this 
seems to have resulted from the 
dictates of consumer demand 
rather than from any callousness 
on the part of the planners. Des- 
pite evidence of adequate purchas- 
ing power, lower prices, install- 
ment credit and advertising, the 
stocks of many goods exceed de- 
mand. Furthermore, the produc- 


tion of some other important non- 
food items such as washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators, to which 
Mrs. Erro does not refer, has been 
maintained at a dazzling rate. 


he economy of the Soviet 

Union today is a much more 

complex mechanism than it 
used to be. Consumers have accu- 
mulated large quantities of dis- 
posable income. Deposits in sav- 
ings accounts grew by 60 percent 
from 1958 to 1963, now amounting 
to about 14 billion rubles.t Savings 
deposits have thus increased at a 
much faster rate than sales, which 
grew by only 35 percent in the 
same period. Increments in sav- 


1 Data taken from Pravda, January 
24, 1964, SSSR v tsifrakh for 1962, 
and Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR for 
1961, 1958, and 1956. 
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ings often reach the figure of one 
billion rubles a year, equivalent 
sometimes to one-third of the in- 
crease in annual retail sales. A 
comparison relating the increase in 
savings deposits to the size of the 
wage fund suggests that percent- 
age increments in savings also 
have exceeded percentage incre- 
ments in money wages.? Together, 
these comparisons seem to warrant 
the impression that the marginal 
propensity to consume has been 
falling in the Soviet Union. 

At one time an increase in the 
volume of savings deposits could 
be explained by pointing to the un- 
availability of goods in Soviet 
stores and warehouses. In recent 
years, however, inventories of cer- 
tain items have been increasing 
rapidly. As of September 1962, 
inventories exceeded planned norms 
by more than two billion rubles.’ 
This is slightly less than the 
amount by which savings increased 
from 1960 to 1962. Furthermore, 
stocks increased by 70 percent, 
while retail sales volume increased 
by only 31 percent from 1958 to 
1962.4 


he growing tendency of So- 

viet consumers to insist on 

better quality and style has 
created problems heretofore un- 
known in the Soviet Union. De- 
mand estimation is now a _ head- 
ache. Economic planners can no 
longer take for granted that sales 
will follow production. Say’s Law 
no longer applies.° Inventory ac- 
cumulation of fabrics, clothes, and 
shoes has been especially high. In 
contrast to her earlier more com- 
prehensive survey also published in 


28. P. Figurnov, Realnaia zarabot- 
naia plata i podem materialnovo 
blagosostoiania trudiashchishsia  v 
SSSR, Moscow, Sotsekgiz, 1960, p. 198. 
I am indebted to Leonard Kirsch for 
this citation as well as other sug- 
gestions. 

8 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta (Mos- 
cow), September 29, 1962, p. 12. 

4 Tbid, 

> Law deriving from Jean Baptiste 
Say (1767-1832), which asserts that 
the total supply of economic goods 
must always equal the total demand 
for them.—Ed. 
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«..B HalleM yHMBepMare Bbl MONETTE OMeTb 
pe6eHKa c HOr MO ronoBbi». 


this journal,* Mrs. Erro limits: her 
recent study to these three items. 
However, generalizations based on 
the production and sale of these 
goods necessarily lead to mislead- 
ing conclusions. While sales of all 
types of fabrics, clothing and 
shoes increased by 22 percent, or 
3 billion rubles, from 1959 to 1962, 


the inventory of these items 
doubled, rising by 3.8 billion 
rubles.‘ Consequently, for every 


ruble’s worth of these items that 
was sold, inventory rose by one 
ruble and thirty kopecks. Once 
these trends are made clear, there 
seems less reason to criticize the 
reduced growth in the production 
of these items. 

It should not be concluded, of 
course, that every Soviet consumer 
is satisfied. Not only are there 
food supply problems, but con- 
Sumer wardrobes are still quite 
bare by West European and Ameri- 


6“Catching Up and Outstripping: 
An Appraisal,” Problems of Com- 
munism, July-August 1961. 

7 Sovetskaia_ torgovlia, 


September, 
1963, p. 9. 


- PucyHok E. FOPOXOBA 


. In our department store you can dress your child from head to toe.”’ 


—From Krokeodil (Moscow), May 20, 1963. 


can standards. Furthermore, much 
of the buyer resistance and inven- 
tory accumulation is due to the 
poor quality and styling of the 
merchandise. But the very fact 
that the Soviet consumer can hold 
back and wait until something 
better comes along strongly sug- 
gests that living conditions, in 
terms of availability of non-food 
goods, are much better. 


Inclusion of production and sales 
trends of consumer goods other 
than those considered by Mrs. Erro 
strengthens the above conclusion 
and indicates continued improve- 
ment as well. She refers in her 
article to “light industry” and 
“consumer welfare.” While con- 
sumer durables may perhaps be 
properly excluded from the former, 
they should be included in any con- 
sideration of the latter. The pro- 
duction and sales patterns of im- 
portant consumer durables are 
striking by any standards and 
should have been included in her 
analysis. While production of tex- 
tiles increased between 1958 and 
1963 by only 16 to 22 percent, and 


the production of shoes and cloth- 
ing by only about 30 percent, the 
production of furniture items in- 
creased by as much as 70 percent, 
and the production of television 
sets more than doubled. Produc- 
tion of refrigerators and vacuum 
cleaners also more than doubled, 
while the output of washing ma- 
chines quintupled to a level of 
about 2,300,000-a year, more than 
half the American level. This rep- 
resents an annual increase of al- 
most 30-40 percent a year, which 
is impressive, notwithstanding the 
poor quality of Soviet merchandise. 


owever, as has already been 
noted, consumer tastes and 
market patterns in the So- 
viet economy have become so com- 
plex that the production and sales 
patterns of certain other consumer 
durables are quite different. Thus 
production of watches increased 
by only 9 percent from 1958 to 
1963, and of radios by only 23 per- 
cent. Production of some items, 
notably sewing machines, cameras, 
bicycles, and metal beds, even fell. 
Still more interesting, sales of all 
these items fell in 1962 from their 
1961 level, and some continued to 
show sales declines in 1963. Mean- 
while, inventories of all these items 
have increased sharply. If it had 
not been for stepped-up exports of 
many of them, such as the export 
of 5.5 million watches in 1962, in- 
ventories would have been even 
higher. 

It is not that Mrs. Erro’s figures 
are wrong, but rather that the na- 
ture of the Soviet economy is no 
longer as simple as it once was. 
Thus, while production of some 
items is increasing at a rate that 
some observers did not anticipate 
in 1959,° production of other items 


8 These figures and those to follow 
come from Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR 
v 1961 godu, pp. 178 and 640; and 
SSSR v tsifrakh v 1962 godu, pp. 98- 
ae and 312-313. Pravda, January 24, 
1964. 

9 Marshall I. Goldman, “More for 
the Common Man? Living Standards 
and Consumer Goods,” Problems of 
Communism, September-October 1960. 


has fallen. Yet both trends seem 
to indicate improved living condi- 
tions. 

An intriguing question remains 
unanswered, however. If the rate 
of production of certain consumer 
goods has already slackened or 
fallen, what will be the impact on 
the growth of the Soviet gross 
national product when sales of 
other items begin to fall and in- 
ventories begin to accumulate even 
more? It is a problem which each 
year becomes less and less of a 
theoretical exercise. Finding the 
solution to this situation may 
prove to be one of the real chal- 
lenges to economic planners in the 
USSR. 


COMMENTARIES 


By Abraham Becker 


rs. Erro argues that in 
1959-60 Khrushchev was 
converted to the espousal 


of higher priority for consumer 
goods, but that this course was 
repudiated in or after 1961 
“either because of strong political 
opposition or because of conflicting 
demands on the economy—or per- 
haps both.” Tracing the develop- 
ment of Soviet light industry since 
the inception of the Seven-Year 
Plan in 1959, she finds declining 
rates of growth, scarcities of raw 
materials, and—she implies—a 
rediversion of investment funds to 
other sectors. Thus, she concludes, 
“Khrushchev’s consumer program 
reached its climax in 1961 and has 
since undergone a continuing de- 
cline in priority.”’ She sees little 
hope for substantial gains in the 
future. 

The comments below are directed 
largely to the question of the pace 


Mr. Becker is a staff member of the 
Economics Department of The 
RAND Corporation (Santa Monica, 
Cal.), and author of a forthcoming 
book on the Soviet national income. 


and pattern of consumption growth 
since 1958 but will also touch 
briefly on Mrs. Erro’s chronology 
of economic policy and on the pros- 
pects for the future. Mrs. Erro 
concentrates on the rates of con- 
sumption growth for textiles, cloth- 
ing and footwear, while her critic, 
Marshall Goldman, points instead 
to the rates for consumer durables. 
It would seem most appropriate, 
however, to consider the total pic- 
ture. 

To this end, the accompanying 
table presents evidence in the form 
of estimated indexes of household 
consumption expenditures for the 
years 1959-62. Consumption out- 
lays are broken down into three 
categories: (1) food, including 
farm income consumed by peasants 
in kind; (2) nonfood commodities; 
and (3) services, comprising rent 
(including rent imputed, at state 
rental rates, to privately-owned 
housing), utilities, transportation 
and communication, recreation, re- 
pair of clothing and household 
goods, etc. Since Mrs. Erro detects 
a change in emphasis from house- 
hold outlays to public services, the 
indexes for the third category are 
computed net of public-sector ex- 
penditures on health and education, 
so as to focus attention on house- 
hold outlays alone. The calcula- 
tions are crude; in particular, farm 
income consumed in kind has been 
assumed constant throughout (the 
effect of a change in this assump- 
tion will be taken into account be- 
low). The results should be con- 
sidered tentative and are meant to 
be merely illustrative. 


outlays (deflated for price 
changes) increased in the first four 
years of the Seven-Year Plan pe- 
riod at an average annual rate of 
five percent for food, seven percent 
for nonfoods, seven percent for 
rent and other services, and six 
percent overall. If, instead of re- 
maining constant, consumption of 
farm income in kind declined, say, 
15 percent by 1962, the average 


f the estimates are correct, 
“real” household consumption 
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Indexes of Consumption in the USSR, 1959-62 


(1958 = 100) 
1959 1960 1961 1962 
“Real” household outlays on 
1. Food, including consumption in kind* 105 111 115 121 
2. Nonfood goods 109 121 123 131 
3. Rent (including imputed rent) and other 
services, excluding education and health 107 116 124 133 
4. All categories 106 15 119 125 


* Excluding military subsistence. 


Sources: Weights estimated from household outlays in 1958 (Nancy Nimitz, Soviet Na- 
tional Income and Product, 1956-1958, The RAND Corporation, RM-3112, June 1962), ex- 
cept that 1958 purchases in state-cooperative trade are allocated between food and nonfood 
goods in proportion to total sales in that year (TsSU, Narodnoe khoziaistvo v SSSR v 
1962 godu, 1963, pp. 520-521). Indexes—official indexes of the physical volume of 
sales in state-cooperative and collective farm market trade (7bid., pp. 512, 540) ; consump- 
tion of income in kind assumed constant at the 1958 level; services based on estimates 
from a forthcoming study of Soviet national income in 1959-62 (rent and utilities outlays 
estimated from changes in the housing stock, other services from official data on the 
volume of passenger transport and communications, attendance at theaters and movies, 
and the value of repair, cleaning and tailoring services). 


annual growth rate of outlays on 
food would be reduced to four per- 
cent and that of total outlays to 
somewhat better than five percent. 

Over the four-year period con- 
sidered, the population rose seven 
percent. Hence, per capita con- 
sumption, based on the data in the 
table, increased 17 percent, or 
roughly four percent per year. 
Clearly, this is the smallest rate of 
increase for a comparable time 
span recorded in the past dozen 
years.2, As compared with the 
trend in the 1950’s, the rate of con- 
sumption growth has definitely 
slowed down; indeed, it is doubtful 
that peasant consumption rose at 
all, at least through 1961. Overall 
growth would also appear to have 
been slower than was hoped for in 
the Seven-Year Plan. Neverthe- 
less, several observations of a con- 


1 Because of rounding, incorporation 
of the alternative reduced rate of 
growth of consumption in kind would 
not affect the indicated rate of increase 
of per capita consumption. 

2 Nancy Nimitz, Soviet National In- 
come and Product, 1956-1958, The 
RAND Corporation, RM-3112, June 
1962, p..18. 

3A. S. Becker, Soviet National In- 
come and Product in 1965: The Goals 
of the Seven Year Plan, The Rand 
Corporation, RM-3520, March 1963, 
pp. 46-47. 
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trary bent come to mind: 

1) The estimates of the table 
give no indication of a slowdown in 
consumption growth within the 
1959-62 period. The rates of in- 
crease of household outlays were at 
or above the four-year averages for 
all categories in three out of the 
four years; only in 1961 were the 
rates of increase below the four- 
year average—far below for non- 
foods, less so for food and services. 
Rates of growth in 1962 show no 
distinguishable pattern of reduc- 
tion from those of 1959-60. 


2) Mr. Goldman rightly points 
to the growth of disposable per- 
sonal income and of savings de- 
posits and suggests that the share 
of the marginal ruble of income 
devoted to consumption has been 
declining. There is some evidence 
also that cash hoards were being 
increased in 1961-62; at least this 
is the implication of estimates by 
this writer of household money in- 
comes and outlays in the period 
1959-62. 


3) Except for the fact that it 
was attained partly at the expense 
of the peasantry, a four or five- 
percent rate of growth of per cap- 
ita consumption after a decade of 
even more rapid progress is, by 


4See Albert 


international standards, a respect- 
able achievement. The outbreak of 
civil disorders in the USSR in 
1962-634 is not, .in the author’s 
view, to be taken as evidence of a 
reversal of the trend, but rather 
as further confirmation of the his- 
torical generalization that revolu- 
tionary tensions are more likely to 
occur when expectations aroused 
after a long period of severe depri- 
vation seem to be in danger of 
frustration. 


urning now to the chronol- 

ogy of Soviet economic pol- 

icy, it seems to this writer 
that it is Mrs. Erro’s concentration 
on light industry that leads her to 
discern important turning points 
in that policy in 1959-1960 as well 
as in 1961. A broader view of con- 
sumption must recall, for example, 
the grandiose proclamations of 
1957 regarding the ten-year hous- 
ing construction program and the 
intent to overtake the United 
States in production of meat, but- 
ter, and milk. One would also recall 
that the decision to allocate addi- 
tional investment funds to light- 
industrial development over and 
above the amounts targeted in the 
Seven-Year Plan was explicitly 
linked to success in overfulfilling 
the plan,> and that expansion of 
the repair and service network was 
ordered in March 1959.* More gen- 
erally, what happened in the early 
stages of the Seven-Year Plan ap- 
pears to have had more to do with 
euphoria and “dizziness from suc- 
cess” than with reaction to Ameri- 
can plenty. The bumper harvests 
of 1956 and 1958, the high pace of 
industrial expansion in the 1950’s, 
the successes of the sputnik and 
the ICBM—these and other de- 
velopments probably fostered the 
illusion that all things were now 
possible. This sense of intoxication 
was reflected in the Seven-Year 


Boiter, “When the 
Kettle Boils Over .. .,” Problems of 
Communism, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb.), 1964, 
pp. 33-43. 

5 Pravda, July 17, 1960. 

6 Tbid., March 138, 1959. 


Plan, which called for a rapid rate 
of overall economic growth along 
with satisfaction of all claims— 
consumption, .investment, and de- 
fense. The illusion began to be 
dispelled under the inexorable pres- 
sure of agricultural stagnation 
and high capital-output ratios, to 
mention but two economically endo- 
genous factors. This, in the writ- 
er’s view, is the background of the 
events Mrs. Erro discusses. 

As to the future, one can only 
wait and see. The year 1963 was 
undoubtedly a bad one for the So- 
viet consumer, but the paramount 
factor in operation was_ the 
weather. Mrs. Erro is surely cor- 
rect in questioning the ability of 
the regime to make good on its 
more extravagant promises, but it 
would be hazardous to predict a 
significant downturn from the 
1959-62 pace of consumption 
growth. As the evidence suggests, 
the record of those years was not 
an absolutely bad one. 


By Lynn Turgeon 


lyzed the effects of the slowdown 

in Soviet economic growth on the 
satisfaction of consumers’ needs. 
It was her conclusion that Soviet 
“eonsumers can expect little in the 
way of substantial gains in the 
near future” and that Khrushchev 
is unlikely to make good his 
promise to meet the consumer goals 
of the Seven-Year Plan (1959-65). 

Since her article was written, 
the Chairman of the USSR Gosplan 
(State Planning Committee), P. F. 
Lomako, announced the production 
results for 1963 and outlined the 
annual plans for 1964 and 1965. 
The new data and revised targets 
for 1965 now permit us to gauge 
somewhat more realistically the 


|: her article, Mrs. Erro ana- 


Mr. Turgeon is Associate Professor 
of Economics at Hofstra University 
(Hempstead, N.Y.) and author of 
The Contrasting Economies (Lon- 
don, Allyn and Bacon, 1963). 


effects of the overall expansion 
slowdown on consumer welfare. 

According to Lomako’s figures 
(summarized in Table 1), gross 
industrial production in 1965 is 
scheduled to exceed by roughly 85 
percent the product of 1958, com- 
pared with the originally planned 
increase of about 80 _ percent. 
Heavy industry (Group A) is ex- 
pected to overfulfill the earlier tar- 
get by about 5 percent, while the 
target for light industry (Group 
B) has been lowered slightly, com- 
pared to the initial goal. The 1965 
output of the latter group, which 
chiefly affects consumer welfare, is 
now scheduled to exceed by 61 per- 
cent, rather than 62-65 percent, the 
output of 1958.1 

Since the output of light indus- 
try in 1963 was only slightly over 
40 percent higher than in 1958, 
meaning that over one-third of the 
total planned increase in consumer 
goods production during the Seven- 
Year Plan must take place in the 
remaining two-sevenths of the al- 
lotted time if the plan is to be ful- 
filled, the Soviet leadership must 
have a good deal of confidence in 
its ability to accelerate the rate 
of growth in the Group B indus- 
tries during 1964-65. Inasmuch as 
this prospect is somewhat at vari- 
ance with Mrs. Erro’s short-term 
prediction, we might well investi- 
gate the bases for the Soviet plan- 
ners’ optimism. 


ontrary to popular opinion, 
the priority assigned to light 
industry relative to heavy in- 
dustry in Khrushchev’s Seven-Year 
Plan—both in the original plan and 
in the actual results—is lower than 
that which prevailed in the early 
1950’s. According to official Soviet 


1 While these gross industrial pro- 
duction series, unlike net industrial 
production series, produce an upward 
bias in the growth rates, there is 
little reason to think that the bias is 
greater in heavy industry than in light 
industry. For a discussion of the de- 
fects of this measure and its rela- 
tionship to net industrial production, 
see the author’s The Contrasting 
Economies, Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 
1963, pp. 30-31. 


figures, the increase in the output 
of heavy industry between 1950 and 
1957 was 13 percent higher than 
the increase in the output of light 
industry (see line 4 of Table 1). 
This earlier gap between the two 
rates of growth is smaller than 
that originally scheduled under the 
Seven-Year Plan, and less than the 
gap already evident by 1963. Simi- 
larly, the goals announced by 
Lomako for 1965 provide for an 
increase in the output of heavy in- 
dustry 22 percent higher than the 
planned increase in the output of 
light industry. 

Thus, the overall slowdown in 
Soviet economic growth during the 
Seven-Year Plan has occurred de- 
spite a factor which we might have 
expected to accelerate growth: 
namely, the tendency to favor 
heavy industry to a greater extent 
than during the previous period. 
Undoubtedly, the escalation of So- 
viet defense exp2nditures during 
the years of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration played a contributory role 
in this deceleration,? just as did 
the increase in actual deliveries— 
as opposed to the decline in 
new commitments—connected with 
Moscow’s foreign assistance pro- 
gram. 

But even if there had been no 
increase in either defense expendi- 
tures or foreign aid deliveries, it 
was possible to predict—as indeed 
the original Seven-Year Plan tar- 
gets indicated—that the rate of 
overall Soviet economic growth as 
well as the rate of increase in con- 
sumption would decelerate in the 
early 1960’s. The likelihood of such 
a development derived from the 
disastrous effects of World War II 
on the Soviet birth rate, resulting 
in a drastic reduction in the supply 
of new entrants into the Soviet 
labor force in recent years. As a 
result, despite an increase in labor 
participation rates from 82 per- 
cent in 1958 to 86 percent in 1963 


2 For a further discussion of the re- 
lationship of defense expenditures and 
growth in the Soviet Union, see the 
author’s “The Enigma of Soviet De- 
fense Expenditures,” Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution, June 1964. 
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TABLE 1 


Relative Growth of Heavy and Light Industry in the USSR 


1950-57 

Growth 

1958-65 1958-63 1958-65 as % of 

Original Achieved Revised expected 

1950-57 7-Yr. Plan Increase Plan 1958-65 

Description (1950=100) (1958=100) (1958=100) (1958=100) growth 
All industry 225 180 157 185 122 
Group A industry 235 185-188 166 197 119 
Group B industry 208 162-165 141 161 129 
Increase in Group A as % of Group B 113 114 118 122 - 


Sources: Tsentralnoe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Ministrov SSSR, 
1962, Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1963, p. 118, and Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 


statizdat, 1960, p. 131; also, Izvestia, Dec. 17, 1963, p. 3. 


Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR, statisticheskii ezhegodnik 
1959 godu, statisticheskii ezhegodnik, Moscow, Gos- 


(largely through additions of po- 
tential college-level students, wives 
and oldsters), the annual rate of 
increase in employment appears to 
have dropped from 1.7 percent in 
1950-58 to 1.3 percent in 1958-62.3 
At, the height of the labor short- 
age, only about one-half of the 
normal inputs of new young labor 
were available. Beginning this 
year, however, the supply of young 
workers should begin to improve, 
and for the remainder of the de- 
cade steadily increasing numbers 
of young and more highly skilled 
workers can be expected to enter 
the Soviet labor force. 

This forthcoming upturn in the 
supply of young laborers is un- 
doubtedly the principal basis for 
the higher planned rates of growth 
in investment and production for 
both heavy and light industry in 
the final two years of the Seven- 
Year Plan. For example, invest- 
ment in light industry (including 
the food and fish sectors) in 1964- 
65 is scheduled to rise by 53 per- 
cent compared with the preceding 
two years; as a consequence, it is 
claimed, more fixed capital will be 
put into production in Soviet light 
industry than in the preceding five 
years combined.+ 


3 Cf., V. Starovski, “Pobednye shagi 
sovetskoi ekonomiki i zhalkie potugi 
nedobrosovestnykh ‘ekspertov,’” (Tri- 
umphant Pace of the Soviet Economy 
and the Pitiful Attempts of Unconsci- 
entious “Experts”), Pravda, Mar. 14, 
1964, p. 3, and Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Annual Economic Indicators 
for the USSR, Washington, D.C., US 
Gov’t Printing Office, 1964, p. 95. 
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ecause of the anticipated 

steady improvement in the 

supply of labor and the cor- 
responding possibilities for increas- 
ing the rate of investment in the 
near future, it is probably some- 
what premature to assume—as 
Mrs. Erro appears to do in her 
article—that the Soviet Union in 
1958 entered a period of “secular 
deceleration” in its economic 
growth.’ Instead, the period of the 
Seven-Year Plan may simply turn 
out to be a dip in the normal long- 
term growth rate. 

It may also be pointed out that 
the rates of growth so far achieved 
in textiles, footwear and clothing— 
which are cited by Mrs. Erro in 
support of her thesis that no im- 
mediate improvement is in sight 
for Soviet consumers—tend to be 
below the 1958-63 average increase 
in the output of consumer goods as 
a whole. As the data in Table 2 
indicate, the principal areas of im- 
provement during the past four or 
five years have been in consumer 
durables (except for watches and 
sewing machines) and foods (with 
the exception of butter, vodka and 
cigarettes). 

The differences in year-to-year 
rates of growth for different con- 
Sumer goods are determined to 
some extent by the timing of new 
investment in each sector as well as 
by the length of time required to 


4 Izvestia, Dec. 17, 19638, pp. 7-8. 

>For a similar interpretation, see 
Joint Economic Committee, op. cit., p. 
91 et seq. 


transform the investment into new 
capacity. Since the output of cot- 
tons, woolens and linens in 1963 
actually exceeded the annual plan- 
ned targets, the slow overall growth 
in the output of textiles during the 
first five years of the plan may sim- 
ply reflect the fact that substantial 
new productive capacity in these 
industries has not been scheduled 
to come into operation before 1964- 
65. 

With respect to long-term Soviet 
goals in consumer welfare, which 
Mrs. Erro feels have been virtually 
abandoned, we might look once 
more at what Khrushchev actually 
said about overtaking the United 
States: 


I want to re-emphasize that in the 
production and consumption of all 
consumer goods that man really 
needs, we shall in the not very dis- 
tant future draw abreast of the 
USA, the wealthiest of the coun- 
tries of the capitalist world, which, 
as it were, epitomizes capitalist 
prosperity.© [Emphasis added. ] 


It would seem that the Soviet 
leader has allowed himself a loop- 
hole of considerable proportions. 
Presumably, the Communist leader- 
ship has no intention of duplicating 
either our range of products or our 
distribution and use of leisure. It 
seems likely, for example, that 
both the private ownership of auto- 


8 Speech to the Supreme Soviet, 
Pravda, May 6, 1960. 


mobiles and suburban living in in- 
dividual homes—upon which a 
number of our consumer activities 
depend—are beyond the pale as far 
as Soviet planners and tastemakers 
are concerned. 


inally, a word concerning Pro- 

fessor Goldman’s contention 

that the growing tendency of 
Soviet consumers to insist on bet- 
ter quality and style has so affected 
effective demand that “Say’s Law 
no longer applies.” He cites recent 
increases in personal savings com- 
bined with increases in inventories 
of certain clothing items as evi- 
dence of growing consumer slug- 
gishness and suggests the possibil- 
ity that future declines in the rate 
of increase in sales of additional 
consumer goods might have an ad- 
verse effect on the growth of the 
economy. 

Professor Goldman stresses the 
point that the percentage increase 
in savings has been double that of 
sales in recent years. However, if 
we break down retail sales and sav- 
ings deposits into rural and urban 
categories, we find that it is rural 
sales that have consistently lagged 


behind urban sales, while rural 
savings have ordinarily risen at a 
faster rate than urban savings. Be- 
tween 1958 and 1962, urban sales 
rose by 33 percent, compared with 
a concomitant increase in urban 
savings of 43 percent. Rural sales 
rose by only 18 percent during this 
period, while rural savings in- 
creased by 60 percent. In 1962, the 
latest year for which we can com- 
pute this relationship, the percent- 
age growth in urban sales actually 
exceeded the growth in urban sav- 
ings. Since levels of living are 
significantly higher in urban than 
in rural areas, any growth in sav- 
ings must still be considered pri- 
marily a sign of poor distribution, 
especially in the countryside, rather 
than of consumer resistance in a 
growing buyers’ market. 

It is difficult to predict the effect 
which an eventual general satiation 
of the consumers’ market (at exist- 
ing or lower prices) might have on 
Soviet economic growth. One op- 
tion for Soviet decision-makers 
might be the gradual substitution 
of leisure (accompanied by a cut 
in total hours of labor) in place 
of additional consumers’ goods, in 
which case the rate of growth 


TABLE 2 

Growth of Consumer Goods Production in the USSR, 1958-63 

(1958 — 100) 

INDEX INDEX 
Washing machines 496 Soap 132 
Vacuum cleaners 255* Margarine 130* 
TV sets 255 Leather shoes 130 
Refrigerators 253 Sewn garments 129 
Motorcycles 162 Confectionery 125 
Fish 160 Radios and phonographs 123 
Meat (factory output) 160 Woolen textiles 422 
Milk and milk products 158 Cotton textiles 118 
Wine 158* Butter (factory output) tig 
Canned goods 157 Linen textiles 116 
Sausages 143 Silk and rayon textiles 116 
Vegetable oil 143 Hosiery 116* 
Beer 142* Vodka 111 
Cheese 139 Watches 109 
Underwear 139 Sewing machines 100 
Knit outerwear 137 Cigarettes 99* 


* Increase from 1958 to 1962 only. 


Sources: Indexes are based on physical output data for 1958 and 1962 given in Tsentralnoe 
Statisticheskoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Ministrov SSSR, Narodnoe khoztiaistvo SSSR, statis- 
ticheskii ezhegodnik, 1962, Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1963, pp. 191, 202 and 203. Outputs 
for 1963 were published in Izvestia, Jan. 24, 1964, p. 1. 


would surely slow down. But since 
there is no necessary connection 
between the economic functions of 
distribution and production in the 
Soviet economy, any future con- 
sumer sluggishness might alterna- 
tively allow the leadership to de- 
vote more resources to investment 
and production in suppot of aid to 
the underdeveloped world. Should 
Soviet authorities decide to commit 
additional resources to these pur- 
poses, Soviet GNP might actually 
continue rising at a relatively rapid 
rate. 

To sum up, it seems to me that 
by focussing her attention on a 
rather limited sector of consump- 
tion (clothing), Mrs. Erro has pre- 
sented an unduly pessimistic pic- 
ture of recent gains in Soviet 
consumer welfare and short-term 
consumption possibilities. She ap- 
pears also to have misinterpreted 
the nature of Soviet consumer ex- 
pectations. Professor Goldman, on 
the other hand, while giving a more 
balanced picture of the gains 
achieved by Soviet consumers, has 
projected the current problems of 
capitalist-oriented economies into 
the Soviet setting, where they are 
somewhat out of place. 


By Alec Nove 


he November-December is- 

sue of Problems of Commu- 

nism contained a _ typically 
brisk and valuable article on Soviet 
planning problems by Leon Smolin- 
ski and Peter Wiles, and a very use- 
ful survey of Khrushchev’s con- 
sumer program by Imogene Erro. 
It is certainly not my purpose to 
quarrel with their general conclu- 
sions: the burdens of centralized 
administrative planning have over- 
whelmed the planning organs; it is 
impossible to go on in the old way; 


A familiar name to our readers, 
Mr. Nove is Chairman of the De- 
partment of International Eco- 
nomic Studies at the University of 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
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reforms are necessary; and there 
are debates between the central- 
izers and decentralizers and argu- 
ments about the role of computers 
and the profit motive. 

Advocates of “computerization” 
are not necessarily centralizers: 
thus Academician Nemchinov, who 
is a strong supporter of Liberman- 
type reforms (and goes even fur- 
ther towards advocating “commer- 
cial” decentralization), has also 
been very active in advocating the 
use of linear programming and 
computers. Conversely, some of the 
centralizing conservatives are apt 
to regard the computer with little 
enthusiasm and less understanding. 
The party leadership, in turn, 
seems uncertain and instinctively 
reacts to developing shortages by 
imposing tighter administrative 


controls and reorganizing the state 
and party planning mechanism— 
even while permitting (or encour- 
aging?) professional economists to 
engage in wide-ranging discussions 
and experiments. 

For the moment, with the super- 
imposition of a giant chemicals in- 
vestment program on an economy 
already fully stretched, one must 
expect severe strains on resources 
and all kinds of unplanned cuts in 
non-priority investment projects. 
It is also likely that import plans 
have had to be recast owing to the 
unexpected need to spend so heav- 
ily on importation of wheat while 
also expanding purchases abroad 
of chemical machinery. Conse- 
quently, some plans which depend 
on imports of materials or equip- 
ment have probably had to be re- 


vised downwards. The net effect of 
such measures may well help to ex- 
plain the poor showing of the tex- 
tiles and clothing group, which, as 
Imogene Erro conclusively showed, 
is very far behind its Seven-Year 
Plan targets. A major revision of 
investment plans in midstream is 
apt to have disorganizing effects 
throughout the industrial structure 
and may also be partly responsible 
for the general tendency of indus- 
trial growth to slow down. 


owever, some of the detailed 
arguments of Smolinski 

and Wiles seem to me mis- 
leading, especially those relating to 
the labor force. What, for example, 
of the estimate, which they accept, 
of “6.1 million . . . engaged in the 


ANOTHER UNANSWERED LETTER 


On December 18, 1962, we dispatched a letter to 
Professor P. S. Romashkin, Director of the Institute 
of State and Law in Moscow, inviting him to contribute 
to a discussion of certain aspects of Soviet law in 
the pages of our journal. Our letter (reproduced in 
the May-June 1963 issue) was never answered. 

Perhaps naively, we tried again—this time by ask- 
ing Academician Anushavan Arzumanian, an eminent 
Soviet economist and Director of the Institute of World 
Economics and International Relations in Moscow, to 
send us his views of Mrs. Erro’s article. In the letter, 
dated March 19, 1964, we stated: 


In the case of the Western participants in the dis- 
cussion, we have asked them to restrict their contribu- 
tions to 1500 words. In your case, however, we should 
be happy to extend the limits to 3000 words. Should 
you wish to submit your commentary in Russian, we 
shall make a translation and submit it to you for your 
approval. Should you wish to submit it in English, we 
shall, of course, publish it without any changes what- 
soever. Since we are planning to publish the Sym- 
posium in our May-June issue, we must have your 
contribution by April 13 at the very latest. We reserve 
our right to have Mrs. Erro reply to your commentary, 
but we shall be pleased to carry your rebuttal, too, if 
you so desire, 

In closing, let me urge you earnestly to accept our 
invitation in the spirit in which it is offered. I assure 
you that the reason for the invitation is not to be 


sought in any desire for “sensationalism,” but in our 
wish to confront our readers with the point of view of 
a distinguished Soviet scholar, on a subject which is, of 
course, of great significance as much to the Soviet 
Union as to the rest of the world. Whatever our re- 
spective conceptions of “ peaceful coexistence,” we trust 
you will agree with us that such a confrontation is 
necessary for any serious clarification of our ideological 
differences. It is for this reason that we hope to hear 
from you, affirmatively, in the very near future. 


(The letter was signed by A. Brumberg, Editor, 
Problems of Communism.) 


Exactly two months later, on May 19, we addressed 
another letter to Academician Arzumanian, enclosing 
a copy of the first communication. It had occurred 
to us that Professor Arzumanian might have regarded 
the first deadline as unreasonable; or, we thought, our 
original letter might not have reached him in the first 
place. We took the precaution, therefore, to have the 
US Embassy in Moscow forward the letter by registered 
mail. And we also extended our deadline, having 
decided—just in case Prof. Arzumanian wanted to re- 
ply—to publish the symposium in our July-August 
issue. We have in our possession a receipt from the 
Moscow Post Office, dated June 3, 1964, attesting to 
the fact that our second letter was delivered. There 
has been no reply to that letter, either. 


—The Editors 


administrative apparatus”? Read- 
ers might suppose that this figure 
relates in some sense to administra- 
tors or bureaucrats as we usually 
understand these terms. Yet plainly 
it includes a vast number of office 
personnel, most of whom are busy 
doing things similar to those per- 
formed by clerical employees in 
Western corporations. A typist in 
a department of du Pont, a book- 
keeper in a supermarket buying 
office, clerks behind most of the 
innumerable doors of the Empire 
State Building—these are ‘admin- 
istrators” by such a definition. 
Many of them, just like their coun- 
terparts in the USSR, are engaged 
in accountancy or bookkeeping of 
some kind, and it would require a 
major piece of research (not yet 
undertaken) to determine which 
system employs more such person- 
nel relatively to its total labor force. 

In the West, “white-collar” staffs 
in general have rapidly increased in 
the last few decades, as any census 
will reveal, though the mechaniza- 
tion of office work in the most re- 
cent years may now set off a con- 
trary tendency. By contrast, the 
Soviet census of 1959 shows an in- 
crease of only 10 percent since 1939 
in the total number of a group com- 
prising economists, statisticians, 
bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers 
and clerical workers. Smolinski 
and Wiles hint that some of this 
work is done by persons in other 
employment categories, which could 
well be so, though this too is com- 
mon enough in Western countries. 
But are we therefore to ignore the 
evidence of the Soviet census? 
Moreover, if one looks at the statis- 
tics of those engaged in materials 
allocation (as distinct from retail 
trade), the increase over the 20 
years is again small, at most 20 
percent. All in all, the evidence, 
surely, is not of huge numbers of 
administrative and planning staff, 
but of inadequate numbers, with 
far too few clerks and typists, 
struggling against a rising flood of 
work. 


Equally misleading is the quoted 
statement that the proportion of 
“engineers, technicians and salaried 


personnel” is to rise greatly in the 
next decade. Of course it will, in 
the Soviet Union as elsewhere, but 
in the Soviet Union above all be- 
cause of the effect of long-needed 
mechanization of labor-intensive 
processes—again a universal phe- 
nomenon with nothing specifically 
Soviet about it. 

To repeat, I do not at all dis- 
sent from the main thesis of the 
authors of the article: the plan- 
ners are overwhelmed, and it would 
not greatly help to add to their 
numbers since the problems of co- 
ordination of a vast complex of 
interlocking decisions would _ be- 
come only more complicated and 
more intractable. 


eanwhile, not only has 
there been a slowdown in 
growth, but there is in- 


creasing realization that the real 
cost of the inefficiences of the plan- 
ning system falls on the consumer. 
Consider, for instance, the sensible 
conclusion of A. Yefimov in Voprosy 
ekonomiki (No. 1, 1964): 


An increase in the output of pro- 
ducers’ goods—machinery, equip- 
ment, raw materials, components, 
fuel—cannot be an end in itself; 
the output of producers’ goods in 
the last analysis is necessary im 
order to supply the growing needs 
of the people. Therefore, if an eco- 
nomic basis exists for bringing 
closer together the growth tempos 
of groups A and B [producers’ 
goods and consumers’ goods] in 
industry, the possibility must be 
fully utilized, since it is obvious 
that, given the maintenance of rapid 
growth rates and increased con- 
sumption, the smaller the gap [be- 
tween A and B], the more effective 
is the management of our economy. 


To illustrate the practical im- 
plications of Yefimov’s remarks, let 
us take the following example: Sup- 
pose that inefficiency takes the 
form of using seven ships for trans- 
port when it would be possible to 
use five. The extra but unnecessary 
effort that goes into shipping 


“counts” as part of the national 
income, and the ships and their 
equipment are producers’ goods. 
A reduction in the number of ships 
would release resources which could 
result in enhanced production of 
consumers’ goods without affecting 
the rate of growth. In this same 
sense Yefimov envisages that the 
more economical nature of synthetic 
materials will release resources for 
increased consumption. 


his brings me to the reforms 

of March 1968, to which 

Smolinski and Wiles rightly 
devoted much attention. The “po- 
litical economy” of these reforms is 
still very unclear, and we must 
distinguish here between intention 
and actuality. Let us remember in 
this connection the agricultural re- 
form of a year earlier (March 
1962), which produced a supreme 
agricultural organ, the All-Union 
Committee for Agriculture, under 
N. G. Ignatov, of which little has 
been heard since. Then, in March 
1963, we saw the creation of the 
VSNKh, the Supreme Council of 
the National Economy, supposedly 
the supercoordinating body of in- 
dustrial planning at the govern- 
mental level, presided over by D. F. 
Ustinov. Smolinski and Wiles 
again perfectly correctly point out 
that this body had not been envis- 
aged in November 1962 when the 
Central Committee plenum decided 
to divide the party into industrial 
and agricultural sections. While the 
purpose of setting up the VSNKh 
must have been the strengthening 
of governmental coordination, the 
move was also certain to result in 
overlapping and duplication of func- 
tions between the Supreme Council 
and the USSR Sovnarkhoz and 
USSR Gosplan, which are super- 
coordinators too, not to mention the 
USSR Gosstroi (Committee on 
Construction), a multitude of state 
committees of various species, re- 
publican organs, and, of course, the 


industrial departments of the 
CPSU Central Committee. 
Ustinov’s position was thus 


bound to be a difficult one from the 
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start. Indeed, reports of various 
meetings and decrees published 
over the past year suggest that he 
is being fairly successfully by- 
passed, and that his “Supreme” 
Council is not playing any sort of 
supreme role. Whether this is due 
to Khrushchev, the party Central 
Committee, or various state organs 
fighting for their own power-inter- 
ests, we have as yet no means of 
knowing. What seems clear, how- 
ever, is that the present structure 
is a very ramshackle affair, involv- 
ing too many areas of what one 
Soviet journal called “multi-stage 
irresponsibility.” More reforms are 
bound to come. Meanwhile there is 
jockeying for position, and, judg- 
ing from some recent restatements 
of the formal planning structure, 
there are strong elements at the 
center who would like Ustinov’s 
Supreme Council to have the effec- 
tive power so far only attributed to 
it. 


hat can we expect to be 

the effect of all this con- 

fusion on Soviet economic 
growth? In the very short run, we 
may see a further reduction of in- 
dustrial growth, mainly because of 
the disorganization caused by the 
ambitious chemicals program. In 
the longer run, however, this same 
program may and should lead to a 
renewed upward swing, as more 
plastics, synthetic fibers and ferti- 
lizer become available. I do not 
believe that Soviet growth in 1962- 
63 fell to an average of 2.5 percent 
per annum; but even a drop to 
4 percent would represent a con- 
siderable slowdown. (The official 
Soviet version seems to be 5 per- 
cent: 6 percent in 1962, probably 
4 percent in 1963.) In 1964 and 
1965 agriculture should certainly 
show a sizable increase over the 
weather-affected performance of 
1963, but since industrial growth 
in these years may be somewhat 
reduced, there seems no ground for 


1See, e.g., the organizational dia- 
gram printed in Ekonomicheskaia 
gazeta, Nov. 23, 1963, p. 30. 
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supposing that there will be any 
major change in the modest rate of 
increase of the national income. 

Perhaps, dismayed by the disap- 
pointing results, the Communist 
leadership will listen more atten- 
tively to the advice of would-be re- 
formers. Smolinski and Wiles say 
that the party will back the status 
quo. Yes, this corresponds to the 
apparatchik’s vested interests and 
their habits, but they also want 
results and they must seek to avoid 
chaos. They want control and ef- 
ficiency. Since the status quo is 
untenable, they will have to accept 
reforms. Just what kind of re- 
forms, we cannot yet tell, but it 
need not be “total centralization or 
total decentralization”; there are, 
in fact, no such drastic either-or 
choices in any country. The most 
rational solution might well leave 
electricity and steel under central 
planners, while shoe and farm ma- 
chinery output is left to respond 
to the stimuli of decentralized mar- 
ket forces. It is not an easy balance 
to strike, of course, but it is too 
early to assume that some viable 
compromise cannot be found be- 
tween the two extremes.? 


inally, a brief comment about 

the validity of some of Imo- 

gene Erro’s arguments and 
the counter-arguments of Marshall 
Goldman. Mr. Goldman is quite 
correct in pointing out that the 
output of a number of consumer 
durables has been rapidly increas- 
ing in recent years, and that in the 
case of some commodities output 
has been adversely affected by sales 
resistance: in other words produc- 
tion plans and consumer prefer- 
ences have sometimes been incon- 
sistent. Since the prices of some of 
these commodities have already 
been reduced almost to the level of 
production costs, price cuts are ob- 


2It is noteworthy that Nemchinov 
has again been publicly urging the 
elimination of the system of materials 
allocation and its replacement by free 
trade in material inputs. Ekonomiche- 
skaia_gazeta, March 14, 1964, p. 5, 
and Kommunist, No. 5, 1964. 


viously no solution. No doubt this 
is why output of such items as 
watches and sewing machines has 
stopped growing or even fallen. 

It is also true, as Mr. Goldman 
says, that inventories of certain 
types of cloth and clothing have 
been increasing. However, as So- 
viet economists and planners have 
been saying for some time, the in- 
crease in inventories has co-ex- 
isted with queues and unsatisfied 
demand. No doubt, this is partly 
due to an inefficient distribution 
mechanism—items unsalable in 
one place may be the subject of 
queues in another—but partly it 
reflects a rebellion against poor 
quality. As Krokodil has been 
pointing out at intervals for years, 
people will not in general buy 
trousers with one leg longer than 
the other. 


Gold- 
man that the increasing impact 
of consumer demand on pro- 

duction must lead to institutional 
changes in the Soviet economy. 
Nothing is more absurd than using 
scarce labor and materials for the 
production of commodities that will 
lie unsold in warehouses. Still, the 
truth is that the production of cloth 
and clothing, for example, is no- 
where near adequate, and it is 
wrong to imply that the plan tar- 
gets were too high. Surely, in this 
respect, cloth and sewing machines 
represent quite different cases: it 
may well be that the domestic 
market for sewing machines is 
saturated, but the demand for cloth 
remains unsatisfied even while the 
consumer rejects poor quality. I 
doubt very much that anyone has 
issued instructions to textile facto- 
ries to reduce production, or that 
any conscious decision has been 
taken to reduce plan figures be- 
cause of the lack of consumer de- 
mand. Much more probably, the 

limiting factors are inadequate — 
supplies of raw materials due to 
agricultural difficulties, shortage of 
foreign exchange, and the compe- 
ting claims of other sectors on 


fully agree with Mr. 


scarce investment resources. In 
short, while Miss Erro’s article 
would seem to draw a picture more 
gloomy than the facts warrant, Mr. 
Goldman may err in the other 
direction. 


A REJOINDER 


By Imogene Erro 


n criticizing my article, “And 
What of the Consumer?,” Mr. 
Goldman sometimes loses sight 

of my central argument. The study 
was not an attempt simply to meas- 
ure the improvements over time in 
the Soviet consumer’s situation, 
nor was it intended to show 
whether the consumer’s cup was 
half empty or half full. Rather, I 
was mainly concerned with the 
promises made to consumers by 
Soviet officials in recent years and 
with the success or failure of light 
industry in fulfilling these prom- 
ises. My conclusion was—and con- 
tinues to be—that, in spite of some 
rather noticeable achievements 
during the 1950’s, Soviet light in- 
dustry has failed to deliver what 
the leadership promised (and 
planned), and what consumers be- 
lieve they can rightfully expect as 
the economy develops. The reduc- 
tions in goals for light industry an- 
nounced at the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee plenum last December—a 
few months after my article was 
written—lend additional support 
to this judgment. 

If, as Mr. Goldman contends, a 
study of light industry only is not 
enough to allow. generalizations 
about Soviet consumer supplies be- 
cause “the nature of consumption 
in the USSR has increased in com- 
plexity,’”’ then let us expand the dis- 
cussion to include the other com- 


1 For example, 1965 goals for fabrics 
were reduced from 8.3 billion to 7.4 
billion square meters, a reduction of 
11 percent. Leather footwear goals 
were reduced from 515 million to 470 
million pairs, a reduction of 9 percent. 
Pravda, Dec. 16, 19638. 


ponents of personal consumption— 
food, housing, consumer durables, 
and services. 

The record shows quite conclu- 
sively that the rate of growth of 
Soviet personal consumption has 
declined since 1958. Figures pub- 
lished by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the US Congress in 1962 
demonstrate that annual increases 
in Soviet per capita consumption of 
consumer goods (including food, 
light industrial production, and 
consumer durables) have dropped 
since 1958, even though consumer 
services have continued to grow at 
an increasing rate.? This trend is 
also indicated in the commentary 
by Mr. Becker. While his statistics 
are not exactly the same as mine, 
his aggregate index shows a simi- 
lar decline in the consumption 
growth rate (see “All Categories” 
in his table above)—which is the 
principal point of my argument. 

Mr. Becker states that Soviet per 
capita consumption increased 4 
percent a year on the average dur- 
ing the first four years of the 
present plan period; if one chooses 
to accept his “outside limit,” as I 
would be inclined to do, this aver- 
age would drop to 3.5 percent a 
year. In either case, as Mr. Becker 
admits, the increase is compara- 
tively small. However, we are con- 
cerned here not so much with the 
average achievement as with the 
trend in Soviet consumption. The 
aggregate index, when converted to 
a per capita basis, shows that in- 
creases in consumption, which were 
respectably high in 1959 and 1960, 
fell to lower levels in the succeed- 
ing years. Furthermore, the year 
1968, which is not included in Mr. 
Becker’s indexes, turned out to be 
the poorest year of all for the So- 
viet economy.’ For example, the 
output of the processed food in- 
dustry increased only 5 percent in 
1963, compared with gains of 10 to 
11 percent in other recent years, 
and light industry reported a pro- 


2Congress of the United States, 
Joint Economic Committee, Dimen- 
sions of Soviet Economic Power, p. 
360. 

3 Pravda, Jan. 24, 1964. 


duction increase of only 2 percent, 
the lowest increase of any year 
since World War II. Because of 
these developments, any improve- 
ment in personal consumption in 
1963 was probably slight. 


ow let us consider sepa- 

rately the various compo- 

nents of Soviet consump- 
tion: 

(1) Food supply in the USSR 
was generally adequate in recent 
years, at least in caloric value, 
until the end of 1963, when poor 
harvests produced severe strain 
and forced Soviet officials to pur- 
chase wheat from the West. How- 
ever, even before these weather- 
conditioned reverses set in, some 
leveling-off of gains in the quality 
of the diet had been noticeable.* 
Thus, even though Khrushchev 
had promised in 1957 to overtake 
the US in per capita production of 
meat and milk within a short time, 
the forecast proved to be over- 
optimistic and the slogan had to be 
abandoned. Instead, by mid-1962, 
the leadership saw fit to impose 
sharp increases in the prices of 
meat and butter. This measure, 
designed to reduce disposable in- 
comes and at the same time to 
stimulate further production of the 
affected products, caused consider- 
able distress among consumers and 
culminated in public demonstra- 
tions and riots in some areas.® 
Furthermore, the recent slaughter- 
ing of livestock, necessitated by 
feed shortages, will have an ad- 
verse effect on supplies of livestock 
products, especially meat, for some 
time to come. Thus, although some 
of the current deficiencies may soon 
be alleviated by better harvests, 
Soviet consumers can expect little 
more than modest improvements in 
food supplies, especially in quality 
foods, in the foreseeable future. 


4 Dimensions of Soviet Economic 
Power, op. cit., pp. 360, 361. 

5 Pravda, June 1, 1962. 

6 For a discussion of popular unrest, 
see, “When the Kettle Boils Over 
...; by Albert Boiter, Problems of 
Communism, Jan.-Feb. 1964, p. 33. 
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(2) In the field of Soviet hous- 
ing construction, weather is not an 
important factor, and growth in 
this sector clearly reflects decisions 
by the leadership on allocation of 
resources. Yet, the longstanding 
housing shortage persists, while 
prospects for solving this basic con- 
sumer need are not encouraging. 
Living space per capita in Soviet 
urban areas averages about one- 
fourth of that in the US; in rural 
areas the average is even less.7 A 
pledge by Soviet officials in 1957 to 
alleviate the housing’ shortage 
within 10 to 12 years was accom- 
panied by a substantial increase in 
housing construction, including 
some private-home building, but 
the effort was not sustained. In 
1963, new urban housing construc- 
tion declined to 77 million square 
meters from an average annual 
level of 81 million in 1958-62.8 
Moreover, given the.strain on re- 
sources currently felt by the whole 
economy and the new high priori- 
ties assigned to the chemical in- 
dustry and the agricultural sector, 
any stepup in the pace of housing 
construction is not likely in the 
immediate future. 

(3) As for consumer durables, 
growth rates for a few items re- 
ported each year are, as Mr. Gold- 
man states, truly “dazzling,” but 
how large a share do these products 
represent in the total supply of con- 
sumer goods? Retail trade statis- 
tics show that of all nonfood con- 
sumer goods sold in 1962, consumer 
durables comprised less than 4.5 
percent. This includes refriger- 
ators of various sizes, many of 
which are small; washing ma- 
chines, mainly agitator types with- 
out wringer or spinning devices; 
sewing machines, of which only a 
few are motor-driven; radio and 
television sets, vacuum cleaners, 
floor polishers, and a few others. 
The production of washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators is increas- 


7 Dimensions of Soviet Economic 
Power, op. cit., p. 365. 

SSSR v tsifrakh v 1963 godu, p. 
195 


9 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1962 
godu, p. 521. 
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ing fairly rapidly, but production 
of watches, clocks, and cameras has 
leveled off somewhat, and that of 
sewing machines has been sharply 
reduced since 1960, in spite of high 
1965 goals for all these commodi- 
ties. Poor quality—a common 
characteristic of many Soviet-made 
durable goods—has depressed the 
sales of some of the products. For 
example, many iow-quality, last- 
century models of sewing machines 
have proven unsalable and are re- 
portedly sitting in warehouses.?° 
On the other hand, customers in 
search of refrigerators currently 
wait three to five years for the 
more popular models and nearly as 
long for washing machines. 


t is true that the buildup of 

inventories in clothing, shoes 

and other goods does reflect 
a continuing ability to expand pro- 
duction. As Mr. Goldman argues, 
this condition may tend to justify 
cutbacks in the production of se- 
lected commodities. However, little 
consumer satisfaction derives from 
an accumulation of surplus stocks 
so poor in quality as to be unsalable 
and so troublesome to the trade 
system as to be labeled even by So- 
viet officials as pure economic 
waste.'! Indeed, what is the eco- 
nomic rationale of producing a 
range of goods that cannot be sold, 
especially in an economy where 
scarcities are so prevalent? Given 
this situation, increases in the 
marginal propensity to save (or to 
consume) are perhaps a dubious 
indicator of economic progress. 
The real problem is the question of 
how to cope, in a centrally-directed 
planned economy, with the com- 
plexities of production and market- 
ing so as to offer people a range of 
goods reflecting their needs and 
tastes. Quite apart from these 
technical difficulties, however, the 
leadership has not seen fit to sup- 
port its promises to the consumers 
with the necessary allocation of 
resources. 


10 Jzvestia, July 23, 1963. 
11 Bkonomicheskaia gazeta, July 6, 
1963, pp. 16 and 17. 


Professor Turgeon criticizes my 
conclusions for presenting an ex- 
cessively pessimistic picture of 
both recent gains and short-run 
prospects for improvement in So- 
viet consumer goods production. He 
contends that achievements in 1963 
and  recently-announced revised 
plans show that the Soviet leader- 
ship has a good deal of confidence 
in its ability to accelerate the rate 
of growth in consumer industries 
in the next two years. His analy- 
sis attributes the over-all slowdown 
in the Soviet economy, and presum- 
ably the slow improvement in con- 
Sumer production, to a reduction 
of the number of new entrants into 
the labor force resulting from the 
drop in birth rates during World 
War II. Professor Turgeon argues 
that, even though expenditures for 
defense and foreign aid may have 
had some effect, the slowdown in — 
the early 1960’s was due primarily 
to the labor shortage, and that this 
was, in fact, predictable. However, 
he believes that better days are 
immediately ahead because the 
number of entrants into the labor 
force will be on the upswing in 
1964-65 and planned investment in 
light industry for that period is 
accordingly high. Together, he 
says, these factors will combine to 
permit the upsurge in consumer 
goods production which Soviet of- 
ficials have been planning for all 
along. 


In the absence of more precise 
data, discussions about Soviet con- 
sumer welfare must sometimes fall 
back on what Soviet statisticians 
call “Group A” and “Group B” in- 
dustries, and Professor Turgeon 
has chosen to build his case on 
these series. However, he has ne- 
glected to point out the serious 
limitations of the basic data. The 
truth of the matter is that these 
aggregate series are fuzzy, difficult 
to describe, and often impossible to 
reconcile with other important 
measures. The Soviets use this clas- 
sification to divide the total output 
of industry into two large cate- 
gories: goods used for further pro- 
duction (Group A), and goods des- 
tined for consumption by the popu- 


lation (Group B). However, Group 
|B excludes some important cate- 
gories of consumption. It does not 
' account for the total food supply, 
but only for processed foods, and 
thus fails to include such items as 
| potatoes, fresh fruits, and vege- 
tables sold through state-owned 
| stores and kolkhoz markets, as well 
as large amounts of food consumed 
by rural families. In addition, it 
excludes housing and_ services 
which also must be considered part 
of consumer welfare. In brief, I 
want to point out here that the 
reader must be aware of the pit- 
falls of analysis built on relation- 
ships between Group A and Group 
B industries; that Group B applies 
to consumer production in a gen- 
eral sense only, and that it should 
not be equated with “light in- 
dustry,” which in Soviet statistics 
comprises (with a few minor excep- 
tions) textiles, clothing and foot- 
wear only. 

Professor Turgeon goes to con- 
siderable pains to emphasize that, 
contrary to popular opinion, the 
priority assigned to light industry 
in recent years has actually been 
lower than it was in the early 
1950’s. I agree, of course. The data 
show that the share of total out- 
put provided by Group B industries 
has been declining steadily for 
many years, from 31 percent in 
1950 to below 26 percent in 1963,'? 
and that by 1965 it is to be even 
lower. I see nothing but support 
for my thesis in these figures. In 
spite of Khrushchev’s many prom- 
ises to the Soviet people and the 
consequent rise in consumer ex- 
pectations, the consumer targets 
have not been fulfilled, and there 
are no indications that they will be 
met in the immediate years ahead. 


he slowdown in Soviet eco- 
nomic growth is undoubtedly 
related in some degree to re- 
duced flow of new entrants into the 
labor force. However, a more 


pertinent factor is probably the 
reduction of working hours during 


12 Tzvestia, Oct. 14, 1960. 


the period 1956-61, when the work 
was reduced from 48 to 41 hours;?* 
this change clearly had a dampen- 
ing effect on levels of production 
in some industries. 

Actually, industrial employment 
increased faster in the period 1959- 
62 (3.8 percent) than it did in the 
two previous years (3.2 percent), 
despite the small increases in the 
total labor force during that time.1 
But in 1963 the industrial labor 
force grew at an even lower rate 
(2.5 percent), which tends to put 
in question Professor Turgeon’s 
prediction that it would expand in 
the last two years of the plan. 

Furthermore, I doubt that the 
economic slowdown of the early 
1960’s was as predictable as Pro- 
fessor Turgeon implies. While the 
decline in the birth rate during 
World War II, has long been a well- 
known fact, Professor Turgeon ig- 
nores the technological progress 
that has taken place since then. 
Labor-saving innovations, in par- 
ticular, may have compensated, or 
more than compensated, for the de- 
clining number of entrants into 
the labor force. 

Professor Turgeon suggests that 
there is a strong possibility of a 
speedup in the production of con- 
sumer goods as well as a general 
upturn in the economy in 1964-65. 
I fail to see how he can support this 
position. In fact, the basic data in 
his Table 1 hardly confirm the 
speedup which he implies has been 
anticipated and planned for by So- 
viet officials. The average annual 
growth of Group B industries dur- 
ing 1958-63 was 7.1 percent; that 
planned for 1964-65 is 7.0 percent, 
indicating no acceleration at all. 
All of which means that in many 
branches of light industry the 
USSR will do well to maintain the 
rates of growth so far attained in 
the Seven-Year Plan. © 

In a further attempt to support 
his prediction for an upturn, Pro- 
fessor Turgeon suggests that So- 
viet officials, anticipating a larger 


13 SSSR v tsifrakh v 1963, p. 76. 

14 Congress of the United States, 
Joint Economic Committee, Annual 
Economic Indicators for the USSR, 
p. 49; 


work force, have planned greater 
capital investment in the consumer 
industries. Actually, the 53 percent 
increase in light industrial invest- 
ment planned for the two-year pe- 
riod 1964-65 is no higher than the 
planned investment for the pre- 
vious several years, which has been 
badly underfulfilled. Moreover, the 
announced investment plan _ in- 
cludes only centralized investment, 
which does not represent the total 
investment in this industry. Total 
investment in light industry (in- 
cluding both centralized and non- 
centralized) in recent years has 
grown only slightly, as I have ex- 
plained and shown in my aarticle. 
There is scarcely any reason to 
believe that the new plans will be 
carried out any more successfully. 

Finally, the ratios shown in Pro- 
fessor Turgeon’s Table 2 tend to 
be misleading, unless their relative 
weights are indicated. A _break- 
down of retail sales of consumer 
goods through the networks of the 
state-owned and cooperative stores 
(and this includes all but the 
kolkhoz markets) would show that, 
of the total goods sold in 1962, 
foodstuffs made up 56 percent; tex- 
tiles, clothing, and footwear, 30 
percent; cultural and sports goods, 
9 percent; furniture and small 
household furnishings, 3 percent; 
and household appliances (includ- 
ing radio and TV), 2 percent. 
The high increases in consumer 
durables, which are often singled 
out as indicators of better Soviet 
living standards, fall in the cate- 
gory which claimed the smallest 
share—only 2 percent—of sales to 
consumers in 1962. 

In summary, I concur with much 
of the commentary of some of my 
critics, and I acknowledge certain 
limitations in my article. However, 
in my view, the criticisms have in 
no substantial way invalidated my 
original thesis, which is that So- 
viet consumer expectations, stimu- 
lated by repeated official promises, 
have been underfulfilled in the past 
few years and are not likely to be 
satisfied in the immediate future. 


15 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 
1962 godu, p. 521. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are 
welcome to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. Letters 
should be addressed to the Editors, 
Problems of Communism, US In- 
formation Agency, 1776 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, 
D.C. (Please note: Subscription 
orders or inquiries should be ad- 
dressed according to instructions 
on the front inside cover.) 


ON COLONIALISM 


TO THE EDITORS: In his commen- 
tary on the subject of Soviet co- 
lonialism (January-February 
1964), Mr. Moraes stated that the 
fine distinctions between British 
colonialism and Soviet communism 
count for little with the colonial 
victim, since his (or her) plight is 
similar to that of the toad beneath 
the harrow. I am afraid that Mr. 
Moraes has missed a fundamental 
point of difference in trying to draw 
fine distinctions. For _ basically 
there can be no comparison be- 
tween liberalism and totalitarian- 
ism. It is certainly true that some 
of our finest spirits like Gandhi 
and Nehru were imprisoned under 
the British dispensation. And Ber- 
trand Russell was also imprisoned 
in England. But the point worth 
stressing is that while these men 
were physically imprisoned, their 
minds were free. These prisoners 
have not only made notable contri- 
butions to prison literature, but 
their works had an impact on the 
Establishment. Surely one cannot 
conceive of any prisoner of Uzbeki- 
stan who could successfully register 
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Correspondence 


a similar protest against the Estab- 
lishment in Moscow. 

Viewed in perspective, the Brit- 
ish approach to Indian problems 
emerges as a sequence of continu- 
ally shifting perspectives of liberal- 
ism. It is this tradition which re- 
sulted in the transformation of the 
British Empire into the Common- 
wealth of Nations. The philosophi- 
cal foundations of such a trans- 
formation were laid by a body of 
political thinkers with Burke at 
their head. Indeed, the priceless 
legacy of political wisdom which 
Burke transmitted to posterity in 
his double capacity as a liberal 
statesman and political philosopher 
has inspired and shaped the liberal 
forces of the Asian Revolution of 
the mid-20th century. The Ameri- 
can philosopher William James 
wanted a moral equivalent for war. 
It is tempting, therefore, to con- 
clude that the Commonwealth, as 
an empirical solution to the prob- 
lem of partnership in different 
spheres as it has evolved through 
the decades, is undoubtedly the lib- 
eral equivalent for the imperialism 
of the past era. 


A. RANGANATHAN 
Kilpauk, Madras, India 


KHRUSHCHEV’S POWER 


TO THE EpDIToRS: For the record I 
wish to point out that Professor 
Griffith, in his letter published in 
the May-June issue of this journal, 
attacks a thesis I never  pro- 
pounded. My article (Problems of 


Communism, Sept-Oct. 1963) does 
not rest on the proposition that 
since 1957 Khrushchev has had to 
engage in battle against an out- 
and-out “conspiracy” aimed at his 
overthrow. What I did do was offer 
evidence showing that conflict has 
occurred over his powers as leader 
as well as over various aspects of 
his policy. The activity of the 
“anti-party group” and the dis- 
putes over resource allocation were 
offered as prime cases in point. 
Professor Griffith does not dispose 
of my thesis with his argument 
that Khrushchev’s retention of the 
leading position over the years 
shows how unchallengeable that 
position is. In fact, he skirts the 
main question. That question is 
whether the evidence of conflict in 
the Soviet party since 1957—as far 
as I know, no one says there is none 
—has any appreciable bearing on 
Khrushchev’s leadership, and 
whether it tells us anything about 
the scope and extent of his power. 


Professor Griffith’s letter ap- 
pears to offer a truly radical coun- 
terthesis, namely: Khrushchev’s 
power after June 1957 became so 
complete that no one in the ruling 
group would or could offer resist- 
ance to his purposes. If true, this 
would be a remarkable achievement 
when we recall that Stalin suc- 
ceeded in gaining equivalent power 
only by instituting a regime of 
terror. Even as late as 1934, long 
after Stalin had routed his oppo- 
nents and piled up massive powers, 
Kirov and others joined in an effort 
to restrain him. (This conclusion, 
incidentally, has been drawn 
through careful inferential analy- 


sis by various Western scholars— 
Kremlinology if you wish—and has 
since been corroborated by the 
Moscow press.) 

If the history of the USSR tells 
the outside observer anything, it 
tells him not to treat Soviet politics 
as either simple or obvious. Un- 
fortunately and unavoidably, the 
truth has to be approached by 
largely deductive and inferential 
methods. This makes the intensive 
examination of all available con- 
temporary data the more vital if our 
historical analogies and _ general 
propositions are to hold water and 
if we are to avoid mistaking the 
Soviet leadership’s monolithic 
image for its reality. 


C. LINDEN 
Washington, D.C. 


(This correspondence is now con- 
cluded.—The Editors) 


ERRATUM 


In Miss Emily Clark Brown’s 
communication on the subject of 
labor in the USSR (May-June is- 
sue, p. 83), the following pas- 
sage appeared: 


. . . 60,000 people were found 
to be out of work for one month 
for the entire country, or an 
average of 250,000 idle each 
month, 


This should have read: 


. . . 60,000 people were found 
to be out of work for about one 
month; if the same proportion 
held for the whole USSR, this 
would mean about 3 million per- 
sons out of work for one month 
for the entire country, or an 
average of 250,000 idle each 
month. 


We regret this unfortunate 
typographical omission. 


—The Editors 


THE SOVIET MILITARY 


TO THE EDITORS: An important 
oversight has been made in discus- 
sions to date of the two editions of 
the Soviet book on military science, 
Voennaia strategiia, edited by Mar- 
shal V. D. Sokolovski, et al. This 
omission is true also of the other- 
wise comprehensive articles by 
Messrs. Wolfe and Gallagher, 
(May-June 1964). Mr. Wolfe did 
mention that the 1963 second edi- 
tion of the book is 50 pages longer 
than the first edition. But no one 
has, to my knowledge, pointed out 
that two extremely important para- 
graphs are missing in the second 
edition published in 1968. 

In Chapter IV, in the section en- 
titled “The Marxist-Leninist Mean- 
ing of the Nature of War in the 
Modern Era,” one finds these two 
paragraphs, in the first edition: 


The Yugoslav revisionists also 
keep pace with the military ideol- 
ogists of imperialism. In_ his 
slanderous book, Socialism and 
War, E. Kardelj tries in every way 
to whitewash the aggressive policy 
of American imperialism and to 
conceal the real source of the war 
threatening the world. Despite the 
historically proven teachings of 
Marxism-Leninism, he does not 
consider war as a continuation of 
politics by forcible means and 
ignores the connection between war 
and the class struggle... .1 
Yugoslav revisionists assert that 
modern bourgeois countries have a 
superclass nature, that they protect 
the interests of all classes, and that 
their policy is wniversal.? 


What is the significance of the 
omission? A full answer to this 
question would require a_ long 
Kremlinological analysis. But a few 
observations as to the timing of the 
two editions together with the turn 
of political events in the Soviet 


1Translated in Military Strategy: 
Soviet Doctrine and Concepts, pub- 
lished by Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York, 1963—an English-language edi- 
tion of the Russian first edition, p. 170. 
2 ibid. ps LIZ: 


Union would seem warranted... . 

There seems little doubt that the 
two omitted paragraphs with the 
epithets ‘Yugoslav revisionists” 
bore a certain kinship to the first 
version of the May Day slogans 
published in Pravda (and other 
papers) on April 8, 19638. Slogan 
number 29, addressed to Yugo- 
slavia, omitted the key word “So- 
cialist” in the description of the 
Yugoslav state. A few days later, 
on April 11, Pravda published a 
utochentie (clarification) in which 
it stated that the slogan “should 
have read ... Socialist Federated 
Republic of Yugoslavia... etc.” 


It may be recalled also that it 
was on May 4 that Pravda again 
published a short item, this time 
under the heading ‘Announce- 
ment,” stating that Frol Kozlov 
had been unable to attend the May 
Day celebrations ‘due to illness.” 


Boris Nicolayevsky .. . has 
pointed out that the decision to 
publish the Yugoslav slogan on 
April 8 sans “Socialist”. . . was 
undoubtedly one of the many ma- 
neuvers undertaken by Kozlov (in 
this case, in Khrushchev’s absence 
from Moscow, Kozlov was in fact 
acting as First Secretary with the 
authority to make such an editorial 
decision) during the period No- 
vember 1962 through the first week 
of April 1963. Kozlov appeared, at 
least since 1960, to have aligned 
himself with the more conservative 
... elements in the Kremlin, 
among them undoubtedly numerous 
military figures. If this is true, 
and Kozlov was one of the “metal- 
eaters” referred to pejoratively by 
Khrushchev in 1968, it is likely 
that his positions on Communist 
China, the intelligentsia, agricul- 
tural policy, economic management, 
planning, etc. were consistently 
conservative and thus, of course, 
hostile to the kind of socialism 
practiced in Yugoslavia. The flared- 
up attack on artists and writers 
during this “Kozlov Period” 
(which incidentally was tied in by 
Malinovski and others with a con- 
cern on the part of the military for 
growing “pacifism” in the arts) ; 
the restraint shown toward China 
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despite the Chinese-Indian border 
clashes and despite Khrushchev’s 
somewhat restrained and one-sided 
jabs at Peking (his December 1962 
Supreme Soviet speech, for ex- 
ample) ; the abruptness with which 
the campaign for orthodoxy in the 
arts was stopped and overt attacks 
on China were resumed—these and 
other developments point toward 
Kozlov’s involvement in a conserva- 
tive reaction which failed to unseat 
Khrushchev and his middle-of-the- 
road supporters. 

In the light of this, we find that 
the second edition of the Sokolov- 
ski book was “submitted to the 
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editor” on April 18, 1963, and sent 
to the printer in its final form on 
August 30, 1963. By this time, ob- 
viously, the conservative tide had 
been stemmed, the May Day slogan 
recast so as to accept Yugoslavia 
as a fully Socialist state, and what- 
ever stake the military had in 
Kozlov’s ambitions disrupted. 
Khrushchev’s cut in military ex- 
penditures, his triumphant posture 
with respect to the ‘“metal-eaters’”’ 
and the favorable treatment of 
Malenkovist “consumerism,” per- 
haps also the test-ban agreement— 
all of these and other events tend 
to confirm the concluding state- 


ment made at the close of Mr. 
Wolfe’s excellent piece: 


.. tt also seems true that the 
Soviet military as an elite group is 
still far from being in a position 
to exercise dominating influence on 
Soviet policy-making as a whole. 


Still the approaching crescendo in 
the Khrushchev succession struggle 
should not give rise to complacency 
on anyone’s part so far as the ambi- 
tious of a significant part of the 
Soviet military are concerned. 


Pror. A. L. WEEKS 
New York University, N.Y. 
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MARXISM-LENINISM 


Marxism 


East & West 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The first of the three 
articles below examines the actual applica- 
bility of Marxian theories in the formu- 
lation of Soviet economic policies, and the 
usefulness of Maraist categories in analyz- 
ing the same. The second—a report on a 
debate between Soviet and American phi- 
losophers—offers a glimpse into Marxism 


as a dogma, while the third, by focussing 
on recent literary and philosophical discus- 
sions among Western and East Huropean 
left intellectuals, demonstrates that where 
there is no police apparatus to enforce con- 
formity, Marxism (or varieties thereof) 
may flourish as yet another legitimate 
form of intellectual inquiry. 


Marxism and the Soviet EKconomy 


here is a curious thing about the way in 
which treatises on the development of the Soviet 
economy handle the subject of Marxism. One is 
likely to find a chapter on the “historical and 


Professor of Economics at Brandeis University 
(Waltham, Mass.), Mr. Berliner has written exten- 
sively on Soviet economic problems. Among his pub- 
lished works are Factory and Manager in the USSR 
(Harvard and Oxford, 1957), and Soviet Economic 
Aid (Praeger and Oxford, 1958). 


By Joseph S. Berliner 


ideological background” dealing with such mat- 
ters as surplus value, the falling rate of profit, 
and the industrial reserve army. The chapter 
on prices will have a section on the labor theory 
of value and why it is all wrong. But once the 
author gets down to a serious discussion of 
Soviet economic organization and policy, little 
more will be said about Marxism. 

Surely this is cause for some puzzlement. For 
where, if not in the field of Soviet economic 
organization and policy, ought one to look for 


application of Marxian economic theory? And 
yet not only is the search mostly barren, but 
the question is often raised whether Marxian 
theory has any relevance at all to the under- 
standing of Soviet development. It is with this 
problem that the present article is concerned. 

Let us suppose that a political party that 
identifies itself as Marxist comes to power in 
a capitalist country. To what extent is Marxist 
theory relevant to the interpretation of its 
policies? The term “relevant” may be under- 
stood in the normative and in the analytical 
sense, and, accordingly, the question may be 
rephrased as follows: First, to what extent 
does the party’s knowledge of and commitment 
to Marxism determine its decisions regarding 
economic policy? The main part of the article 
will deal with this issue. And secondly, if we 
view the party itself as governed by the prevail- 
ing social forces, can we find in Marxism ana- 
lytical tools that would help us explain and 
predict the party’s behavior? This is the issue 
to which the last part of this article is devoted. 

If we are to take the notion of Marxian 
“Influence” seriously, we must at the outset 
reject the trivial meanings of the word—that 
is, the identification of “influence” with name- 
labels. We would learn little if we proceeded on 
the assumption that any “Marxist” party must 
by definition base its policy on Marxian prin- 
ciples. If the discussion is to be of any interest 
it must be possible for us to accept, at least at 
the outset, the hypothesis that a “Marxist” 
party may, in its concrete policies, reveal very 
little or no influence of Marxian theory. If 
Marx himself could declare that by certain 
standards he was not a Marxist, it is surely 
appropriate to raise a similar question today 
with respect to “Marxist” parties. 


Voluntarism and Marxian Theory 


In the case of Marxian economics there is 
particularly good reason to suggest that the 
hypothesis not only merits consideration but 
may in fact be valid. There is the question, 
first of all, whether a theory consisting of a 
set of objective social laws can serve as the 
basis of policy for a party with the power to 
make and enforce decisions. Secondly, there 
is the question of whether a set of propositions 
defined in capitalist categories can be appro- 
priate to a socialist system. And third, there 


N.B. This paper is a revised version of a paper pre- 
sented to the 1962 Warsaw Conference on the Marxian 
Theory of Development. The author is indebted to the 
Russian Research Center, Harvard University, for its 
support of the research. 
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is the matter of the relevance to an under- 
developed country of a theory that presupposes 
a high level of economic development. 

Let us begin with examining the relevance 
of Marxian theory to a party that wields the 
power to allocate the nation’s resources. Few 
would dispute the statement that, at a mini- 
mum, the policy goals of a Marxist party are 
influenced by its Marxist heritage. The nature 
of the influence, however, is socio-psychological, 
rather than scientific. A party that professes 
to be Marxist will accept as its own certain 
ends which are implicitly defined as good within 
the context of the Marxian system, such as 
social ownership of the means of production, 
industrialization, welfare of the masses, elim- 
ination of urban-rural differences, and the 
eventual withering away of the state. 

Besides such broad goals, however, there are 
also certain specific policy issues, particularly 
those discussed by Marx in his Critique of the 
Gotha Program, which a Marxist party could 
be expected to endorse. But the more detailed 
the issue about which a decision has to be 
made, the greater the role of cultural and 
psychological factors and the smaller the role 
of Marxian theory. Should the land be nation- 
alized? Should planning be centralized or de- 
centralized? Should factories be under one-man 
management or worker control? How high 
should be the rate of investment? As the USSR 
Academy of Sciences textbook, Political Econ- 
omy (3rd ed., p. 331), put it in discussing the 
nationalization of land, the matter must be 
decided 


im accordance with the concrete conditions of 
each country. In Russia, where the peasant 
traditions of private property in land were 
weaker than in the West, the Soviet state, 
im accordance with the needs of the peasant 
masses, carried out the total nationalization 
of land at the very beginning of the revolution. 
. .. In those countries where small-scale peas- 
ant property in land has existed for a long time 
and where the tradition of private property 
is therefore strong, the working class, on 
coming to power, does not carry out the total 
nationalization of land. 


In other words the effective basis on which 
the decision is made is not Marxian theory, but 
specific cultural and historical traditions. 

The difficulty in employing Marxian theory as 
a guide to policy is due also to the fact that 
Marxism is a true “sociological” rather than a 
“psychological” theory. It purports to analyze 
the social consequences of specific social ar- 
rangements and individual forms of behavior. 


As a true social theory, it deals with the order 
“that arises as a result of individual action, but 
without being designed by any individual,” as 
Friedrich von Hayek once put it. It deals with 
Engels’ realm of necessity, the realm of the un- 
conscious social consequences of conscious indi- 
vidual action. Like the theory of ‘‘perfect com- 
petition,” the Marxian model applies to a society 
in which no decision-making unit possesses the 
power to influence the major economic variables, 
such as the price level, the rate of investment or 
the wage rate. And yet these are precisely the 
kinds of variables which a governing Marxist 
party must determine. What is required, there- 
fore, is a theory that lends itself to normative 
use, one that can provide a basis for answering 
policy questions such as, “What should I do?” 
Marxism is rich in propositions explaining the 
behavior of economic variables that are deter- 
mined by objective social processes, but is not 
concerned with the problem of finding optimal 
solutions and choosing among alternatives. 


But, it may be argued, as a scientific theory 
Marxism does contain propositions of the form, 
“if X, then Y.’”’ It contains a model of an eco- 
nomic process which provides a basis for pre- 
dicting the consequences of alternative courses 
of action—even though it does not provide a 
theoretical apparatus for evaluating the relative 
efficiency of the alternatives—and for a Marxist 
party this is surely a highly relevant feature of 
the theory. However, the economic process with 
which Marxian theory was concerned was that 
of a capitalist system. It is not at all self- 
evident that the same theory can deal with 
economic processes under socialist conditions. 
Our next question, therefore, is whether the 
capitalist and socialist economic systems have 
a sufficient number of common properties— 
whether, in other words, Marxian propositions 
about the former are relevant to decision-mak- 
ing in the latter. 


Socialism in Search of Marxism 


No respectable social theory presumes to 
be so general as to apply under all conceivable 
conditions. Classical Marxian theory deals with 
the dynamics of a society conditioned by such 
phenomena as private ownership of the means 
of production, classes based on their relation- 
ship to private capital, certain socio-psychologi- 
cal characteristics that constitute part of the 
data of the system, and so on. The same may 
be said of the theoretical systems of Marshall, 
Schumpeter, Walras, or any social theorist. But 
the special property of Marxism (shared to 


some extent by Schumpeter’s system) lies in the 
fact that as a dialectical theory of change it 
predicts the destruction of the conditions under 
which it operates. Hence it may be asked 
whether the theory is analytically relevant to 
the next stage, with its different conditions, 
when the dialectical process of historical change 
has been consummated, a Marxist party has 
come to power, and capitalist conditions have 
disappeared. How, in short, does Marxian 
theory apply to the post-capitalist stage? 

One of the basic decisions the party must 
make is the choice of some substitute for the 
defunct market-system of coordinating the pro- 
duction of goods. However, in its search for 
new organizational forms it will find very little 
guidance in Marxian theory. Such views as 
Marx and Engels occasionally expressed about 
the organization of a socialist economy, what- 
ever their merits, were not derived from their 
theory of capitalist development. The party’s 
final decision will therefore be influenced by 
such factors as the cultural traditions of the 
nation, the level of social development, the 
psychological properties of the party leaders, 
the political conditions of the time—and not 
by any segment of systematic Marxian theory. 

Another problem the party leadership will 
have to solve is the organizational form of 
the basic production units. Again the possible 
forms range from full one-man management 
to complete worker control. Methods of distri- 
bution of the social product, incentive systems, 
techniques for enforcing factory discipline, all 
provide a range of alternatives. Marxian writ- 
ings contain much valuable material on the 
ways early capitalism handled these problems: 
one recalls the vivid historical treatment of 
capitalist methods to increase surplus value (so 
as to offset the tendency of the rate of profit 
to decline), as well as the description of capital- 
ist techniques in recruiting and training rural 
labor for the discipline of factory work. But 
when Marx described the use of piece-rates as 
a device for increasing surplus value, he was 
obviously not advising a ruling Marxist party 
to adopt a similar system for the same purpose. 
Indeed, if the party does in fact adopt those 
techniques, it is not to be ascribed to the influ- 
ence of Marxism as a scientific theory; it is 
simply a matter of the party selecting from the 
historical storehouse of available methods those 
that it regards as most suitable to its purposes. 


| Em limited in relevance to post-capital- 


ist institutions are the Marxian behavioral 
propositions. Marx may have been successful 
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in predicting the response of a capitalist to a 
change in the price of a factor of production; 
but a socialist manager with different material 
interests and working in a different socio-eco- 
nomic environment cannot be presumed to react 
in the same way. On the other hand, the techni- 
cal relations of production, such as the relation- 
ship between consumption and investment, are 
likely to be sufficiently similar under socialism 
and capitalism to permit the adaptation of 
Marxian analysis to socialist conditions. 

In fact, this is one area in which Marxian 
theory was once highly relevant to the problems 
of Soviet economic policy. It may be remem- 
bered that Marx’s analysis of the process of 
simple and expanded reproduction! was the 
point of departure in the vigorous discussion of 
Soviet growth policies during the 1920’s. How- 
ever, Marxian theory has little to say about how 
to make the most advantageous use of economic 
resources under conditions of scarcity, which 
is a crucial problem for any socialist economy. 
It is precisely in this area that non-Marxian 
economic theory has in recent years made the 
most significant advances, and a Marxist party 
that neglected these theoretical sources would 
hardly be doing justice to its responsibilities. 

The third serious difficulty with the applica- 
bility of Marxian theory is the fact that Marxist 
parties have typically come to power in coun- 
tries in which economic development had not 
reached the level predicted by Marxist theory. 
Marxism assigns to the epoch of capitalism the 
historic task of accumulating a massive stock 
of social capital and the training of the masses 
in the social behavior and experience appro- 
priate to an industrial society. This very proc- 
ess leads at that same time to a sharpening of 
the prevailing social contradictions, and cul- 
minates in turn in a revolutionary change of 
the system itself. By the time the revolution 
occurs, an industrial society has come into 
being. 

For a variety of reasons, history did not 
follow the path foretold by Marxian theory, 
and the party has repeatedly been confronted 
with the awkward task of completing the eco- 
nomic transformation that, according to the 
rules, should have been completed in the pre- 
ceding epoch. Since the very existence of an 
underdeveloped socialist society is evidence of 


1 The model divides the economy into two sectors, one 
producing consumer goods and the other producing 
capital goods. Marx used the model to determine the 
relative amounts of consumer goods and capital goods 
that must be produced if the economy is to turn out the 
same output year after year (simple reproduction) or if 
it is to increase the output every year (expanded re- 
production). 
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the imperfect predictive power of Marxism, it 
is perhaps not surprising that that Marxian 
theory has not been a fruitful source of theoreti- 
cal guidance for the party’s policies. Indeed, 
as will be argued presently, it is the very fact 
of economic underdevelopment, rather than 
Marxian theory, that helps explain the distinc- 
tive economic policies of the socialist countries. 


The Economic “Laws” of Socialism 


The observation was made at the outset of 
this article that economists writing about Soviet 
economic policy and institutions rarely find 
it necessary to refer to Marxian theory. In 
the pages above some of the reasons for this 
remarkable phenomenon were explored. It could 
be argued, however, that writers in the West, 
on whose works this conclusion was primarily 
based,? neglect the role of Marxian theory be- 
cause of their insufficient grasp of socialist eco- 
nomic practice. Let us therefore turn to a 
consideration of the treatment of Soviet experi- 
ence by economists who have personally partici- 
pated in the formulation and interpretation of 
Soviet policy. 

The 1959 edition of the textbook, Political 
Economy, published by the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, serves as a good example. The book 
duly notes that with the establishment of social- 
ism “the capitalist economic forms and their 
laws of development lose their governing 
power,” and “new economic laws, appropriate 
to socialist conditions of production, arise and 
gradually expand the sphere of their influence’ 
(p. 8387). The authors then present the basic 


* From among the more significant English-language 
books on Soviet economic development the following 
were selected for a survey of index references to Marx- 
ism: Alexander Baykov, Development of the Soviet 
Economic System, New York, Macmillan, 1947; Maurice 
Dobb, Soviet Economic Development Since 1917, London, 
Routlege & Kegan Paul, 1948; Harry Schwartz, Russia’s 
Soviet Economy, New York, Praeger-Hall, 1954 (second 
edition) ; Robert Campbell, Soviet Economic Power, 
Cambridge, Mass., Houghton, Mifflin, 1960; Naum 
Jasny, Soviet Industrialization, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1961; Alec Nove, The Soviet Economy, 
New York, Norton, 1962, and Soviet Strategy for Eco- 
nomic Growth, Bloomington, U. of Indiana Press, 1964. 
Excluding discussions of Marxism in a historical context 
and thus confining the survey only to analysis of post- 
revolutionary Soviet policy, the survey revealed that of 
all these books only two had more than five references to 
Marxian theory in the index and the majority had 
fewer. The two exceptions were Alec Nove’s volume, 
which contains seven such references (all but one in a 
chapter devoted to a discussion of Soviet economic 
theorizing), and Nicholas Spulber’s latest book, which 
contains many, mainly because it concentrates heavily 
on a topic to which Marx’s scheme of expanded repro- 
duction bears considerable relevance. 


operating principles of the Soviet economy in 
the form of a set of socialist economic “laws.” 
The new “laws,” it is said, like the laws of 
capitalist development, are objective, in the 
sense that they “emerge and act independently 
of the will of men. . . . They cannot be created, 
transformed or abolished by the will of men” 
(p. 440). Let us examine the form and content 
of the “laws of socialist development” in order 
to discover their relation to Marxian theory. 
The first and most general is the “Basic 
Economic Law of Socialism,” the characteristic 
features of which are ‘‘the steady expansion and 
improvement of production on the basis of ad- 
vanced technique with the aim of the fullest 
satisfaction of the steadily increasing require- 
ments and the many-sided development of the 
members of society” (p. 450). It is difficult 
to construe this “law” as objective in the mean- 
ing defined above for, clearly, it cannot operate 
independently of the will of men as the genu- 
inely Marxian laws of capitalist development 
do. The test of a law-like statement is the ques- 
tion whether the “‘law”’ under consideration was 
operative before being discovered. Marx’s law 
of value is such a statement ; commodities would 
presumably continue to exchange at their labor- 
values even if Marx had never discovered the 
law. But we cannot imagine the Soviet economy 
continuing to operate according to the “Basic 
Economic Law of Socialism” without that “law” 
having been discovered; for if the “law” holds 
at all, it is because the party sees to it that it 
does. Indeed, it is not the kind of law that one 


Marx's Lucky Disciples 


Everyone who judges Marxist-Leninist 
theory not at second hand and not from the 
caricature painted by its enemies is well aware 
that Marx, Engels and Lenin left quite un- 
ambiguous and quite specific instructions con- 
cerning the chief principles of socialist eco- 
nomic management. .. . 

Marx called the saving of time and the 
planned allocation of working time among 
various branches of production the first eco- 
nomic law of socialism. It was this that 
Lenin had in mind when he enjoined us to 
keep careful and conscientious account of 
funds and to manage thriftily. The principle 
of thrifty management constitutes the pivot 
of the economic science of socialism. 


—L. Leontiev, Pravda, July 10, 1964 


“discovers.” It is rather like a law that one 
“legislates,” which is to say that it is not a 
scientific or sociological law at all. 


But if it is not a true law in the Marxian 
sense, it may perhaps be rescued as a proper 
law in the teleological, or functional, sense. A 
law of this kind defines the conditions that must 
be satisfied if a given system is to be main- 
tained; it also describes the mechanism that 
restores the system when the latter is disturbed. 
Teleological laws in biology, for example, define 
the organs functionally, in terms of their con- 
tribution to the preservation of the organism 
of which they are a part. The heart does not 
have to beat, but if it fails to, the organism 
will cease being that organism. Similarly, the 
“Basic Economic Law of Socialism” could be 
construed as a teleological law: the party may, 
through error or will, act in ways contrary to 
the law, but if it does, either some social 
mechanism will correct its actions or the system 
will not survive. However, in order to defend 
this construction, it would have to be shown 
that there exist social forces which would tend 
to eliminate the erring party leadership or re- 
store its policy to one that conforms to the law. 
Unfortunately, the history of socialism fails to 
provide any evidence for the existence of such 
forces. 


It is probably more reasonable to follow the 
interpretation of those who view the “Basic 
Law of Socialism”’ not as a law at all, in either 
the causal or teleological sense, but rather as 
a statement of the economic goals that a Marxist 
party ought to pursue. As a statement of goals, 
it does indeed reflect the influence of Marxism. 
The more interesting question, however, is the 
extent to which Marxian theory provides guid- 
ance for the attainment of these goals, but here 
again little satisfaction is offered, for the goals 
in the “law” are stated so generally that there 
is little to be said about their implementation. 


fhe second “objective law” is the “‘Law of 


the Planned, Proportional Development of the 
National Economy.” This “law’’ requires that 
“the development of all branches of the economy 
be subordinated to a unified planned direction 
by the society, and that proportionality among 
all the parts and elements of the economy be 
preserved” (p. 416). Like the “Basic Law’”’ 
discussed above, and unlike the genuine law-like 
formulations of Marxian theory, this “law’’ is 
also expressed in the form of a desideratum. It 
describes a state of affairs not as it necessarily 
is, but as it ought to be. It is doubtful that any 
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candid observer of socialist experience would 
insist that disproportions cannot and do not 
occur under socialism. The statement that one 
ought to avoid them is not the kind of statement 
that we usually think of as law-like. Nor can 
this “law” be rescued by suggesting that it be 
interpreted as a teleological law. As long as 
the disproportions are kept within reasonable 
bounds, the failure to achieve proportionality 
is hardly likely to lead to the destruction of the 
system. Nor is there anything distinctively 
Marxian in the exhortation that there should 
be no waste. 

There are several other economic “laws of 
socialism,” but one in particular is worth con- 
sidering, the famous ‘‘Law of Value.” Here is 
a law taken directly from Marxian theory. That 
it is alleged to continue functioning under so- 
cialist conditions is due to a variety of reasons, 
chiefly because products continue to be com- 
modities in the Marxian sense. The “Law of 
Value’”’ under socialism requires that “the pro- 
duction and sale of commodities be carried out 
on the basis of the concomitant socially neces- 
sary labor outlays” (p. 517). In -conformity 
with this “law,’’ price policy should be oriented 
toward socially necessary labor, but it should 
permit certain departures for such purposes 
as bringing demand into line with available 
supplies. 

Here is a clear case of the potential relevance 
of Marxian theory to socialist economic policy. 
In fact, however, Soviet economic policy makers 
have not found it expedient to fix prices accord- 
ing to the requirements of the “Law of Value,” 
and for excellent reasons. As has sometimes 
been pointed out, whatever the virtues of a 
labor theory of value for the analysis of large 
aggregates, it contributes very little to the 
clarification of the problems of microeconomic 
theory, which happen to be very real problems 
in economic administration. 


i is also quite apparent that while the “Law 
of Value” as defined in the Soviet textbook has 
substantially the same form as the Marxian 
law, its quality is quite different. In Marxian 
theory, the law of value is a genuine scientific 
law, formulating a relationship that occurs 
under capitalist conditions independently of the 
knowledge or will of men. But under socialism, 
the “law” is voluntaristic in origin. All it states 
is that it would be a good thing to exchange 
commodities according to their socially neces- 
sary labor inputs. Very likely Marx himself 
thought that there was something natural or 
moral, in any exchange economy, about valuing 
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commodities in proportion to their socially nec- 
essary labor, although there is some dispute 
about this among Marxian scholars.* In any 
case, it is worth noting that even in this in- 
stance of direct relevance of Marxian theory to 
socialist economic policy, the influence of the 
theory again asserts itself in the socio-psycho- 
logical sense of an inherited attitude about what 
is good and just, rather than in the sense of a 
behavioral proposition or a social law. 

In sum, the basic principles of Soviet eco- 
nomic policy, as interpreted by Soviet econo- 
mists in their ‘economic laws of socialism,” sug- 
gest that Marxian theory has had very little 
influence upon the solution of Soviet economic 
problems. The principal exceptions are Marx’s 
growth model and his labor theory of value, 
which have had a substantial impact upon the 
thought, if not the practice, of socialist eco- 
nomics. It is becoming increasingly clear, how- 
ever, that the labor theory of value has had 
rather unfortunate consequences for the Soviet 
economy since the fixation on labor time has 
inhibited the development of a more general 
theory of value that would take account of the 
scarcity of factors other than labor. 


A Theory of Catching-Up 


It is logically impossible, of course, to prove 
the absence of anything (how does one establish 
the non-existence of X?; how, for example, does 
one prove the proposition that there are no two- 
headed men ?)-—and that includes the absence of 
effective Marxian influence on Soviet economic 
practice. The evidence presented thus far should 
help to establish the plausibility of this proposi- 
tion: to prove it beyond a shadow of a doubt 
would clearly be impossible. However, if it is 
true, as it is here alleged, that Marxian theory 
does not supply the basis of the real operating 
principles of the socialist economy, it may be 
useful to ask what in fact does? One may hope 
to support the case for the innocence of one 
man by establishing the guilt of another. 

This brings us to a factor noted earlier, 
namely, the relative economic underdevelop- 
ment of the first countries to adopt the socialist 
system. It is the thesis of this article that the 
now widely-used slogan of “overtaking and sur- 


’ Ronald L. Meek (Studies in the Labor Theory of 
Value, London, 1956, p. 260) quotes Marx’s parenthetical 
remark about equating supply and demand under social- 
ism. But he does not cite the fourth following sentence, 
in which Marx wrote that “The exchange, or sale, of 
commodities at their value is the rational way, the 
natural law of their, equilibrium.” Capital (Kerr edi- 
tion) , Vol. IIT,.p..221. 


passing” the advanced capitalist countries is in 
fact the most fruitful basis available for ex- 
plaining the actual policy of socialist economic 
development. To present the argument most 
sharply, let us imagine a socialist party that 
came to power in a relatively underdeveloped 
country. Suppose the party is socialist in the 
minimal sense of being committed to the 
social ownership of the means of production 
as an economically and ethically superior form 
of social organization, but that it is otherwise 
totally ignorant of the theoretical structure of 
Marxism. Suppose, secondly, that it is moti- 
vated by the wish to overtake and surpass the 
leading capitalist countries in as short a period 
as possible.* And finally, suppose that the party 
is determined to maintain itself in power under 
all circumstances in order to attain its objec- 
tives. In the opinion of this author, the party 
would very likely introduce all the policies and 
forms of economic organization that have ac- 
tually characterized Soviet economic develop- 
ment, and with no recourse at all to Marxian 
theory. 


E.. a long tradition of economic theory 
from at least Adam Smith on points to the 
accumulation of capital as the crucial factor 
determining the differences in the wealth of 
nations. We may therefore expect that our 
socialist party would strive to expand the capi- 
tal stock as rapidly as possible and maintain a 
high rate of investment. 

Second, the source of accumulation may be, 
in part, foreign lending. If this should not be 
available, capital accumulation would have to 
come exclusively from domestic savings. Since 
the level of living is low and the voluntary rate 
of savings is likely to be correspondingly low, 
some form of compulsion will have to be intro- 
duced to achieve the desired rate of saving. 
This can take the form either of inflationary 
financing, or of direct controls on the volume 
of consumption. 

Third, since the population is overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural, the mass of savings must 
be sought in the agricultural sector. Hence a 
form of agricultural organization must be in- 
troduced that would generate a maximally large 
agricultural surplus. If the party’s ideological 


4 Wither in order to defend the country against a 
“hostile capitalist world” or in order to enhance the 
“demonstration effect” of a successful socialist system. 
The conclusions will differ somewhat according to 
whether the one or the other motive is primary. 


commitment to social ownership is relaxed and 
pragmatic, the party may select some combina- 
tion of small-scale private and voluntary co- 
operative agriculture, relying on peasant in- 
centives to generate the increased production 
and marketings. If the dedication to social 
ownership is total and uncompromising, the 
party will introduce some combination of state- 
operated and collective agriculture, trusting 
that its political control over distribution will 
offset any disincentives in production. The de- 
cision will be heavily influenced by historical 
and cultural traditions, as the Political Econ- 
omy textbook notes. 

Fourth, the abolition of private ownership of 
the means of production and of the profit in- 
centive requires that a substitute system of 
economic organization be introduced; the so- 
cialist managers of economic institutions must 
be provided with some basis for making pro- 
duction and investment decisions. The possi- 
bilities of alternative forms of economic ad- 
ministration vary widely. At one extreme, a 
form of decentralized market socialism may 
be adopted in which the state limits its par- 
ticipation to such functions as price setting and 
supervision, while managers make the produc- 
tion decisions according to some pre-established 
rules. At the other extreme, the state may 
concentrate all decision-making at the center 
and simply require the managers to fulfill the 
plans. Again the choice will depend heavily 
upon the cultural traditions of the country. If 
the tradition is one of centuries of strong cen- 
tral government, and if the supply of tech- 
nically expert and politically reliable managers 
is small, the party is likely to be attracted to 
the centralized form. Furthermore, the attrac- 
tion of centralization will increase in propor- 
tion to the economic and political pressures 
required to achieve the predetermined rate of 
savings. In other words, the smaller the rate 
of voluntary savings in proportion to planned 
savings, the more will the economic system 
gravitate toward centralized forms. 


| ee having opted for central planning, the 
party must work out a set of rules to govern 
the procedure. The most rudimentary require- 
ment of such a system—a requirement readily 
apparent even to those untutored in theory—is 
that the planned production of each commodity 
must be at least equal to the planned uses of 
that commodity for consumption or for further 
production. (The party may, if it wishes, refer 
to this requirement as the “law of the planned, 
proportional development of the national econ- 
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omy.) But if it wanted to look for theoretical 
sources, it would find an abundance available, 
starting with Francois Quesnay (1694-1774), 
the celebrated physiocrat who first analyzed the 
economy in terms of the flows of commodities 
among the major production sectors. Another, 
even more important source of theoretical guid- 
ance could be Leon Walras (1837-1910), one 
of the founders of the ‘“‘marginal utility” school, 
whose “general equilibrium” system was the 
inspiration for the modern “input-output” anal- 
ysis of Wassily Leontief. Walras would not 
only remind the party of the obvious need for 
a balanced plan—which the Soviets strive to 
satisfy with their method of “material bal- 
ances’’—but, more important, he would also 
call the planners’ attention to the fact that many 
different balanced plans are possible, and that 
certain conditions must be satisfied if the best, 
or “optimal,” plan is to be carefully selected. 
It is only in the last half-dozen years, since the 
Soviets have turned from Marx to Kantoro- 
vich,® that their planning system has advanced 
beyond the naive stage of simple material 
balances. 

Sixth, in the absence of the private-profit 
motive, some devices must be found for mo- 
tivating managers to fulfill the planned targets 
and encouraging workers to exert themselves 
in their work and to improve their skills. A 
non-Marxist socialist party, uninstructed in the 
lessons of Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram, may resist introducing personal material 
incentives similar to those of individualistic 
capitalist institutions, but experimentation with 
other forms will quickly reveal that there is no 
other choice, at least for the time being. The 
commitment to a high rate of growth will exact 
the most effective incentive available. 

The catalogue could be extended, but enough 
has been said to indicate the substance of the 
thesis here expounded: The influence of Marx- 
ian economics on the actual course of socialist 
economic policy may be tested by considering 
the probable behavior of a socialist government 
that has no knowledge of Marxism. It is reason- 
able to believe that such an imaginary regime 
would adopt policies similar to those actually 
pursued by existing socialist states. In sum, 
on the principle of Occam’s razor, Marxian 
theory is redundant in interpreting the eco- 
nomic policy of these states. 

One might pursue the argument further by 
considering the opposite case. Imagine a so- 


5 See F. M. Montias, “Planning and Efficiency—A Note 
on L. V. Kantorovich,” Problems of Communism, May- 
June 1960, p. 61. 
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ciety with a highly developed economy in which 
power has been seized by a Marxist party. In 
other words, imagine that the historical dialec- 
tic has actually followed the course which 
Marxian theory predicts; namely, that the 
socialist revolution would appear first in the 
most advanced capitalist countries. It could 
surely be shown that in such a case the pattern 
of socialist economic (and perhaps social and 
political) development would be quite different 
from that which actually occurred. If this is 
so, then it follows that the truly . distinctive 
explanatory factor in socialist economic policy 
is not Marxism but the fact of economic under- 
development. 


A Marxian Interpretation 
of the Soviet Economy 


So much for the usefulness of Marxian theory 
to a socialist party in a position of power. But 
what of its usefulness when applied as an 
analytical tool by those wishing to understand 
the course of economic policy in a socialist 
country? 

As the point of departure, let us take Marx’s 
and Engels’ formulation of the sociology of 
knowledge. In their view it is the prevailing 
social situation that determines men’s con- 
sciousness. This formulation of the problem, 
just like their labor theory of value, is based 
on an analysis of social systems characterized 
by property-based classes. And as in the case of 
Marx’s theory of value, the question may be 
raised whether the Marxian theory of knowl- 
edge is sufficiently general to be applicable to 
other types of social systems. 

Marx and Engels determined a person’s class 
identification by his relationship to the means 
of production—as owner or non-owner. From 
a modern, more general sociological point of 
view, such a criterion is but one of many that 
may be used in the identification of social 
groups. Thus in addition to biological criteria 
such as sex and age, there are other useful 
social criteria such as marital status, education, 
occupation, religion, and so on. Marx and 
Engels, of course, addressed themselves spe- 
cifically to the relationship between conscious- 
ness and economic class—this on the theory 
that the latter factor is the unique or dominat- 
ing determinant of ideas—and it would be rare 
to find a total denial of this proposition even 
today. Most of the current work in social psy- 
chology is devoted to the discovery of the ways 
in which membership in a group of any kind 
influences ideas, as well as how membership in 


specific groups determines particular ideas. 
There is no doubt that if one wished to predict 
the responses of a sample of people to a variety 
of attitudinal questions, knowledge of their 
economic class would be a most useful indicator. 
At the same time, if one could incorporate into 
the equation additional data such as age, sex, 
national origin, religious identification, level of 
education, etc., the prospects for successful pre- 
diction would very much increase. Moreover, 
the relative importance of each of the group 
identifications would be different for different 
types of attitude. In certain communities in 
the United States, for example, knowledge of a 
person’s religion may be more useful for pre- 
dicting his political affiliation than knowledge 
of his economic status. 


E. the analysis of a capitalist society, which 
was Marx’s main concern, economic-class iden- 
tification is indubitably a significant determi- 
nant of the range of ideas and attitudes asso- 
ciated with political and economic policy. But 
what about a socialist society? What happens 
when private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction is abolished so that the economic-class 
distinction in the Marxian sense is eliminated? 
Under a narrow construction of Marx’s mean- 
ing, the problem of the sociology of knowledge 
would vanish. But under a broader socio-psy- 
chological interpretation, it would mean that, 
although that particular class distinction had 
been eliminated, the new class distinctions 
which any complex society must maintain would 
continue to generate differences in men’s con- 
sciousness. 

It is indeed not difficult to discover a set 
of social categories under socialism that cor- 
respond to the categories found by Marx in 
capitalist society. The basic categories are 
still classes, defined by their relationship to 
the means of production. If we construe that 
relationship not in its historically-specific form 
of “legal ownership” of the means of produc- 
tion, but in the more general form of ‘‘effective 
control’ over the means of production, then 
we have at hand the framework for a thor- 
oughly Marxian analysis of the historic stage of 
socialism. 

But a new stage in history and’a new align- 
ment of classes must be preceded by a major 
change in the mode of production. And there 
has in fact occurred a massive change of this 
sort since the days of Marx: it is the revolu- 
tion that has taken place during the last half- 
century in the means of transportation and 
communication, and the ensuing revolution in 


industrial and social organization. Develop- 
ments in radio, television, aviation, and auto- 
mation have contributed to the possibilities of 
controlling human behavior on a scale and 
with an intensity undreamed of a century ago. 
Under the impact of this massive change, the 
class organization of the old society has given 
way to new forms, specific to the new material 
relations. To the ancient social-relationship 
categories of master and slave, patrician and 
plebeian, lord and serf, capitalist and worker, 
there has now been added the historically new 
relationship of the party and the masses. Under 
capitalism, effective control over the means of 
production by the capitalists takes the legal 
form of “private ownership”; under socialism, 
effective control over the means of production 
by the party takes the legal form of ‘public 
ownership.’ Bourgeois democracy, in the Marx- 
ist view, is the ideological form under which 
the capitalists disguise the fact of the class 
nature of the old society and justify the aliena- 
tion of the workers from the product of their 
labor. ‘““Democratic centralism,” it may be said, 
is the ideological form under which the party 
disguises the class nature of the new society, 
and justifies the alienation of the masses from 
the product of their labor. 


National differences, of course, continue to 
persist. In the United States, the process of 
socialization has extended to the several mil- 
lions of persons who hold directly or indirectly 
the shares of the corporations; labor union 
pension funds alone now amount to billions of 
dollars, mostly invested in corporate stock. In 
the socialist countries, socialization is already 
universal so that there is no need to take the 
trouble of issuing shares of stock. In both 
instances, however, ownership is so thoroughly 
diffused that effective management control re- 
mains firmly in the hands of small groups of 
people. 


Optimization vs. Dialectics 


But differences aside, the organizational revo- 
lution has led to an interesting convergence 
of development, namely, the emergence in both 
societies of a class of people who manage the 
resources of the nation, whose personal success 
depends upon the skill with which they manage 
their enterprises, and who are not themselves 
the lawful owners of the resources placed at 
their disposal. There is considerable evidence 
that the common class status of the managerial 
groups has led to a common form of conscious- 
ness, as manifested in various similarities of 
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behavior exhibited under similar circumstances. 
There is a common consciousness of technical 
superiority, and resentment at dictation from 
the bureaucrats in Washington or Moscow who 
don’t really understand local conditions, who 
never had to “meet a payroll,” and who never- 
theless presume to tell the managers how to run 
a business. There is the drive for personal suc- 
cess and the manipulation of the legal rules of 
the game in behalf of the special interests of 
one’s own organizational unit. In short, there 
is enough evidence to suggest that the common 
features of industrialization and large-scale 
organization generate a significant degree of 
commonality in the attitudes and behavior of 
the managers. Thus the Marxian proposition 
that man’s social environment determines his 
consciousness emerges as a useful tool of anal- 
ysis of socialist economic organization. 


1, may be appropriate to conclude with a note 
on the relationship between men’s interests and 
their perceptions of reality. One of the post- 
Marxian propositions of the sociology of knowl- 
edge is that men whose material interests are 
vested in stability and security incline toward 
a pluralistic view of social. causation, whereas 
those whose material interests are vested in 
revolution and social destruction tend to view 
social causation monistically.¢ The leaders of 
a socialist society who have made their revolu- 
tion should therefore be expected to view the 
process of social change differently from the 
way it was viewed by Marx and the revolu- 
tionary generation. With the revolution ac- 
complished, the task ahead is one of introducing 
stability and promoting economic growth. One 
is still committed to change, but it is change 
that is characterized by quantitative magni- 
tudes, with no evident qualitative change (or 
revolution) at the end of the process. One 
views change as a linear rather than a dialecti- 
cal process. 


It may be suggested in this connection that 
economists are the most likely group to lead 
the way toward perceiving change as a linear 
rather than a dialectical process. This is so 
because of the central role played in economic 
theory by the concept of optimization. The ap- 
propriate size of the firm or rate of output is 
some optimal magnitude which in general is 
rather less than the maximum possible. One 


6 See Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture, Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1957, p. 486. 
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substitutes the scarcer factor for the more 
abundant not to the extreme point of complete 
replacement of one by the other, but to some 
intermediate point that has the characteristics 
of the optimal combination. 

Now the practice of solving problems by the 
search for optima is in sharp contrast to the 
practice of the dialectician who views the proc- 
ess of social change as one working toward 
some maximal consummation. Consider, for 
instance, how he views the class struggle: as 
something that must be pushed to. the maxi- 
mum, for only thus does the “qualitative” revo- 
lutionary change occur. But what if the final 
degree of desired change brings us to a point 
where the end state differs from the beginning 
quantitatively only? If the heating of water 
from 99 to 100 degrees will produce steam, 
there may be compelling advantages in apply- 
ing the final degree of heat. But if the change 
from 99 percent collectivization to 100 percent 
entails a consequence no different than the 
change from 98 percent to 99 percent or from 
68 percent to 69 percent, the urgency in press- 
ing the process to its culmination is much less. 


Clearly then, the policy problems of a socialist 
nation with its revolution behind it involve the 
latter type of process more generally than the 
former. What proportion of the incomes of 
collective farmers should take the form of fixed 
payments? What proportion of real personal 
incomes should take the form of free goods? 
How far should decentralization of planning 
and administration proceed? To what extent 
should personal material incentives be sub- 
stituted for moral incentives? How long should 
a usable but obsolete machine continue in 
service? People who view the world dialecti- 
cally tend to value maximal solutions. In the 
end personal material incentives must give way 
entirely to moral incentives. Temporarily we 
may have to limit the free distribution to goods, 
but in the end we should promote the process 
of free distribution from 99 percent to the 
ultimate 100 percent. 


However, the sociology of knowledge suggests 
that with the change from an interest in revolu- 
tion to an interest in stability, these dialectical 
views vanish and in their place comes an op- 
timizing view. As Lenin would say, life itself 
forces the change. The first goods freely dis- 
tributed, such as water or local transportation, 
involve very few problems. The next ten per- 
cent involve somewhat higher social costs, as 
heralded by the case of the collective farmer 
who bought low-priced bread to feed to his hogs. 
Each additional percentage of freely distributed 
goods adds to the problems and the costs, par- 
ticularly as one approaches goods with larger 


income elasticity. Eventually someone must 
raise the question of whether the gains from 
an additional percentage of freely distributed 
goods are greater than the mounting social 
costs; whether, in other words, there is not 
some optimal combination of free distribution 
and distribution by purchase. And similarly 
with an optimal level of decentralization, an 
optimal combination of material and moral in- 
centives, perhaps an optimal combination of 
private and state enterprises in agriculture 
and in trade and possibly also in small-scale 
industry. 


Thus, it is reasonable to expect that Marxian 
economics, reflecting the consciousness of a 
revolutionary society, should give way to eco- 
nomic theories of efficient resource allocation, 
reflecting the consciousness of stabilized society. 
The renewed interest in profit as an indicator 
of managerial success, the search for new bases 
of price formation, the turn to mathematical 
models of economic planning and similar recent 
developments in Soviet economic theory are 
therefore fully understandable in terms of the 
Marxian proposition that changes in the social 
situation entail changes in men’s consciousness. 


The Poverty of a Dialogue 


ne year ago, in September 1963, the 
Thirteenth Congress of Philosophy met at the 
National University of Mexico. Several of the 
participants from the United States, anxious 
to encourage a candid exchange of views be- 
tween American and Soviet philosophers, sug- 
gested a private meeting of the two groups, a 
proposal which the Soviet representatives 
eagerly seconded. The meeting took place as 
agreed to—with the press excluded and no ver- 
batim record kept—but in spite of these pre- 
cautions candor failed to nourish the discussion 
and a meaningful scholarly exchange never took 
place. 

Yet, the meeting remains of some historical 
interest in that it throws light on the quality 
and function of philosophy in contemporary 
Russia, as well as on the role of eminent Soviet 
philosophers at international gatherings. For 
these reasons (and since none of the speakers 
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had compromised by their statements their pro- 
fessional standing at home) the conference is 
well worth reporting today. 

Some two score persons gathered for the 
discussion, with about one half participating 
actively. At the head table sat the American 
chairman, translators from both parties, and 
some of the leading Soviet philosophers of the 
present day. Among these were the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, Pro- 
fessor P. N. Fedoseiev; the Director of the 
Institute of Philosophy in Moscow, Professor 
Fedor V. Konstantinov; and an eminent Soviet 
philosopher, also from the Academy of Sciences, 
Professor M. B. Mitin. These three did most 
of the talking in defense of Soviet Marxism. 
The remainder of the group, facing the head 
table, consisted of both American and Soviet 
philosophers. 

The interchange consisted almost entirely of 
questions, comments, and criticisms originating 
with the Americans, and replies delivered by 
the Russians. Let it be said that the Soviets 
displayed patience and good humor under what 
was at times a blistering philosophical attack, 
while the Americans who represented many 
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philosophical viewpoints demonstrated a re- 
markable combination of good manners, acumen 
and integrity. 

There was, of course, a serious language 
problem. Many of the Russians appeared to 
understand English, but only few of the Ameri- 
cans understood Russian. As a matter of pro- 
cedure, everybody spoke in his own tongue, and 
the remarks were translated into Russian by a 
Russian translator and into English by an 
American translator. Since I do not speak or 
understand Russian, my account of those por- 
tions of the discussion that originated in Rus- 
sian are based on what I heard from the 
translators. Furthermore, and this must be 
stressed, the entire account presented here is 
based not on a verbatim record but on notes 
I took at the time. The italicized questions and 
answers below represent therefore a careful 
reconstruction of the two-and-a-half hour dis- 
course and not literal quotations. 


al first question was put by Professor 


Howard L. Parsons, of Coe College, Iowa, Vice 
President of the Society for the Philosophical 
Study of Dialectical Materialism. He asked: 


What are some of the fundamental philosophi- 
cal problems—if any—in Marxism-Leninism 
which have arisen during the atomic era and 
which were not anticipated or dealt with in 
the works of Marx, Engels, and Lenin? 


This was clearly an exploratory inquiry in- 
tended to relieve the opening tension and help 
establish a cordial atmosphere. It succeeded 
only in part for in response came speeches on 
current intellectual activities in the Soviet 
Union. Professor Fedoseiev was the first to 
reply with a lengthy discourse, the essence of 
which was as follows: 


Marx and Engels did the basic work in the 
diagnosis of social problems and the scientific 
analysis of economic and social progress. Their 
results are essentially correct, and the evolution 
im the sciences and in society, which has since 
taken place, has followed the fundamental dia- 
lectic which they set forth. But this evolution 
has resulted in the emergence of new qualities, 
new productive forces and new problems which 
Marz and Engels could not have foreseen. Thus 
Marxism-Leninism is now confronted by the 
following tasks, among others: 

1) Working out the dialectics of the contem- 
porary epoch and, particularly, the dialectical 
transition from socialism to communism. 
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2) Developing the dialectics of the growth 
of the sciences, both natural and social. 

3) Developing the dialectics of knowledge. 

4) Resolving philosophical questions which 
arise as additional consequences of new scien- 
tific advances in such areas as, for example, 
cybernetics, the nature of the cosmos, and the 
artificial synthesis of life. 

5) Reexamining certain issues in the history 
of philosophy. 

6) Examining philosophically the current 
problems of war and peace. 


By now several things had become evident 
to most of the American participants: first, 
that if any of us expected significant departures 
from orthodox Marxism-Leninism, we were to 
be sorely disappointed ; secondly, that, contrary 
to the intentions of the American philosophers, 
our Soviet colleagues were intent upon dis- 
cussing issues of war and peace, of peaceful 
coexistence, and similar political questions, and 
would press for such discussion; and thirdly, 
that our questions would have to be clear and 
pointed, or we would get nothing but empty 
speeches. 

Professor Mitin then insisted upon giving a 
further reply to the first question. He too 
spoke at length. He said in substance: 


Marxism is not a dogma, but a guide to action. 
[Readers will recognize this as an often re- 
peated phrase of Lenin’s.| With it we must 
face new problems of which two are the great- 
est. They are: 

1) The problems of war and peace. These Marx 
did foresee in large part, for his principle was 
“peace and labor.” Engels, too, foresaw the 
development of modern weaponry, and some 
of the problems it would create. 

2) The second great problem of today is that 
of social progress, which means the dialectical 
transition from the lower phases of communism 
(i.e., socialism) to.the higher phases. In pre- 
dicting this inevitable development, Marx and 
Engels remain the most important philosophers 
in history. 


Apparently, from here on we had to expect 
the Soviet philosophers to repeat one another’s 
speeches and declaim the standard lessons from 
the Marxist texts. The Americans were anxious 
to discuss Marxism in depth and with up-to- 
date philosophical tools, but—as it turned out— 
the Soviet Marxists were either unable or un- 
willing to do so. 


The second question was offered by Brand 
Blanshard, long a professor of philosophy at 
Yale and one of the most distinguished Ameri- 


can philosophers. It went something like this: 


I want to be frank without being discourteous. 
Professor Mitin and other Marxists have main- 
tained that only those persons are truly free 
who have fully mastered and absorbed the phi- 
losophy of Karl Marx. Do you, Professor Mitin, 
seriously believe that, or honestly expect others 
to do so? As philosophers we know that genuine 
freedom is manifested in diversity—diversity of 
activity and diversity of opinion. As I look 
about this room and this congress and note the 
variety of philosophical positions defended by 
my American colleagues—some defending meta- 
physics and some attacking it; some engaged 
in the analysis of language and some ridiculing 
it; some pragmatists, some idealists, some logi- 
cal positivists, and many with honest reserva- 
tions about their own positions—I know for a 
certainty that such diversity is indicative of 
real intellectual freedom. [Here Professor 
Blanshard actually named some of the better 
known representatives of several philosophical 
tendencies.] But as I look about this room and 
this congress at my Russian colleagues, I find 
that they defend always the same position, in 
the same way, and with almost the same words. 
I find them, in the philosophic sphere, forming 
an almost monolithic unity. Are we seriously 
to believe that you are free, and we are not? 
Is this absence of any genuine diversity indica- 
tive of real freedom? Do you suppose that in- 
tellectual freedom is catalyzed, at last, into one 
and only one view ? 


There was no one present, I think, who did 
not feel the force of these questions. After 
translation the attitude of the Russians ap- 
peared glummer than it had been. But there 
was vigorous reply. Three Soviet philosophers 
wished to comment. First Fedoseiev: 


Allow me to pose a counter question. Why is 
it better to have a variety of viewpoints in 
science? Would it be advantageous if there 
were schools of opinion on mathematical ques- 
tions, say on whether 2+2=4, 5, or 6? 


The same tack was pursued in a lengthy reply 
by Professor Kostantinov: 


In its essence truth is one. There is but a 
single truth on any question. We believe that 
Marxism is a scientifically accurate account of 
the history and development of society and, 
therefore, there is no need among us for con- 
flicting philosophical schools. Of course, Marx- 
ists recognize that there are genuine differences 
among individuals and that there is a need for 


debate and discussion among them. But in a 
clash of Marxist and the anti-Marzist world 
views we naturally defend Marxism. We do 
have discussion in our country, and we have 
argued these questions among ourselves at 
length. But we have come here as a group, to 
present and defend our general point of view. 


If this was a naive reply, it was at least an 
honest one. It was evident throughout the meet- 
ing that the Soviet philosophers had come as a 
group, a unit. Their delegation had a chief, 
and a deputy chief; they answered always in 
support of one another, intending to fill out a 
general position to which they all were attached. 
In contrast, the Americans had come to the 
meeting as private persons; not one of them 
represented a governmental agency. They made 
their comments as individuals and were happy 
to expose not only their disagreements with the 
Soviet philosophers, but with one another. 


A, about this point in the discussion, a ter- 


minological question of importance arose. The 
answers just given had obviously played upon 
the vagueness of the term “science,” and one 
of the Americans rose briefly to point out that 
the Russian word for “science” had the broad 
meaning of “learning” or “knowledge” and was, 
in that respect, more like the German “Wissen- 
schaft’ than the English “science.” The ques- 
tion, he pointed out, of whether philosophical 
differences could be treated as scientific dif- 
ferences in the narrower sense had not been 
raised here, but an affirmative answer had been 
presupposed by the Russian speakers. 

This comment might have opened the door 
to some illuminating inquiries into the Marxist 
position. The claim that Marxism is “scien- 
tific,’ that its results are “scientifically veri- 
fied,’ and that therefore it is the only correct 
philosophical position, is one which even the 
most dedicated Marxist finds hard to defend in 
astute discussion. But these lines were not 
pressed. Professor Mitin, to whom Professor 
Blanshard’s question was originally addressed, 
insisted upon an opportunity to reply, and 
again he spoke at length: 


There is much misunderstanding about the 
question of individual freedom. Part of this 
misunderstanding arises from the great dif- 
ferences in the mores of the two conflicting 
world systems of the present day. But if we 
look at the actual practices of the two systems, 
we see that, first, there 1s much diversity of 
opinion in the USSR. There are sharp intel- 
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lectual conflicts even in the fields of the natural 
sciences. And second, we see that the extent 
of freedom in the United States is exaggerated. 
There, the philosophical scene presents a range 
of different approaches, but they all are funda- 
mentally just varieties of idealist philosophy, 
merely different forms of anti-communism. So 
you have many sects, indeed, but only one 
world view! 


This latter remark, when translated, was 
greeted by the only outburst of ironic laughter 
at the meeting. Whatever the faults of Ameri- 
can philosophy—and they are many—a unani- 
mous fundamental attachment to philosophic 
idealism is certainly not one of them! The 
account given by Mitin of American philosophy 
was worse than mistaken because it was a 
mistake arising out of a dogmatic insistence 
upon the truth of Lenin’s claim that all philoso- 
phy is basically either materialistic and on the 
right track, or idealistic and on the wrong 
track. Ever since Lenin’s time orthodox Com- 
munists have clung to the view that anti-com- 
munism, idealism, superstition and religion go 
hand in hand because, the argument goes, the 
conflict of idealism and materialism is only 
another manifestation of the conflict of classes. 
The exploiting bourgeois will naturally adopt 
idealism; the exploited proletariat will adopt a 
scientific materialism. 

Most of this is patent nonsense, but it springs 
from a Marxist viewpoint which has been 
deeply engrained, and is rarely questioned by 
Soviet Marxists. It was revealing, and depress- 
ing, to see the leading Soviet philosophers of 
the 1960’s recite the old slogans of Marxism of 
half a century and even a century ago. 

Many may have noticed, but none called at- 
tention to an extraordinary inconsistency 
among the several Russian answers to this 
question of freedom and diversity. By way of 
demonstrating Soviet freedom, Mitin was at 
pains to show that sharp disagreements exist 
in the USSR even on fundamental questions 
in the sciences. Fedoseiev and Konstantinov, 
on the other hand, attempted to justify the 
Soviet unanimity on philosophical questions 
by calling them “scientific,” supposing that that 
would explain the absence of conflict. But 
surely they cannot have it both ways. If real 
freedom of scientific inquiry results in sharp 
and fundamental conflicts among scientists, 
then real freedom in the area of “Marxist 
science” should have the same result—as ap- 
parently it does not. But if, in a society where 
science reigns, there is no place for fundamental 
conflict (as Professors Fedoseiev and Kon- 
stantinov asserted), then there should be no 
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conflict in any of the sciences—but there is, 
even in the Soviet Union. Nothing is more pa- 
thetic about contemporary Soviet philosophy 
than the burden of dogma it seems doomed to 
carry. The subject was dropped for a time, 
but it was to arise again later. 


ae next question was subtle, and it touched 
upon one of the weakest links in Marxist phi- 
losophy. It came from Professor Richard Hock- 
ing, a learned scholar in the history of philoso- 
phy, and Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at Emory University, near Atlanta, 
Georgia. He asked in substance: 


My question is about the dialectic upon which 
Marxists rely so heavily. All of us here are 
familiar with the concept of dialectical growth 
in human history. We appreciate the dialectic 
as a process of development arising from the 
conflict and synthesis of opposing thoughts and 
ideas. 


So considered the dialectic is helpful in inter- 
preting the history of human society. But can 
you explain how the dialectic can possibly oper- 
ate in any sphere where there is no conscious- 
ness and hence no possible conflict of ideas? 
In a context of human life, the dialectical 
method may be tenable; but how could it be 
tenable, considering its nature, in those natural 
spheres where there is no human life, and even 
where there is no life at all? The dialectic de- 
pends upon contradiction; but where there is 
no life or consciousness, there may be events, 
but there can be no real contradiction. 


Marx and his followers have always proudly 
claimed that by adopting from Hegel—a 19th 
century German idealist—his dialectic, and by 
applying it for the first time to the material 
world (which, they say, is its only correct sub- 
ject matter) they had acquired a profound and 
powerful philosophical method. Thus, Marx’s 
famous remark in the preface to his Capital: 


The mystification which the dialectic suffers in 
Hegel’s hands, by no means prevents him from 
being the first to present its general form of 
working in a comprehensive and conscious man- 
ner. With him it is standing on its head. It 
must be turned right .side up again, if you 
would discover the rational kernel within the 
mystical shell. 


Appropriately, then, the position which Marx 
developed took the name of “dialectical ma- 
terialism.”’ But the dialectic means, essentially, 


growth through the opposition of concepts, and 
their eventual synthesis. Even assuming that 
it really has use in the realm of concepts (some- 
thing most contemporary philosophers will 
deny), it still takes a long leap to suppose that 
the dialectic could also be applied to purely 
physical events—a leap, indeed, which Marxists 
have never successfully explained or justified. 

The edge of this question was not entirely 
missed by the Soviet philosophers. The first 
to answer was Professor Konstantinov: 


Dialectics is the science of the laws of develop- 
ment of all phenomena. Therefore, the dia- 
lectical pattern of opposition and synthesis is 
exhibited everywhere, in the world of the non- 
living as well as in that of the living. Indeed, 
the dialectic exists essentially in nature, in the 
material of the world; hence the dialectic of 
which we are conscious is only the reflection 
of that natural dialectical pattern. 

We can speak correctly of contradiction even 
in a non-living world, for we can recognize the 
differences between what has evolved and what 
is evolving. And these very differences exem- 
plify the contradictions. 


|. must have been evident to virtually every- 
one present that such a reply will not do. 
Konstantinov’s answer begged the very ques- 
tion he was being asked. Professor Hocking 
wanted to know how the dialectic, if it is the 
pattern of the growth of life and concepts, could 
be generalized to govern the non-living and 
non-conceptual as well. Konstantinov’s reply 
simply postulates that it is the absolutely gen- 
eral pattern of development—which is pre- 
cisely what was being questioned. But no better 
defense was forthcoming, or perhaps even 
possible. 

Konstantinov’s remarks revealed a further 
source of confusion in contemporary Marxist 
thcught. Dialectical philosophers like Hegel 
and Marx have insisted that growth and de- 
velopment result from inevitable contradictions, 
and the inevitable syntheses of these contra- 
dictions. But in their effort to show the uni- 
versal applicability of the dialectic, the Marx- 
ists have had to manufacture contradictions 
where there are none. Now, there is a world of 
difference between a “contradiction,” a “con- 
flict,’ and a “difference’—but it is only by 
muddying these distinctions and using these 
terms interchangeably that the dialectic can 
be made to appear plausible and “scientific.” 

One of the Soviet philosophers in the audience 


felt obliged to rise and amplify the reply to 
Professor Hocking’s question: 


The careful working-out of dialectical devel- 
opment is connected with the problem of tracing 
the interpenetration of opposing forces. Now 
we do find such interpenetration of opposites 
at all levels, in physical events as well as in 
human life. This interpenetration of opposites 
is dialectical contradiction. 


Of course, the question now arises what is, 
the meaning of “interpenetration of opposing 
forces.” It is a murky phrase, to say the least, 
and one who is a priori committed to Marxist 
dialectics will insist that he finds just that kind 
of “contradiction” everywhere. The speaker 
continued : 


In the science of astronomy, for example, we 
find this interpenetration of opposites. Gradual 
quantitative changes result in eventual qualita- 
tive changes, and hence in contradictions. In 
chemistry also, and in the study of the forma- 
tion of the stars, we find similar dialectical 
patterns. 


Now Professor Fedoseiev broke in: 


The example offered by crystal and crystal- 
lography further illustrates the natural course 
of dialectics. For in crystal what at one time 
appears implicitly, at another time appears 
explicitly. 


Again the question was begged. Precisely 
where are the dialectical contradictions dem- 
onstrated by astronomy and crystallography 
and chemistry? A naive return to the dialecti- 
cal principle which Lenin called “the law of 
transformation of quantity into quality” solves 
nothing. It is characteristic of Marxist-Lenin- 
ists to assume this “law,” but the problem is 
how to justify it; and even if justified, it still 
would not establish the supposed dialectical 
contradictions. Similarly, it is a Hegelian prin- 
ciple that the dialectic makes explicit what had 
always been implicitly there. “Explicit” and 
“implicit,” however, are conceptual terms; their 
applicability in a purely physical context has 
not been explained, but assumed. 


A Be fourth question was asked by this 


writer. It was in two related parts, the first of 
which sought some commitment on the nature 
of the ideal society the Communists seek, while 
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the second sought an explanation of how that 
ideal and the dialectic were to be reconciled. 


My colleagues and I recognize that contem- 
porary Marxists see as one of their leading 
tasks the working-out of the dialectic of the 
transition from the lower to the higher stages 
of Communist society. It would be unreason- 
able, therefore, for us to insist now upon a 
detailed account of that ideal society which 
you hope to realize. Nevertheless, it would 
seem reasonable to ask for some more substan- 
tial account of the nature of that classless and 
stateless society than can be found in the writ- 
ings of Marx, or Engels, or Lenin, or Stalin, 
or Khrushchev, or Mao. About half a century 
has passed since the October Revolution. Can 
you say anything of a concrete nature about 
how the ideal society you visualize will be man- 
aged or organized? How do you expect that 
the large-scale problems of transport, communi- 
cation, and public health will be handled with- 
out the instrumentality of the state? How will 
the laws be made and enforced? 

Furthermore, how is this ideal society to be 
reconciled with the never-ending series of dia- 
lectical stages? Does the dialectic simply stop? 
If it does not stop, how will it then manifest 
itself? If hitherto in history, in your view, the 
dialectic of society has been exhibited in the 
clash of exploiting and exploited classes, is it 
not likely that new exploiting classes will con- 
tinue to arise? 


I, was extraordinary that in the ensuing re- 
plies the first half of this question was entirely 
evaded and left unanswered. Professor Fedo- 
seiev was the first to comment, again at length. 
He said: 


The problems of transport and communica- 
tion and so forth are highly technical ones. As 
they become even more technical, they demand 
for their solution, even more insistently, social 
rather than private ownership. It has been 
said, with some truth, that the post office was 
the first large-scale experiment in social owner- 
ship. Private ownership is essentially incapable 
of dealing with problems of this sort. Modern 
life and the control of modern technology are 
now unthinkable without social ownership. 


These remarks simply did not comply with 
my request for some concreteness, so I inter- 
rupted briefly: 


Can Professor Fedoseiev say how even a 
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public post office can be operated without a 
state? 


Fedoseiev replied: 


It must be understood that in our view the 
state 1s based strictly upon force used in the 
process of the class struggle. The state is only 
an organ of one portion of the population which 
uses force in oppressing and exploiting another 
portion of the population. The state is there- 
fore an instrument of the class struggle, and 
when there are no classes there will be no 
need for the state; it will wither away. 


All of this was a perfectly orthodox recapitu- 
lation of the Communist Manifesto, of Engels 
in the Anti-Diihring, and of Lenin in State and 
Revolution. Fedoseiev continued: 


But the withering away of the state does not 
mean the withering away of social organization. 
The need for social planning, for social organi- 
zation, will remain, of course. 


My inquiry was aimed at discovering how it 
was thought this social organization and plan- 
ning would be accomplished without states or 
classes. But nothing whatever was said about 
the real question raised. Fedoseiev then turned 
to the second half of my question: 


Now concerning the future of the dialectic. 
We may say that so long as classes exist there 
will be, necessarily, a struggle between them. 
And recent history has shown that the price of 
the class struggle has already risen too high. 
After the achievement of the Communist so- 
ciety, dialectical conflict will go on, but it will 
no longer be between classes. Rather, the dia- 
lectic will manifest itself in the struggle of 
society against nature, the latter eventually giv- 
ing way to socially controlled productive forces. 


Professor Mitin now rose to make further 
comment: 


The latter part of this question has great 
theoretical interest. Social dialectics is, after 
all, conditioned by the type of society in ques- 
tion. Therefore, as social conditions differ, the 
operation of the dialectic will differ. Now when 
the groups which remain in society are essen- 
tially non-antagonistic, the dialectic will appear 
quite differently than it has heretofore. In 
such a society individual differences will re- 
main, but they will serve to enrich the society 
rather than impoverish it. New needs, new de- 


mands, will be born and fulfilled. In such a 
society there arise many new questions of high 
importance, such as the development and con- 
trol of nuclear and other forms of energy, but 
their resolution need not take on the form of 
class conflict; they will be resolved in the 
dialectical interplay of man against nature. 


I do not presume to question the sincerity of 
contemporary Marxists who make such predic- 
tions about future society. But even if one ac- 
cepts the framework of dialectical analysis 
(which few beside Marxists do), it is an un- 
deniable fact that dialectical analyses of the 
future—even those of Marx himself—have 
often been erroneous. 


The next question was posed by Professor 
Carroll Hawkins, a political scientist from 
Michigan State University: 


Like you, I view Marx as one of the most 
important social philosophers of modern times. 
My students and I study his works in order 
to benefit, when possible, from his contributions 
to political and social science. But there are 
those—Rosa Luxemburg and Plekhanov, for 
example—who have written that Lenin’s inter- 
pretation of Marx is a betrayal of Marz’s 
philosophy. In that view, recent Soviet history 
has not been a fulfillment but a betrayal of 
Marxism. I have never heard a Russian Marx- 
ist’s reply to this complaint and I would be 
interested in your comment. 


Fedoseiev replied: 


What is here being introduced is an entirely 
different subject which would require another 
full meeting and discussion if it was to be 
treated adequately. Plekhanov, for example, 
had a determinate but complicated history. He 
was a Marxist until he went astray at the time 
of our revolution, mistakenly holding that it 
could not survive. Rosa Luxemburg presents an 
entirely separate history. Suffice it to say that 
Marzism consists, essentially, in the thesis that 
socialism will replace capitalism in accordance 
with inevitable dialectical patterns. That has 
been the position of Russian Marxism through- 
out; so it is genuinely Maraist. 


Here Professor Hawkins interjected: 


But what would you say to a remark I have 
heard (which is not the view of most Ameri- 
cans, I am sure) that the United States, in 
moving toward collectivism, is developing more 
nearly in accordance with Marx’s general views 


than the USSR which has now embraced a form 
of state capitalism that is more severe and 
oppressive than private capitalism ? 


Professor Fedoseiev rejoins: 


If you wish to engage in anti-Communist 
polemics, it is not worth our while to continue 
this discussion. We did not come six thousand 
miles to bicker at that level—that we can do by 
radio! 


Professor Hawkins: 


I make these statements as one who has some 
sympathy for democratic socialism, and I want 
the gentleman to understand this. 


lie next speaker was Professor Douglas 


Morgan, a political philosopher from the Uni- 
versity of Texas. He prefaced his question by 
saying: 


I would like my Russian friends first to 
understand that I do not represent the “Amert- 
can point of view.” I cannot represent it be- 
cause there is no such thing. I represent myself 
alone, not my country, or my university, or 
anyone else. I would like them also to know 
that I, and they, and I think all of us, share 
a common concern for peace on earth. 

Professor Mitin. earlier remarked that all 
American philosophy is one or another variety 
of anti-Maraism, and that all American philoso- 
phers are chiefly interested in combatting Marx. 
In that he is simply wrong. The students at 
our universities seek to understand Marxism, 
and to apply it if and when it proves worthy 
of application. They read and study Marx and 
his followers as they do all other philosophers, 
freely and openly. 


Professor Morgan then turned to his ques- 
tion: 


I have two questions, the first again about the 
dialectic. Suppose we allow, for the sake of the 
discussion, that the dialectic can help to explain 
how ballet dancers, chess players, or musicians, 
are what they are and do what they do. But 
could you tell us how the dialectic operates 
within the several disciplines? Where are the 
dialectical contradictions and syntheses in dance 
and chess and music? Are the bass and treble 
clefs in conflict? Do black and white on the 
chessboard constitute a dialectical opposition, 
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and if so, how is it resolved? In ballet, is a 
pirouette a dialectical interpenetration of an 
entrechat? Does it really make sense to apply 
the dialectic to all phenomena? 

My second question, or comment, again con- 
cerns dogma and dogmatism. Dogmatism enters 
a discussion when any party is committed to 
maintain a given position no matter what even- 
tuates. If, for example, one maintains certain 
truths of religion, regardless of what happens, 
he is a religious dogmatist. If things work out 
well, he affirms that it was God’s will; if they 
work out badly, he again ascertains God’s will. 
Nothing whatever can sway him. Similarly, a 
dogmatic psychoanalyst would be one who will 
insist, no matter what, upon the application of 
certain psychoanalytical principles. If the pa- 
tient displays affection for his mother or enjoys 
her company, the analyst will identify the 
operation of oedipal complexes. If the patient 
avoids his mother, or fights with her, that too, 
it will be said, is only the effect of oedipal com- 
plexes. The oedipal principle is not to be re- 
jected. In a word, a dogmatically maintained 
position is one which any event confirms. But 
genuine science implies the possibility of dis- 
confirmation. Now I suggest that Marxism- 
Leninism can claim to be scientific only when it 
makes predictions which may be falsified. So 
long as Marxism-Leninism agrees with all facts 
it is no science and explains nothing. 

Furthermore, it is no reply to say that the 
differences and discussions among Marzists- 
Leninists prove they are not dogmatists. Mem- 
bers of a particular religion—say, Roman Cath- 
olics—may disagree among themselves, and yet 
stubbornly maintain the truth of certain prin- 
ciples, whatever the facts disclose. In doing so 
they are dogmatic. Russian philosophers may 
also disagree with one another. But in never 
allowing the fundamental principles of Mara- 
ism-Leninism to be questioned, they are dog- 
matic in precisely the same way. 


These remarks were aimed at a recurring 
source of dissatisfaction with much of contem- 
porary Marxist-Leninist argumentation, 1.e., 
the manipulation of facts to fit theory, some- 
times to the point of outright intellectual dis- 
honesty. Unfortunately, Professor Fedoseiev’s 
brief reply entirely evaded both of the problems 
presented. The first of the two he simply 
shunted aside: 


First, concerning the patterns of dialectical 
progression within music, chess, dance, and so 
forth. These are genuine questions, and one 
can examine them seriously from a dialectical 
point of view. But in the five or ten minutes 
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available to us here, nothing serious can be said 
on this topic. I repeat, however, that a dialecti- 
cal analysis of all fields can and should be 
undertaken. 


In response to the second question, Professor 
Fedoseiev merely made a counter claim wrapped 
in an accusation: 


As for the question of dogmatism, I will only 
remark that whatever we say, we will be called 
dogmatists! But I insist that Marxism, properly 
understood, is a living, flexible, intellectual 
structure, very far from dogma. 


Professor Fedoseiev then proceeded to direct 
the discussion into the channels he had origi- 
nally wished to pursue: 


But after all, questions about the dialectic 
and dogmatism are not the most pressing at 
present. It is the problems of peaceful coexist- 
ence which are of chief importance now. The 
really interesting questions concern what is 
being accomplished by philosophers in this 
sphere. What is happening in America in this 
connection? Why is there so little interest 
among you in these questions ? I invite questions 
along this line. 


Ai next questioner called upon to speak was 
Professor George Kline from Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. He said that even though he had several 
questions he would like to present, he would 
restrict himself for the time being to the re- 
quested topic of peaceful coexistence: 


I want first to say that I welcome, as we 
all welcome, the expressed aim of the Soviet 
philosophers for a lasting peace. Let me then 
put my question in two parts. First, why, if 
your desire for peace is genuine, does your 
government repudiate the peaceful coexistence 
of ideas? I call your attention to the fact that 
Mr. Khrushchev has explicitly repudiated peace- 
ful coexistence in this sphere and has called it 
a betrayal of Marxism. Second, why does your 
government block the importation of Western 
books, and the free exchange of ideas of every 
sort? How do you reconcile that behavior with 
your claim of interest in peaceful coexistence? 


Professor Fedoseiev replied at length: 


This is the kind of question worthy of de- 
tailed discussion here. The Soviet view is that 


it is impossible to stop the struggle of conflict- 
ing ideologies. We distinguish the ideological 
struggle, which does and must go on, from the 
struggle of states against one another. We must 
point out, however, that recognizing the inevita- 
bility of the continuation of the ideological 
struggle is not to be equated with allowing into 
the Soviet Union certain American philosophers 
and editorialists who exhibit purposes clearly 
inimical to our national welfare. 

Our two systems are in severe conflict. This 
conflict exists, and will continue on the ideologi- 
cal level. But this is not the cold war, by 
which we mean, for example, the refusal to 
recognize certain nations, the imposition of eco- 
nomic blockades, the physical interference in 
the affairs of independent states. These are 
military and physical pressures, and are not 
part of the ideological struggle. 

We oppose the cold war, but we do not oppose 
the struggle of ideologies which is inevitable. 
While this conflict of ideas and ideals continues, 
it is possible for the nations to coexist in peace. 
But if the cold war is continued it will sooner or 
later lead to a catastrophic hot war. 

We cannot deliberately eliminate the ideologi- 
cal struggle, for that would be to say that one 
side will be compelled to think as the other does. 
I cannot compel you to think as I do; and you 
must not try to compel me to think as you do. 
If we are to live in peace on the same planet 
we must recognize that such coexistence will be 
accompanied by a continued conflict of ideol- 
ogies. What must be eliminated is both the use 
of military weapons and the threat of their use. 


One day I asked an Institute official which Soviet 
philosophers were going to attend the forthcoming 
International Philosophical Congress in Mexico. 
No Soviet philosopher, of course, can decide simply 
on his own; he has to be chosen by the Academy 
of Sciences, and only after having been thus chosen 
is he allowed to receive the customary invitation 
and announcement which individual scholars re- 
ceive, as a matter of course, all over the world. I 
said I hoped the Academy would send some of 
the young philosophers who were really interested 
in discussion with Western and Asian scholars, 
and whose own thinking was alive. I hoped they 
would not send a delegation dominated by some 
of those familiar official figures who had already 
made their appearance at the International Socio- 
logical Congress. The official replied with simple, 


Philosophers into the Fray 


We believe therefore that all philosophers, 
East and West, must be against war—hot war 
and cold war. But they need not oppose the 
struggle of conflicting ideologies. 


This was clearly the speech that Professor 
Fedoseiev and his associates had come to make. 
While its political merit is doubtful, it was 
utterly barren as an effort to advance philo- 
sophical understanding between the Soviet phi- 
losophers and their American colleagues. Never- 
theless, in the context in which it was made, the 
speech was revealing. The endeavor of Fedo- 
seiev and his friends to pass over fundamental 
philosophical issues and to press the discussion 
into channels of more immediate political inter- 
est appears to have been the result of two 
factors mainly. The first and most basic is the 
intellectual dogmatism criticized earlier. If the 
most important philosophical questions are 
really settled, as the Soviet philosophers seem 
to believe, then one might understandably con- 
clude that it is a waste of time for serious men 
to keep on discussing them. 

The second and more immediate factor is 
surely the circumstance that the Russians came 
(as Professor Konstantinov had specifically ad- 
mitted earlier) as a delegation, with a strategy 
and line of argument formulated in advance. 
Because that strategy and argument were de- 
vised to serve the political interests of the 
USSR, it is natural that the delegation should 
have attempted to direct the discussion into 
paths that might yield some political advantage. 

Professor Morgan expressed the dichotomy of 


straightforward bureaucratism. ‘““You are wrong,” 
he said. “Our delegation must be made up of men 
who can make decisions. Perhaps we can have 
some young philosophers accompany them, but 
above all we need experienced men who can make 
decisions.” I said that no decisions were made at 
an international philosophical conference. The 
Soviet Academy, however, regards such congresses 
as international ideological skirmishes in which 
tactical decisions have to be made on the spot. 
Theirs is a “delegation,” not a group of individual 
scholars who have decided entirely on their own 
to attend and who speak for themselves only. The 
Soviet delegation is organized hierarchically with a 
chain of command. 


—From ‘‘Meeting the Philosophers,’’ by Lewis 
S. Fever, Survey (London), April 1964 
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interests between our two groups well when, 
looking back on the meeting, he commented: 


To the Americans there present, “philosophy” 
meant an intellectual enterprise; to the Soviet 
representatives, “philosophy” meant political 
propaganda. We wanted to understand their 
ideas; they wanted to alter US foreign policy. 
Many of us also question America’s foreign 
policy, of course; but we thought that this was 
rather the time and place for some technical- 
theoretical analysis. 


an Russians now requested that the meet- 
ing be adjourned by four o’clock, only a few 
minutes away. Since it appeared that there 
would be time for only one more question, Pro- 
fessor Dale Riepe of the State University of 
New York at Buffalo asked one obviously aimed 
at ending the meeting on a note of cordiality 
and good humor. He said he was struck by the 
paradox of hearing from Soviet critics that 
American philosophy was too idealistic, while 
hearing exactly the opposite from Far Eastern 
critics—that Americans were too materialistic. 
Amid some laughter he then went on to inquire 
whether the Soviet philosophers saw any hope 
at all for American philosophy. Reassuringly 
and with great seriousness Professor Fedoseiev 
replied that the Soviets found some very posi- 
tive elements, even some progressive material- 
ism, in American thought and that many Ameri- 
can philosophical works had been translated 
and published in Russian. 

There was still enough time left before ad- 
journment to allow Professor Robert Wieman 


of Ohio University, Athens, to cite and ask a. 


question about one of the most provocative and 
yet most puzzling elements in Hegelian and 
Marxist thought—the concept of alienation. The 
query was directed mainly to Professor T. I. 
Oiserman, who had earlier discussed this sub- 
ject in a formal paper presented at the con- 
gress: 


Professor Oiserman has argued that aliena- 
tion results from the necessity of hard labor 
by an exploited class and the oppression and 
inferior economic conditions which are forced 
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upon that class. But isn’t alienation really 
the result of any exploitation in people’s dealing 
with one another? And if that is so, isn’t the 
elimination of alienation more than an economic 
problem, and one which cannot be resolved 
merely by increasing productivity and so forth? 
In short, isn’t alienation a deeper affair than 
economic determinists are prepared to admit? 


This was Professor Oiserman’s first chance to 
speak; he did so vigorously and at length, but, 
unfortunately, he either did not grasp the ques- 
tion or did not care to meet it. He replied about 
as follows: 


In the essay to which the questioner refers, 
published in the Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Congress, I did not say that alienation is 
only an economic phenomenon. I discussed 
there the nature of the roots of alienation, show- 
ing that these roots are fundamentally eco- 
nomic, and that these economic fundamentals 
must be uncovered and analyzed. But the mani- 
festations of alienation are not confined to the 
economic order, and appear as well in political, 
ideological, and other spheres. Eliminating 
alienation must therefore be a many-sided proc- 
ess, 1n which the several facets of alienation 
must first be carefully distinguished. But the 
root of the problem is of an economic nature. 


This last claim, of course, was precisely the 
point at issue, and the question of the relative 
importance of purely economic considerations 
remained unanswered. Thus the discussion 
ended as it had begun—with a willingness to 
talk, but little ability to communicate. Professor 
Paul Weiss, a distinguished American philoso- 
pher, expressed the Americans’ appreciation 
for the amiability and patience of the Soviet 
delegates and the meeting was declared ad- 
journed. 


In retrospect, the gathering was both heart- 
ening and discouraging: heartening in the 
mere fact that it took place—and in a spirit 
of forbearance and shared concern for serious 
philosophical problems; discouraging in that it 
exhibited on the part of the leading Soviet phi- 
losophers a rigid orthodoxy of opinion that 
makes a fruitful interchange extremely difficult 
if not, indeed, impossible. 


The New Treason of the Clerks 


hen in the mid-1920’s Julien Benda pub- 
lished his famous book The Treason of the 
Clerks, he could hardly foresee that the problem 
he so brilliantly dissected—.e., the intellectual’s 
position in the ideological conflicts of the 20th 
century—would continue to engage the atten- 
tion of philosophers and political spokesmen for 
many years to come. Nor could he suspect that 
history would add an ironical touch to the 
charges of treason which Benda levelled at the 
“clerks” for their indifferent, if not outrightly 
hostile, attitude towards the humanistic outlook 
bequeathed by 18th-century rationalism and 
19th-century positivism. Indeed, throughout the 
decades that followed the publication of his 
book, even the slightest tendencies towards a 
humanistic ideology, as interpreted by Benda, 
were to be branded as treason by a new ortho- 
doxy that has refused to recognize any truth 
outside the narrow limits of an openly anti- 
positivist and anti-rationalist Marxist dogma. 
Whatever the similarities or dissimilarities 
between the two outlooks, in both cases the 
treason of the “clerks” has been determined by 
identical causes. As creators and formulators 
of new ideas, intellectuals are bound, as a 
result of what might be termed the almost 
Calvinistic rigor of their predestination, to 
question, to remold or even eventually to aban- 
don the very ideas they had brought into being. 
The intellectual is, paradoxically, a carrier of 
original ideas as well as of their transmuta- 
tions; of faith and of heresy. It is this con- 
stitutional ambivalence that determines the 
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L’Avenir, 1944). 
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intellectual’s, particularly the Communist intel- 
lectual’s, relation to the ideology which he tries 
to assimilate or has helped to promote. And 
this explains, too, why Lenin spoke so disdain- 
fully of “the intellectual clowns who call them- 
selves Marxists,” and why Pierre Hervé (who 
was one of the leading intellectuals in the 
French Communist Party before his expulsion 
in 1956) later wrote that in joining the party 
“the intellectual enters a world of guilt and 
tragedy.”’! 


The Heretical Intellectuals 


Many attempts have been made to identify 
the specific reasons for what Hervé described 
as the ‘“‘exclusivism” of the intellectual within 
the Communist party, and for the current intel- 
lectual crisis in the world Communist move- 
ment. The motive-force behind the heretical or 
schismatic attitudes of the Communist intellec- 
tuals has been variously defined as a conscious 
rejection of ‘‘the god that failed,” ? an emotional 
projection of a moral and psychological incom- 
patibility,’ a conflict between the rational 
and the irrational,‘ or a protest against the 
“spiritual reification” which results from the 
Marxist belief that human thought is a mere 
reflection of objective reality.” These are only 


1 Pierre Hervé, La Révolution et les fétiches, Paris, 
1956, p. 50. 

2 The God that Failed, ed. Richard Crossman, New 
York, 1959. 

3K. A. Jelenski, “The Literature of Disenchantment,”’ 
Survey (London), April 1962. 

+V. Brombert, The Intellectual Hero, New York, 1961. 

5 Pierre Fougeyrollas, Le Marxisme en question, Paris, 
1959, Chapter IV. 
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some of the theories that have been advanced to 
explain the causes of what an Italian Commu- 
nist critic recently described as “‘the rupture be- 
tween the cultural vanguard and the revolution- 
ary workers’ movement.” ° 

The very diversity of the explanations sug- 
gests that the conflict between Communist intel- 
lectuals and the various forms of Marxism lies 
outside the range of ordinary argument and 
cannot therefore be explored by exclusively 
rational means.’ But while a valid explanation 
of this motivating dynamism still remains to be 
made, one fact is clear: the problems now under 
debate in the Communist world may be very 
similar to those that brought about the defec- 
tion of so many Communist intellectuals in the 
mid-1930’s and the mid-1950’s, but the frame- 
work of the current discussions is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the Stalin era. At that time 
no discussion of either the theory or the practice 
of communism was possible if it implied the 
slightest deviation from the principles em- 
bodied in party resolutions or in the pronounce- 
ments of the charismatic leader. Where the 
dissenting or questioning voices could not be 
silenced with the help of an all-powerful state 
apparatus, the party took drastic disciplinary 
measures to nip all possible heresies in the 
bud. Consequently, for the restless intellectual 
caught between his Marxist commitment and 
the pressures of his intellectual, or spiritual, 
integrity, the choice was reduced to the simple 
alternative of submitting to or breaking with 
the party. This happened to André Gide, André 
Malraux, Arthur Koestler, Paul Nizan and 
Eugenio Reale, to name only a few, although 
the experiences which undermined their alle- 
giance to Marxism in general, and to the Com- 
munist party in particular, were very different. 
In Gide’s case the catalystic experience con- 
sisted of his personal observation of Soviet 
realities, in Malraux’s case the catalyst was 
the Spanish Civil War, in Koestler’s the Soviet 
purges, in Nizan’s the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, 
in Reale’s the crushing of the Hungarian upris- 
ing. In all these instances, the intellectual re- 
examination that followed the traumatic experi- 
ence resulted in a break with communism that 
was final and irreparable. “Every effort to 
return everything and everyone to the same 
common denominator,” Gide wrote when re- 
nouncing his Communist faith, ‘‘will always be 
reprehensible, pernicious and dangerous.” * 


6 Ennio Calabria in Rinascita (Rome), Nov. 3, 1962. 

7J. Monnerot, Sociology and Psychology of Commu- 
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8 André Gide, Retour de l’U.R.S.S., Paris, 1936, p. 84. 
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The attitude of the Communist intellectuals 
caught in the current crisis as a rule lacks the 
uncompromising finality reflected: in Gide’s 
statement. As a result of the far-reaching im- 
pact of the 20th Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and of the subsequent develop- 
ments—above all of the Sino-Soviet ideological 
controversy—the world Communist movement, 
and particularly the Communist parties of 
Western Europe, have shed some of their mono- 
lithic and totalitarian features. In Communist 
countries terror is no longer the inevitable re- 
sponse to expressions of unorthodoxy. And 
Communist parties outside the Soviet bloc no 
longer automatically equate intellectual criti- 
cism or analysis with heresy and treason. 

One of the first, and probably one of the 
most significant, consequences of these develop- 
ments was what an Italian theoretician recently 
described as ‘“‘the diplomatization of contrasts” 
between Communist intellectuals and the party 
leadership.’ In the changing atmosphere it 
became possible for the intellectual to partici- 
pate in a dialogue without being compelled to 
face the traditional alternatives of rupture or 
blind submission—even if, from the point of 
view of Marxist orthodoxy, the opinions he 
expressed had clearly heretical overtones. With 
dogmatism going out of fashion, its supporters 
were unable to enforce conformity as fully as 
before, even where they were successful in 
maintaining their positions in the party hier- 
archy. 

It was against this background that the cur- 
rent debates between heretical and orthodox 
Communist intellectuals developed. These de- 
bates have reflected an ever-increasing malaise 
of the Communist intellect. Since destaliniza- 
tion implied a “re-evaluation of all values,” the 
discussions have covered a vast spectrum rang- 
ing from the finer points of Marxist epistemol- 
ogy to the practical problems of management 
and labor. In the Soviet Union, Marxism as 
such still is beyond the realm of intellectual 
questioning: but other subjects, also until re- 
cently taboo, are now being tackled. Some intel- 
lectuals, such as Ehrenburg, have been involved 
in discussions on the nature and the social sig- 
nificance of literature, and Professor Kapitza 
has challenged orthodox opponents in an at- 
tempt to gain acceptance for cybernetics and 
Hinsteinian relativity. In other Communist 
countries, far more daring discussions have 
taken place. Thus in Poland, the philosophers 
Leszek Kolakowski and Adam Schaff have en- 
gaged in protracted and brilliant polemics on 
the Marxist interpretation of truth and knowl- 
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edge; in Czechoslovakia, an animated dialogue 
on socialist management and the international 
division of labor is still in progress between 
the Marxist economist Evzen Loeb] and his 
conservative colleagues; and in Hungary, a 
group of Marxist critics and writers centered 
around the literary periodicals Vildgirodalmi 
Figyelo, Kritika and Kortars is locked in battle 
with orthodox esthetes defending the ossified 
concepts of critical realism as formulated by 
George Lukacs.*° 


Problems with the “ Young Marx” 


Conducted within the narrow limits of totali- 
tarian tolerance, the debates in the Communist- 
run countries revolve around specific questions 
without openly touching upon the central prob- 
lem, which is, of course, the need to recast many 
of the fundamental concepts on which the entire 
structure of Marxism-Leninism rests. In West- 
ern Europe, the situation is entirely different. 
There, the problem the Communist intellectuals 
face is no longer how to conceal the basic issues 
involved, but how to find the proper dialectical 
means that will enable them “to bring Marxism 
to a new level” without repudiating their funda- 
mental allegiance. As the Italian Communist 
theoretician Allesandro Natta put it, in leading 
Marxism to a new creative phase, the task of 
the intellectual, and particularly of the Marxist 
student, consists of finding his way between 
two extremes: one involving a blind defense 
of the abstract purity of Marxism, and the 
other, a contamination of Marxism with eclecti- 
cally chosen foreign elements."' 

It is in the light of this antithetical formula- 
tion—purity versus contamination—that the 
significance of the current debates among West- 
ern Communist intellectuals becomes fully com- 
prehensible. The formula clearly indicates that 
what is underway is a process of clarification 
arising out of intellectual doubt and uncer- 
tainty, rather than a scholastic exercise in 
Marxist-Leninist exegesis. As for the effects 
of this process, Communist intellectuals are the 
first to admit that “it would be absurd to negate 
the political implications which are inherent in 
any theoretical research and which result from 
lini? 

A case in support of this statement is the con- 
tinuing debate on “the young Marx.” The 
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controversy on this seemingly esoteric subject 
started way back in 1923 with the publication 
of George Lukacs’s book, History and Class 
Consciousness, in which Lukacs, using the ana- 
lytical method, demonstrated the close connec- 
tion between Marx’s and Hegel’s thought. That 
Marx was deeply influenced by Hegel had been 
admitted by Marx as well as by Engels and 
Lenin. However, Engels declared that Hegelian 
philosophy “stood on its head”*and that Marx 
set it right by creating a new philosophy dif- 
ferent from all other philosophies that had ever 
existed. While Lukacs did not contest the ex- 
ceptional status assigned to Marxism in the his- 
tory of thought, and in history in general, he 
tried to demonstrate that Marx was much closer 
to Hegel than had been generally admitted. 
There were, for instance, strong Hegelian ele- 
ments in Marx’s theory of knowledge, which is 
based on the principle of practice (praxis) as 
the touchstone of all truth. 

Lukaes paid particular attention to the 
Hegelian influences on the Marxist concept of 
consciousness, one of the key elements in Marx- 
ist doctrine. However, on this point Lukacs 
found himself sharply opposed to the epistemo- 
logical theories expounded by Lenin in his Ma- 
terialism and Empirio-Criticism. According to 
Lenin, consciousness was determined by the 
fact that matter has an objective existence inde- 
pendent of our sense impressions, or “sensa- 
tions,” by which it is reflected. This was what 
Engels too had taught. But Marx, so Lukacs 
explained, assigned to consciousness an active 
role far beyond the narrow limits of Lenin’s 
reflection theory. On this important point, Marx 
was thus closer to Hegel, the idealist, than to 
Engels and Lenin, the materialists. And since it 
was the question of consciousness that stood at 
the center of the Marxist theory of knowledge, 
on which the entire structure of Marxist-Lenin- 
ism rests, Lukacs’ reading of the young Marx 
amounted to recognizing overtly idealistic ele- 
ments at the very roots of Marxist dogma. 

Consequently, Lukacs was angrily denounced 
at the Fifth Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national by Bukharin and Zinoviev, and his 
book was withdrawn from circulation after he 
performed the traditional ritual of self-criti- 
cism. ‘“Lukacsism” as an equivalent of ‘“‘revi- 
sionism”’ remained for a long time one of the 
dirtiest words in the Communist vocabulary.’ 

Less than ten years after the Lukacs incident, 
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two fragments of Marx’s writings, the Eco- 
nomic-Philosophical Manuscripts and the Ger- 
man Ideology, were first published under the 
title of Historical Materialism.1* Written in 
1844 and 1846 respectively, the two fragments 
provided strong support for the conclusions 
Lukaecs had reached, without reference to these 
writings, on the vexing problem of the Hegel- 
Marx relationship. Dealing with a great variety 
of subjects ranging from an analysis of con- 
sciousness to a critique of property structures, 
the fragments revealed that on many essential 
points Marx had expressed ideas which were 
either disregarded or differently interpreted by 
both Engels and Lenin when they attempted to 
turn Marxism into a unique, messianic and, at 
the same time, strictly “scientific” doctrine. 

This was particularly true with regard to the 
young Marx’s ideas on the relations between 
the individual and society. In the opinion of the 
young Marx, as in the opinion of Hegel, the 
ultimate goal of human existence was the reali- 
zation of the “self,” a realization that was to be 
attained by putting an end to man’s alienation 
(about which more shortly). This emphasis 
clearly implied recognition of freedom and 
fundamental human rights. It was the young 
Marx’s concern for freedom and his respect for 
the individual (a concern that is hardly per- 
ceptible in his later works) that made Lukacs 
stress so emphatically what he described as 
“Marxist humanism”; and it was probably for 
the same reason that Adam Schaff admitted that 
the ideas of the young Marx contained certain 
elements tinged with bourgeois liberalism. 
Equated with outright revisionism by orthodox 
Marxists, these ideas were subsequently extir- 
pated from the Marxist dogma as developed by 
Lenin and Stalin. It would indeed have been 
very difficult to reconcile the young Marx’s 
Hegelian ideas on freedom and the individual’s 
self-realization with the repressive practices 
of Communist totalitarianism. The whole prob- 
lem of the young Marx was conveniently shoved 
under the rug with Zhdanov’s declaration that 
“the question of Hegel was settled.” 

While orthodox Marxist-Leninists continue 
to agree with Zhdanov, many leading Commu- 
nist intellectuals now believe that the debate 
on Hegel should be reopened and the issue of 
“the young Marx” clarified. Ironically, one of 
the most zealous representatives of this school 
of thought is Roger Garaudy, chief theoretician 
of the French Communist Party, who used to 
be, with Laurent Casanova, the most jealous 
guardian of orthodox purity. In a report sub- 
mitted in June 1962 to a meeting of Communist 
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philosophers, Garaudy described Hegelianism 
as “the richest legacy [left] to Marxism” and 
declared that ‘“‘the exclusion of Hegel consti- 
tuted a genuine break with authentic Marxism- 
Leninism.”’ +> According to Garaudy, there was 
nothing in either the Manuscripts or The Ger- 
man Ideology that would invalidate or even 
weaken the Marxist-Leninist interpretation of 
dialectical materialism. At another gathering 
of intellectuals in March 1964, Guy Besse, also 
a prominent French party theoretician, listed 
four questions to which Communists should di- 
rect their attention in trying to combat talk of 
“obsolete Marxism.” The first of these ques- 
tions was the Hegel-Marx problem, which Besse 
described as “‘the very essence of Marxism as a 
philosophy and as a science.” !* Similar opinions 
placing the Hegel-Marx issue in the center of 
current Marxist controversies have been ex- 
pressed in the recent debates between the Italian 
Communist philosophers Cesare Luporini and 
Galvano della Volpe. In the course of these de- 
bates della Volpe, considered the most imagina- 
tive interpreter of the Italian brand of Marxism 
as developed by Antonio Gramsci, declared that 
the “Marxist mentality is still basically an 
18th-century one, still leaning towards Hegel- 
ianism when it is not evolutionist.” 17 


In accordance with the nature of the subject 
under discussion, the debate on “the young 
Marx” evolves in the rarefied atmosphere of 
Communist intellectualism ; the participants are 
mostly philosophers, historians, critics and 
party theoreticians. Since the subjects discussed 
raise, at least by implication, delicate issues 
—concerning, e.g., the scientific nature of Marx- 
ism or the problem of freedom in Communist 
societies—the disputants usually express them- 
selves in a style that unites cautious obtuseness 
with the heuristic subtleties of Communist 
dialectics." This explains why the average 
party member is hardly aware of the current 
debates, even though their outcome may ulti- 
mately become an important factor in determin- 
ing the future orientation of both the philoso- 
phies and the policies of the Communists. 


Based on dialectical and historical material- 
ism, both Communist theory and practice rest 
on the axiomatically phrased assumption that 
truth is a concordance between knowledge and 
objective reality as reflected by human con- 
sciousness. If Marx was not so sure of that, 
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as his early writings seem to suggest, one of the 
basic postulates of Marxism would be deprived 
of its uncontrovertible, categorical character. 
The classic Communist statement—Marxism ts 
truth—would then elicit the questions: Which 
Marxism and which truth? The truth as enunci- 
ated by the young Marx, the old Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin or Mao-Tse-tung? And once the 
absolute validity of the basic truth is challenged 
or questioned (there being no agreement on the 
nature of the truth itself) , all allegedly scientific 
conclusions deriving from this truth and per- 
taining to such portentous matters as the de- 
velopment of social classes, the evolution of 
capitalism and the structure and functions of 
the proletarian state could also be challenged 
and submitted to reexamination. 


The Withering of Alienation? 


Another issue closely connected to the de- 
bate about “the young Marx” concerns the 
problem of alienation. In his early writings 
Marx dealt extensively with this subject, and he 
dwelt on it again in his later works, including 
Capital. In this instance, then, it cannot be 
argued that Marx merely slipped in his younger 
years, or that he momentarily succumbed to the 
seduction of Hegelian idealism. Moreover, in 
dealing with alienation Marx was more explicit 
than he was in his early references to the prob- 
lem of matter and consciousness. He explained 
that in a capitalist society, resting on private 
property, wage labor and division of labor, man 
becomes alienated from the world in which he 
lives. In other words, alienation, which Hegel 
attributed to an abstraction of mind and Feuer- 
bach to religion, became in Marx’s interpreta- 
tion a scientifically identifiable phenomenon 
rooted in the process of economic exploitation. 

For reasons that require no further elabora- 
tion, the Marxian concept of alienation turned 
into one of the most potent ideas that ever fired 
_ the imagination or excited the curiosity of Com- 
munist intellectuals. It showed up, in a some- 
what modified form, as the Verfremdungseffekt, 
or alienation effect, in the theoretical writings 
of Bertolt Brecht and became the basis of his 
“epic theater.” '® It figures importantly in 
George Lukacs’s post-World War II effort to 
pick up the Hegelian threads in his reinterpre- 
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tation of Marxist philosophy.2° And, as we shall 
see below, the question of alienation acquired 
exceptional significance in the debates among 
intellectuals that followed the 20th CPSU 
Congress and the revelation of Stalin’s crimes. 
(It has been pointed out that while in all the 
works of Lenin there is not one single reference 
to the problem of alienation,”* in a recent work 
on Marxism 440 of a total of 640 pages are 
devoted to this subject.2?) Finally, alienation 
was also one of the central issues in the contro- 
versies that preceded and followed the postwar 
defection from the Communist party of a num- 
ber of prominent Communist intellectuals such 
as Henri Lefébvre, Edgar Morin, Claude Roy, 
Jean Duvigneaud, Pierre Hervé and many 
others.”* 

The broad problem of alienation, which in its 
modern interpretation involves a fundamental 
reappraisal of Marxist-Leninist philosophy, 
esthetics, sociology, ethics, economics and poli- 
tics, is far too complex to be thoroughly ex- 
plored here. One can only touch in a rather 
summary manner upon some of its deeper impli- 
cations as they emerge from the current debates. 
To place these in their proper context, one 
should recall that, according to the Marxian 
view, men living in societies based on economic 
exploitation become alienated, and as a result 
lose their natural productivity as well as their 
innate capacity for development. Man in the 
capitalist order thus becomes a “thing,” a mere 
appendage to the machine he operates. One of 
the immediate consequences of this “reification” 
of man is the loss of his intellectual and moral 
autonomy as well as the concomitant destruc- 
tion of individuality that results from speciali- 
zation. For once man has become a “‘thing’— 
as he is bound to become in a capitalist society 
—he cannot escape specialization; he is a 
hunter, a carpenter, a shepherd or a boiler- 
maker—and nothing else. The only way to put 
an end to man’s alienation, and thus to enable 
him to regain his freedom and individuality, is 
to abolish private property and the exploitation 
of man by man.” 

Both the philosophical and political implica- 
tions of the Marxist concept of alienation are 
formidable—and this the more so since Marx, 
faithful to his habits, had neglected to define the 
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categories that were to become, in a highly 
hypostatized form, the key elements of his doc- 
trine (for instance, Marx never defined the 
concept of classes).2° This may be one of the 
reasons why throughout the current debates the 
Marxist concept of alienation is used alterna- 
tively to attack or to defend Marxist-Leninist 
epistemology, sociology, esthetics and ethics. 
Nor does the concept become any less ambiguous 
when it comes to questions of a more pragmatic 
nature pertaining to the politics and the struc- 
ture of Communist states. 

One of the most vexing questions is the issue 
of specialization and personality. If techno- 
logical progress fosters specialization and 
alienation, which results from it, why then 
should all Communist regimes place such heavy 
emphasis on industrialization? The usual 
answer to this question is that since in the 
Communist-run countries exploitation has 
ceased, the laws of alienation no longer apply. 
This argument, however, is rejected by many 
Communist or ex-Communist intellectuals such 
as Edgar Morin and Pierre Fougeyrollas. As 
the latter has pointed out, even though the situ- 
ation of the working class everywhere is under- 
going constant change along with transforma- 
tions of the production process (in the West, 
the former proletariat is on the way to becom- 
ing a salaried class), the relations between men 
and machines are not necessarily modified by 
changes in the economic substructure. Nor do 
these changes result in the emergence of the 
“total, universal man” imagined by Marx. “A 
Marxist analysis of alienation demonstrates,” 
Garaudy wrote, “that throughout the process of 
the building of socialism there are still in exist- 
ence objective roots of alienation.” *° In other 
words, the Communist world today is still what 
Marx called an “alienated world.” And this 
implies, in the strictest Marxist sense, that in 
the Communist countries men are not free. 

That Marxist analyses of alienation do not 
necessarily yield identical results is further 
demonstrated by the writings and statements 
of Alfred Kurella, Garaudy’s counterpart in 
East Germany. According to Kurella, “for the 
working class and other working strata of the 
population, the conquest of power and the prac- 
tical building of socialism implies the effective 
and progressive elimination of what Marx 
summed up in the concept of alienation.” 27 To 
which Kurella added that “for the worker who 
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understood the nature of capitalist exploitation 
and has learned how to recognize the structure 
of bourgeois society, the state and the public 
sphere lose their alien, inexplorable, oppressive 
character.” 

Ironically, both arguments were bound to 
raise serious ideological problems. From the 
point of view of orthodoxy, Garaudy’s assess- 
ment was a clear betrayal of the traditional 
principles of Marxism-Leninism as interpreted 
by the leftist theoreticians of the world Com- 
munist movement. If, indeed, people living in 
the Communist-ruled countries continued to be 
alienated, then one of the basic Marxist assump- 
tions on the relations between substructure and 
superstructure was being proved untenable. If, 
on the other hand, alienation had ceased to exist, 
and men were as “totally and universally free’’ 
as Marx said they would be under Communist 
rule, how then could the Communist regimes 
logically justify the coercive nature of their 
rule? Garaudy extricated himself from the 
dilemma by explaining that the reason why men 
living under Communist governments continued 
to be alienated was that throughout the Stalin 
era Marxism-Leninism has been distorted both 
in theory and in practice.** However, neither 
Kurella nor the theoreticians of the so-called 
pro-Chinese factions of the West European 
Communist parties agree with this interpreta- 
tion. While admitting that some traces of aliena- 
tion may be detected during the phase of social- 
ist construction in the Communist-dominated 
countries, they point to the survival of bourgeois 
ideological elements, but not to Stalinism, as 
the reason for man’s failure to enjoy “total and 
universal’ freedom in socialist societies. 


Doctrinal Reexaminations? 


The scope of the debate has widened con- 
siderably as a result of a meeting organized 
last year in Liblice, Czechoslovakia, to celebrate 
the 80th anniversary of Franz Kafka’s birth. It 
should be recalled that until the late 1950’s 
Kafka, considered by leading Communist 
esthetes, including Lukacs, as a “decadent,” 
“non-realist”’ writer, occupied in all Communist- 
run countries a prominent place on the index 
of forbidden authors. The situation changed 
a few years ago, due partly to the somewhat re- 
laxed intellectual and political climate and 
partly to the efforts of influential Communist 
critics and literary historians such as Eduard 
Goldstiicker and Hans Mayer. A former Oxford 
student and a veteran Czechoslavak Communist, 
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Professor Goldstiicker was implicated in the 
Slansky affair and sentenced to lifelong hard 
labor. Amnestied and rehabilitated in 1956, 
Goldstiicker launched almost immediately an 
energetic campaign to rehabilitate Kafka in the 
Communist world. At the same time, Professor 
Mayer, Director of the Institute of Modern 
Literature at the University of Leipzig and 
after the defection of the philosopher Ernst 
Bloch and the critic Alfred Kantorowicz the 
leading party intellectual in East Germany, be- 
gan discussing the Kafka problem in lectures 
delivered at the universities of Budapest, Bel- 
grade and Prague.”? In Vienna, another promi- 
nent Communist intellectual, Ernst Fischer, 
member of the Central Committee of the 
Austrian Communist party, added his voice to 
the ever-growing chorus of Communist writers 
and esthetes who demanded a radical revision 
of the position Communist parties have taken 
not only towards Kafka but to modern litera- 
ture in general. When in May 1963 the Prague 
government invited about one hundred well- 
known Communist intellectuals and Communist 
sympathizers to the Kafka celebrations, the 
ground was fully prepared for a direct confron- 
tation between the supporters of orthodoxy and 
their opponents. 

The debates that began in Liblice, and con- 
tinued in Prague, were centered on the problem 
of alienation, realism and the significance of 
the 20th-century avant-garde. The pro-Kafka 
forces lead by Garaudy, Goldstiicker and 
Fischer, (Mayer was not allowed to join the 
East German delegation), demanded an overall 
re-examination of the concept of “socialist real- 
ism.” They supported their arguments by quot- 
ing Engels to the effect that Marxism should 
be broadened whenever new scientific dis- 
coveries extend the limits of human knowledge. 
They pointed out that since realism, as an 
esthetic concept, is also subject to the laws of 
dialectics, it cannot today be adequately defined 
on the basis of criteria that had been established 
in a different historical context. But in the 
opinion of Kurella, Richter and Hermsdorf, who 
represented East Germany at the Prague meet- 
ing, such a view amounted to a “surrender to 
philosophical tendencies that cannot be recon- 
ciled with the spirit of Marxism.” *° Garaudy 
retorted by describing Kurella’s statement as 
“a frightening example of dogmatism.” * 

In the course of the debates it became fairly 
obvious that the issues underlying the polemics 
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on Kafka and alienation involved more im- 
portant problems than identifying the mystical 
or existentialist elements in The Trial or The 
Castle. The basic issue, or at least one of the 
basic issues, was the freedom of artistic crea- 
tion. This was clearly indicated by Ernst 
Fischer in his reply to Kurella in the Prague 
periodical Literdrni noviny. “What is decisive 
in a work,” Fischer wrote, ‘“‘is not the form an 
author chooses—and he can do this better than 
any authority that may contro! him—but his 
talent, honesty, and his strength gained through 
experience (Erlebniskraft). And Fischer con- 
cluded that ‘‘we can render socialist art and its 
potential the best service by unlearning the 
habit of giving artists prescriptions.”’*? Garaudy 
expressed more or less the same opinion in a 
book published soon after the Prague meeting.** 
In three essays dealing with Picasso, Kafka and 
Saint-John Perse, he rejected the stultified con- 
cepts of socialist realism and reiterated his 
allegiance to what he currently describes as 
“Marxist humanism.” ** All this, replied Horst 
Sindermann, one of Kurella’s supporters, was 
but an attempt “to push through a revisionist 
viewpoint” in relation to the problems of Marx- 
ist-Leninist esthetics and cultural policies.* 
Considering Garaudy’s and Fischer’s status 
in the hierarchies of their respective parties, 
the reference to revisionism added particular 
sharpness to the ideological debates. It also 
underscored another important aspect of the 
discussions, namely the momentous question 
whether a reinterpretation of the concept of 
alienation would result in an eventual infiltra- 
tion of idealistic elements, such as existential- 
ism and phenomenology into the hitherto un- 
contaminated corpus of Marxist-Leninist ma- 
terialism. It should be noted that one of the 
most articulate expositors of 20th-century ideal- 
ism, Jean-Paul Sartre, has taken an active part 
in the polemics on Kafka. He has defended his 
existentialist--Communist interpretation of al- 
ienation in writing as well as at a meeting at the 
Gramsci Institute in Milan and in a public 
debate with Garaudy. While Sartre rejects 
dialectical materialism, he recognizes historical 
materialism as the regulating principle of social 
evolution. That existentialism is exerting a 
strong influence on contemporary Marxist 
thinking was perhaps best evidenced in the lec- 
tures which the physicist, Professor Robert 
Havemann, delivered at East Berlin’s Humboldt 
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University before being removed from his chair 
for propagating ‘a bourgeois version of the 
concept of alienation.” *° 

In contrast to the orthodox Marxists who re- 
acted vehemently to “the existentialist chatter 
heard during the debates on alienation,” *’ both 
Garaudy and the Italian Communist philosopher 
Luporini agreed that even though existential- 
ism could not be reconciled with Marxism- 
Leninism, Sartre’s philosophy contained at least 
some positive elements which justified a con- 
tinued dialogue between Communists and 
existentialists.** Other Communist intellectuals 
went even further in openly advocating a broad- 
ening of the philosophical bases of Marxism- 
Leninism. Thus, in reviewing Enzo Paci’s book 
on the functions of science and the concept of 
man,*® the Communist critic Norberto Bobbio 
referred to “the long-prepared union between 
Marxism and phenomenology.” *? While Bobbio 
expressed doubt that new “presuppositions” 
were necessary to strengthen the philosophi- 
cal foundations of Marxism, he conceded that 
Marxism needed some scientific means of iden- 
tifying the real nature of various phenomena by 
way of modern economic theory, sociology, 
social psychology and even psychoanalysis! He 
concluded that ‘‘Husserl with his discovery and 
utilization of phenomenology offers a better 
compass; but the navigation is still in the hands 
Of Marx en ae 

In spite of the emphasis placed on Marxist 
commitment, the Communist intellectuals’ in- 
sistence on the need of continuous doctrinal re- 
examination reflects very clearly the crisis re- 
sulting from what seems to be at the core of all 
the heretical tendencies—namely doubt about 
the scientific foundations of Marxist teaching. 
The more thoroughly the problem of the al- 
legedly scientific nature of Marxism-Leninism 
is explored, the louder become the voices reject- 
ing the apodictic assumptions of the Marxist 
dogma—even if they recognize the merits of 
Marxism as an effective instrument of criticism 
and methodology. 

A typical case in point was Pierre Fougey- 
rollas’ attempt to reclassify Marxism by reduc- 
ing the Marxist theory on alienation to five 
simple postulates. According to Forgeyrollas’ 
analysis, the Marxist proposition that humanity 
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is bound to reach a stage of development where 
alienation will disappear, is an eschatological 
postulate; the claim that the abolition of eco- 
nomic alienation will result in the elimination of 
all forms of alienation is a materialistic postu- 
late; the assumption that the collectivization of 
the means of production will put an end to the 
exploitation of man by man is an economic 
postulate; the prediction that the liquidation of 
capitalism would bring the end of exploitation 
or alienation in any form is the constitutive 
postulate of an a priori sociology ; and the asser- 
tion that the working class is objectively in- 
vested with a liberating mission is a mystical 
postulate. While Fougeyrollas does not contend 
that all these postulates are necessarily useful 
in identifying the nature of alienation, he does 
conclude that “in presenting these postulates 
as demonstrated or verified facts Marxism be- 
trayed its own scientific requirements.” 4? 

Considering the attitude of many prominent 
Communist intellectuals such as Fougeyrollas 
towards doctrinal orthodoxy, and in view of the 
recent statements on the need to recognize the 
“consistently developing nature of Marxism” 
by party leaders such as Togliatti and Waldeck 
Rochet, the Western debates on Marxist theory 
and practice are likely to continue. ‘The ques- 
tion remains how these debates will affect the 
party status of intellectuals who persist—as 
most of them now do—in their efforts to “de- 
mythisize’” Marxism and move toward an in- 
creasingly syncretic position. As far as the 
two largest Communist parties in the West— 
the Italian and the French—are concerned, 
there is at present no indication that the sup- 
porters of orthodoxy will succeed in putting an 
end to the new “treason of the clerks.’”’ Nor is 
it likely that the party leaderships will either 
discipline or muzzle the intellectuals as long as 
the latter do not transgress the extreme limits 
of ideological tolerance. Judging by certain 
signs, such as the recent meeting of French 
Communist philosophers and the activities of 
the Gramsci Institute, the intellectuals might 
even receive party encouragement in their ef- 
forts to rejuvenate the doctrine by a systematic 
clarification of the philosophical, sociological, 
political and economic contradictions inherent 
in classical Marxism. Indeed, this trend towards 
an overall reexamination of Marxist thought 
may explain why the repeated references to 
“neo-Marxism” now seem to be acquiring a 
significance they would certainly not assume 
were “neo-Marxism” merely one of the obtuse 
generalizations one so frequently hears in philo- 
sophical debates. 


#2 Fougeyrollas, op. cit. p. 148. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


Ferment Among 


Intellectuals 


By Joseph Simon 


n the summer of 1963, a quiet but intensive 
debate began in the pages of the newspaper 
Kuang-ming jih-pao and various academic jour- 
nals of Communist China, centering on how and 
to what extent the cultural legacy of pre-Com- 
munist China can be related to the present 
needs of the Communist regime. This debate 
has produced overtones of more than academic 
import, suggesting as it does that some of the 
country’s scholars, who as a group are assigned 
the task of molding China’s cultural legacy to 
support the regime’s struggle against “revision- 
ism,” have been found to be doing just the 
opposite—that is, reviving from Chinese antiq- 
uity humanist, “supra-class” values that are 
virtually indistinguishable from those which 
Peking ascribes to the “modern revisionists” in 
Moscow and Belgrade. There are also elements 
in the controversy which suggest that the de- 
bate is double-edged: i.e., that some intellec- 
tuals, behind a veil of Marxist orthodoxy, have 
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in fact been maligning or satirizing the regime’s 
policies. 

Ostensibly reflecting a continuation of long- 
standing friction between hard-core Marxists 
and intellectuals oriented more towards classi- 
cal Chinese traditions, the debate has featured 
charges against a number of prominent scholars 
taxing them with too generous an assessment 
of the motives and morality of China’s former 
“ruling classes.” Historians have been accused 
of reviving and venerating a “feudal” morality, 
dramatists of propagating ‘feudal’ values. 
While not basically new, the charges have been 
pressed with unusual intensity in party propa- 
ganda. And in the context of the Sino-Soviet 
rivalry, the scale and content of the debate 
reflect a new dimension to the chronic problem 
posed for the Chinese Communist regime by 
dissidence in its academic community. Insinua- 
tions in recent Chinese propaganda that tradi- 
tionalist scholars are espousing the values of 
the Soviet “revisionists” give evidence of 
heightened concern in Peking over the presence 
of seeds of impurity at home at a time when 
the Chinese party is bidding for the mantle of 
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arbiter of Marxist-Leninist purity in the world 
Communist movement. 


The Case Against Wu Han 


One of the first indications that a relatively 
big fish had run afoul of the party line came 
on August 15, 1963, when Wu Han, a vice-chair- 
man of the Peking municipal government, was 
attacked in Kuang-ming jih-pao for holding in- 
correct views as to what could properly be 
inherited from the “ruling classes’ of pre-Com- 
munist China. Wu promptly replied to this 
attack on August 19, but over the next couple 
of months the same paper published four more 
articles sharply critical of his views. In its 
November 1 issue, the paper published an edi- 
torial purporting to summarize the views con- 
tained in fifty other manuscripts claimed to 
have been sent in by contributors—again for 
the most part critical of Wu Han. The attack 
continued into December, with other journals 
joining in. On December 24, the central party 
organ, Jen-min jih-pao, published another 
roundup of the debate. While the official propa- 
ganda tried to depict the attack on Wu as a 
lively academic exchange, it appeared that he 
had few defenders. 

In addition to his post in the Peking munici- 
pal government, which he has held ever since 
the Communists came to power, Wu Han has 
been a prominent front man for the party, both 
among Chinese intellectuals and in contacts 
with foreign countries and visitors. He is, for 
example, a vice-president of the China-Asia- 
Africa Society, of which Chou Yang is presi- 
dent. In his own right, Wu also has been promi- 
nent as a classical historian: he is chairman of 
the Peking Historical Society and has directed 
the compilation of Marxist-Leninist studies on 
ancient Chinese history. He apparently had 
been held in high esteem by the party and was 
not known to have come under attack before last 
summer. In 1957 he took part in criticizing 
alleged “rightists’” among fellow members of 
the China Democratic League, one of the several 
ostensibly “democratic” (7. e., non-Communist) 
parties retained by the Chinese Communist 
Party for show purposes. 

In July 1961, however, Wu had appeared to 
go out on a limb in maintaining that there was 
no need to be afraid of incorporating satirical 
forms of classical drama into the new socialist 
repertoire, even though such drama was often 
cunningly directed against the ruling classes of 
the past. His professed confidence that satire 
could not be turned against the party may have 
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been ill-advised and possibly served as the 
genesis of the recent debate over the use and 
abuse of the classical cultural legacy. 

While the “discussion” with Wu Han, accord- 
ing to the Chinese propaganda accounts, has 
been carried out in “comradely” fashion, there 
seems little doubt that his political stature has 
been seriously damaged. Moreover, that the 
debate over feudal morality was directly con- 
nected with current political issues was brought 
home ina Kuang-ming jih-pao article of Decem- 
ber 9, 1963, which referred to “landlord” types 
who “vainly try to overthrow the leadership of 
the party and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in order to achieve their criminal goal of 
counterrevolutionary restoration. Many of their 
activities are carried out precisely under the 
banner of feudal morality.” 

One of Wu’s critics warned that confusion 
over inherited morality may cause people to 
“fall into a trap laid by bourgeois ethics.” 
Another said that Wu “obviously ignored Marx- 
ist-Leninist analysis.’ Still another associated 
Wu’s outlook with that of Feng Yu-lan, one of 
the most prominent of Chinese contemporary 
philosophers but a favorite target of party 
critics, who have repeatedly accused him of 
bourgeois-idealist errors. That Wu himself was 
aware of the net dropping around him could 
be surmised from his August 19, 1963, denial 
that he had ever thought of “eulogizing the 
feudal ruling class.” 

The attacks on Wu were fairly blunt despite 
the fact that they apparently originated from 
men of lesser stature than his own. The first 
critique, in Kuang-ming jih-pao of August 15, 
1963, took exception to two articles Wu had 
written in 1962 for Chien Hsien (Front), a 
theoretical journal of the Peking municipal 
party committee. It set the pattern for subse- 
quent criticisms in charging that Wu’s main 
weakness lay in his assumption that there were 
some elements of feudal or bourgeois morality 
that could be put to use by the party today. 
While Wu acknowledged that the morality of 
any given period is fundamentally the morality 
of the ruling class, said the article, he failed 
to recognize that the morality of the ruled class 
was diametrically opposed to that of the ruling 
class, thereby ignoring the essential matrix of 
the class struggle which dominates the politics 
of any historical period. This and subsequent 
articles accused Wu of quoting—and completely 
misinterpreting—Marx, Engels, and Kalinin on 
this issue. Engels, the critics argued, had seen 
the ruled and ruling classes almost as “two 
separate races,” and Kalinin had warned that 
it was an old trick of the ruling class to pretend 
that its own morality was the people’s morality. 


Wu’s assailants further complained that his 
outlook was vague, abstract, and extremely 
harmful to socialist progress; that it blurred 
the dividing lines between classes and might 
even spread the “reactionary toxin” of the 
“exploiter classes” among the people; that it 
tended to obliterate class struggle, contributing 
to a climate of morality transcending class, and 
catering to a spirit of coexistence, “mutual 
absorption” and containment between classes. 
More specifically, Wu was charged with preach- 
ing the heretical view that the proletariat can 
inherit loyalty, honesty, and diligence from the 
feudal period, and the art of ‘careful planning” 
and “making money” from the bourgeoisie. The 
critics contended that none of this was tenable 
because the so-called honesty and diligence of 
the feudal ruling classes never served anything 
but their own narrow class interest: feudal 
landlords were diligent only at oppressing the 
people and putting down peasant rebellions. 


WV. response to the criticisms, printed 


on August 19, brought an abatement of the 
attack. It was obvious that he was squirming, 
just as it subsequently became obvious that 
his critics were not above distorting his views 
to keep him on the hook. Wu had written that 
some ruling classes had displayed positive char- 
acteristics in their “ascendant stage,” that is, 
when they were struggling against reactionary 
predecessors. But this, retorted the critics, was 
a purely relative phenomenon since what might 
have been “progressive” then had become reac- 
tionary today. 

The attackers also claimed that Wu had im- 
properly ascribed a “dual nature” to the feudal 
ruling classes. Writing in the Kuang-ming 
jih-pao of September 21, 1963, one of their num- 
ber, Li Chih-hsi, declared flatly that the ruling 
classes of the feudal period had no good side, 
and that there could have been nothing but 
“irreconcilable” and “unalterable” struggle be- 
tween the ruled and ruling classes. Wu actually 
had written that, because of the “dispersed”’ 
character of economic production in ancient 
times, a small number of the ruled class did not 
develop a collectivist outlook; and that, con- 
versely, a small number of the ruling class did 
not develop exploitative characteristics either 
and thus were able to display selfless qualities 
worthy of inheritance. However, the implica- 
tion apparently read into this by the critics was 
that not just a small number, but the vast ma- 
jority, of peasants making up the ruled class 
had probably adhered to—and certainly not 
struggled against—the concept of private 


ownership of the means of production. Com- 
menting on this point, Jen-min jih-pao of 
December 24, 1963, observed that ‘many peo- 
ple’ did not agree with Wu’s reasoning. 

The campaign against Wu Han was un- 
doubtedly a weathercock of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party’s prevailing attitude toward the 
intellectuals as a class. Chou Yang, deputy di- 
rector of the Propaganda Department of the 
CCP Central Committee and a longtime party 
hatchetman in the literary field, made it clear 
in October 1963 that the party now intended 
that all “hundred flowers” should bloom red. 
This was the gist of a speech delivered by Chou 
before a gathering of philosophers and social 
scientists of the Chinese Academy of Sciences 
on October 26. The pronouncement was curi- 
ously released in Peking broadcast media only 
on December 26 and published the following day 
in the Central Committee’s ideological organ 
Hung Cl’i, marking the first time in this jour- 
nal’s existence that an entire issue was an arti- 
cle by a single author. 

Chou’s address was an appeal to Chinese in- 
tellectuals to fulfill their role as theorists for 
the “new, great . . . socialist renaissance” of 
which China was to be the leader; he called 
upon them to enter the fight against revisionism, 
to help clarify the lessons of contemporary 
struggles, and to “sort out” China’s historical 
legacy. Summing up what he called the histori- 
cal and contemporary “betrayal” of Marxism, 
Chou asserted that revisionists of all hues 
shared a common desire to expunge class strug- 
gle from the Communist movement. Although 
most scholars had begun to acquire ‘good work 
habits,” he stated, there were still those who 
were reluctant to apply class struggle to cul- 
tural research, while others had even relapsed 
into a pre-1919 work style of ‘‘venerating the 
ancients”—-a tendency which he said must be 
rooted out. ‘“Partiality for the classical world 
combined with contempt for the modern world,” 
Chou warned, “would lead our research work 
astray.” 

This was not the first time that Chou and 
other party spokesmen had intimated that cer- 
tain elements among the intellectuals were not 
to be trusted. A keynote theme of the literary 
congress which the party had convened in the 
summer of 1960, soon after the launching of 
the Chinese offensive against ‘““modern revision- 
ism” that spring, was that troublemakers in 
the literary ranks would seek to use the study 
of classical and foreign literature as an instru- 
ment for undermining socialist literature. Now 
again, in his October 1963 speech, Chou warned 
that the revisionists, though they would not 
dare to attack the party openly, would attempt, 
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by “covert and cunning ways,” to “smuggle in” 
reactionary views designed to emasculate the 
revolutionary cause. In this context he invoked 
the example of Kautsky and other German re- 
visionists who, he said, had conspired behind 
Engels’ back to delete references to the “use of 
force” in the latter’s works, as well as in a his- 
tory of the socialist movement. Ironically, just 
two days after Chou’s speech, Peking radio 
reported on October 28 that the first five vol- 
umes of a new history of ancient China, com- 
piled under the direction of Wu Han, had ap- 
peared in print. In view of Wu’s then already 
apparent predicament, it seems highly possible 
that his role in the compilation of China’s his- 
torical legacy may since have been subjected to 
re-examination. 


The Case Against Liu Chieh 


While the party’s struggle against wrong 
evaluations of feudal morality has centered 
around Wu Han, its parallel case against ven- 
eration of Confucius has converged upon Liu 
Chieh, an obscure but stubborn history profes- 
sor from Sun Yat-sen University in Canton. 
Liu’s forthright views on the enduring merits 
of traditional Confucian philosophy evoked na- 
tionwide protests in academic journals, party 
newspapers, and ideological forums throughout 
19638, all climaxed by Chou Yang’s stiff warning 
against “‘idolizing the ancients” at the October 
meeting of philosophers and social scientists. 

Unlike Wu Han, Professor Liu is evidently 
a scholar who bears the marks of his bourgeois 
past. He has appeared to reject the relevance 
of class analysis to ancient history, and his 
critics have claimed that the socialist camou- 
flage behind which he promotes Confucian ideal- 
ism is both transparent and meaningless. Liu 
has not helped matters any by maintaining that 
socialism is, after all, the natural goal of man- 
kind, that the Confucian sense of righteousness 
helps man toward this goal, and that the prin- 
ciple of class struggle only impedes progress. 
The propaganda accounts of the struggle 
against Liu Chieh indicate that he has ada- 
mantly refused to be “rectified,” and that—un- 
like Wu Han, who pleaded innocent to the 
charge of departing from Marxist scripture— 
he has defiantly declared the scripture to be 
wrong. 

Liu, it appears, dared to express the view 
that class analysis is not really applicable to 
China’s ancient history, and that class struggle 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat are 
either irrelevant or regressive forces in history. 
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The teachings of Confucius, he maintained, 
were not restricted to the ruling class but be- 
longed to all the people; Confucian ethics held 
Chinese society together for over two thousand 
years, and Confucian laws of benevolence and 
righteousness remain as universal and eternal 
as Newton’s law of gravitation. Liu has further 
insisted that mankind must recover the har- 
mony that Confucius saw existing between man 
and the right reason of heaven. In his view, 
the doctrine of class struggle, in pitting man 
against man, denies the reason of heaven, has 
provoked ‘‘wild and wrongful acts” harmful 
to man’s chances of comprehending the hea- 
venly way, and is simply an ‘“‘overexertion of 
man’s self-centered wisdom.” ! Liu seems even 
to have hinted that the natural calamities and 
other difficulties which China has suffered in 
recent years were the result of the party’s 
violation of the will of heaven. In classical 
Chinese political thought, it should be noted, 
the appearance of successive years of drought 
and flood was regarded as evidence of a ruler’s 
loss of the legitimate mandate to rule. 
Criticism of Liu Chieh’s heretical views 
seemed to grow progressively sharper during 
1963. In January, party propaganda voiced a 
general warning against “unhealthy tenden- 
cies” towards “venerating the ancients blindly.” 
On June 11, Kuang-ming jih-pao published an 
article which personally attacked Liu for his 
rejection of class analysis as a research tool; 
it called class struggle the soul of Marxism- 
Leninism and of Mao’s thinking, and the only 
scientific basis for historical research. A week 
later, Jen-min jih-pao (June 18, 1963) struck 
out still more sharply at Liu’s ‘unequivocal 
opposition” to the concept of class struggle, 
clearly intimating that it was his intent to 
serve bourgeois, not proletarian, politics. Dur- 
ing a forum of the Peking Historical Society 
in July, the professor from Canton was again 
assailed for saying that the method of class 
analysis was the polar opposite of “seeking 
truth from facts,” and his views were declared 
to be identical to those of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “the 
father of bourgeois history in our country.” ? 
Finally, a lengthy two-part article published 
in Kuang-ming jih-pao on August 17-18 linked 
the views of Liu Chieh with those of past 
instigators of counterrevolution and treason. 
The article recalled that in 1911, after the 
overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty and the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic, the 


1Article by Yang Jung-kuo, Kuang-ming jih-pao 
(Peking), November 10, 1963. 
2 Kuang-ming jih-pao, July 31, 1968. 


royalist restoration clique had invoked a “‘ven- 
erated Confucian doctrine’ to further its coun- 
terrevolutionary aims, and that this “cultural- 
ideological adverse current’? had become the 
“precursor of the restoration of the system of 
monarchy.” The major thesis of this earlier 
doctrine, as outlined in the article, was that 
Confucian morality was the fountainhead of 
all civilization and that to abandon it would 
mean the downfall of the whole social order, 
“the overrunning of the world by wild beasts,” 
and universal chaos. The author contended 
that this doctrine had been exploited to convert 
civilian and military officers as well as local 
warlords into militant Confucian disciples over- 


The Great Debate on ‘Cultural 


The drawings reproduced here, done by Peking's 
leading cartoonist, Hua Chun-wu, and published in 
the newspaper Kuang-ming jih-pao during October 
1963, satirize the extremist positions taken in the 
debate then in progress over the issue of ‘‘cultural 
inheritance’ from the past. The cartoon at right 
pokes fun at the party dogmatists who would rather 
make a clean cut with the past than try to comb out 
the snarls; the one below satirizes the traditionalists 
who would preserve the past intact and serve up wool 
along with the meat. 
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night in an effort to destroy the republic and 
restore the old order. 

Liu Chieh’s “‘rediscovery of the fine traditions 
of ancient times’? was thus declared to shield 
an ulterior purpose essentially the same as that 
of “modern revisionism”—namely, by promot- 
ing ‘bourgeois humanism,” to overthrow social- 
ism,” and the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and restore bourgeois rule. This is precisely 
one of the lines of argument that Peking has 
used in attacking Khrushchev since the fall of 
1962, warning that to lower the revolutionary 
guard by abandoning class struggle and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat would make the 
eounterrevolutionary restoration of capitalism 


Inheritance'’—A Humorist's View 


Above: The seated figure, labeled "research on the cultural 
legacy,"" is having his queue cut off by a man wielding 
scissors labeled “restricted historical viewpoint."' Caption 
below reads: "If it can't be analyzed clearly, it might as 
well be cut off.” 


Left: Man at left is putting wool, labeled "dregs," and man 
at right is putting mutton, labeled ‘essence,’ into a cooking 
brazier inscribed "research on the legacy.’ Caption below 
reads: "What are they cooking—mutton or wool?" 
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possible in socialist countries, as—the Chinese 
claim—has already occurred in Yugoslavia. 

It should be interjected here that until the 
spring of 1964 Peking had remained wary 
of admitting the existence of a “restoration” 
threat in China itself. CCP propaganda made 
only generalized references to remnant capital- 
ists and landlord elements which needed to be 
“weeded out.’ However, in the ninth of its 
series of replies to the CPSU “open letter” of 
July 14, 1963, published simultaneously in Jen- 
min jth-pao and Hung Ch’i on July 18 of this 
year, the CCP quoted Mao himself as warning 
that the restoration of capitalism would become 
inevitable in China if Khrushchev’s revisionism 
were ever to take root there. Mao’s apparent 
implication that wrong-thinking Chinese intel- 
lectuals might make common cause with ‘‘mod- 
ern revisionists” abroad in order to promote 
counterrevolution at home lends a new and far- 
reaching dimension to the ostensibly academic 
controversy in China over the Confucian heri- 
tage and feudal morality. 


\ 14 Chinese propaganda has sought to 


make it appear that Professor Liu Chieh stands 
alone in his deviant views, the extent and 
intensity of the attacks on him suggest that he 
represents a larger body of opinion, and that his 
arguments for a return to traditional morality 
and an end to class struggle are considered a 
potential rallying point for nationalist and anti- 
Communist sentiment. The very intensity of 
the party’s propaganda campaigns to boost 
morale, to raise vigilance, and to perpetuate 
class struggle in recent years testifies to Pe- 
king’s concern that its authority and its ability 
to marshal popular energies may be subject to 
erosion. 

Although Liu Chieh and Wu Han have been 
the principal targets of the party’s recent ma- 
neuvers against academic deviations, other his- 
torians and philosophers, particularly philoso- 
pher Feng Yu-lan, have come under attack for 
propagating individualism, idealism, and bour- 
geois historical methods at the expense of his- 
torical materialism. But of even greater con- 
cern to the party have been the manifestations 
of extreme nationalism which have cropped up 
in cultural research, and which—the regime 
now seems to fear—might, if not checked, rele- 
gate Marxism to an ancillary role in the devel- 
opment of the Chinese revolution. 

Paradoxically enough, the party in 1961 had 
appealed to the historians to go beyond Marxist- 
Leninist formalism in an all-out effort to Sinify 
Marxism and shatter the thesis that Europe 
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was the fount of world culture. It appears, how- 
ever, that some historians were overzealous in 
their pursuit of this task. Kuang-ming jih-pao 
of November 25, 1963, summed up the case 
against one scholar who had carried his re- 
search back to the 12th century B.C. and come 
up with the discovery that Chinese ancients 
already were propagating all the basic prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism—including even 
the creative embellishments hitherto credited 
to Mao. The errant scholar claimed,.for ex- 
ample, that the ancients were knowledgeable on 
the law of the contradiction of things, on 
quantitative and qualitative change, and on 
the unity between the theory of permanent 
revolution and the theory of revolution by 
stages. He even pictured them as having antic- 
ipated such Maoist maxims as the “correct 
handling of contradictions among the people” 
and “taking agriculture as the foundation of 
the national economy.’ Those who criticized 
this “extremely harmful’ viewpoint, according 
to Kuang-ming jih-pao, held that this approach 
to cultural research virtually “obliterates” the 
latter-day significance of Marxist philosophy— 
presumably indicating that it was not the kind 
of Sinification the party had in mind. 

Again, the regime had previously encouraged 
historians to prove that the “peasant wars” 
of old China were the highest form of class 
struggle. But so well did they perform this 
task, apparently, that complaints were later 
voiced that the peasants of the past were being 
given too much credit for having developed 
class consciousness. In response to these com- 
plaints, an article in the December 1963 issue 
of the publication Li-Shih Yen-chiu (Historical 
Research) defended historians against the 
charge that they had embellished “peasant state 
power” to the point of equating peasant dicta- 
torship with proletarian dictatorship. Mean- 
while, there have been other complaints—doubt- 
less party-inspired—that to call the famous Han 
Dynasty historian Ssu-ma Ch’ien a people’s his- 
torian, or to equate the T’ang Dynasty poet 
Tu Fu with Lu Hsun, Peking’s Gorki, clearly 
constitutes excessive praise of the ancients. 


Veiled Attacks on the Party 


The Wu Han affair seems open to another, 
somewhat speculative interpretation. Specifi- 
cally certain aspects of the attack on Wu suggest 
the possibility that some of the scholars who 
took part in it may actually have been taking 
veiled swipes at the party itself in the guise 
of defending a Marxist analysis of history. 


Obviously, a discussion of what the present 
Communist regime may have inherited, or 
should inherit, from the “decadent” past has 
sensitive implications for the incumbent “ruling 
class,” and the evident relish with which some 
elements of the intellectual community an- 
swered the party’s call to criticize Wu would 
not be inconsistent with a sly and guarded 
attack on the party itself insofar as the intel- 
lectuals may have held Wu in contempt for 
having long since sold out their interests in 
return for party favors. 

The argument over whether or not feudal 
loyalty can be beneficially inherited today, for 
example, could well be double-edged. The critics 
who raised this issue in attacking Wu could 
hardly have been unaware of its awkward im- 
plications for the cult of Mao Tse-tung—the 
more so since the Soviet Union had injected this 
very topic into the polemic with Peking.* The 
party would clearly be uncomfortable about the 
airing of too many parallels between the past 
and the present, and would even, perhaps, at- 
tempt to stifle such discussion entirely. Wu 
Han, in fact, seemed anxious to dismiss this 
touchy issue; yet his attackers returned to it 
repeatedly. In his August 19 apologia, Wu had 
written: 


When today we say we must be loyal to the 
party's cause, to the motherland, and to the 
cause of socialist construction, I do not think 
anyone would mistake it for the loyalty of the 
past—that is, loyalty to the sovereign, to one 
family and to one clan. 


Writing in the journal Che-hsiieh Yen-chiu 
(Philosophical Research) of September 25, 
1963, however, one of Wu’s critics, Ai Chen, 
flagrantly distorted his remarks on this subject, 
demanding to know how he could conclude that 
feudal loyalty and proletarian loyalty are “not 
two different things.’”’ Does he mean to say they 
are “essentially the same thing?” the critic 
asked. 

Another of Wu’s antagonists, T’ang Yu-yuan, 
picked up the argument again in Kuang-ming 
jih-pao of November 16, 1963, recalling that 
feudal loyalty meant absolute obedience, the 


3 Among the “rightist” university students in Peking 
who spoke out against the party in the spring of 1957, 
at least one had referred to Mao as an “emperor” who 
made the most redoubtable of China’s ancient rulers 
seem like an “obscure dwarf.” This anonymous student 
had written that, in suppressing the people, Mao had 
“done many times better than Ch’in Shih Huang-ti, who 
‘burned the books and buried the scholars alive.’” Un- 
ion Research Service (Hong Kong), Vol. 29:13, Nov. 13, 
1962, p. 202. 


sacrifice of life itself on the emperor’s behalf. 
It seems unlikely that those who criticized this 
type of loyalty could have been unaware that 
the first thing their remarks would probably 
bring to the minds of many readers would be 
the robot-like obedience of Comrade Lei Feng, 
the simple soldier and socialist martyr who in 
1963 was the object of a nationwide propa- 
ganda campaign picturing him as the ideal 
Chinese Communist hero. Lei Feng had dedi- 
cated himself body and soul to Chairman Mao 
and the party in the self-effacing manner of a 
“rust-proof screw.” But, T’ang persisted, how 
could anyone say that the narrow loyalty of 
feudalism had any possible relation to the noble 
socialist virtues of today? 


7 ae issue of possible double relevance 


that was raised in the debate concerned peas- 
ant rebellion. In the context of the pent-up 
restiveness in the countryside of Communist 
China over the past several years, evidenced by 
sporadic reports of local riots, peasant resist- 
ance to state collection of grain and taxes, the 
exodus of peasants from the farms, and the 
party’s efforts to appease rural discontent, a 
“historical” debate concerning the merits of 
peasant rebellion would seem to be in question- 
able political taste. However, an article by Kao 
Chung-t’ien in Kuang-ming jih-pao, October 7, 
1963, ostensibly taking issue with Wu Han, 
pointed out that whenever the ruling class in 
the past had levied oppressive taxation on the 
peasantry, it had not only caused damage to 
productive forces but also forced the peasants 
into revolt, frequently threatening the very 
existence of the dynasty. Clever feudal rulers, 
Kao recalled, had sometimes managed to restore 
productive forces and prolong their rule by 
making concessions to the peasants: for ex- 
ample, they had reduced taxes and other levies, 
parceled out small plots of wasteland for the 
peasants to farm, and lowered state grain as- 
sessments following natural disasters, all in an 
effort to “induce vagabond peasants to return 
to farming.’’ Kao added, however, that it was 
neither benevolence nor concessions on the part 
of the ruling class which had improved things, 
but rather the peasants’ courage to rebel. 

In his earlier-mentioned article of November 
16, T’ang Yu-yuan also took a similar line in 
rejecting the Confucian doctrines of filial piety 
and fraternity. They were, he said, doctrines 
calculated to stifle rebellion against superiors, 
and to preserve such a legacy today would only 
“put new shackles on the minds and bodies of 
the peasants just liberated from slavery.” 
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Finally, one of Wu’s seemingly less severe 
critics, Chiang Feng, pointed out in Kuang- 
ming jih-pao of October 7, 1963, that one of the 
CCP’s recent slogans was, after all, a legacy of 
the Sung Dynasty (960-1270 A.D.). The slogan, 
“Worry before the world worries, and enjoy 
happiness after the world does,” has alternately 
been used by Peking to taunt the Soviet Union 
for being remiss in fulfilling its obligations to 
world communism and to express collectivist 
spirit at home. With careful qualification, 
Chiang Feng cited the party’s current applica- 
tion of this ancient saying as evidence support- 
ing the view that it would be wrong to negate 
everything in classical research. At the same 
time, by attributing the origin of a current 
Chinese Communist slogan to a representative 
of the “middle and small landlord class” of the 
11th century, he implicitly challenged the nar- 
row frame of reference in which the party 
views the question of cultural inheritance. 


China’s Problem Dramatists 


The “critical inheritance” of traditional lit- 
erary and dramatic forms has also been the 
subject of intense debate in the Chinese Com- 
munist press since the summer of 1963, and 
apparently the discussion has sometimes been 
difficult to control. In June of last year the 
editors of Kuang-ming jih-pao announced that 
the paper was discontinuing its “literary leg- 
acy” page because of ideological errors. Shortly 
afterwards it opened a vigorous attack against 
defenders of traditional drama, the debate 
carrying over into 1964. 

In the spring of this year, the party was at 
special pains to remind ‘Peking Opera” com- 
panies that they, too, were committed to the 
service of socialism—that their operas must 
either become weapons of class struggle against 
feudalism and capitalism or face extinction. 
Speaking in June at the opening of a festival 
devoted to operas on contemporary themes, 
party propaganda chief Lu Ting-i warned that 
whenever the party was in difficult straits, 
counterrevolutionaries would seize the oppor- 
tunity to make trouble. Thus, he charged, many 
opera troupes around the country had staged 
“harmful operas’”’ at a time when the party was 
struggling against imperialism, revisionism and 
natural calamities.t Lu’s warning was echoed 
by an editorial in Hung Chi (June 30), which 
called it “inconceivable” that a stage full of 


4 New China News Agency (NCNA) report of Lu’s 
speech, June 5, 1964. 
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emperors and kings could ever promote prole- 
tarian ideology. The journal complained that 
there were still ‘quite a number of people” who 
were marking time or even resisting the party’s 
efforts to make literature and the theater serve 
as weapons in the struggle for socialism. 

For the most part, the party’s criticism has 
been directed at dramatists who preserve 
“dregs” and discard ‘‘essence” in selecting from 
the traditional repertoire. One by one, the tra- 
ditionalist arguments for retaining old drama 
forms have been rejected. It is no longer to be 
maintained, for example, that old drama is folk 
drama which needs no reform, that reforms 
have been “completed,” or that measures call- 
ing for reforms constitute “administrative de- 
crees” violating the “hundred flowers” spirit. 
Indeed, some dramatists have been accused of 
flooding the market with ‘feudal dregs” in a 
deliberate abuse of the “hundred flowers” 
maxim. Considerable official anguish has been 
expressed over the slow pace of drama reform, 
and there has been grudging acknowledgment 
that not only dramatists but also actors, critics, 
and public audiences—including party-mem- 
bers—have resisted changes in the traditional 
repertoire. The party seems concerned, with 
good reason, over the influence being exerted 
on large, semi-literate audiences by myriads of 
scattered dramatic troupes which are not as 
easily controlled by official censorship as is the 
press. 

The party’s debate with the dramatists also 
has brought forth some double-edged argu- 
ments on the question of what traditional dra- 
matic forms may be properly inherited. A case 
in point is the discussion of whether ghost and 
mythological plays, both highly popular with 
Chinese audiences, can be successfully adapted 
to the requirements of the socialist theater. The 
party has been especially sharp in its condemna- 
tion of ghost plays on the ground that they en- 
courage the survival of religious superstition 
and fatalism. Thus, in his speech opening the 
Peking opera festival last June, Lu Ting-i re- 
ferred to the revival of “ghost operas” around 
the country as evidence of “an unbridled attack 
against socialism by the bourgeoisie and the 
feudal forces.’”’ The vehemence of Lu’s denun- 
ciation suggested that the party was upset with 
more than the mere nurturing of religious 
passivism. 

On the other hand, the party has shown more 
tolerance towards mythological plays, many of 
which are said to depict the rebellious spirit of 
the people against the ruling classes of ancient 
times. On occasion, however, the champions 
of such plays have defended them with argu- 
ments which might have been inspired by some- 


thing other than devotion to the Communist 
regime. For instance, an article in Kuang-ming 
jth-pao of November 17, 1963, maintained that 
mythological plays were just the opposite of 
ghost plays because they rejected fatalism and 
repudiated “‘the power of gods in heaven as well 
as of rulers on earth,” encouraging people to 
act in order to reform reality. The author de- 
fended, for example, the adaptation of the 
“White Snake” myth, in which the young 
heroine, symbolic of the people’s longing for 
freedom, suffers the fate of rebels in her era— 
imprisonment beneath the Lei Feng Pagoda. 
Whether or not the play’s symbol of suppressed 
freedom, the Lei Feng Pagoda, bears anything 
more than a coincidental relationship to Lei 
Feng, the party’s well-advertised model of Com- 
munist virtue, it nonetheless seems odd that 
Chinese dramatists and writers should be so 
ardent in championing traditional plays which 
glorify rebellion against constituted authority. 
Indeed, the party censors must at times look 
askance at dramatists who, even though writing 
in good Marxist-Leninist terms, uphold the edu- 
cational value of plays on such themes as civil 
disobedience and revolt—the more so since the 
debate on the classical legacy has allegedly con- 
founded the lines between the old and new rul- 
ing classes in China. In addition to this, mytho- 
logical plays are known to have been used as 
vehicles of satire against the former “ruling 
classes’”’—a factor which possibly explains the 
real reason for the party’s concern over the 
revival of traditional dramas on the socialist 
stage. With perhaps a touch of irony, a writer 
in the April 11, 1963, issue of Wen I Pao 
(Journal of Literature and Art) observed: 


Since writers of preceding generations were 
restricted by the social life and ideological un- 
derstanding of the times, they had no recourse 
but to embody their hopes of protest in obscure, 
_ ghostly figures ... [But] with today’s writ- 
ers being more or less armed with Marwist- 
Leninist ideology, what reasons would they have 
for reverting to the ideological level of former 
writers and adopting the same world outlook as 
theirs ? 


* * * 


In part at least, the debate on China’s cul- 
tural legacy seems to reflect a state of mind 


which the CCP itself helped to create by the 
tactics it has employed in its quarrel with 
Moscow. The party’s appeals to nationalist 
spirit, cultural pride, and self-reliance appear 
to have had something of a boomerang effect 
among those intellectuals who would rally quite 
naturally to the banners of xenophobia and 
cultural nationalism. In attempting to curb 
this renewed intellectual preoccupation with 
nationalism, the party leadership is probably 
not unaware of the threat that such a tendency 
poses to its own power base in China. It de- 
mands that the intellectuals remain loyal to a 
foreign ideology, yet at the same time denounces 
the source of that ideology, the Soviet Union. 
Ironically, iconoclasm could come full circle. 
Just as the Chinese Communists criticized 
Khrushchev’s_ destalinization policy on the 
ground that it damaged the international Com- 
munist image and precipitated the Hungarian 
revolt in 1956, so they now tend to undermine 
their own image at home by defaming the first 
temple of world communism. 

In recent years Chinese intellectuals have 
enjoyed some limited leeway in their pursuits, 
perhaps as a result of a liberal application of 
Mao’s formula for inheriting traditional cul- 
ture, or possibly because they have been able 
to take advantage of differing views within the 
party as to how far they could be trusted. Now, 
however, with Peking’s growing sense of en- 
circlement and isolation—dramatized by its 
professed concern that Washington and Moscow 
are conspiring against Communist China and 
by the charge that the CPSU is catering to 
anti-party elements in the CCP—there will 
probably be less disposition on the part of 
the Peking leadership to tolerate unorthodox 
thought in the academic community. 

Perhaps reflecting a natural reluctance to 
admit the emergence of a humanist heresy in 
the citadel of “true” Marxism-Leninism, the 
party has not yet branded the errant intel- 
lectuals as outright revisionists or linked them 
explicitly with heretics abroad. Whether or 
not it will eventually do so may depend on how 
successfully they can be brought back into line. 
Against the background of the bitter Sino- 
Soviet feud, dissidents who are slow to recant 
may find themselves in an increasingly difficult 
position. Party tests of intellectual loyalty may 
become more exacting, and witch hunts more 
oppressive. 
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Mao As A Poet 


By Stuart R. Schram 


Ithough opinions may differ concerning 
Mao Tse-tung’s stature as a poet, no serious 
observer would deny that we can learn some- 
thing about the man from his poetry. The 
mere fact that he chooses to write in the tra- 
ditional forms is, in itself, significant as a 
manifestation of his propensity to link his role 
with China’s past. Beyond this, however, the 
content of his poems is also invariably revealing 
of his personality and often includes explicit 
or thinly-disguised political statements. This is 
particularly true of the ten poems published in 
January of this year in all of the principal 
newspapers and periodicals of Communist 
China. So far, no official translation of these 
new works has been issued by Peking. No 
doubt one will be forthcoming eventually, but 
in view of the topical political references which 
the poems contain, it seems worthwhile to make 
them available to English-speaking readers 
more promptly, and to point out some of the 
more striking reflections of Mao’s attitudes in 
recent years to be found in them. 

Every line of a Chinese poem does not always 
convey a clear and unambiguous meaning even 
to educated Chinese. Obviously, therefore, I 
cannot pretend to put forward a definitive ren- 
dering. On the whole, however, I am convinced 


Mr. Schram is Director of the Soviet and Chinese 
Section of the Center for the Study of International 
Relations, Fondation Nationale des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, Paris. His The Political Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung was published last year in New York and 
London by F. A. Praeger. 
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that the translations offered in the following 
pages are resonably accurate as far as the 
literal meaning is concerned; the political im- 
plications of the texts are, of course, more 
debatable. In preparing the present article, 
Chinese commentaries on some or all of the 
poems have been consulted as a check on both 
translation and interpretation, and it is note- 
worthy that the commentators disagree among 
themselves about the significance of several 
passages.' But if there is thus some uncer- 
tainty about the implication of a line here and 
there, the general picture of Mao’s reactions 
to events since 1959 that emerges from the 
collection as a whole is clear and unmistakable. 

A word is perhaps in order regarding the 
style of the translations. The extensive use 
in literary (and even colloquial) Chinese of 
stylized images invested with conventional 
meanings places one continually in a dilemma. 
If one translates literally, the result may be 


1The most authoritative of these commentaries are 
one by Communist China’s top-ranking cultural bureau- 
crat, Kuo Mo-jo, dealing with the first poem in the 
group and published in Hung Ch’i (Red Flag), No. 1, 
1964; and another by Tsang K’e-chia covering all ten 
poems and published in Shih K’an (Poetry), No. 1, 1964. 
Also consulted were commentaries by An Ch’i, in Wen-i- 
Pao, No. 3, 1964; by Ts’ao and Wang, in Wen-hsiieh 
P’ing-lun, No. 1, 1964; and by Ch’en Chih-hsien, in 
Szuch’uan Wen-hstieh, March 1964; as well as anony- 
mous notes published in Chung-kuo Fu-niti (Chinese 
Woman), No. 2, 1964. I should like to express my grati- 
tude to my friend David Roy of Princeton University for 
his kind assistance in revising and correcting my trans- 
lation of the poems. 


at worst meaningless, at best an unnecessary 
and artificial exoticism; but if one replaces all 
the images by abstractions, much of the poetic 
quality of the original may evaporate in the 
process. In general, I have tried to steer a 
middle course between these two dangers. To 
give only one example in each sense, both from 
the first poem, I have kept “the crouching tiger 
and the coiled dragon” in the third line to desig- 
nate Nanking, adding an explanatory note; but 
in the last line I have preferred simply “radical 
change” to “the replacement of oceans by mul- 
berry groves,” which is merely a cliché meaning 
the same thing. Because of space limitations, 
I have not tried to exhaust the meaning of 
each poem, but merely to underscore some of 
the most important ideas. 


POEM I: The Taking of Nanking by the 


People’s Liberation Army 


(April 1949) 


Around Mount Chung? a storm of change has 
arisen, 

A million courageous warriors cross the great 
river. 

The crouching tiger and the coiled dragon: 
are more majestic than ever in the past, 

The universe is in turmoil, we are all exalted 
and resolute. 

Let us gather up our courage and pursue the 
broken foe, 

It is not fitting to seek praise by imitating the 
Tyrant [of Ch’u]. 

If heaven had feelings, heaven too would grow 
old, 

The true way that governs the world of men 
is that of radical change. 


This poem, the only one in the new group 
written before 1959, is one of the clearest and 
most straightforward. Written a few days after 
Nanking fell to the Communists on April 23, 
1949, it expresses Mao’s natural exultation over 
that event. From the standpoint of the sig- 
nificance of the poem today, the most important 
lines are the fifth and sixth. Although a great 
admirer of Sun Tzu, Mao here takes issue with 
the classical Chinese master of military 
strategy, who wrote: “When you surround an 
army, leave an outlet free. Do not press a 


* Mount Chung is situated to the east of Nanking. 

8 In speaking of Nanking, Chinese military strategists 
have traditionally likened it to a crouching tiger over- 
shadowed by a coiled dragon (Mount Chung). 


desperate foe too hard.” ¢ Mao justifies a con- 
trary course by suggesting that the Communists 
should not repeat the error of “the Tyrant of 
Ch’u.” This is a reference to Hsiang Yii, who 
spared the life of Liu Pang, the future founder 
of the Han dynasty, when he had him in his 
power, only to be ultimately destroyed by the 
rival he had allowed to live. 

In his lengthy commentary on this poem (see 
footnote 1), Kuo Mo-jo writes: 


Before and after the campaign for the libera- 
tion of Nanking, there were some well-meaning 
friends, both within and without the country, 
who said that we should be content with sepa- 
rate regimes in North and South China and 
should not provoke the intervention of imperial- 
ism, especially of American imperialism. 


It is evident that among these “well-meaning 
friends” were none other than the Soviet lead- 
ers, for Stalin himself admitted to the Yugo- 
slavs that in the late 1940’s he discouraged Mao 
from adopting an uncompromising policy. But 
there is little doubt that Mao, in publishing the 
poem today, does not wish merely to emphasize 
that fifteen years ago he was right and Moscow 
was wrong; he also probably seeks to trans- 
pose this moral to the wider scene of the world 
struggle against “imperialism” in which, to his 
mind, the Soviets are once more showing the 
same timorousness that they manifested in 
China in 1949. 


POEM II: A Visit to Shao Shan 


(June 1959) 


My memories of the past are vivid still, and I 
conjure the stream of time to flow back- 
wards, 

Iam in my native village thirty-two years ago. 

Red flags fly from the spears of the enslaved 
peasants, 

Black hands brandish high the lash of the 
tyrannical landowner. 

Only because so many sacrificed themselves did 
our wills become strong, 

So that we dared command the sun and moon 
to bring a new day. 

I love to look at the multiple waves of rice and 
beans, 

While on every side the heroes return through 
the evening haze. 


4Sun Tzu, The Art of War, Giles translation, Chap. 
WALL. 
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In the introductory note accompanying this 
poem, Mao reminds the reader that he had last 
seen his native village of Shao Shan, in Hunan 
province, in 1927. It was at that time that the 
province was swept by the upheaval described 
in Mao’s famous “Report of an Investigation 
of the Peasant Movement in Hunan.” In the 
poem translated above, Mao clearly views the 
peasants’ revolt against the landowners as the 
starting point of the Communist victory in 
China. The “heroes” mentioned in the last line, 
according to all the published commentaries, 
are the labor heroes of the present, 2.e., the 
peasants returning from work, but Mao’s some- 
times rather un-Marxist imagination may also 
have peopled the landscape with the shades of 
the heroes of past revolutionary struggles. 


POEM III: 
(July 1, 1959) 


Going up Lu Shan 


The mountain peak soars abruptly beside the 
great river, 

Its summit 1s reached by winding four hundred 
times through the verdant nature.° 

Unconcerned I turn toward the sea and gaze at 
the world, 

A warm breeze scatters rain over the river, 

Clouds cover the nine branches * and sail over 
the Yellow Crane Pavillion,’ 

White mist rises from the waves rolling down 
the Yangtse. 

Where has Magistrate T’ao gone now? 

Can one cultivate the land in the Peach-Blossom 
Spring? 


The key to this poem is to be found in the 
next-to-last line. To understand it, we must 
remember that according to the Chinese the 
Soviets, on June 20, 1959, unilaterally tore up 
the 1957 Sino-Soviet agreement under which 
the USSR had alledgedly pledged to help China 
develop an atomic bomb. This event, which 
took place just ten days before Mao wrote the 
poem quoted above, was apparently one of the 
first explicit gestures in the Soviet campaign 
to bring the Chinese to heel through economic 
and political pressure. The ‘Magistrate T’ao”’ 


5 The road leading to the top of Lu Shan, in Kiangsi 
Province, was opened in August 1953. It is approxi- 
mately 20 miles long and has about 400 bends. 

6 Near Lu Shan, to the east, a number of tributaries 
flow into the Yangtse. These are commonly referred to 
in classical poetry as “the nine branches.” 

‘This pavillion, situated on a height overlooking the 
Yangtse, to the west of Wuchang, is linked to a legend 
about a Taoist who is said to have passed the spot 
mounted on a yellow crane. 
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of the poem refers to the great poet T’ao Yuan- 
ming (died 427 A.D.), who in fact was a magis- 
trate only once in his life, and then only for a 
period of some 80 days. At the end of that time, 
he was called upon to receive a superior official 
with all the pomp and obsequiousness required 
by the customs of the empire, but he refused to 
do so, preferring to abandon his office. “How 
can I bow my back before a petty rustic fellow 
for five pecks of rice a day?” he is reported to 
have said. It seems highly probable: that in 
this poem Mao sees himself in the role of T’ao 
and Khrushchev in that of the “petty rustic 
fellow.” The last line is an allusion to the title 
of a famous poem by T’ao describing a kind 
of Arcadia reached by passing through a peach- 
blossom spring. No doubt Mao was thinking 
here of the China of the communes and the 
“Great Leap Forward” as an earthly paradise. 
However, as subsequent events showed this 
judgment to have been premature, to say the 
least, Mao’s later poems reflect a noticeably 
different mood. 


POEM IV: Lines Written on the Picture of 
a Member of the Women’s Militia 


(February 1961) 


Lively and ardent, she carries a five-foot gun, 

The first rays of the morning sun illuminate 
the drill field. 

Many a girl in China displays a remarkable 
will, 

Preferring the uniform to red garments. 


The term “‘red garments” in Chinese suggests 
not only beautiful clothes in general, but such 
garments as a young woman might wear in 
order to enhance her feminine allure. So this 
poem is not merely militaristic, but anti-sex. 
Mao has obviously traveled a long way from 
the attitudes of his youth.® 


POEM V: Reply to a Friend 
(1961) 


Above Mount Chiu-i* white clouds are flying, 

The daughters of Emperor Yao" drift down 
from the blue-green hills, borne by the 
wind, 


8 See the author’s The Political Thought of Mao Tse- 
tung, New York, F. A. Praeger, 1963, pp. 227-28, for 
Mao’s early writing on ‘“‘the freedom to love.” 

9 Mount Chiu-i is located in Hunan Province. Ac- 
cording to legend, the Emperor Shun was buried here. 


Each branch of dappled bamboo has been 
sprinkled with a thousand tears ™ 

Innumerable rose-colored clouds cover the 
slopes with manifold garments. 

The waves on Lake Tung T’ing ? boil up like 
snow reaching to the heavens, 

The people of the Long Island sing earth- 
shaking songs. 

Inspired by all this, I would dream a dream 
equally vast, 

And see the Land of the Lotus** wholly illumi- 
nated by the light of dawn. 


All the places and images figuring in this 
poem belong to Mao’s native Hunan. The poem 
does not appear to express any political idea 
more precise than that beauty is born out of 
_adversity, but it breathes Mao’s confidence in 
his country and himself. It also strongly under- 
scores his sentiment of continuity with the 
legendary heroes of China’s past. 


POEM VI: Ona Photograph of the Cave of the 
Immortals on Lu Shan, taken by 
Comrade Li Ching 


(September 9, 1961) 


In the dim evening light one sees a mighty 
pine tree. 

Unconcerned it stands, despite the disorderly 
clouds which sail by. 

Heaven has created a cave of the immortals, 

It is only from a jagged peak that one can gaze 
far into the distance. 


Like the foregoing, this poem suggests that 
success is achieved only through difficulties. 
According to one of the Chinese commentaries 
on the poem, the “dawn of communism” will 
become discernible only after a mountain of 
difficulties and sacrifices has been surmounted, 
step by step. 


10 The two daughters of the legendary Emperor Yao 
are supposed to have been the wives of his successor, 
Shun. During a journey to the south, Shun died near 
the Hsiang River, in Hunan, and his two wives came 
and wept on the banks of the river. 7. 

11 This variety of bamboo is supposed to have origi- 
nated when Shun’s two wives shed so many tears on the 
bamboo that the leaves were permanently discolored. 

12 Lake Tung T’ing, the largest fresh-water lake in 
China, is situated in northern Hunan. 

18 The Long Island referred to here is located in the 
Hsiang River, west of the city of Changsha, where Mao 
spent his student days. 

14 This is a literary name sometimes given to Hunan 
province and is derived from a T’ang poem. 


Pravda on Mr. Schram and POC 


The January-February 1964 issue of this 
journal carried an article by Mr. Schram, en- 
titled “The ‘Military Deviation’ of Mao Tse- 
tung.” Here is what a Soviet correspondent, 
S. Vishnevsky, had to say about this article 
(Pravda, April 30): 


The latest issue of the magazine Problems of 
Communism /zes in front of me. This organ of 
the US Information Agency usually sets the tone 
for American and foreign propagandists. And 
here this magazine’s professional anti-commu- 
nists are publicly complimenting Peking. “It is 
clear that a profound identification with Chinese 
nationalism continues to inspire Mao Tse-tung’s 
thinking and policy,” the magazine writes. The 
author of the quoted article, Stuart Schram, slaps 
the Peking leaders on the back and calls their 
course “a completely rational policy.” 


The first sentence quoted by Mr. Vishnevsky 
is an elliptical version of the original, yet with 
no serious change in its meaning. As for Mr. 
Schram’s (and this magazine’s) ostensible en- 
thusiasm for Peking’s policies, we should like to 
quote two sentences from the article in question, 
the first containing the phrase singled out by 
Pravda’s correspondent: 


Moreover, in an economically backward and 
over populated country, the “mobilization of the 
masses’ in some sense or other in order to 
supplement a limited quantity of machines by 
massive human effort is a perfectly rational 


policy. 
And the final sentence of the article: 


The tragedy is that, to the extent that the 
leaders of these {1.e., underdeveloped } countries 
allow the spirit which animates their political 
opposition to the West to permeate their efforts 
to achieve modernization and industrialization 
as well, to the extent that, like Mao, they put 
political zeal ahead of technical competence, and 
mass mobilization ahead of the effective organti- 
zation of production, they are likely to fall 
farther and farther behind the West and thus 
prolong the very situation against which they 
are rebelling. 


Peking has plenty of allies—why, one won- 
ders, must Pravda invent new ones? 


—The Editors 
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POEM VII: Composed in Response 
to Kuo Mo-jo % 


(November 17, 1961) 


No sooner had wind and thunder risen from 
the earth, ’ 

Than a spirit came forth out of a pile of dead 
bones. 

The monk is a simple fellow, yet he will respond 
to instruction, 

The demon is a treacherous creature who can 
only cause calamity. 

The golden monkey, resolutely lifting his mas- 
sive club, 

Cleansed the universe of ten thousand leagues 
of dust. 

Today, if we praise the example of the great 
Sun, 

It is because the miasma of seduction has once 
more grown thick. 


The film which inspired Kuo’s original poem 
was explained, and its political significance cor- 
rectly evaluated, in an article by Mr. Arthur 
Cohen, published in an earlier issue of this jour- 
nal.*®° As Mr. Cohen suggested, the monk in the 
story represented Khrushchev, a simple fellow, 
yet teachable—or so Mao apparently believed 
in 1961, despite the events which had just taken 
place at the 22nd Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. The demon trailing a “miasma 
of seduction” is, of course, American imperial- 
ism. Mao’s poem would seem to suggest that, 
if he did not directly inspire the film, he at 
least took an active interest in it. 


POEM VIII: Ode to the Plum Blossoms "* 


(1961 or 1962) 


The wind and the rain mark the end of spring, 

Flying snow welcomes spring back to our midst. 

While the mountain precipices are yet encased 
in endless sheets of ice, 

Already the lovely flowers are blooming. 

But their beauty does not compete with that of 
spring, 

It only announces the spring. 

When the time comes for flowers to gleam on 
the mountains, 

The plum blossoms will smile in their midst. 


15 Written in response to a poem by Kuo Mo-jo, en- 
titled “On seeing the. Film ‘Sun Wu-k’ung Thrice Over- 
- comes the Dead-bones Spirit.’ ” 

16“Peking’s Picture Puzzles,” Problems of Com- 
munism No. 4, 1962, pp. 59-60. 

17 Mao says that he modeled this poem after Lu Yu’s 
“Ode to the Plum Blossoms” but “reversed the idea.” 
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According to Kuo Mo-jo, this poem was ac- 
tually written in November 1961 when the eco- 
nomic situation of China was at its worst, but 
was not circulated outside a narrow circle until 
the following year, when conditions had im- 
proved.'* In the group of ten poems published 
last January, however, it is dated December 
1962 and appears in a corresponding position 
in the chronological sequence. In it we once 
more see Mao, the eternal optimist, replying 
figuratively to the pessimists in the party. 


POEM IX: Winter Clouds 
(December 26, 1962) 


Winter clouds are heavy with snow, which flies 
like willow catkins, 

The myriad blossoms have all faded, and 
flowers are rare for the moment. 

High in the heavens frozen currents whirl 
impatiently, 

On the earth warm breezes are blowing imper- 
ceptibly. 

Only the hero dares pursue the tiger 

Still less does any brave fellow fear the bear. 

The plum blossoms rejoice in the snow that fills 
the sky, 

It is not surprising that the cold should kill the 
Mes. 


This poem again expresses Mao’s optimism. 
We may assume that in these lines, written on 
his 69th birthday, Mao’s thoughts turned to- 
ward himself, and that he is the “hero” (or at 
least one of the heroes) referred to. It is equally 
certain that the “tiger” is the (paper) tiger 
of imperialism, and the “bear” the Russian 
bear. Khrushchev will no doubt be pleased to 
learn that he is even less frightening than a 
paper tiger. 


POEM X: Composed in Response 
to Kuo Mo-jo’’ 


(January 9, 1963) 


In our tiny world 

A few flies smash into the walls, 
They buzz, 

Some loudly complaining, 

Others weeping. 


18 See Kuo’s article in Jen-min jih-pao (Peking), 
March 15, 1964. 

19 Written in reply to a poem addressed to Mao by 
Kuo Mo-jo. Kuo’s poem was also highly political, breath- 
ing confidence in China’s destiny and Mao’s leadership. 


The ants climb the flowering locust, boast of 
their great country,” 

But for ants to shake a tree 1s easter said than 
done. 

Just now the west wind drops leaves on Ch’ang 
An,” 

Whistling arrows fly through the air. 

How many tasks 

Have arisen one after another! 

Heaven and earth revolve,. 

Time presses, 

Ten thousand years 1s too long, 

We must seize the day. 

The four seas rise high, the clouds and the 
waters are angry, 

The five continents are agitated, wind and 
thunder are aroused. 

We must sweep away all the harmful insects 

Until not a single enemy remains. 


This last poem is written to the melody “A 
Red Glow Fills the River,” traditionally con- 
sidered appropriate for poems dealing with 
themes of a certain grandeur. Whereas the 
preceding poems appear on the whole to relate 
more to China’s internal problems, this one ex- 
presses Mao’s vision of the revolutionary strug- 
gle on a world scale. 

The world is “tiny’—according to one Chi- 
nese commentator—because it is small in the 
eyes of the proletarian revolutionary, who is 
capable of transforming it by his action. The 
walls are presumably those of true Marxism- 
Leninism, against which the flies of “imperial- 
ism” and/or “modern revisionism” hurl them- 
selves in vain. The ants of the following two 
lines are clearly the Soviets, as the Chinese 
themselves have indirectly but unmistakably 
confirmed. Denouncing Soviet attacks on Mao 
Tse-tung and his thought, an editorial in Jen- 
min jih-pao of April 27, 1964, declared: “In 
their vain effort to vilify Comrade Mao Tse- 
tung and his ideas, the leaders of the CPSU are 
like ants trying to shake a great tree, ridicu- 
lously overrating themselves.” ** 


20 Allusion to a story by Li Yung-tso, a T’ang dynasty 
writer, about a man who dreamt that he visited the 
country of the Great Flowering Locust Tree. The king 
of this country gave him his daughter’s hand and show- 
ered him with honors. Upon awaking, he discovered that 
there was an ant-hill at the foot of the locust tree out- 
side his window, which represented the reality behind 
his dream. 

21Inspired by a passage in a poem by Chia Tao, of 
the T’ang dynasty period, which refers to the autumn 
wind dropping leaves on Ch’ang An, the ancient capital. 
22 See English translation in Peking Review, No. 18, 
14, 


p. 


Ch’ang An, referred to in line eight, prob- 
ably stands for China in general. According to 
the Chinese commentaries on the poem, the 
“leaves” represent the reactionary forces with- 
ered by the revolutionary blast, but Mao may 
also have been thinking here of the propaganda 
of the Soviet and other “revisionists,” all of 
whom are to the west of China. (It should be 
noted that this poem was written two days 
after Pravda had for the first time attacked 
the Chinese by name, instead of referring only 
to the Albanians.) The “sharp arrows” ap- 
parently represent China’s counterattack 
against her enemies. 

Lines ten to fifteen express once more the im- 
patient temperament which inspired both the 
economic experiments of the Great Leap For- 
ward and Mao’s uncompromising revolutionary 
policy in the world at large. As for the conclu- 
sion, there is scant doubt that both Soviet and 
American “imperialists” are included among 
the harmful insects which must be crushed. 


‘ls general impression that emerges from 


this group of poems taken as a whole is so 
clear and striking that it hardly requires a 
lengthy exposition. The all-pervasive and 
probably most important note is Mao’s over- 
whelming belief in the grandeur of China, and 
in his own greatness as the leader of China. We 
find here, in poetic and metaphorical form, the 
two great claims that are put forward more 
explicitly, if less eloquently, in Mao’s political 
writings: the Chinese people are supremely 
civilized and supremely endowed with revolu- 
tionary energy. The implied corollary is the 
inferiority of the “petty rustic fellow,” Khru- 
shchev, who is neither civilized nor revolu- 
tionary. 

Although Mao’s political ideas are, of course, 
to be sought first of all in his prose writings, 
the poetical form allows him to express senti- 
ments which could not be conveyed equally well 
in straightforward prose. His poems are par- 
ticularly revealing with respect to the synthesis 
of Marxism-Leninism and the Chinese tradition 
to which Mao professes. He has indeed written 
about the “Sinification” of Marxism in various 
contexts, but none of these prose discussions is 
as convincing as the manner in which he juxta- 
poses the two disparate intellectual worlds in 
his poetry. His commentators in Peking claim 
that he does not merely juxtapose them, but 
actually fuses them into one. Whatever the 
opinion of the official interpreters, it is true 
that Mao conveys an identification with the 
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poets of the past, at the same time transmuting 
the elegiac spirit of their verses into revolu- 
tionary optimism. 

In these most recently published of Mao’s 
poems, Chinese Communist commentators have 
seen the highest expression of that combina- 
tion of “revolutionary realism” and “revolu- 
tionary romanticism” which is currently re- 
garded in Peking as the ideal of literary ex- 
cellence. A final judgment on the poems might 
perhaps be that they do indeed contain both 
“realist” and “romantic” elements, and that 


these elements are to some extent in conflict 
with one another, just as Communist China as 
a whole is a mass of discordant traits. The 
poise born of a long historical view and the im- 
patience of the revolutionary for whom “ten 
thousand years is too long,” the narrow, doc- 
trinaire fanaticism and the pragmatism and 
sense of humor of an ancient and very civilized 
people—these are contradictory tendencies 
which have not been reconciled either in China 
or in Mao himself, and which may lead to many 
surprises in the future. 


The Soviet CP on Maoist Esthetics & Versification 


The denial of truthfulness in artistic creativity 
has naturally led to a departure from socialist real- 
ism [in Communist China]. The Chinese estheti- 
cians have trumpeted about the discovery of a “new” 
artistic method. What is this method? It turns out 
to be a combination of revolutionary realism and 
revolutionary romanticism. ... 

An article titled “Romanticism and Realism,” by 
Kuo Mo-jo, President of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences (Hung Chi, No. 3, 1958), helps one to 
understand exactly what this method is. . . . Kuo 
Mo-jo’s article is basically devoted to poems by Mao 
Tse-tung that were published at that time. It might 
have been possible to pass over these poems in 
silence, were it not for the assertions by Kuo Mo-jo 
and other Chinese estheticians that they are pre- 
cisely the embodiment of the “new artistic method,” 
that “they are a model of the combination of revolu- 
tionary realism with revolutionary romanticism.” 

A poem by Mao Tse-tung, written to the melody 
of ‘The Butterfly Does Not Part from the Flower,” 
afforded Kuo Mo-jo especial delight. [Here follows 
a Russian translation of the poeem—Ed.] It is diffi- 
cult to understand such a symbolical-allegorical 
poem, written in the style of ancient Chinese poetry, 
without a special commentary. Kuo Mo-jo gives it 
the following explanation: “The central theme of 
this poem is . . . the preaching of revolution. Hence 
it follows: 1) the spirit of the fallen heroes of the 
revolution is immortal; 2) revolutionary optimism 
is inherent in the revolutionary .. .; 3) people who 
possess a sense of justice ... are filled with un- 
limited respect and sympathy for the revolution .. .; 
4) the ties between revolutionary cadres and the 
masses must be the same as between comrades: 
cordial and unbreakable.” 


Speaking frankly, such an interpretation of the 
poem is astounding. It is hard for a simple person 
to see such a multitude of revolutionary ideas in it. 
But apparently this is a characteristic of “romantic 
exaggeration,’ of which Kuo Mo-jo says further 
on that it requires special ‘deciphering.’ After 
expressing the most boundless delight over the poem 
and declaring that he “‘venerates Comrade Mao Tse- 
tung,’’ Kuo Mo-jo comes to the following conclusion: 
“If we want to find out how we can and should com- 
bine revolutionary realism and revolutionary ro- 
manticism in artistic creativity, the poems of 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung are the best possible model 
for us.” 

It is not hard to understand the “romantic exag- 
geration” we are dealing with here. In fact, it is 
symbolical-allegorical romanticism, far removed 
from reality. . . 

Six more poems by Mao Tse-tung were published 
in 1962. Kuo Mo-jo . . . again showered forth ex- 
pressions of rapture, nonetheless he was forced to 
admit: ‘Although everyone loves to read the poems 
of the Chairman, it is not obligatory that each of us 
understand them.” . . . When ten new poems writ- 
ten by Mao Tse-tung in recent years were published 
early in 1964, they were so incomprehensible that 
Kuo Mo-jo and other commentators differed in their 
interpretations of several passages in them. 

We mention all this for the sole purpose of em- 
phasizing that no matter how much the Chinese 
theoreticians genuflect before the words “revolu- 
tionary realism,” realism has in fact been crossed 
off their esthetic program. What they preach is 
an openly subjectivist concept of artistic creativ- 
ity, disguised under the code term “revolutionary 
romanticism.” 


—From “‘Against Dogmatism and Vulgarization in Literature and Arts,’’ Kommunist (Moscow), June 
1964. Full English translation in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press (New York). 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


How Russians 


Rule Russia 


By Seweryn Bialer 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The January-February 1964 issue of this journal car- 
ried a symposium “Soviet Colonialism: Does it Exist?” (for a Soviet reac- 
tion to this symposium, see “From Russia sans Love,” this issue, p. 80). 
Among the topics discussed at that time was the russification of the 
minority peoples in the USSR. In the article below, Mr. Bialer offers some 
additional data on how this weapon of Soviet control has been wielded 
under both Stalin and his successors. 


hroughout its history, the Soviet regime 
has operated within the framework of Tsarist 
national expansion. This is nowhere more evi- 
dent today than in the nationality question. 
Nearly 80 percent of the non-Russian minority 
population inhabits 15 Republics of the USSR; 
the smaller minority groups are found in 38 
autonomous republics, provinces and okrugs, 
(districts) 31 of which are within Russia 
proper (RSFSR). Despite the increased disper- 
sion throughout the country of ethnic groups 
during and after World War II, the Soviet 
Union’s demographic structure remains bas- 
ically unaltered, with homogeneous and compact 
minority communities surrounding the central 


Mr. Bialer, who last appeared in these pages with 
“The Peasant vs. the Consumer” (September-Octo- 
ber 1962), is Senior Fellow at the Research Institute 
of Communist Affairs, Columbia University, New 
York, and teaches in the Department of Public Law 
and Government. The present article is drawn from 
a longer work on the Soviet elite, now in progress. 


land mass of Great Russia. Further, despite 
the regime’s “Russianization” drives, the na- 
tional distinctiveness of the various minority 
groups is as marked today as it was in 1939. 
The multi-national character of the Soviet 
Union is reflected in the composition and re- 
cruitment pattern of the power elite. One ob- 
server has said that the regime’s nationality 
policy “‘has constituted a forceful imposition of 
social, political, and economic forms by a power- 
ful center upon a host of colonial subjects.” ? 
This paper will deal with the influence of this 
policy on the structure of Soviet rule. It will 
examine the extent to which the various na- 
tionalities share in the direction of society, and 
in the process of government. More precisely, 
it will attempt to determine how far an indi- 
vidual’s national identity affects his oppor- 
tunities of entering and remaining a member 


1 Alex Inkeles, “Soviet Nationality Policy in Perspec- 
tive,” in A. Brumberg, Ed., Russia under Khrushchev 
(New York, Praeger, 1962), p. 321. 
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of the Soviet power elite. In order to do this 
it is necessary to look at the composition of the 
present elite, and to trace its evolution from 
the prewar period. 


First, a word about the sample of the elite 
used in this paper. In Western societies it is a 
task in itself to determine who makes up the 
power elite. Not only does one have to consider 
the institutionalized organizations of govern- 
ment, but one has to take into account all the 
independent and parallel centers of power on 
both the national and local levels. 


In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, the 
task of determining the effective decision-mak- 
ing group is much easier. While there is no 
other country with so great a discrepancy be- 
tween the constitutional forms of government 
and the actual pattern of governmental be- 
havior, in no other country is the power elite 
so clearly defined and institutionalized. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party (CPSU) in- 
cludes in its ranks the overwhelming majority 
of the Soviet power elite—i.e., those who make 
the final decisions, those who have the greatest 
influence on the decision-making, and those re- 


sponsible for the execution of the decisions at 
the highest and intermediary levels. 

It is the contention here that while the func- 
tions and power of the Central Committee have 
fluctuated throughout Soviet history, its mem- 
bership has at all times provided the highest 
political and social strata. Therefore a study of 
the national identity of this membership will be 
a study at the least of a representative sample 
of the Soviet elite and at best of its entire 
composition. 


Some Basic Statistics 


As might be expected, individuals of Great 
Russian origin form the absolute majority of 
the present Soviet elite. Together with the two 
other major Slavic Soviet nationalities— 
Ukrainians and Belorussians—they account for 
85 percent of the Central Committee elected by 
the 22nd Congress of the CPSU in October 
1961. The remaining 12 major nationalities 
which form the basic population of the non- 
Slavic republics have a Central Committee mem- 
bership of 12.3 percent. Of these the major na- 


TABLE I 


National Composition of the Soviet Population, the CPSU, and the Soviet Elite: 


1939-1961 
Central Committee of the CPSU, full and 
USSR CPSU alternate members—% of membership 
% of population % of membership 18thCC 19thCC 20thCC 22ndCC 
Nationality 1939 1959 1959 1939 1952 1956 1961 
Russian 58.4 54.5 63.0 66.9 71.5 yet 62.7 
Ukrainian 16.6 veri 14.5 Tie) 6.8 15.5 18.5 
Belorussian Sell 3.8 3.0 Og 133 2.8 3.4 
Uzbek 2.9 2.9 1.5 i Bee eo Te rea | 
Kazakh 1.8 Ee 1.5 —- 0.8 0.8 1.0 
Azerbaijanian 1.3 1.4 Le) 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.7 
Armenian 1 Tees vey 3.6 2.6 1.6 pee 
Georgian is 1.3 1.8 4.3 3.0 a 0.7 
Lithuanian 0.02 1.1 0.5 — 1S 12 1.0 
Moldavian 0.2 iba 0.3 — — 0.4 0.7 
Latvian 0.1 0.7 0.4 0.8 0.8 1.0 
Tadzhik 0.7 0.7 0.4 — 0.4 0.4 0.7 
Turkmen 0.5 0.5 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.7 
Estonian 0.1 0.5 0.3 — 0.8 0.8 1.0 
Kirgiz 0.5 0.5 0.3 — 0.4 0.4 0.7 
Others i oy es 10.3 8.9 12.9 6.8 4.8 3.9 
(of this Jews) 1.8 fal — 10.8 3.0 2.0 0.3 
Not known 1.4 0.8 — — 


Sources—On population of the USSR: Itogi Vsesoiuznoi perepisi naselenia 1959 goda, SSSR— 


Svodnoi tom, Gosstatizdat, Moscow, 1962, pp. 13, 


184-89; Bolshaia sovetskaia entsiklopedia, 1st edi- 


tion, supplementary volume—USSR, Moscow 1947, p. 61. On CPSU national composition: KPSS— 
Spravochnik, Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1963, p. 6. On composition of the Central Committee of the CPSU, 


see footnote 2. 
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tionalities from the Caucasus account for 3.1 
percent; the major nationalities of Middle Asia 
for 5.2 percent; the nationalities of the Baltic 
republics 3 percent and the Moldavians 1 per- 
cent. The remaining 2.9 percent is made up of 
individuals of 138 nationalities which provide 
the core of the population of the autonomous 
republics and provinces or, as in the case of the 
Poles and the Jews, are dispersed throughout 
the USSR. There are 28 nationalities in all 
represented on the Central Committee.? (See 
Table I.) 

How does the national composition of the 
Central Committee compare with that of the 
total Soviet population and of the CPSU mem- 
bership? Representation of both Great Russians 
and Ukrainians on the Central Committee is 
higher than their proportionate numbers in 
the total Soviet population. That of the former 
is relatively higher than that of the latter. How- 
ever, the Ukrainians are the only group in the 
elite who are also proportionately over-repre- 
sented (by 25 percent) in relation to their mem- 
bership in the CPSU, while the Russians in this 
regard are slightly under-represented. The 
Tatars fare worst of all the nationalities in 
elite representation; they make up 2.5 percent 
of the Soviet population, but only about 0.3 per- 
cent of the Central Committee membership. It 
is thus clear that the elite reflects the national- 
ity composition of the CPSU more clearly than 
it does that of the total Soviet population. 


at is a marked difference in the relative 
strength of Russian and non-Russian elite 
representation in the periods from 1939 to 1952 
and from 1952 to the present day. Between 1939 
and 1952 the relative strength of the Great Rus- 
sians increased considerably, while in the post- 
Stalin era this trend has been reversed. The 
increase in strength in the first period was 
achieved primarily by the rise in membership of 


2In tables I through IV and throughout this article, 
figures and statements concerning the nationality of 
members of the CPSU Central Committee are based 
primarily on official Soviet sources. It would be exces- 
sive if not indeed impossible to explain in each instance 
what sources were used and how calculations were ar- 
rived at. Following is a list of the chief sources on which 
the author relied: Deputaty Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR 
piatovo sozyva, Izdatelstvo Izvestia, Moscow, 1959; 
Deputaty Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR shestovo sozyva, 
Izdatelstvo Izvestia, Moscow, 1962; Bolshaia sovetskaia 
entsiklopedia, 2nd edition; Yezhegodnik BSE, 1958-63; 
Ukrainska radianska entsiklopedia, 1st edition; Sovet- 
skaia istoricheskaia entsiklopedia, 1st edition; Politiche- 
ski slovar, 2nd edition; Zapisnaia knizhka partiinovo 
aktivista, 1958-63; and numerous articles in central and 
republican Soviet newspapers. 


the Central Committee itself. With one excep- 
tion, all other nationality groups’ representa- 
tion did not decline in absolute numbers. The 
high point of relative Russian representation 
was reached shortly before Stalin’s death; at 
the 19th CPSU Congress in October 1952, only 
30 percent of the members of the Central Com- 
mittee were non-Russian. In each successive 
election since 1952, the relative weight of 
Russians in the Central Committee membership 
has declined by six percent. 

The decline of Russian influence has been the 
result, most of all, of the “Ukrainization” of the 
Central Committee. The number of Ukrainians 
on the Committee rose from 16 in 1952 to 39 in 
1956 and 59 in 1961—from 6.8 percent of the 
membership in 1952 to 15.5 percent in 1956 and 
18.5 percent in 1961. This expansion is par- 
ticularly striking in view of the de-Ukrainiza- 
tion that took place under Stalin. Relative 
Ukrainian representation on the Central Com- 
mittee fell from 7.9 percent in 1939 to 6.8 per- 
cent in 1952. 

The combined Russian-Ukrainian strength in 
the Central Committee has grown since 1952, 
as shown in the following table. 


TABLE IT 


Combined Russian-Ukrainian Membership 
in the Central Committee 


(% of total membership) 


1939 1952 1956 1961 
75.5 78.3 82.6 81.2 
Sources: See footnote 2. 


The Ukrainians have, therefore, risen to a posi- 
tion of influence not quite as high as that of 
the Russians, but decisively above that of all 
other nationality groups. Together these two 
groups dominate the elite to a greater degree 
today than they did under Stalin. 

The rise in Slavic domination was accompa- 
nied by a parallel decline in the representation 
of the non-Slavic nationalities. Table III shows 
that at no time in the post-Stalin era have they 
approached their relative strength of the period 
from 1939 to 1959. 

The general decline in the relative non- 
Slavie representation conceals, however, differ- 
ing trends among the various non-Slavic groups. 
First, the representation of the twelve major 
nationality groups which achieved Union-Re- 
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TasLE IIT 


Non-Slavic Representation 
in the Central Committee 


(% of total membership) 


1939 1952 1956 £1961 
Total non-Slavic 
Representation 22.9 oA 14.8 15.9 
Of this: 12 non- 
Slavic Union Re- 
public Nationalities 10.0 12.6 10.0 12.0 


Sources: See footnote 2. 


public status increased by about 25 percent be- 
tween 1939 and 1952. This was the result of the 
representation for the first time of the Baltic 
Republics, which at the time of the 1939 elec- 
tion had not been incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. In 1956 the relative gains in the repre- 
sentation of the major non-Slavic nationality 
groups were lost. But in the 1961 election their 
representation again approached the 1952 level. 
Between 1956 and 1961 both the relative 
strength and the absolute numbers of the major 
non-Slavic groups, with the exception of those 
from the Caucasus, increased. 

The Caucasus groups, in marked contrast, 
lost 50 percent of their relative strength be- 
tween 1952 and 1961. The most notable decline 
was that of the Georgians, whose representa- 
tion fell from 2.5 percent in 1939 to less than 
one percent in 1961. But even more significant 
is the decline in absolute numbers of both the 
Armenian and Georgian representation. In 
1939 the Georgians were represented by six 
Central Committee members, in 1952 by seven, 
in 1956 by three and in 1961 by two. 

The Jews are the only nationality whose rela- 
tive weight and absolute numbers in elite repre- 
sentation declined consistently in both the 
Stalinist and post-Stalin eras. The trend, 
started under Stalin, intensified under Khru- 
shchev. In 1939 the Jews were second only to 
the Russians on the Central Committee. Their 
10 percent representation was higher than that 
of the Ukrainians and Belorussians combined, 
or that of the combined groups from the Cau- 
casus. In the elections for the Central Com- 
mittee in 1952 there was a marked decline. If 
the number of Jews in the 1939 Central Com- 
mittee is taken as 100, the figure for 1952 would 
be 47; for 1956, 33; and for 1961, 7. In factyan 
the present Central Committee there is one Jew 
among its 330 members. 
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It is this almost total eclipse of Jewish repre- 
sentation, together with the reduced represen- 
tation of both Armenians and Georgians, that 
has paved the way for the rise of Slavic domina- 
tion of the Soviet elite. 

The nationality profile of the Soviet elite 
presented here is based on biographical identi- 
fication found in official Soviet sources. Very 
frequently, however, such identification is un- 
reliable. Soviet biographical sources do not dis- 
close the criteria on which their national identi- 
fication data are based; in most cases ethnic 
origin appears to be the deciding factor. Even 
if it is assumed that there is no official falsifica- 
tion for the sake of a more balanced nationality 
picture, it is doubtful whether ethnic origin is 
a sufficient basis for determining an individual’s 
national identity. It is questionable, for ex- 
ample, whether an individual defined by the 
official Soviet sources as Ukrainian, on the 
grounds that his parents were, is in fact 
Ukrainian, this must be judged not only from 
an objective standpoint—that is, on the basis of 
his ethnic origin, but also from a subjective 
standpoint—that is, in terms of his national 
allegiance, way of life, his “culture.” Official 
biographers may define his identity accurately 
according to ethnic criteria but they may easily 
disregard his subjective, “cultural” nationality. 
Thus many thoroughly “Russianized” Ukrain- 
ians or Estonians, identified according to ethnic 
criteria, differ little from ethnic Great Russians. 
The picture presented above may therefore need 
modification. 

The national status of some members of the 
Soviet elite invites analogy with the position of 
Russian experts in the satellite countries before 
the 20th CPSU Congress in 1956. Soviet emis- 
saries not only served as official advisers and 
experts, but where possible participated as 
citizens. This was particularly the case with 
the military. Top positions in the Polish army, 
navy and air force, for example, were held by 
Soviet officers who wore Polish uniforms, spoke 
Polish in public and stressed their alleged Polish 
origin. In some cases they were in fact of 
ethnic Polish origin, but had spent their adult 
lives in the USSR, generally serving in the 
Red Army, and had been thoroughly assimi- 
lated. The Polish population called them 
“Pelniacy Obowiazki Polaka,”—performing the 
duties of a Pole. Many non-Russian members of 
the Soviet elite appear similarly to be playing 
the role dictated by their official national 
identity. 

It would be simple to ascertain the subjective 
national status of the non-Russian members of 
the elite if data in depth were available. Per- 
sonal information, however, is lacking, and it 


is therefore necessary to rely on less direct and 
less precise evidence. But sufficient material 
is available to enable the presentation here of 
instances in which the stated minority national- 
ity status of individuals is probably without 
political significance. 

“Russianization” is especially pronounced in 
certain nationalities which are dispersed among 
the major groups and which enjoy no admin- 
istrative autonomy, particularly those whose 
ethnic origin lies outside the Soviet Union. 
Language is often a crucial mark of national 
self-identification among minorities exposed to 
the assimilation efforts of the majority popula- 
tion. Adoption of the language of the majority 
generally reflects a loss of minority self-identi- 
fication. The groups under discussion here 
differ in this respect from the major nationality 
groups with administrative autonomy; about 
87 percent of the Ukrainians, for example, about 
88 percent of the Belorussians and about 99 
percent of the Uzbeks regard their national 
language as their mother tongue. In contrast to 
this, about 50 percent of the Poles in the Soviet 
Union regard Russian, Ukrainian or Belorus- 
sian as their first language. Russian is the 
adopted language of more than 75 percent of 
the Finns there. These figures are supported by 
biographies of many members of the elite who 
come from minority backgrounds. 


Russians All ? 


Marshall Konstantin Rokossovski may serve 
as a representative example. It is clear that his 
father was a Pole, but it is less certain whether 
he was born in Poland. While he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Polish army from 1949 
to 1956, both he and Russian official sources 
stressed that he was born in Wola, a working- 
class district of Warsaw. In the 1958 edition 
of the Politicheski slovar, however, his place of 
birth is given as Veliki Luki, a city in Russia 
proper. It seems that he spent at least part of 
his youth in Poland, and that he spoke Polish. 
But from 1914 until the end of World War II 
he was in the army—first Tsarist, then Soviet— 
and did not set foot on Polish soil. He was edu- 
cated in a Russian military academy, was a 
member of the Russian Communist Party 
(from age 23 on), spoke only Russian, and was 
married to a Russian woman. Furthermore, be- 
fore 1949 there was no mention in the major 
official biographies of Rokossovski that he had 
any connection with Poland. In 1956, when as 
a result of the “Polish October” he returned to 
the Soviet Union, his nationality assumed a new 


significance. To pronounce him a Russian na- 
tional would have been to acknowledge the fact 
that Russians had been in command of the 
Polish army since 1949. Since 1956, therefore, 
official biographers have given his nationality 
as Polish. In the light of such a background, 
whatever his ethnic origin, it is misleading not 
to consider him Russian. 

A. Y. Vyshinski’s case is similar to Rokos- 
sovski’s. His father was a Polish notary public, 
a Roman Catholic, and allegedly had strong 
national feelings. His son, André, was born in 
Odessa and was sent to a gymnasium in Baku, 
from where he entered the Kiev University. At 
the age of 18, he joined the Kiev branch of the 
RSDRP, becoming a member of its Menskevik 
wing after the split of 1903. Expelled from the 
university for his revolutionary activities, he 
was sent back to Baku, where he was active in 
the party organization and during the 1905 
revolution spent six months in prison. In Baku 
he married a Russian girl, a teacher at the 
local high school. He was later permitted to 
return to Kiev to continue his law studies and 
in 1913 he graduated from the university. The 
years from 1913 to 1917 he spent in Moscow, 
writing in professional journals, teaching law, 
and from 1915 practicing as an attorney. Dur- 
ing this period he did not participate in politics. 
But with the February revolution Vyshinski 
again resumed activity in the Menshevik party. 
In 1920 he switched allegiance and joined the 
Bolsheviks. His postrevolutionary career as 
a prosecutor is well-known. He spent all his 
life among Russians, his political activity was 
among them, and in the light of his positions 
in the Soviet government and his zeal in pro- 
moting the national interest of the Soviet Union 
in its Stalinist version, he too should probably 
be regarded as Russian, not by ethnic origin 
but by adoption. 


ali; ‘“Russianization” of the elite members 


of the Baltic republics is in some respects simi- 
lar to that of those nationalities, such as the 
Poles or the Finns, which do not enjoy admin- 
istrative autonomy. Estonia, Lithuania and 
Latvia were only incorporated into the USSR 
in 1940, and while some of the top members of 
the Baltic Soviet elite are of Estonian, Lithua- 
nian or Latvian origin, most of them had been 
living in the Soviet Union prior to the absorp- 
tion of the Baltic states. V. I. Klauson, the 
Prime Minister of Estonia, and I. G. Kebin, the 
First Secretary of the Estonian Communist 
Party, are both of Estonian origin. But, like 
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Rokossovski and Vyshinski, they have both be- 
come thoroughly Russian. 

V. I. Klauson was not born in Estonia, but 
in the province of Leningrad, in a village about 
80 miles south of the city. Because of the re- 
gion’s proximity to Estonia, there have always 
been Estonians among its inhabitants. Born in 
1914, Klauson saw Estonia for the first time at 
the age of 27 when, from February to August 
of 1941, after the annexation of the Baltic coun- 
tries he served as chief mechanic in the con- 
struction of Estonian roads and highways. As 
a youth he went to Russian schools, graduated 
from a Russian road-building technicum, and 
entered the Russian Komsomol. Between the 
ages of 19 and 27 he was a technical leader and 
sector chief in the construction of highways, 
railroads, and bridges in Leningrad, Kazakh- 
stan, Chita and Murmansk provinces, and in 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. During the 
Second World War, after working in Estonia 
for only six months, he served in the Soviet 
army and entered the CPSU. It was only after 
1944, when he was 380 years old, that he worked 
continuously in his “native” country. 

I. G. Kebin’s background is even more 
markedly Russian. He was born of a peasant 
family in Estonia in 1905. But in 1910 his 
family moved to St. Petersburg, where at the 
age of 18 young Kebin entered the Komsomol 
and worked as a seasonal agricultural worker 
in the suburbs. He went to a party school in 
Leningrad, was chairman of a village Soviet for 
four years, and was then employed variously as 
a partkom secretary in a Leningrad factory, 
raikom instructor in Leningrad, the head of an 
Agitprop department in the Omsk province in 
Siberia and finally, after graduating from the 
Institute of Red Professors, as a senior lecturer 
in Marxism-Leninism in the Moscow Oil Insti- 
tute from 1938 to 1941. From 1941 on, except 
for a brief period during the war, Kebin has 
uninterruptedly occupied high positions in the 
Estonian CP and since March 1950 has been 
First Secretary of its Central Committee. 

It is worth adding that Kebin’s first name 
is the very Russian name Ivan. He was probably 
known by this name from the age of five, when 
he moved with his family to St. Petersburg. In 
the last few years official biographies in Soviet 
Estonian newspapers have attempted to empha- 
size his Estonian origin by adding the Estonian 
name Johannes. But whatever his name, ac- 
cording to one writer, Kebin is “now so assimi- 
lated that he speaks Russian without an Esto- 
nian accent but Estonian with a very strong 
Russian accent.” ’ 


5 Ost-Europa (Stuttgart), No. 2, 1956, p. 116. 
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Instances of misleading identification are not, 
moreover, found exclusively among minority 
groups. They are also found among the major 
non-Russian nationalities, notably the Ukrain- 
ians and Belorussians. S. D. Ignatiev is an 
example. Ignatiev’s Ukrainian origin is cited 
in the 1959 edition of the Supreme Soviet’s 
biographical dictionary. He was indeed born in 
the village of Karlovka in the Kirovograd raion 
of Kirovograd province, some 200 miles south- 
east of Kiev in the Ukraine. Villages in this area 
were predominantly Ukrainian at that time, and 
Ignatiev’s father was a poor peasant. But when 
Ignatiev was eight years old, his father for eco- 
nomic reasons moved to the town of Termez in 
Uzbekistan, and Ignatiev never again spent any 
significant length of time in the Ukraine. He 
entered the Komsomol and the Communist 
Party in Middle Asia, and he worked in a fac- 
tory and on the railroad and later in Cheka, in 
the Komsomol and in the trade unions in 
Turkestan. He attended the All-Union Indus- 
trial Academy in Moscow from 1931 to 1937. 
After the 19387 purges he rose to become a 
prominent party worker; in 1939 at the 18th 
Congress of the CPSU he was elected a member 
of the Revision Committee, and from 1952 to 
1961 was a full member of the Central Com- . 
mittee. During all this time he held high posi- 
tions in Moscow, Belorussia, Uzzekistan, the 
Bashkir ASSR, the Ruryat-Mongol ASSR, and 
the Tartar ASSR—but never in the Ukraine. 

Further, except for short periods when he 
served in an administrative capacity for the 
Central Committee in Moscow and as national 
Minister of State Security from December 1951 
to March 1958, his whole career was directed 
towards the “Russianization” and centralization 
of control of the minority areas in the RSFSR, 
the republics of Middle Asia and Belorussia. 
Both under Stalin and under Khrushchev he 
was one of the foremost agents of the national 
Russianization drive. While serving in the non- 
Russian areas he acquired some knowledge of 
the languages of Middle Asia, but there is no 
evidence to show that he retained from his 
childhood days any proficiency in Ukrainian. 

It is not the contention here that information 
about various representatives of national 
minorities is any substitute for the knowledge 
about their national feelings and allegiance. 
An individual with a career such as those dis- 
cussed above may well, of course, resist the 
pressure of assimilation and retain his own na- 
tional allegiance, especially in moments of 
crisis. The point is that national allegiance is 
less a matter of ethnic origin than of environ- 
ment in the formative years, of education and 
of indoctrination. It is impossible to establish 


even approximately what proportion of the non- 
Russian elite should be regarded as such from 
the subjective as well as the objective point of 
view. The extent of Russian predominance 
established on objective data should probably 
be regarded as the minimal variant and the 
extent of non-Russian participation as the 
maximal variant of the relation between the two 
in the Soviet elite. 


The Rise of Ukrainians 


Since the death of Stalin, the Ukrainians have 
been the chief beneficiaries of changes in the 
national composition of the Soviet elite. It is 
therefore important to examine this phe- 
nomenon more closely. The first question to be 
answered is, to what extent can it be explained 
in terms either of deliberate policy or of leader- 
ship politics? It seems that the easier access 
of Ukrainians to elite positions is at least partly 
a matter of policy. The Ukraine is the second 
most important territory of the Soviet Union. 
It is more highly developed and more diversified 
than any other area of equal size or population, 
and it supplies a high percentage of key in- 
dustrial and agricultural products. Ukrainians 
are not only the second largest nationality group 
in the Union, but the only group which can 
challenge Russian domination in the higher 
social and political strata in politically mean- 
ingful numbers. Moreover, the proximity of the 
Ukrainian language, cultural tradition, ethnic 
origin and characteristics make such a challenge 
less conspicuous and therefore more acceptable 
to the Russians. True, this was not the way in 
which Stalin viewed this challenge: Very likely 
the very size and cohesiveness of the Ukrainians 
made him regard them as one of the most 
dangerous of all the nationality groups in the 
Soviet Union. So much did Stalin fear them 
that he always made sure to have a non- 


Ukrainian occupy the top positions in that re- 
public (Postyshev, Khrushchev, Kaganovich, 
Melnikov) —in contradistinction to other Union 
Republics, where native officials were at least 
officially in charge. No doubt such discrimina- 
tory policies created powerful resentment 
among the Ukrainian population at large. 

With the disappearance of Stalinist terror, 
however, and with the regime’s efforts to re- 
dress some of the most glaring injustices of the 
late dictator’s nationality policy, it was almost 
inevitable that the position of the Ukrainians 
would rapidly improve. Indeed, there is politi- 
cal logic in the assumption that the safest and 
most profitable means of achieving a stable 
nationality balance would be to raise the 
Ukrainians to a kind of elite partnership with 
the Russians. 


A he is, however, a non-policy factor to be 


considered here. Nikita Sergeievich Khru- 
shchev, who assumed the Soviet leadership 
shortly after Stalin’s death, had spent the major 
part of his previous career in the Ukraine— 
from 1938 when he was elected First Secretary 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party, until 1949 
when he was transferred to Moscow. There is 
no doubt that past connections and proven 
loyalty were of high importance in Khrushchev’s 
bid for Stalin’s succession. During the period 
of collective leadership and the delicate equi- 
librium immediately following Stalin’s death, 
the amount of support among the elite member- 
ship that any contender could muster was of 
crucial importance. The price to be paid for 
securing loyalty through fear, as under Stalin’s 
regime, has since that time been considered too 
high. Therefore even after Khrushchev had 
established his own position beyond doubt, his 
comparatively limited and pragmatic power 
put a high premium on personal loyalty and 
support. 


TABLE IV 


Past Connections of Present Elite Members with Khrushchev 


(% of total CC membership) 


Direct Indirect Probability 
subordination subordination ot some contact No or slight 
(2 (3) 142+43 connection 
Ukrainians 34.5 13.8 19.0 67.3 82.7 
Non-Ukrainians 10.0 25 Ve) 14.2 85.8 


Sources: See footnote 2. 
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It is thus at least possible that personal con- 
nections have played an even greater part in 
the rise of Ukrainians than have policy con- 
siderations. A detailed and accurate analysis of 
elite cliques is impossible within the confines of 
this article, but a simple examination of the 
present Ukrainian membership reveals a high 
degree of past personal connections with Khru- 
shchev. In Table IV each member of the elite 
is assigned to one of four categories according 
to his connections with Khrushchev prior to 
Stalin’s death. The distribution among the four 
groups of Ukrainians is then compared with 
non-Ukrainian members. 

As the table shows, more than one-third of 
the Ukrainians were directly subordinate to 
Khrushchev before he became First Secretary 
of the CPSU; while more than two-thirds had 
had some connection with him. The incidence 
of past association among non-Ukrainians is 
five times lower. Ukrainians, who comprise 
18.5 percent of the present elite, make up 50 
percent of all elite members who have discerni- 
ble connections with Khrushchev during the 
Stalin era. 

If it is true that the present Ukrainian 
ascendancy can be explained largely in terms 
of leadership politics, then important conclu- 
sions are suggested for the succession struggle 
which is likely to take place following Khru- 
shchev’s death. 

First of all, whatever the power of individual 
Ukrainians, and however strong their cohesion 
as a group, it is highly improbable that a 
Ukrainian could attain the Supreme Soviet 
leadership. The present Ukrainian position is 
a reflection of Khrushchev’s personal power, 
and without him the Ukrainians are heavily 
outweighed by the Russians. If they give sup- 
port to the right man in the succession struggle, 
their position may change little, though their in- 
fluence would probably be less pronounced. But 
if they make a wrong choice, their power is 
likely to decline considerably for a long time 
to come. There is also the possibility, which 
cannot at present be proved one way or the 
other, that their position under Khrushchev 
may have created some dissatisfaction among 
other members of the elite, and that a change 


in leadership at the top may be the signal for 
redressing the balance at the expense-of the 
Ukrainians. 


ay national profile presented here stresses 
quantitative data. It indicates some of the 
limits of the representation of nationality 
groups in the Soviet elite, but it does not ac- 
curately reflect the qualitative picture of power 
distribution. To provide such a qualitative pic- 
ture one would have to determine, for example, 
to what extent elite members are restricted to 
activities in their own national environment 
and to what extent they circulate freely 
throughout the country. One would have to 
examine the distribution of the nationalities 
between the central authority in Moscow and 
the local power structures. And finally, one 
would have to answer the question as to whether 
non-Russians are relegated to second and third 
rank positions in the elite, leaving the higher 
posts to the Russians. 

These qualitative measurements would show 
that except for the Ukrainians the representa- 
tion of non-Russian nationalities in the central 
party and government establishment in Moscow 
has clearly declined during the post-Stalin 
decade. The absolute number of non-Russian 
Central Committee members with positions in 
Moscow is today about one half of what it was 
in 1952 (again excepting Ukrainians). Non- 
Russians have improved their position in their 
national power structures, but their access to 
positions in other areas, especially Moscow, is 
relatively more difficult under Khrushchev than 
it was under Stalin. 

The qualitative picture reveals a Russian pre- 
dominance greater than that implied by quanti- 
tative measurements alone. It shows a rela- 
tively strong Ukrainian position, and an almost 
total absence of other nationalities in the power 
structures not restricted to local and national 
autonomy. In the USSR under the present 
regime, it is Great Russians, with the help of a 
number of Ukrainians with personal ties to 
Khrushchev, who hold the ultimate responsibil- 
ity for all-Union decisions and their implemen- 
tation. 
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NONCOMMUNIST AREAS 


Singapore's 
Communist Fronts 


By J. M. van der Kroef 


n a television broadcast on November 3, 
1963, Malaysia’s Minister of Internal Security, 
Dato Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rahman, named 
Singapore’s Barisan Sosialis (Socialist Organi- 
zation) as the “principal political party which 
the Communists use for their united front ac- 
tivities’ in Singapore and added that “there 
has also been heavy Communist infiltration 
into the labor movement, Nanyang University, 
and certain schools.” Alluding to recent ar- 
rests by the Malaysian government of “sub- 
versive elements” in both the Barisan Sosialis 
and Nanyang University, Dato Ismail declared 
that Communist activity had suffered a “‘tem- 
porary setback,” but that ‘a well-established 
network of underground cadres exists in Singa- 
pore.”’? 


1The Straits Times (Kuala Lumpur and Singapore), 
Nov. 4, 1963. 


Presently on the faculty of the University of Bridge- 
port (Bridgeport, Conn.), Professor van der Kroef 
is the author of The Communist Party of Indonesia, 
to be published shortly by the University of British 
Columbia Publications Center, Vancouver, Canada. 
Research for the present article was performed 
while the author was Visiting Professor at Nanying 
University, Singapore, June-November 1963. 


The Minister’s address, which was in the 
nature of a year-end summary of internal 
security conditions in Malaysia, affords a con- 
venient starting point for a survey of Com- 
munist front activity in the Singapore area 
and its implications for the rest of the country 
as well as for Malaysia’s neighbors. Singapore’s 
great importance as a member state of the new 
Malaysian Federation (though retaining con- 
siderable autonomy), as the Federation’s prin- 
cipal commercial entrepot and the site of major 
British and Commonwealth military establish- 
ments in the strategic heart of Southeast Asia, 
clearly warrants such an examination. 


Communist activity in Singapore after World 
War II was originally designed as an extension 
of the guerrilla warfare waged by the Com- 
munists in the jungles of the Malayan main- 
land during the so-called “Emergency” (1948- 
55). The Malayan Communist Party (MCP) 
had extensively penetrated the Chinese work- 
ing-class population of Singapore, but effective 
government measures taken at the outbreak of 
the Emergency—including the formal proscrip- 
tion of the MCP and other left-wing organiza- 
tions and periodic arrests of their leaders— 
nipped any planned Communist insurrection in 
Singapore in the bud. Also, the physical char- 
acteristics of the island, which is largely built 
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up, has good communications even in the rural 
sections, and is without jungles for rebels to 
hide in, would have made effective guerrilla 
resistance impossible. 


Infiltration of the Left 


After the Communists had accepted defeat in 
the Malayan jungles in 1955, the underground 
MCP in the Singapore area, according to a local 
government report in 1957, began concentrat- 
ing on “the formation of a Communist-con- 
trolled United Front, with the appearance of 
being led by the workers and supported by other 
groups, such as students, farmers, women and 
‘cultural’ groups.” ? Promptly exploiting the op- 
portunities created by the new Rendel Constitu- 
tion, which transferred authority over Singa- 
pore to an elected government and thus brought 
about a quickening of local political life, the 
MCP infiltrated the newly-formed Political 
Action Party (PAP) and obtained key posts 
in the Singapore Factory and Shopworkers’ 
Union. It also began to manipulate the Stu- 
dents’ Union of the Singapore Chinese Middle 
School (7.e., secondary school) by skillfully play- 
ing upon the cultural chauvinism of the local 
Chinese community, its resentment against 
alleged discrimination in political and economic 
life, and its fears for its future position. Peas- 
ant smallholders, market gardeners, and villag- 
ers in the predominantly rural Jurong and Choa 
Chu Kang districts of Singapore island were 
organized in a ‘‘Farmers’ Association,” the pre- 
cursor of the Rural Residents’ and Country 
People’s Associations, which later became no- 
torious as Communist-front organizations. 

Under Lim Chin Siong, the MCP’s principal 
front leader as Secretary-General of the Fac- 
tory and Shopworkers’ Union, Communist- 
inspired agitation immediately went into high 
gear. However, the ensuing labor strikes and 
student riots at the Chinese Middle School dur- 
ing 1955-56 only led to further repressive gov- 
ernment measures, including the arrest of Lim 
and other MCP cadres in the PAP, and a slow- 
down of the process of expanding self-govern- 
ment for Singapore. Inevitably the non-Com- 
munist leaders of the PAP began gradually to 
dissociate themselves from their Communist 
colleagues, but the latter continued to look upon 
the PAP as their principal political instrument. 
The government’s subsequent dissolution of the 


*The Communist Threat in Singapore (Sessional 
Paper No. Cmd. 33 of 1957, Singapore Legislative As- 
sembly), Singapore, Government Printing Office, UE We 
Dae 
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Factory and Shopworkers’ Union because of 
“political activity contrary to the organization’s 
announced objectives” only led in 1957 to MCP 
infiltration of another union, the National Union 
of General Workers, and Communist exploita- 
tion of local Chinese chauvinism meanwhile was 
instrumental in bringing into being a new fount 
of Chinese Marxist radicalism in Singapore, 
i.e., Nanyang University, officially opened in 
March 1956. 

However, the Singapore political Left and 
its affiliated labor organizations showed an in- 
creasingly marked tendency to become polarized 
along pro- and anti-Communist lines, even 
though the MCP, as late as March 1958, made 
overtures to Lee Kuan Yew, the PAP’s rising 
young labor leader (and subsequently premier 
of Singapore) in an attempt—as Lee has put 
it—to establish “cooperation between the Com- 
munists and non-Communists in the PAP.’ ? 
Lee dexterously fought shy of either formally 
acknowledging or repudiating the Communist 
offer of cooperation until after the 1959 Singa- 
pore elections, in which the PAP—unquestion- 
ably with the backing of the underground MCP 
and the fellow-traveling unions—scored a re- 
sounding victory, winning in 43 of the 51 con- 
stituencies of the Singapore Legislative Assem- 
bly. Lee had, however, announced during the 
election campaign that his party, if it won, 
would assume office only if the British colonial 
government released Lim Chin Siong and other 
Communist-front leaders arrested in 1956. On 
June 4, 1959, Lim and seven of his associates, 
virtually the high command of the underground 
MCP in Singapore, stepped out of Changi jail, 
and fears that Singapore might become the 
Cuba of Asia mounted rapidly. 


The Communists and the PAP 


It soon appeared, however, that these fears 
were exaggerated. In the introduction to an 
account of his political career, Lee Kuan Yew 
refers to himself and his colleagues in the PAP 
as “one of the few groups that have worked in 
a united front with the Malayan Communist 
Party and have not been absorbed.” * Certainly 
by the end of 1959 Premier Lee and his asso- 
ciates, mostly English-educated Chinese intel- 
lectuals, had become convinced—quite apart 
from ideological considerations—that Britain 
would never agree to complete independence so 


‘Lee Kuan Yew, The Battle for Merger, Singapore, 
Government Printing Office, 1961, p. 34. 
4 Ibid., p. 1. 


long as there was any real threat of Singapore’s 
becoming an outpost of Peking in the South 
China Sea. 

Although Lim Chin Siong quickly reestab- 
lished his hold over most of the Singapore labor 
movement, and Nanyang University began de- 
livering its first graduates as new blood for the 
leadership of the radical Left on the island, Lee 
seized the opportunity to capitalize the appear- 
ance of a new dynamic in the political situation, 
i.e., the proposed merger of Singapore with 
Malaya as a prelude to independence, a program 
which Lee heartily endorsed. At the same time 
he raised no protest against further repressive 
measures aimed at the more blatant Communist- 
front trade unions, seeking to place the respon- 
sibility for these acts on the Internal Security 
Council, viewed by the radical Left as a symbol 
of British ‘colonial repression.” ® Leftist re- 
sentment over an alleged Lee “sellout” to the 
British mounted and at one point even threat- 
ened the continuation of his government. But 
the MCP’s Lim Chin Siong, possibly believing 
that Lee’s complacency was merely a tactic de- 
signed to induce the British Colonial Office to 
grant the island complete independence, and 
convinced in any case that the MCP under- 
ground could not at this time afford a rupture 
with the principal party of the Left, which not 
only controlled the government but also pro- 
vided an invaluable political haven for the Com- 
munists, continued to support the Lee regime. 

Nevertheless, the breach between the Com- 
munists and the non- and anti-Communists 
widened steadily. In April 1961, the Lee gov- 
ernment lost an important by-election in the 
Hong Lim constituency to Ong Eng Guan, 
former mayor of Singapore and a onetime PAP 
stalwart. Ong, though not a member of the 
MCP underground, had managed to win the 
support of a sizable segment of the dissatisfied 
radical left-wing elements in the PAP and was 
waging a determined campaign to overturn Lee. 
However, Lim Chin Siong and his MCP activ- 
ists, recognizing that Ong was not one of their 
own, were not prepared to side with him and 
instead hoped to drive the PAP into a more 
radical position behind Lee. In June 1961 Lim 
demanded that the PAP, during forthcoming 
constitutional talks in London, urge the aboli- 
tion of the Internal Security Council and insist 


5 The Internal Security Council, established in 1957, 
had three British and three Singapore members, with 
a seventh member from Malaya having the decisive vote. 
From 1957 until Singapore became part of the Malay- 
sian Federation on September 16, 1963, the Council 
ordered all political arrests on the island, including 
preventive arrests under the Preservation of Public 
Security Ordinance and related measures. 


on greater freedom of action for the trade un- 
ions, on the release of recently arrested political 
prisoners, and on more freedom for the press. 
Lee Kuan Yew, Toh Chin Chye and other non- 
Communist PAP leaders refused, however, to 
depart from the principle of first obtaining inde- 
pendence for Singapore through merger with 
Malaya, regarding Lim’s demands as designed 
to provoke Britain into postponing independ- 
ence so that the Communists would have a pre- 
text for renewing a militant ‘anti-colonial 
struggle.” 


New Front: The Barisan Sosialis 


Despite Lim’s stand, it should be noted that 
the Singapore-Malaya merger as such also had 
strong Communist approval because the MCP 
calculated that a “straight union” of the two 
areas, on a one-man one-vote basis, would pro- 
duce a Chinese racial preponderance which it 
could exploit effectively. Even after Lim and 
his associates formally broke with the PAP in 
July 1961 and affiliated themselves with a 
newly-formed political front, the Barisan So- 
sialis, the Communists continued to call for sup- 
port of a “democratic merger,” based on a 
“union of nationalities” with full racial equality 
and free from any vestige of colonial influence.*® 
Lee and the PAP, on the other hand, were quite 
prepared to defer to traditional Malay fears of 
Chinese domination and endorsed a merger 
without proportional representation and wide 
areas of local autonomy. After the formation 
of Malaysia, Barisan spokesmen kept on refer- 
ring to “Malaya” (i.e., a unification of Singa- 
pore and the original Malay Federation), cau- 
tiously implying this to be the only legitimate 
objective of national development and thus ex- 
cluding the Borneo territories, which the Bari- 
san held were entitled to their own separate in- 
dependence and sovereignty. 

With the defection of the Communists from 
its ranks, the PAP lost 13 of its deputies in the 
Singapore Legislative Assembly. The latter 
identified themselves with the Barisan Sosialis 
and thus joined the opposition; but the breach 
did not prove as calamitous for the Lee govern- 
ment and the hard core of its PAP followers as 
had been expected. This was largely attributable 


6 See Lim Chin Siong et. al., Tan Chien Sian Chu Do 
Chien Di Yen Yu (The Objective of the Present Consti- 
tutional Struggle), Singapore, Barisan Sosialis Publica- 
tion Committee, 1961, pp. 18-19, 21. This volume con- 
tains addresses by Lim Chin Siong, Lee Siew Choh, and 
other Barisan Sosialis leaders delivered at a trade union 
symposium in Singapore in August 1961. 
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to the fact that by the time the break occurred, 
the idea of a “merger” of Singapore and Malaya 
had already been overshadowed by the concept 
of a yet larger unity of British dependencies in 
Southeast Asia. On May 27, 1961, Malayan 
Premier Tunku Abdul Rahman, speaking in 
Singapore, had broached the possibility of 
bringing not just Singapore, but also North 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, “closer together 
in political and economic cooperation’ with 
Malaya. 

The PAP immediately espoused the idea. 
“With merger,” Lee pointed out, “Communist 
strength which is scattered in little concen- 
trated pockets in Singapore and in places like 
Penang will be diluted in a bigger nationalist 
whole. With Malaysia Communist strength will 
be diluted even more.” * But whatever the mo- 
tivation of Lee’s stand, the general support of 
the Malaysia concept by a wide spectrum of 
political opinion in Singapore, as well as the 
cautious amenability of Whitehall to the pro- 
posal, served to bolster the Lee government to 
a position of new strength. On the other hand, 
communism in Singapore, working through its 
principal political front, the Barisan Sosialis, 
was henceforth to have but one major objective: 
to defeat the creation of Malaysia. 


Opposition to Malaysia 


In this campaign of opposition during 1962- 
63, the Barisan and its Communist allies tried 
a number of different tactics. The Barisan’s 
principal publication continued to voice support 
for a truly “democratic merger” of Singapore 
and Malaya “based on equal citizenship rights 
for all our citizens and on proportional repre- 
sentation’’—that is to say, a merger in which 
the MCP could hope to come to power through 
the numerical strength, economic preponder- 
ance, and greater political consciousness of the 
Chinese. (Malaya and Singapore combined have 
a total population of about 9 million, of whom 
about 4.5 million are Chinese, 3.8 million Ma- 
lays, and the remainder Indians and lesser 
groups.) At the same time, the party organs 
sought to create the impression that there was 
little or no support for the Malaysia idea in the 
Borneo territories **-a claim that was seem- 
ingly supported by the outbreak of the abortive 
revolt in Brunei in December 1962, by the 


7 Lee Kuan Yew, op. cit., p. 96. 

8 H.g., see “Democracy in Danger” and “Opposition 
Pressure Mounts,” in the Barisan biweekly Plebeian 
(Singapore), April 18, 1962, pp. 1, 4. 
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emergence of A. M. Azahari and his Indonesian- 
supported “Unitary Government of North Bor- 
neo” movement in the adjacent border areas of 
Sabah (North Borneo) and Sarawak, and by 
the opposition to Malaysia voiced by the Com- 
munist-infiltrated, and largely Chinese, Sara- 
wak United People’s Party (SUPP). Lee Kuan 
Yew accused the Barisan of maintaining liaison 
with both the Azahari movement and the 
SURRS 

Early in 1963, the Barisan tersely formulated 
its opposition to the Malaysia plan in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


1) The British are imperialists pure and sim- 
ple. The Malaysia plan is meant to protect 
British interests in the region. 

2) The Federation (of Malaya) plays the part 
of neo-colonialists, and wants to preserve and 
protect the interests of the feudalists as well as 
the interests of the British. Lee Kuan Yew has 
talked often enough about the communal arith- 
metic of Malaysia. 

3) The PAP is only the collaborator, hand- 
maiden, lackey and stooge of the British. It 
plays a selfish game and hopes that repressive 
action against the strong opposition will allow 
the PAP an opportunity to cling to power. Fat 
hopes! 1° 


It became increasingly evident, however— 
first in the Singapore referendum of September 
1962, and in the subsequent loca! elections in 
Sabah and Sarawak—that the Malaysia idea en- 
joyed the backing of a substantial majority of 
the populations concerned. Consequently, the 
Barisan shifted to a new tack and began seek- 
ing outside support. In March 1963, Chairman 
Lee Siew Choh journeyed to London and at- 
tended a meeting of the “Movement for Colonial 
Freedom,” at the conclusion of which several 
Labor Party MP’s reportedly expressed sym- 
pathy for the Barisan’s struggle. Two months 
later a delegation of three Laborite MP’s headed 
by Fenner Brockway, chairman of the “Move- 


® On Azahari’s rebellion and the role of the SUPP, see 
the author’s “Indonesia, Malaya, and the North Borneo 
Crisis,” Asian Survey (University of California), April 
1963, pp. 173-81; and “Communism and Chinese Com- 
munalism in Sarawak,” forthcoming in The China 
Quarterly (London), Oct.-Dec. 1964. On Lim Chin 
Siong’s and the Barisan’s contacts with the Sarawak 
Communist underground and (via the MCP and its 
Malayan front, the Party Rakyat) with the Indonesian 
Communists and the Azahari movement, see Lee Kuan 
Yew, op. cit., pp. 94-5, and The Straits Times, Feb. 4 
and March 18, 1963. 

10“Why Arrests?”, Plebeian Express (Singapore), 
March 1, 1963. (This small mimeographed biweekly 
succeeded the Barisan’s principal organ, Plebeian, which 
ceased publication early in 1963.) 


ment for Colonial Freedom,” visited Singapore 
and was presented with a lengthy memorandum 
setting forth the Barisan position. The memo- 
randum took particular exception to the special 
status of Singapore citizens and the restric- 
tions placed on them under the proposed Ma- 
laysian constitution, as well as to the non- 
application of the principle of proportional 
representation to the lower house of the pro- 
jected Malaysian parliament, which would re- 
sult in Singapore’s obtaining only 15 seats for 
a population of about 1.7 million, while Sara- 
wak, with half as many people, would have 24, 
and Sabah, with only a quarter as many, would 
have 16.11. Brockway subsequently urged his 
party to oppose the formation of Malaysia since 
it did not spring from “any expressed wish of 
the peoples.” 

On June 6, 1963, Barisan Chairman Lee 
Siew Choh sought further outside backing by 
cabling “an urgent cry for justice’ to the For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference of Indonesia, Malaya 
and the Philippines, then in progress in Manila. 
The appeal protested the creation of a “neo- 
colonialist Malaysia” and urged that before 
Malaysia was formed there should be a “genu- 
ine” ascertainment of ‘the wishes of the people” 
in Singapore in accordance with United Nations 
provisions.’2 On July 2, 1963, Lee Siew Choh 
also cabled the UN “Committee of Twenty-Four 
on Colonialism,” again demanding a “genuine 
plebiscite” in Singapore and charging that “the 
United Kingdom government intends to hand 
sovereignty over Singapore to the Federation of 
Malaya government in the neo-colonialist Ma- 
laysia plan.” * 

A final agreement on the establishment of 
Malaysia was nevertheless concluded at the Lon- 
don conference in July, and in the ensuing 
months leading up to the elections of September 
1963 the Barisan kept hammering away on the 
theme of a “sellout”? by Premier Lee Kuan Yew. 
The reduction of Singapore to a status of fiscal 
dependency on the central Malaysian govern- 
ment, the agreement to hand over 40 percent of 
its revenues to Kuala Lumpur, and the gradual 
surrender of Singapore’s free-port status as 


11 Memorandum on Malaysia to the Three Labour 
MPs from the Barisan _Sosialis and the Party Rakyat 
(mimeo.), Singapore, May 25, 1963. Concerning the 
special status of, and restrictions on, Singapore citizens, 
see Malaysia: Agreement Concluded Between the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, the Federation of Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak 
and Singapore, Cmd. 22 of 1963, Singapore, Government 
Printing Office, 1963. ; vt 

12 Press statement issued by the Barisan Sosialis, 
June 7, 1963. ware 

13 Press statement issued by the Barisan Sosialis, 
July 2, 1963. 


the Malaysian “common market’’ arrangement 
took effect were all criticized over and over 
again in Barisan publications, which also re- 
iterated the usual charges that Malaysia would 
reduce Singapore citizens to “second-class” 
status, that the local population would be griev- 
ously underrepresented in the central parlia- 
ment because of the absence of proportional 
representation, and that the excessive powers 
given to the central government would enable 
it to nullify Singapore’s autonomous rights at 
any time." 


Exploitation of Racialism 


As the self-proclaimed advocate of ““demo- 
cratic unity,” the Barisan never once openly 
raised the explosive issue of communal divisive- 
ness between the Chinese and other population 
groups. Nevertheless, in portraying the Ma- 
laysia agreement as essentially directed against 
Singapore and as an attempt to quarantine its 
“nrogressive”’ political forces, the Barisan 
clearly sought to capitalize on the growing an- 
tithesis between Chinese radicalism and Malay 
conservatism, evident throughout Malaysia, and 
hence, indirectly, on the ancient communal con- 
flict between the two groups. At the same time, 
in its appeal directed particularly to the younger 
Chinese elements, many of them conditioned by 
the cultural chauvinism of the Chinese middle 
schools and of Nanyang University, it at- 
tempted to accentuate these communal differ- 
ences even further. 

Thus, throughout its campaign, the Barisan 
sought to exploit the complex pattern of senti- 
ment and conviction of the Singapore Chinese: 
their cultural pride and desire to retain their 
cultural identity; their fears of discrimination 
and repression in a politically “quarantined” 
Singapore; their sympathy and respect for 
China’s new great-power status, even if under 
a Communist regime, and their appreciation 
of Peking’s recognition—indeed, propagation— 
of China’s ancient cultural grandeur ; their con- 
cern for and continuing identification with rela- 
tives in mainland China, whose Communist gov- 
ernment was openly hostile to the Malaysia 
idea; and finally, their indulgence toward stu- 
dent radicalism in Singapore’s Chinese schools, 
particularly when the radicalism seemed di- 
rected against the British colonial regime or, 


14 E.g., see “Lee Kuan Yew Sells Singapore in Install- 
ments,” Plebeian Express, July 1, 19685 pp; 1343) acts 
of the Sellout in London,” ibid., July 14, 19638, pp. 1, 6; 
and “Exposé of the Malaysia Agreement,” ibid., Aug. 19, 
1963, pp. 4-8. 
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after September 16, 1963, against the central 
Malaysian government in distant Kuala Lum- 
pur. 

The Barisan also proved itself adept in using 
various agitational tactics to win popular sym- 
pathy. Early in 1963 it made an issue of the 
difficulties it was experiencing in getting its 
materials published, charging the Lee govern- 
ment with applying “pressure” on Singapore 
printers not to handle Barisan publications. 
Later the party came out with repeated accusa- 
tions that the government had refused it per- 
mission to stage rallies and ‘mass protest” 
meetings. Between July and September, while 
Premier Lee was making a series of pre-election 
speeches in every Singapore constituency, the 
party employed the tactic of organizing small 
groups of Chinese middle-school youngsters to 
hoot and heckle him. In April 1963, the arrest 
of numerous Barisan and other front leaders 
provided the party with an excuse for new “pro- 
test” demonstrations, during one of which, as 
reported by the party newspaper, Plebeian Ex- 
press, “nearly 100 families of detainees stormed 
into the Prime Minister’s office to protest 
against the cruel and inhuman treatment of the 
detainees.” 1° The government responded by 
arresting twelve other Barisan leaders, includ- 
ing Chairman Lee Siew Choh, on charges of 
attempting to “overawe the government” by a 
show of force, and the ensuing trial was 
promptly utilized by the party as another public 
forum. Although charges against two of the 
arrested leaders had already been dropped and 
Lee Siew Choh and one other were acquitted 
by the court, the remaining eight accused were 
given seven-week jail sentences—enough to re- 
fuel the party’s charges that Singapore had 
become a “police state.” 


Nanyang University 


As the September 1963 elections approached, 
the Barisan drew additional strength from the 
Nanyang University Students’ Union (NUSU). 
By mid-1963, the university had a faculty of 
146 and a student body of 2,537, the latter 
mostly graduates of Chinese middle schools. 
With their limited training in English and an 
education often inferior to that provided in the 
government institutions, graduates of Singa- 
pore’s Chinese schools have long faced special 
employment obstacles, and Communist efforts 
to capitalize on their frustration go back to 
before World War II. Among Nanyang’s found- 
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ers were the rubber magnate Tan Lark Sye, who 
presumably has had a considerable interest in 
business dealings with Peking, and other Chi- 
nese financiers motivated by a combination of 
Chinese cultural pride and a conviction of Pe- 
king’s eventual hegemony in Southeast Asia. 
Since the university’s establishment, govern- 
ment committees of inquiry have repeatedly 
criticized its operations, and Nanyang’s degrees 
have not been recognized by the regular state 
universities in Singapore and Kuala: Lumpur. 
The resulting bitterness has tended to augment 
the radicalism of Nanyang’s students, to whom 
British influence—whether in education or in a 
political construct like the new Malaysia—is 
anathema, and who have therefore been ready 
allies of the Barisan.'® 

Through the NUSU and Nanyang’s Guild of 
Graduates, the Barisan and hence the MCP 
underground came to command the support of 
hundreds of youthful enthusiasts—many of 
them already working as teachers in private 
schools, as petty officials, or as shop assistants 
—who could direct various front organizations. 
Of these fronts mention has already been made 
of the Singapore Rural Residents’ Association 
and the Singapore Country People’s Associa- 
tion, both active in the rural Jurong district 
(where Nanyang University is located), in 
Choa Chu Kang and Sembawang districts, and 
the adjacent village areas. These organizations 
have sought to mobilize the country folk of 
Singapore, who until recent years frequently 
lacked urban amenities, including electricity, 
water, schools and medical care, as well as agen- 
cies concerned with their needs. At first, the 
two associations, which had some 1,400 mem- 
bers by mid-1963 seemed mainly concerned with 
social welfare and economic self-improvement 
projects. However, through the indoctrinational 
work of Barisan and NUSU activists, accord- 
ing to the Singapore government, they subse- 
quently came to operate more and more “as 
recruiting and training centres for Communist 
cadres in the rural areas” '* and began denounc- 
ing the idea of Malaysia, favoring the Brunei 
rebels, and so on. A similar development char- 
acterized three hawkers’ organizations formed 
by the Barisan during 1962 and claiming some 
6,000 members. Concerned at first with work- 
ing for reductions of marketing and licensing 
fees, with providing legal assistance and “‘house- 
hold improvement” courses, these organizations 


16 Qn Nanyang University, see the author’s article, 
“Nanyang University and the Dilemma of Overseas 
Chinese Education,” forthcoming in The China Quar- 
terly (London), Oct.-Dec. 1964. 

17 Malayan Times (Petaling Jaya), Oct. 4, 1963. 


also gradually became vehicles for political agi- 
tation. Both the rural associations and the 
hawkers’ organizations were eventually dis- 
solved by order of the Singapore government 
on October 3, 1963, on the ground that they had 
become agencies of the covert Communist 
apparatus. 

Shortly before, on August 28, 1963, the gov- 
ernment had likewise ordered seven trade un- 
ions, all affiliates of the Singapore Association 
of Trade Unions (SATU) and having a com- 
bined membership of 60,000, to show cause why 
they should not be dissolved because of their 
Communist-front activity. A week later the 
bank accounts of three SATU affiliates had been 
frozen on grounds of the improper use of funds 
‘by pro-Communist union officials. Although 
these and earlier measures demonstrated the 
government’s readiness to attack a major Com- 
munist stronghold, the MCP underground nev- 
ertheless appeared to have become particularly 
well entrenched in a major segment of organ- 
ized labor in Singapore already by the middle 
of 1962, with the SATU leadership closely inter- 
locked with that of the Barisan Sosialis. 

Toward the close of 1962, coincidentally with 
the Brunei revolt, the entire Communist-front 
complex in Singapore stepped up its campaign 
against the Malaysia project in the hope of 
sweeping the Barisan into office on a wave of 
popular agitation. However, the collapse of the 
revolt nipped this expectation in the bud, and 
on February 2, 1963, the security agencies ar- 
rested 107 political, labor and student leaders 
of the radical Left, among them Lim Chin 
Siong, two NUSU vice-presidents, and a num- 
ber of leaders of the Rural Residents’ Associa- 
tion. Those arrested were accused of supporting 
the Brunei revolt and its leaders, and of con- 
spiring to establish a Communist state in Singa- 
pore.'® 


September 1963 Elections 


The arrests probably forestalled an outbreak 
of violence, but the Communist front apparatus 
in Singapore was far from destroyed. Almost at 
once the Barisan under Lee Siew Choh opened a 
campaign to win sympathy for its detainees, 
and subsequently the entire front complex be- 
gan focussing its activities on the September 
1963 elections. With the SATU unions under 
tightened official surveillance, the Barisan now 
leaned more heavily on the hawkers’ and rural 
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residents’ associations and also expanded its 
activities among the NUSU and Chinese middle- 
school student groups. Ten Nanyang University 
graduates, including the secretary-general of 
the Guild of Graduates, announced themselves 
as candidates for the Singapore Legislative 
Assembly on the Barisan Sosialis ticket, and 
busloads of Nanyang students nightly attended 
Barisan election rallies or went to meetings of 
the opposing parties in order to heckle the 
speakers. 

In addition to the PAP and the Barisan, two 
other parties participated in the election cam- 
paign: the conservative Singapore Alliance and 
Ong Eng Guan’s minuscule United People’s 
Party (UPP) ; but they were completely over- 
shadowed by the two major contestants. The 
PAP stressed two main campaign themes: first, 
the material achievements of the government, 
e.g., the 22,000 low-cost apartments built by 
the state, the construction of new schools at a 
rate of one “every three weeks,” and the more 
than 200 miles of roads built since 1959; and 
second, the Communist danger threatening 
Singapore from the Barisan and its under- 
ground allies. The Barisan presented a pro- 
gram of 18 points, the most important of which 
reiterated opposition to the London agreement 
and “second-class citizenship” for the people of 
Singapore, demanded a “democratic Malaysia 
free from colonialism,” as well as a “Socialist 
Malaya” with proportional representation in 
its central parliament, and called for the revo- 
cation of “colonial laws” (meaning abolition of 
the Internal Security Council) and of “out- 
moded labor legislation,” for a “neutral” for- 
eign policy, and for recognition of Nanyang 
University degrees.’® 

On September 21, 1963, five days after Ma- 
laysia officially came into being, more than 
587,000 voters out of Singapore’s total elec- 
torate of 617,000 cast their ballots for 210 can- 
didates, including a small number of independ- 
ents, running for the 51 seats at stake in the 
Singapore Legislative Assembly. The PAP won 
37 seats (as compared with the 25 it had held 
in the previous Assembly after the defection of 
some of its members, including those who went 
over to the Barisan Sosialis) ; the Barisan So- 
sialis, 138 (14 in the previous Assembly) ; the 
Singapore Alliance, 1 (7), the UPPa1)(2)47ane 
independents, 0 (2). But the PAP, polling only 
47.7 percent of the total votes cast, had clearly 
benefited from the split of votes among its three 
opponents, and the party had actually won abso- 
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lute majorities in only 20 of the 51 constitu- 
encies. Perhaps most significant was the fact 
that, despite the arrests of its top leaders and 
those of its allied fronts, and despite continuous 
government surveillance, the Barisan had still 
been able to retain the hard core of its support- 
ers, giving up only one Assembly seat. 


Anti-Communist Offensive 


Nevertheless, both the Lee government in 
Singapore and the new central Malaysian gov- 
ernment in Kuala Lumpur felt strong enough 
to launch a new drive against the Communists. 
On September 22, 1963, the Singapore govern- 
ment started proceedings to cancel the Singa- 
pore (and hence the Malaysian) citizenship of 
Tan Lark Sye, chairman and chief policy-maker 
of the Nanyang University Council; and four 
days later security police arrested five NUSU 
leaders on the university campus as hundreds 
of undergraduates battled the arresting offi- 
cers. In other parts of Singapore, six Nanyang 
graduates, three of them unsuccessful Barisan 
candidates, were also arrested. Tan was accused 
of “blatantly” intervening in the recent election 
on behalf of Communists in the Barisan, while 
Internal Security Minister Ismail justified the 
Nanyang arrests as necessary to curb “Com- 
munist-directed subversive activities’ at the 
university and among other Chinese students.” 
Shortly thereafter, the Singapore government 
began discussions with Nanyang officials con- 
cerning a “reorganization” of the university. 

In a further move, the Singapore Home Af- 
fairs Ministry on October 3, 1963, ordered the 
dissolution of the earlier-mentioned rural resi- 
dents’ and hawkers’ associations on the ground 
that they were acting as Communist fronts. 
That same night thousands of SATU members 
assembled at the Nanyang University campus 
to “show solidarity” with the NUSU, which had 
declared a three-day student “strike.” Mean- 
while, Barisan spokesmen and publications in- 
tensified their tirades against Malaysia and 
alleged “semi-fascist conditions” in Singapore.” 

While the government warned that the Com- 


2° Malayan Times, Sept. 23 and 27, 1963. Shortly be- 
fore the election, Tan Lark Sye had publicly urged the 
Singapore electorate to vote for Nanyang graduates, the 
bulk of whom were running as Barisan Sosialis candi- 
dates. This appeal earned him a rebuke from Singa- 
pore’s Minister of Culture, S. Rajaratnam, who accused 
Tan of making a “racialist” and communalist appeal. 
The Straits Times, Sept. 15, 1963. 
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munists, having failed “‘to capture power con- 
stitutionally in the recent election,” were now 
preparing to resort “to more direct and violent 
forms of struggle,” the SATU mobilized for a 
final test of strength. On October 8, about 
100,000 workers belonging to SATU’s “big 
seven” affiliates struck some 100 firms and bus 
companies in Singapore. However, within hours 
after the walkout began, serious dissension 
broke out among the strike leaders, non-SATU 
union members filled emergency assignments, 
and by the end of the day some of the striking 
unions had started a major move to dissociate 
themselves from the strike. Leaders of a score 
of smaller, nominally SATU-affiliated unions 
which had been expected to join the strike on 
October 9 now made it known that they would 
not take part in the action. Meanwhile, several 
prominent SATU leaders, among them three 
Barisan Sosialis members of the Legislative 
Assembly, had been arrested by the authorities, 
and four more wanted SATU officials had dis- 
appeared from sight. 

In Kuala Lumpur, Minister of Internal Se- 
curity Dato Ismail declared that the arrest of 
“some 15 leaders of the Communist united 
front” had been ordered because “they were 
responsible” for planning “acts of violence 
against the government” in furtherance of a 
plot to seize power “by creating disorder and 
chaos.”’ Although the NUSU called a sympathy 
walkout and demonstration on October 9, the 
SATU leaders terminated the abortive strike 
action, warning however that if the government 
failed to heed their future demands it would 
face “the anger of the people.” ** The warning 
made no impression, and on October 31, 1963, 
the Singapore government formally dissolved 
the principal SATU-affiliated unions. Almost 
at once, a score of lesser unions which had 
hitherto been more or less in SATU’s orbit 
switched allegiance and joined the new PAP-led 
anti-Communist National Trade Union Con- 
gress. 

Although these developments dealt the Com- 
munists a temporary setback, they were fol- 
lowed by a lull in the anti-Communist drive 
which gave the impression that both the Singa- 
pore and Malaysian governments were hesitant 
to proceed with “a campaign of total destruc- 
tion against Communist subversion.” It was 
recalled in this connection that Premier Lee 
Kuan Yew had himself been the friend of many 
of the Barisan-SATU activists now behind bars. 
Moreover, although Lee had long known the 
identity of the MCP underground’s emissary in 
Singapore (whom he called “the Plen’”—short 
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for “plenipotentiary”’) and had in fact met with 
him repeatedly in the course of 1959, he had 
never ordered any action against him in all the 
succeeding years, and indeed had gone so far, 
at the beginning of the anti-Communist drive 
following the September 1963 election, as to 
publicly warn him to get out of the country 
“within two weeks.” ”° 

Another complication was added by a juris- 
dictional conflict between Singapore and Kuala 
Lumpur over the formulation of security policy. 
Under the new Malaysian constitution, Singa- 
pore was entitled to autonomy in labor and edu- 
cational matters, and the question arose whether 
this autonomy transcended Kuala Lumpur’s 
security powers. The issue was raised with new 
sharpness as political relations between Lee 
Kuan Yew and Malaysian Premier Tunku Ab- 
dul Rahman noticeably cooled as a result of the 
disastrous defeat sustained in the election by 
Rahman’s followers in the Singapore Alliance. 


Developments in 1964 


It was not until the sweeping victory of Pre- 
mier Rahman’s Alliance Party in the April 1964 
parliamentary elections in the Malay states, 
which indicated both a repudiation of the non- 
Communist Chinese communal Left (t.e., Lee 
Kuan Yew’s PAP) and the continued strength 
of the conservative Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion, that the Rahman government once again 
felt strong enough to undertake a determined 
drive against the remnants of the Communist 
front complex in Singapore. Early in June, an 
agreement was reached regarding the reorgan- 
ization of Nanyang University, including the 
terms of financial assistance to be extended to 
the university by the Singapore government, 
and when the radicals in the NUSU protested 
against the agreement, 54 of the ringleaders 
were arrested by the police and security forces 
on June 30 on grounds of “Communist activity.” 
Shortly afterwards 102 undergraduates were 
expelled from the university because their pres- 
ence was held to be “not in the interests of 
higher education.” 

The June 30 arrests undoubtedly forestalled 
a new wave of Communist-instigated demon- 
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strations in Singapore. Meanwhile, Rahman’s 
election victory had already produced a serious 
rift in the ranks of the Singapore radical Left. 
On May 4, 1964, Lee Siew Choh and eight of his 
lieutenants broke away from the Barisan So- 
sialis, their secession signalling a split between 
a moderate wing led by some of the party’s Nan- 
yang intellectuals, who favored a moderation of 
the party’s stand against Malaysia in view of 
the election results, and a militant “pro-Peking” 
faction headed by Lee himself. 

At the same time, Indonesia’s continuing 
policy of “confrontation” towards Malaysia—a 
policy pursued within the framework of a new 
Peking-Djakarta axis ** and reflecting the driv- 
ing force of the Indonesian Communist Party 
(PKI) —has invested the militancy of Lee Siew 
Choh and the Communist underground in Singa- 
pore with a broader and more far-reaching sig- 
nificance. Indonesia not only supports Azahari’s 
rebels in North Borneo and the Chinese Com- 
munist guerrillas and underground in Sarawak, 
but also has provided a political haven for MCP 
activists who eluded police arrest in Singapore 
and escaped to Indonesia after the collapse of 
the abortive SATU strike last October. The 
small, radical-Marxist “Socialist Front” in Ma- 
laya, whose leader, Ahmad Boestamam, was 
recently described in the Indonesian press as 
heading a new underground “Republic of Ma- 
laya,” has also been reported receiving assist- 
ance from the PKI.** 

The interlocking of the “Socialist Front’’—a 
continuing target of Malaysian security meas- 
ures—and the Communist undergrounds in 
Singapore and Sarawak suggests a broadly- 
based pattern of Communist-engineered revolu- 
tionary resistance to Malaysia. It is a develop- 
ment which, in the context of Peking’s close 
support for Indonesia's anti-Malaysia campaign 
and Communist China’s advocacy of a militant 
policy in the underdeveloped countries gener- 
ally, is not likely to be overlooked by the Singa- 
pore Chinese. 
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Reviewed by G. S. Bhargava 


WESTERN OBSERVERS are 
baffled by what they regard as 
Asian-African “double-think”’ on 
colonialism. Since World War 
II, the Western empires have 
fallen or are in dissolution, but 
simultaneously a new empire, 
that of the Communists, has 
risen. Yet very few Asian and 
African leaders give tongue to 
this phenomenon. They turn the 
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spotlight on the mote of the last 
vestiges of Western imperialism, 
such as the Portuguese posses- 
sions in Asia and Africa, but 
overlook the beam in the Com- 
munist eye. 

The Bandung Conference in 
1955 provided an instructive il- 
lustration. To quote Brecher: 


India, Burma and Indonesia, 
among others, expected unanim- 
ity on a vague condemnation of 
colonialism, by which they meant 
Western control in Asia and Af- 
rica. But this line was dra- 
matically challenged by Ceylon’s 
[Sir John] Kotelawala who 
pressed for “opposition to all 
forms of colonialism, . . . to So- 
viet colonialism as much as to 
Western imperialism. 


After much haggling an In- 
dian compromise was accepted, 
referring to “colonialism in all 
its manifestations.” 

Today the situation, insofar as 
reluctance to point an accusing 
finger at Moscow is concerned, is 
worse than in 1955. Ceylon has 
of course moved far away from 
Sir John’s position, and it is 
doubtful how many Asian-Afri- 
can countries, including Paki- 
stan which is a member of 
SEATO and CENTO, would now 
adopt such a stance. Signifi- 
cantly, any attitude of appor- 
tioning guilt evenly between the 
East and the West is not re- 
garded as neutralism but as pro- 
Westernism. 

In line, with this sentiment, a 
competition is on between the 


sponsors of a second conference 
of non-aligned nations on one 
hand, and Chinese and Indone- 
sian protagonists of a second 
“Bandung” on the other, to see 
who can take the most militant 
approach to colonialism. The 
Chinese and their backers have 
not forgotten the lukewarmness 
of African reaction to the late 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s stress, 
at the Belgrade Conference of 
1961, on the need for reducing 
international tension even to the 
relative neglect of the struggle 
against colonialism. Thus the 
Chinese press has been saying 
that while the proposed non- 
aligned conference (to be held 
in Cairo) would concentrate 
attention on the task of main- 
taining world peace, the second 
Bandung would be “primarily 
anti-colonialist and anti-imperi- 
alist.” Silence in the face of such 
Chinese propaganda would lead 
to a loss of face in the Asian- 
African community. So the Yu- 
goslavs, among the sponsors of 
the Cairo conference, have come 
out with a declaration that “li- 
quidation of colonialism is one of 
the most urgent tasks of the pol- 
icy of non-alignment.”’ Obviously 
the Soviet variety of colonialism 
is excluded from this condemna- 
tion, despite Yugoslavia’s own 


experience with Moscow’s sus-. 


tained attempt to crush its in- 
dependence. 

Paralleling the Yugoslav re- 
sistance to Soviet pressure, such 
non-aligned countries as India, 
the United Arab Republic, and 
Ghana have not hesitated to take 
stringent steps against Commu- 
nist subversion when their na- 
tional interest demanded it. Yet 
this has not interfered with their 
predisposition to single out 
Western colonialism for attack. 
Nor is this attitude an exclusive 
attribute of neutralism. Even 
Western allies like Pakistan feel 
it will be in their national inter- 
est to join the Peking chorus 
against colonialism at the pro- 
posed second conference of the 
Bandung states. 


NONE OF THE BOOKS under 
review directly unravels the 
enigma of the Asian-African at- 
titude on colonialism. But the 
impact of postwar developments 
on the Asian-African scene has 
been so thoroughly analyzed by 
the authors that several explana- 
tions of the apparent double 
standard emerge. The likely re- 
percussions of this attitude in 
terms of the two continents’ re- 
ceptivity to communism have 
also been assessed, especially by 
Halpern. Coupled with Easton’s 
historical survey of the emer- 
gence and decay of the Western 
empires in Asia and Africa, Hal- 
pern’s work, though confined to 
the area from Morocco to Paki- 
stan, provides a panoramic view 
of the old and new colonialisms, 
shedding light on the totalitarian 
threat implicit in the latter. 

Linked to the Asian-African 
“double standard” in judging 
Western and Russian colonial- 
isms is the Soviet Union’s own 
hypocritical approach to the 
right of self-determination of 
peoples. In brief, the USSR de- 
mands for others the freedoms 
which it denies to its ‘own sub- 
ject peoples.” Edward Crank- 
shaw, in his foreword to the col- 
lection of the late Mr. Kolarz’s 
broadcast scripts, points out that 
the Russians’ attitude “to what 
they call imperialism .. . is an 
example of political humbug.” 
Kolarz’s essays expose the Soviet 
deception in a bold and lucid 
sweep. Still, Communist profes- 
sions of support in the struggle 
against colonialism are accepted 
at their face value by millions of 
Asians and Africans. Why? Is 
it because of an innate prefer- 
ence for the Communist system 
or the Soviet bloc? 


THE AUTHORS of the books 
under review do not take such 
an alarmist view. They have 
other explanations, including on 
one side the effectiveness of Com- 
munist propaganda, the Com- 
munists’ aptitude in preaching 


one thing and practicing an- 
other, and the opportunities af- 
forded them in the sphere of 
pure power politics. Easton 
points to the example of Soviet 
behavior in the United Nations, 
stating: 


. it is only necessary to read 
a few of the thousands of 
speeches made by the Soviet 
representatives ... to recognize 
how effective [the USSR’s] skep- 
tical pin-pricks could be... . 
Any petitioner [from a colonial 
area| with a grievance against 
the administering Power knew 
he would always receive a sym- 
pathetic hearing from the Soviet 
delegate, whether it was in the 
Trusteeship Council, the Fourth 
Committee, the General Assem- 
bly or even the Security Coun- 
cil... . The petitioner neither 
knew nor cared what the motives 
of the Soviet delegate were. 


On the other side of the coin, 
the Western powers, including 
the United States which long ago 
gave up its only colony of the 
Philippines, have not been able 
to match the Soviet Union in 
bandying the charge of imperi- 
alism because of their own vul- 
nerability. As Easton puts it, 
despite the rate at which they 
have relinquished former de- 
pendencies, “there were always 
other colonies which had not yet 
received [self-government] ... 
where they could be accused of 
moving too slowly.” The US has 
shared in this vulnerability by 
agreeing that in some cases its 
allies “could not simply with- 
draw and leave the colonies to 
themselves’—in particular 
where the threat of Communist 
expansion was great. 

From the Western point of 
view this argument is undoubt- 
edly plausible, but it does not 
carry conviction with the co- 
lonial and ex-colonial peoples. No 
less a person than Mahatma 
Gandhi had asked Britain to 
leave India to God in the thick 
of the war against Japan. The 
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Asians and Africans feel that 
any inhibitions qualifying the 
Western stand on colonialism 
should naturally be suspect in 
their eyes. 

Moreover, the newly independ- 
ent countries of Asia and Africa 
have suffered under Western 
imperialism, whereas the plight 
of the people under Communist 
hegemony is relatively unknown 
to them. Brecher pinpoints the 
difference when he illustrates the 
‘Inconsistent’ Indian response 
in the Suez and Hungarian epi- 
sodes. It was simply easier for 
Indians to identify themselves 
with Egyptians than with Hun- 
garians: “To most Asian and 
African leaders violence between 
Whites and other Whites is bad 
but violence of Whites against 
non-Whites is infinitely worse.” 
In the context of two centuries 
of European domination over 
Asia and Africa it is not un- 
natural that such a racial reac- 
tion should have developed. 

The Communist advantage is 
not confined to propaganda. In 
the case of countries which have 
achieved independence through 
insurrections both Moscow and 
Peking have lent material and 
moral support. A Western 
power, however sympathetic it 
may be to colonial peoples( e.g., 
the Tunisians), is hamstrung 
both by political alliances with 
other (until recently colonial) 
powers, as well as by its natural 
disinclination to adopt the same 
means and methods as the Com- 
munists. 


THE SOVIET and later Chinese 
identification with the colonial 
peoples’ struggles has not, how- 
ever, contributed much to the 
strength of local Communist par- 
ties. In the balance sheet drawn 
by Halpern, the disadvantage to 
these parties of shaping policy in 
line with Soviet rather than local 
requirements has offset the re- 
flected glory of Russian support 
for the nationalist cause. In the 
cases of India, Pakistan and 
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Burma, the twists and turns in 
Communist policy under Stalin’s 
dictates left the Communists iso- 
lated from the mainstream of 
nationalism. Even in Indonesia, 
the nationalists and the social- 
ists led by Soetan Sjahrir out- 
shone the Communists during 
the freedom struggle. 


In the Middle East the USSR 
came on the scene rather late in 
the day. It was only from 1955 
on that Moscow began to offer 
arms, economic aid and diplo- 
matic support first to Egypt and 
later to other countries. The 
same year of 1955 marked Chou 
En-lai’s triumph at Bandung. 
Prior to that, international com- 
munism, notwithstanding its 
general support to the struggles 
of the colonial peoples, had been 
inhibited in its approach by its 
ideological distrust of “bourgeois 
nationalism.” Morison points out 
that as late as 1954 D. A. Olde- 
rogge and I. I. Potekhin, authors 
of the first major Soviet work 
on Africa, The Peoples of Af- 
rica, were questioning the mo- 
tives of “bourgeois nationalist’ 
leaders like Dr. Azikiwe of 
Nigeria and Dr. Nkrumah of 
Ghana. Thus in some cases na- 
tionalist sympathy was alienated 
on ideological grounds, to the 
detriment of the local Commu- 
nist movements. 


In other cases, Moscow’s tac- 
tics have done outright damage 
to its local supporters. In Iran, 
first in 1921 and again in 1946, 
the Tudeh Party was abandoned 
by Moscow at the cost of many 
Communist lives, when the 
USSR found it unprofitable to 
protect the separatist regional 
movements which the Commu- 
nists had established as spring- 
boards for revolutionary action. 
In 1958, Moscow again prevented 
the Communists from seizing 
power when Dr. Mossadegh was 
overthrown by conservative ele- 
ments. Obviously the Soviet lead- 
ers were not then prepared for 
a showdown with the West in the 
region—a consideration which is 
still significant today. 


The Asian and African lead- 
ers have been quick to see 
through the local Communists’ 
efforts to cash in on Russian and 
Chinese professions of support 
to their cause. The USSR, In- 
dia and Ghana offer notable ex- 
amples of this. Furthermore, the 
sharp exchanges between Mos- 
cow and Cairo during 1958-59 
showed that when the USSR 
poked its nose into Arab interne- 
cine quarrels, like the Western 
powers in the past, its special 
luster began to wane. In this 
context, Halpern states: 


Few, if any, Middle Eastern 
leaders have doubts about the 
discipline that ties Communist 
parties as such to Moscow. A 
few politicians, misled by earlier 
Middle Eastern perspectives, 
have tried to use the Communist 
Party as a broker for securing 
the support of the USSR for 
their own political careers. (This 
may well have been the gambit 
attempted by Deputy Premier 
Khalid al-Azm of Syria in his 
drive for the Syrian presidency 
just before others cut the ground 
under him by joining Syria to 
Egypt.) 


THE BALANCE SHEET of 
Communist successes and fail- 
ures is further examined in 
David Morison’s The USSR and 
Africa, a useful review of the 
upsurge of Russian interest in 
the once-dark continent in the 
shape of diplomatic contacts, 
trade relations, economic aid 
and cultural relations. Morison 
voices his agreement with Pro- 
fessor J. S. Berliner that what- 
ever the political motives of So- 
viet aid, the appearance of 
Soviet Russia on the African 
scene has not been unwhole- 
some. “States which might 
otherwise have had no choice but 
to accept Western aid, and per- 
haps to accept it grudgingly, can 
now weigh the comparative ad- 
vantages of Western and Soviet 
bloc aid. . . .”—an argument re- 


flecting the viewpoint of many 
Westerners that the best way of 
buttressing Asian-African na- 
tionalism against communism is 
through liberal economic aid to 
the developing countries. 

As Morison helps to show, the 
political strings attached to So- 
viet aid have been modified in 
recent years. Possibly Moscow 
has come to realize that peoples 
who have spurned Western tute- 
lage will not turn around and em- 
brace the Soviet variety—not- 
withstanding their mental reser- 
vations about bracketing the two 
overtly. Or perhaps the Soviet 
leaders feared the isolation that 
would have followed the USSR’s 
failure to match Western efforts 
to help the developing countries. 
The political aim of Soviet aid 
is hardly as disinterested, of 
course, aS some spokesmen sug- 
gest—consider the following 
statement by a Soviet writer, 
B. Pichugin: 


In its relations with the capital- 
ist countries the Soviet Union 
utilizes economic contacts prin- 
cipally as an important lever for 
strengthening peaceful relations 
and establishing the desired con- 
fidence between states with dif- 
ferent social systems. 


A franker voice would have 
admitted that this “important 
lever” has been aimed mainly at 
helping to neutralize Asia and 
Africa and at preventing the 
countries of the area from en- 
tering into Western-sponsored 
defense pacts. In any event, since 
the majority of these countries 
were already inclined to be neu- 
tral and to stay away from 
Western military alliances, the 
“lever” of aid has at best only 
strengthened a prevailing trend. 


Where a regime was not so 
disposed, as in Pakistan, no 
amount of Soviet threats and 
cajolings could bring about a 
change of its policy. In 1961-62 
Moscow openly told Pakistan 
that to be entitled to economic 
aid on a par with India, the 


country would have to walk out 
of SEATO and CENTO. But 
Pakistan did not fall for the bait. 
On the other hand, China did not 
overtly attack Pakistan’s partici- 
pation in the Western military 
alliances—and so developed the 
Rawalpindi-Peking entente. 


On the whole, Morison con- 
cedes that “Soviet state interests 
and not concern for the fortunes 
of communism are the deciding 
factor” in the extension of aid to 
the African countries. So it is 
in the case of the Asian and Arab 
states. The question of the Sino- 
Soviet ideological rift aside, it is 
difficult to find a theoretical ex- 
planation for either Soviet or 
Chinese policies in the different 
parts of Asia and Africa—except 
perhaps in terms of the basic, 
ultimate Communist objective of 
world conquest. By supporting 
an anti-Communist semi-mili- 
tary regime in Pakistan, China 
has virtually written off the 
Communist movement in that 
country. Similarly, by consis- 
tently siding with India in Indo- 
Pakistan disputes like Kashmir, 
irrespective of Communist theo- 
ries, the Soviet Union has shown 
a singular lack of concern for the 
local Communists. 


THE SINO-SOVIET conflict has 
not been considered in detail in 
any of these books, obviously be- 
cause it had not erupted into the 
open when they were being writ- 
ten. The lack of this perspective 
is unfortunate since the rift is 
apt to have an immense impact 
on the course of communism in 
Asia and Africa. Intermittently, 
however, the authors offer some 
relevant observations. Halpern, 
for example, discussing the early 
signs of Middle Eastern reaction 
to the emergent struggle, quotes 
the Moroccan leader Mehdi Ben 
Barka’s remark that there 
seemed to be a-great distinction 
arising in the Communist world, 
with the USSR representing the 
“communism of the rich” and 
China the “communism of the 


poor.”’ Halpern goes on to state 
that “China appears to have sev- 
eral political and social attrac- 
tions that the USSR either no 
longer or else never possessed 
for some Middle Easterners.” 
There is truth in this assertion, 
though in the reviewer’s opinion 
Halpern oversimplifies both the 
advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of the Chinese position. 
On one hand, he misjudges the 
Asian-African mentality if he 
thinks that people will be re- 
pelled by the relative Russian 
affluence in the Communist 
world. Power and pelf have as 
much attraction for the populace 
of the underdeveloped areas as 
they have for the inhabitants 
of the industrialized countries. 
On the other side of the coin, the 
“alarm” which Halpern says the 
Chinese attack on India has 
raised among Arabs consists in 
part of awe at China’s show of 
superior military might. In the 
case of some Asians and Afri- 
eans, this feeling of awe has 
outweighed the sympathy felt 
for India as the victim of deceit 
and aggression. 


The long-range effect of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute on Asian- 
African opinion will depend to 
a great extent on the postures 
struck by Moscow and Peking— 
and these are the great un- 
knowns of the future. Will Mos- 
cow attempt to compete with 
Peking in anti-Western mili- 
tancy or will it play a more re- 
sponsible role in Asian and Afri- 
can affairs, consistent with its 
present position on peaceful co- 
existence? Following the Mos- 
cow-Peking rift fissures have 
arisen in all the Communist 
parties of Asia and Africa; but 
except in the case of India, both 
the USSR and China are pursu- 
ing the same strategy of overtly 
wooing the “bourgeois nation- 
alist” leaders in control of the 
Asian and African states. Will 
Peking continue on this course 
or will it switch over to a tough 
line of militant opposition to 
the nationalist regimes in these 
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countries, as the pro-Chinese 
Communists seem to be doing 
in India? In that case, will 
the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munists under its tutelage lend 
support to the nationalist gov- 
ernments against the Peking-in- 
spired attacks? 

These are questions to which 
time alone can provide the an- 
swers. In India at least, a pat- 
tern of Chinese hostility in con- 
trast to Soviet support for the 
governing regime has_ been 
emerging. Should this pattern 
spread elsewhere in the Asian- 
African world, Peking might 
well start attacking Moscow as 
an imperialist and colonialist 
power, and might then take up 
cudgels on behalf of the peoples 
subjugated by Great Russian 
chauvinism. Moscow in that case 
would undoubtedly return the 
compliment by pointing an ac- 
cusing finger at Tibet and North 
Vietnam. Whatever other mis- 
chief such exchanges might lead 
to, they might have the beneficial 
effect of opening Asian and Afri- 
can eyes to the fallacy of the 
double standard on colonialism. 


THE COURSE of the Sino-So- 
viet struggle should prove espe- 
cially interesting in Africa. Dur- 
ing the last two years China has 
rushed onto the African scene at 
full steam. It is too early to 
assess the results of the rise of 
Chinese influence, but of one 
thing there is no doubt—Peking 
has no intention of leaving the 
field free for Moscow to exploit. 
In short, the quest for influence 
is no longer a two-way race be- 
tween the West and the Soviet 
Union, but a three-cornered con- 
test. With France out of tune 
with the Western alliance there 
is a possibility of a fourth dimen- 
sion also developing, foreshad- 
owed in the commercial transac- 
tions finalized between France, 
China and the former “French 
territories” in Africa following 
Paris’ recognition of the Peking 
regime. 
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Hitherto, the African states of 
the French Community have 
been the most invulnerable to 
communism on the continent, in 
theory as well as in practice. 
They are a more homogeneous 
group of states, judging by their. 
foreign and domestic policies, 
than the members of the British 
Commonwealth. The European 
concept of individual liberty has 


‘entered African thinking in 


these countries. The African 
road to socialism, as unfolded 
by the President of Senegal in 
his On African Socialism, is a 
clear negation of so-called scien- 
tific socialism as conceived by 
Marx and practiced by Lenin and 
Stalin. It centers around the con- 
cept of Nation which Senghor 
feels is the living reality of the 
20th century. 


An ethical bias which even 
European social democracy often 
Jacks is evident in the African 
approach to socialism. As in 
India and Burma (before the ad- 
vent of Gen. Ne Win), the So- 
cialists in Africa put great stress 
on building a society of people 
who are not merely well-fed, 
well-clothed and well-housed but 
spiritually rich as well. In India 
and Burma a blend was sought 
between egalitarianism and the 
respective principal religions of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Sen- 
ghor’s African socialism seeks a 
similar meld with Christianity. 
In his book he seconds the view 
of a Senegalese visitor to Rus- 
sia who remarked that “the So- 
viet Union has succeeded in 
building socialism but at the 
sacrifice of religion, of the soul.” 


What will be the impact of the 
Chinese thrust, in terms of trade 
and cultural contacts, on such 
thinking? Given the very low 
living standards in Africa and 
the slow pace of growth, will the 
Chinese “leap forward” attract 
the Socialist camp away from 
the democratic and gradualist 
path? Already, many leaders of 
the states in the French Commu- 
nity are being attacked as “dark- 
skinned Europeans” by the more 


militant leaders of North Africa, 
a charge to which they cannot be 
insensitive. 


IN THIS CONFUSING mosaic 
of conflicting ideological, racial 
and political currents the basic 
force of nationalism stands out. 
It is essentially the nationalist 
urge that has sparked the free- 
dom struggles in Asia and 
Africa. Neutralism or non-align- 
ment is a kind of nationalism in 
international affairs. Having 
disowned the West, the newly 
independent countries of Asia 
and Africa are hardly likely to 
walk into the Communist parlor. 
In the words of the editor of a 
leading Cairo daily, the Asian 
and African leaders say: “The 
Communists did good service in 
the struggle against imperial- 
ism; but now the struggle is 
over, or almost over and they 
should shut up.” 

In discussing the Asian-Afri- 
can future, Walter Kolarz speaks 
in his essays of two possible 
long-range alternatives. Either 
communism will penetrate the 
Asian-African world and cause 
the decline of nationalism, or 
vice versa—as he puts it, “Afro- 
Asian nationalism will make 
ideological conquests in the So- 
viet Union and bring about its 
decolonization.” Kolarz’ view is 
oversimplified in that the main 
target of his attack is Soviet 
colonialism and he seems to 
think only in terms of the Soviet 
brand of communism, an atti- 
tude that has become obsolete 
with the emergence of Maoism. 
Yet even when communism is 
distinguished in its Soviet and 
Chinese varieties, it is hard to 
imagine either winning out 
against the force of nationalism, 
which today has the single, most 
powerful hold on Asian and Afri- 
can minds. Indeed, if the contest 
must be stated in penultimate 
terms, Kolarz’ second alternative 
—the conquest of communism by 
nationalism—seems far the more 
likely. 
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Reviewed by Joseph C. Kun 


SOME TIME AGO an interest- 
ing rumor circulated in Eastern 
Europe. Nobody knew its origin, 
but it was likely to have come 
from Moscow. The gist of it was 
that in exchange for agreeing to 
the convocation of a new inter- 
national conference of Commu- 
nist parties, Peking had asked 
for a distribution of voting 
strength at the conference based 
on the size of the membership of 
the parties represented. 

It was an unfounded rumor 
and was soon forgotten. But 
what made it even fleetingly sig- 
nificant is the fact that the com- 
bined membership of the Chinese 
Communist Party and the four 
most important pro-Chinese par- 


Mr. Kun, who left his native Hun- 
gary after the 1956 uprising, 1s 
presently employed as a political 
analyst by Radio Free Europe (Mu- 
nich), where he specializes in inter- 
national Communist affairs. 


ties in Asia constitutes roughly 
half of the total membership of 
all Communist parties in the 
world. 

The crucial role of the major 
Asian Communist parties in 
present (and future) world af- 
fairs is quite clear. The informa- 
tion available on them in the 
West, however, remains ex- 
tremely scarce. Thus any effort 
to explain the character of these 
parties and to show their posi- 
tion within the wider perspective 
of Communist interrelations is 
particularly welcome. Commu- 
nist Strategies in Asia, edited by 
A. Doak Barnett of Columbia 
University, represents an at- 
tempt to do just that. The vol- 
ume is made up of eight papers 
originally presented in briefer 
form for a symposium on com- 
munism in Asia, held during the 
1962 annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Asian Studies. The 
work presents a comparative 


analysis of six Asian Communist 
organizations: the Communist 
parties of Japan, India, and In- 
donesia, and the ruling party 
regimes of North Korea, North 
Vietnam, and Mongolia. 

There are many ways of com- 
paring parties and governments 
in Asia or in any other part of 
the world. The authors’ approach 
in this case is to examine the im- 
pact on the six parties created 
by the Sino-Soviet conflict and 
by the emergence of two Com- 
munist models, the Soviet and 
the Chinese. 


IN AN EXCELLENT short es- 
say that forms chapter one of 
the volume, Donald 8S. Zagoria 
demonstrates to what extent the 
Chinese themselves have been 
influenced by and benefited from 
the Soviet model, and to what 
extent they have departed from 
it. He examines the main differ- 
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ences between the Chinese and 
Soviet experiences with respect 
to the roads the two regimes 
traversed to achieve power, the 
timing of their civil wars, and 
the respective stages of social 
and economic development they 
have reached. Whether the So- 
viet or the Chinese experience is 
the more relevant as a model for 
underdeveloped areas is, of 
course, one of the major sources 
of disagreement between the two 
principal Communist powers. 


In a second essay, Robert C. 
North examines the two differ- 
ent world outlooks that have 
been promoted by Moscow and 
Peking—and in this context, the 
two different approaches toward 
the national bourgeoisie that 
have been taken by Communist 
parties operating in underdevel- 
oped countries. He goes on to 
discuss various questions con- 
cerning the origin and develop- 
ment of Chinese and Soviet 
views on revolution and peaceful 
coexistence. 


The individual party studies 
presented in the remaining six 
chapters offer an _ interesting 
complex of parallels and con- 
trasts. Of the six parties, three 
are struggling for predominant 
influence (the Japanese, Indo- 
nesian and Indian), while the 
other three are already in power 
(the North Korean, North Viet- 
namese and Mongolian). Four 
of the parties belong to countries 
immediately bordering on China, 
while two (the Japanese and In- 
donesian) are separated from 
the Chinese mainland by sea. A 
different four of the six are run 
by pro-Chinese leaderships while 
two (the Indian and Mongolian) 
stand behind the Soviet Union. 


With respect to the parties’ 
positions in the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute, it must be noted that the 
essays in the volume, though re- 
vised and updated after initial 
presentation, end with develop- 
ments that took place more than 
a year ago. Many of the events 
of 1963 and early 1964 had im- 
portant bearing on the alignment 
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of the parties with Moscow and 
Peking. These developments 
could not, of course, be taken 
into account. 

Thus, Mr. Paul F. Langer in 
his otherwise excellent essay on 
the Japanese CP, stated that 
“In examining the Japanese 
Communists’ position on the 
Moscow-Peking spectrum, the 
term ‘developing affinity’ seems 
to describe best their present re- 
lationship to the Chinese Com- 
munists” (p. 84). This “devel- 
oping affinity” has, since the 
beginning of last year, become 
something more concrete. Last 
fall, the party made a sharp turn 
toward Peking. Since then the 
JCP has taken a clear stand 
against the Moscow test-ban 
treaty, a development which was 
recently dramatized by the ex- 
pulsion from the party of two of 
its seven deputies to the Japa- 
nese Parliament for their sup- 
port of the treaty. 


THE SAME TREND seems evi- 
dent in the Indonesian Commu- 
nist Party which, influenced by 
certain events late last year, par- 
ticularly by Aidit’s trip to the 
Soviet Union and China, turned 
sharply in Peking’s direction. In 
her essay on the PKI, Miss 
McVey expressed the opinion 
that Indonesian Communist re- 
action to the Sino-Soviet conflict 
had been determined by the 
party’s stand on domestic affairs 
and not the other way around 
(p. 188). This, however, no 
longer seems to be the case. The 
Indonesian party—caught like 
other Communist parties in the 
dilemma of having to choose 
sides—apparently made its final 
decision in favor of Peking after 
a futile attempt by Aidit to medi- 
ate between the Soviet and Chi- 
nese parties. Within the limits 
of this basic alignment, the In- 
donesian party seems bent on 
playing something of an inde- 
pendent role in the conflict. This 
effort is illustrated by the PKI’s 
recently proclaimed doctrine on 


four categories of Communist 
parties in the _ international 
movement—surely one of the 
most curious ideological innova- 
tions in recent years. Such quali- 
fications notwithstanding, in the 
reviewer’s opinion the Japanese 
and Indonesian parties can at 
this moment be safely counted on 
the Chinese side. 

Mr. Harry Gelman’s excellent 
outline of the thorny path trav- 
eled by the Communist Party of 
India since 1956 seems to have 
been least affected by the time 
gap between the appearance of 
the volume and the present. Mr. 
Gelman’s conclusion that the In- 
dian party has found itself ‘‘in- 
capable of non-alignment insofar 
as it involves neutrality on policy 
issues disputed by the two bloc 
leaders” (p. 141) holds as true 
today as it did a year ago. Since 
the spring of 1963 the CPI has 
continued to be a Sino-Soviet 
battleground. The leading mem- 
bers of the party’s Chinese fac- 
tion, recently suspended, have 
now announced plans to call a 
new party congress and eventu- 
ally to form their own central 
committee, steps similar to the 
course of events that took place 
in Ceylon. 


THE SITUATION is no less in- 
teresting in the case of the three 
ruling parties examined in the 
volume. Since early 1963 the 
Mongolian Communists have 
gone farther in siding with the 
Russians in the Sino-Soviet rift. 
The latest dramatic example of 
this alliance was the MPR’s vir- 
tual expulsion of all Chinese 
workers, ridding Mongolia of 
what Robert A. Rupen in his es- 
say had called ‘“‘the most effective 
tool the Chinese possess” in that 
country—manpower. 

At the same time, the two pro- 
Chinese ruling parties in North 
Vietnam and North Korea have 
leaned farther towards Peking. 
By refusing to sign the Moscow 
test ban treaty, the Vietnamese 
Communists climbed off the 


fence they had long been riding 
so successfully. Their alliance 
with the Communist Chinese, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, be- 
came complete following Ho Chi 
Min’s unsuccessful mediation at- 
tempt in Moscow early this year. 
The North Koreans, too, have in- 
creasingly underscored their al- 
legiance to the Chinese. Thus, by 
now two of the ruling Commu- 
nist parties in Asia have become 
Peking’s allies in the power 
struggle between China and the 
Soviet Union. 

While the alignment of the 
various Asian Communist par- 
ties has become clear, it is not as 
easy to ascertain the extent to 
which they will attempt to emu- 
late the Chinese or Soviet models 
of development. The likelihood is 
that instead of consistently imi- 
tating either model, the various 
parties under discussion will de- 
velop their own formulas for the 
road to power and for the “‘build- 
ing of socialism,” trying at the 
same time to profit from both 
Soviet and Chinese experience. 
Today ideological alliance does 
not necessarily compel complete 
subordination to one particular 
model as far as either economics 
or politics is concerned. 


THE REMAINING three vol- 
umes under review deal with 
North Korea and the two Viet- 
nams. North Korea Today is a 
collection of scholarly articles 
which first appeared in a special 
issue of the China Quarterly in 
the spring of 1963. The nine ar- 
ticles in the volume cover a broad 
range of subjects, including poli- 
tics (domestic and foreign), ag- 
riculture, industry, administra- 


tion, education, and the army. 
Much of the material presented 
is still as useful as when it was 
first published. 

One qualifying criticism seems 
in order concerning Mr. Scala- 
pino’s excellent piece on North 
Korean foreign relations. Mr. 
Scalapino (who is also the editor 
of the volume) states in his arti- 
cle that North Korea has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a position 
of neutralism in the Sino-Soviet 
conflict, while at the same time 
favoring Peking’s hard-line poli- 
cies. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
by the end of 1962 North Korea’s 
alliance with the Chinese Com- 
munists was practically com- 
plete. Then and ever since the 
North Korean leaders have sided 
with Peking on all important 
ideological and political issues of 
the Sino-Soviet debate, including 
the rejection of the Moscow test 
ban treaty. The fact that the 
North Koreans have refrained 
from personal attacks on Khru- 
shchev and other leaders of the 
CPSU cannot be taken as a sign 
that they are neutral or only par- 
tially committed to Peking in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. 


OF THE TWO MONOGRAPHS 
on Vietnam, Bernard B. Fall’s 
work is the more ambitious in 
scope. He starts out by review- 
ing the history of Vietnam, the 
road that led to the revolution 
in the North, and the separation 
of the country along the 17th 
parallel. He then comments per- 
ceptively on North Vietnam’s 
communization and finally on the 
growing problems of South Viet- 
nam. Although much of what is 
in this volume is new and well 


told, the reviewer profited most 
from an essay on Ho Chi Min 
(chapter 6), which is the first 
biography of the Vietnamese 
leader available in English. The 
Ho Chi Min that emerges from 
Mr. Fall’s description is not the 
gentle scholar portrayed in Com- 
munist or pro-Communist litera- 
ture, but rather an iron-fisted 
organizer who, without adding 
anything essential to the body of 
Marxist-Leninist theory, has for 
the past forty years led Viet- 
namese communism from success 
to success. 

Mr. Hoang Van Chi’s book is 
of a somewhat different nature. 
The author is not a historian but 
has been an active participant in 
much of what he describes in his 
book. A non-Communist nation- 
alist, Hoang Van Chi took part 
in his country’s armed resistance 
against the French and _ left 
North Vietnam for Saigon after 
the division of Vietnam along the 
17th parallel. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
section of the book is the author’s 
description of the Vietnamese 
Communist application of 
thought reform. The regime’s 
so-called correctional training 
course for party cadres, govern- 
ment personnel, and intellectuals 
is discussed in two chapters, 
complete with details on the 
methods and the curriculum 
used. The picture that emerges 
is of a ruthless system of “‘re- 
education” which has much in 
common with the practices of 
the Chinese Communists. 

Together, the studies of Viet- 
nam provide invaluable back- 
ground on the divided country 
that has today become one of the 
major trouble spots on the globe. 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


EKconomic Integration in the Soviet Bloc 


ecent endeavors to achieve a 
higher form of economic in- 
tegration in the Soviet orbit 


are opposed by forces drawing on 
a peculiar combination of political 
currents and prejudices, some of 
them rooted in the Stalinist past. 
Economic nationalism, which had 
been firmly embedded in the spirit 
of East Central Europe’s bourgeois 
or semi-feudal regimes of the inter- 
war period, witnessed a strange re- 
vival after World War II under 
Stalin’s scepter. Tyrannical as the 
dictator’s rule over his newly estab- 
lished empire was, it fostered na- 
tionalism in the economic field by 
imposing comprehensive industrial- 
ization programs on the dominated 
countries. The Stalinist economic 
model was readily accepted by the 
Communist parties in the satellite 
countries and put into operation by 
the bureaucracies in charge of the 
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of State for Finance in Hungary. 
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at Chatham House, and has pub- 
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ous articles on Hungary and East- 
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new planning offices that were cre- 
ated. These bureaucracies were 
generally headed by Communists 
who had descended on their respec- 
tive countries in the wake of the 
Soviet occupation armies. They had 
a more or less thorough training in 
Marxist economics but were hardly 
aware of up-to-date theory on for- 
eign trade. 

In the economically less advanced 
regions of the Danube basin, Com- 
munist planners were faced with a 
problem that had been a major 
worry to the governments of the 
interwar period. From the early 
1920’s on the flow of surplus labor 
from the agricultural areas to 
the United States had ceased, and 
unemployment had become wide- 
spread. There was no real way to 
attack this problem within national 
boundaries, since the only alterna- 
tive to idle manpower was the es- 
tablishment of high-cost industries 
the countries could ill afford. Yet 
the interwar regimes were inhib- 
ited by prevailing conditions and 
their own attitudes from seeking 
relief on a regional scale; certainly 
they gave little thought to the 
subtleties of the theory of compara- 
tive costs, upon which the logic of 
international trading is based. 


This autarchic outlook was as- 
similated by the Communist poli- 
ticlans and planners and _ inter- 
mingled with the Stalinist idea of 
all-round industrialization. The odd 
mixture that resulted is reminis- 
cent of 17th-century mercantilism, 
which counted any substitution of 
home-produced goods for imports 
as an advantage. Yet for all their 
disposition toward autarchy, the 
small economies of Eastern Europe 
were not able to attain anything 
approaching self-sufficiency. What 
the postwar regimes achieved by 
their policies was the shift of im- 
ports from semimanufactured and 
manufactured products to certain 
raw materials. A pattern of intra- 
bloc trade thus evolved, based on 
the exchange of raw materials pro- 
duced in Russia for industrial prod- 
ucts of the dependent countries. 
This pattern would not necessarily 
in itself have constituted a disad- 
vantage for the nations of Eastern 
Europe; what harmed them was 
the irrational industrial structure 
created by Stalinist dogmatism. 

At the start, the economies of the 
dependent countries were geared to 
Soviet reconstruction requirements, 
and exchanges with Russia were 
imposed on the satellite nations as 


a matter of top priority. Residual 
items only, not wanted by the 
USSR, were available first for trad- 
ing among the satellites and second 
and last for trade in Western mar- 
kets. It was a trading system of a 
radial bilateralism, with the So- 
viet Union symbolizing the hub and 
the dependent countries the spokes. 
This system resulted at best in the 
neglect, at worst in the obstruction, 
of the development of closer eco- 
nomic ties among the people of the 
Danube basin.? 


talin’s heirs recognized the im- 
mense waste inherent in the 
Stalinist method of intra-bloc 

relations, and they were determined 
to replace this economic insanity 
with a rational program of coopera- 
tion. They called for a balanced 
growth of the bloc’s extracting and 
processing industries in order to 
avoid bottlenecks, advocated the co- 
ordination of investment projects to 
eliminate duplication, and pleaded 
for industrial specialization to se- 
cure the advantages of large-scale 
economy. Prior to the turmoil of 
1956, there was already talk of cre- 
ating a master plan which would 
encompass the economy of the en- 
tire bloc. 

Actual developments took a far 
slower and pragmatic course. The 
vehicle chosen for the promotion of 
cooperative efforts was the Council 
of Mutual Economic Assistance— 
referred to in short as Comecon or 
CEMA—a bloc organization that 
had been formed in 1949 as a coun- 
termove to the Marshall Plan but 
had remained dormant during Sta- 
lin’s reign. As a start, resolutions 
were passed and agreements con- 
cluded within Comecon in support 
of industrial specialization. The 
first tentative steps toward a closer 
bloc system were made in 1958, 
when a summit meeting of the 
Comecon countries issued direc- 
tives calling for the coordination of 


1See this author’s “Eastern Eu- 
rope: Developments in Social and Eco- 
nomic Structure,” World Politics, Vol. 
VI, No. 1, October 1953. 


economic planning and for the draw- 
ing up of perspective plans stretch- 
ing over two decades, from 1961 to 
1980. 

The decision to coordinate eco- 
nomic plans did not appear at first 
to affect the concept of voluntary 
cooperation that prevailed in Come- 
con proceedings. This concept was 
given official emphasis in the Come- 
con Statute of 1960, which charac- 
terized the organization as one op- 
erated by sovereign states on the 
principle of equal rights. While 
“sovereign” and “equal” are rela- 
tive terms in the Communist lexi- 
con, the changing relations within 
the Communist world in the post- 
Stalin era have given them greater 
meaning. The same terms domi- 
nated at the Moscow Communist 
World Congress held in 1960, where 
equality was declared to be the lead- 
ing principle governing dealings 
among Communist parties and gov- 
ernments, and where homage was 
also paid to the principles of na- 
tional sovereignty and independ- 
ence. 

In the conduct of Comecon af- 
fairs, stress had been laid on the 
achievement of voluntary economic 
cooperation mainly through the 
method of bilateral negotiation. But 
as soon as plan coordination on a 
bloc-wide scale became a task for 
serious: consideration, the clumsy 
bilateral procedures practiced in 
Comecon were bound to prove inef- 
fective. 


t a Comecon summit meeting 
convened in Moscow in June 

1962 a preliminary attempt 

was made to create an organiza- 
tional structure which could be 
adapted to the requirements of su- 
pranational planning. An Executive 
Committee was formed, with the 
vice-premiers responsible for eco- 
nomic development in the respective 
countries as its members. A Plan- 
ning Board was established as well. 
No decision was announced on the 
exact powers and functions of these 
bodies. However, it became clear in 
succeeding months that the propo- 
nents of integration—and in the 


first instance Nikita Khrushchev— 
wanted to give the new structure 
power enough to override the ham- 
pering restrictions of voluntarism. 

In supporting Comecon’s reor- 
ganization, Khrushchev recognized 
that nationalism in Eastern Europe 
was an active force obstructing 
full-scale integration. In an at- 
tempt to overcome this difficulty he 
revealed, somewhat belatedly (in 
August 1962), that he was willing 
to renounce the development of 
Soviet industry along autarchic 
lines and to pledge Soviet partici- 
pation in Comecon schemes aimed 
at a sensible division of labor: 
“The Soviet Union is ready to cut 
down even the production of some 
types of manufactured goods if it 
should turn out to be more expedi- 
ent to produce them in other Come- 
con countries.” 2 In an article pub- 
lished in September 1962,? and two 
months later in a speech delivered 
to the CPSU Central Committee, he 
put forward proposals calling for 
the formation of a planning body 
which could become a central au- 
thority for selecting investment 
projects and allocating resources. 

The new Executive Committee of 
Comecon met at Bucharest in De- 
cember 1962, but in its report re- 
leased to the public it did not refer 
to the suggestions of the Soviet 
Premier; instead, it reaffirmed the 
principle of national sovereignty. 
And at another Moscow summit 
meeting of the Comecon countries 
in July 1963, it became clear that 
the members were so divided over 
the issues of economic integration 
and supranational planning that it 
was impossible to reach any agree- 
ment on the revision of the Comecon 
statute. 

Thus while the new Comecon 
bodies continue to exist, they do not 
enjoy formal statutory recognition. 
Decisions of the Executive Commit- 
tee are binding only if they are 
accepted unanimously. The Plan- 
ning Board, instead of developing 


2 Problems of Peace and Socialism, 
August 1962. 

3 World Marxist Review, September 
1962. 
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into a common planning agency, is 
limited to the function of coordinat- 
ing national plans ex post. And the 
basic system of bilateral negotia- 
tion persists with only slight modi- 
fication. Under this system, the per- 
spective plans drawn up in each 
country are examined bilaterally in 
search of possibilities of a division 
of labor. The findings, classified by 
industrial branches, are then sub- 
mitted to Comecon’s standing com- 
mittees, which conduct a similar 
examination on a bloc-wide basis. 
If and when committee proposals 
are unanimously acted upon by the 
Executive Committee, they are 
passed on to the governments con- 
cerned and become valid only after 
ratification by those governments. 

It was primarily the dogged re- 
sistance of the Rumanian party 
leadership that brought about the 
defeat of the supranational con- 
cept. The Rumanian Central Com- 
mittee had reaffirmed, in a session 
of March 1968, its adherence to the 
aforementioned 1960 Moscow dec- 
laration. At the same time the 
party’s official paper Scinteia had 
emphasized that bilateral methods 
should continue to prevail in the 
field of plan coordination. 


bviously full-scale integration 
would be of paramount ad- 
vantage to the Soviet lead- 

ership. Achieving a system of su- 
pranational control would constitute 
a double victory at one blow, lead- 
ing to a more effective utilization 
of resources within the bloc and 
also to the imposition of institu- 
tional bonds on the dependent na- 
tions as a means of stricter political 
domination. Yet encroachment on a 
hitherto jealously guarded sphere 
of activity of the national govern- 
ments is a delicate problem. Dur- 
ing Stalin’s reign the satellite re- 
gimes were left to themselves to 
draw up their plans, the sole condi- 
tion being that they give priority 
stress to heavy industrial invest- 
ment. Moscow did not try to dictate 
what other industries were to be de- 
veloped, and investment programs 
were thus determined on national 
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lines. Supranational planning would 
therefore deprive the governments 
of Eastern Europe of powers they 
had wielded even under the rigid 
conditions of Stalinism. Such a sys- 
tem would, in its consequences, also 
run counter to the post-Stalin trend 
toward “equality” of rights that 
has allowed them relative freedom 
of action. 


No doubt mixed feelings about 
the possible outcome of bloc-wide 
planning exist not only in Bucha- 
rest but in the other East European 
capitals, even while overt opposition 
has been left to the Rumanians. 
There has long been evidence of sus- 
picion, for example, that the drive 
for industrial specialization—car- 
ried on through Comecon since as 
far back as 1956—has been aimed 
at retarding industrialization in 
the less advanced Comecon coun- 
tries. This line of thinking might 
conceivably align the industrial 
late-comers—notably Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Poland—in 
common opposition against further 
integration plans. The stand taken 
by the different countries is, how- 
ever, determined by complex factors 
that warrant some examination. 


At one pole, East Germany stands 
as the most fervent supporter of the 
Soviet concept of close cooperation. 
Its political and economic position 
is sO precarious, its dependence on 
Soviet raw materials so desperate, 
that any further tightening of the 
ties within the orbit might be wel- 
comed by the Ulbricht regime. 
Czechoslovakia is on the same side 
of the fence as East Germany. Both 
of these highly industrialized coun- 
tries have engineering industries 
which depend to a great extent on 
exports, and thus any move toward 
promoting foreign trade suits their 
interest. Moreover, the acute diffi- 
culties of the Czechoslovak regime 
in the area of economic planning 
and in the political field, coupled 
with Novotny’s personally precari- 
ous position due to his Stalinist 
past, might overcome any disposi- 
tion in Prague to oppose Moscow. 

The attitude exhibited by Poland 
is a different story. Far from dis- 
playing the distrust of further in- 


tegration that might have been ex- 
pected from the leader of a country 
that is among the newcomers in the 
field of industrialization, Gomulka 
sided with Khrushchev in the lat- 
ter’s proposals to build up Comecon 
as a supranational planning agency. 
It is true that Gomulka’s conform- 
ity was qualified. He repeatedly 
stressed the necessity of coordinat- 
ing capital investment—in effect 
putting in a claim for capital con- 
tribution if Poland was to under- 
take an expansion of her mining in- 
dustry within the framework of an 
intra-bloc division of labor. There 
may be other reasons, too, which 
caused the Polish party chief to 
avoid opposition to Moscow. Non- 
recognition of the Oder-Neisse line 
by the West worries the Poles and 
makes them lean heavily on the 
Soviet Union. In addition, their 
account is “‘debited” in Moscow by 
a farm policy—unique in the orbit 
—that has resisted wholesale col- 
lectivization in favor of the system 
of individual peasant holdings. 


In Hungary, Kadar seems to sup- 
port, or at any rate not to oppose, 
Moscow’s Comecon concept. This 
may be a price paid in exchange for 
tolerance of his comparatively in- 
dependent domestic policy. 


There is in Rumania’s position 
one distinctive feature that ren- 
ders this country more independent 
in shaping its economic policy than 
any of the other bloc countries— 
namely, its rich endowment in natu- 
ral resources, including oil, timber, 
hard coal, and to a lesser extent, 
other minerals. The flow of Soviet 
raw materials is not of vital im- 
portance to Rumania; at the same 
time its abundant natural assets 
give it a wide potential choice of 
trading partners, including the 
Western countries at one end and 
China at the other. This greater 
freedom of movement pays its divi- 
dends in the dispute with Moscow 
over Rumania’s policy of industri- 
alization. To enforce its position, 
the Soviet Union apparently has re- 
fused to deliver heavy industrial 
equipment in the quantities Bucha- 
rest wants. Thus the Rumanians are 
seeking to secure such equipment 


by expanding trade relations with 
countries outside the bloc. Activity 
toward this end has been lively and 
conspicuous. High-level delegations 
were sent this spring to the United 
States and to France, where the ex- 
ploratory talks that took place un- 
derlined Bucharest’s pursual of a 
policy independent of Moscow. In 
June Rumania signed an agreement 
with Italy on scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation in the industrial 
field. 


he coordination of the activi- 

ties of Soviet-type economies 

is fraught with limitations 
inherent in the system itself. The 
Communists’ efforts at integration 
simply do not stand comparison 
with the degree of integration 
achieved by the Common Market 
economies. The fundamental differ- 
ences are naturally blurred in the 
propaganda diffused from Moscow 
on the progress achieved in Come- 
con. One such difference is the fact 
that the Communists exclude a free 
flow of labor among the participat- 
ing countries. While in Western 
Europe, many hundreds of thous- 
ands of foreign workers are at- 
tracted by higher wages to West 
German or French industries, it 
would be difficult for the Commu- 


nists to solve the problem, for ex- 
ample, of the acute labor shortage 
in Czechoslovakia by an absorption 
of unemployed labor from adjacent 
districts in Poland. Certainly the 
migration of workers on any mass 
scale from one country to another 
is, for the time being, unthinkable 
in the Soviet orbit. 

Capital movements between the 
Comecon countries are not pro- 
hibited per se. It would, however, 
be a gross overstatement to label 
the occasional loans granted by the 
Soviet Union or by other industri- 
ally advanced member states as 
“mobility” of capital. Investment 
in the much publicized joint enter- 
prises, established mainly in Poland 
and Rumania for the purpose of 
more intensive exploitation of raw 
material resources, should of course 
be included under the heading of 
capital export. Yet the status of 
these common enterprises has been 
a matter of great controversy. 
Khrushchev intended the joint en- 
terprises to become common prop- 
erty of the participating govern- 
ments, under Comecon management. 
To Rumania this notion was unac- 
ceptable. As it is, the joint enter- 
prises remain the property of the 
government of the country on whose 
territory they are located. Capital 
participation from outside is re- 


garded as a loan to be repaid in 
kind by deliveries of the enter- 
prises’ products. 

The worst impediment to any 
progress toward a unified bloc econ- 
omy is the system of bilateral barter 
that governs East European trade 
relations. As early as 1957 an at- 
tempt was made to loosen intra- 
bloc trade from this straitjacket 
when an agreement designed to pro- 
mote multilateral settlements was 
signed in Warsaw. Yet the _ in- 
grained system of bilateralism, the 
variations from country to country 
in the real value of the ruble (which 
was to be used as a unit of account 
in international settlements), and 
last but not least, the government 
monopoly of foreign trade, proved 
to be too powerful obstacles. They 
blocked practically all chances of 
using accumulated credit balances 
for the purchase of goods in the 
debtor countries. 

A second start towards multilat- 
eralism was undertaken through an 
agreement concluded last year, es- 
tablishing a Comecon Bank as a 
separate agency for trade settle- 
ments. The Bank, which went into 
operation in January 1964, opened 
transferable ruble accounts for 
Comecon members amounting to 
five percent of the foreign trade 
value of each country. Thus an 
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A RUMANIAN VETO 


Rumania feels that cooperation and mutual assistance 
between the socialist countries within CEMA [COME- 
CON} make an important contribution to the economic 
and technical progress of each. This cooperation is car- 
ried through in forms unanimously established by the 
member states. The principal form of this cooperation is 
the coordination of economic plans on the basis of bi- 
lateral and multilateral agreements. 

As you know, in recent years, contrary to the principles 
laid down in the rules of CEMA,. forms and measures 
were proposed tending to create organisms with a super- 
state character. The Rumanian People’s Republic did 
not and does not agree with these proposals. Our reasons 
have been clearly presented in the statement of the en- 
larged plenum of the Central Committee of the Rumanian 
Workers Party—April 1964--which is a document de- 
fining our general policy. We feel that such forms of 


cooperation are incompatible with the essential principles 
underlying the relations between the socialist countries, 
namely the observance of national sovereignty and non- 
interference in the internal affairs of countries... . 

Rumania, just as the other countries, is fully aware 
of the need to cooperate closely with the other socialist 
countries. In our opinion it is important to stress at the 
same time that cooperation within CEMA does not mean 
isolation of the socialist countries from the world econ- 
omy as a whole. Consequently, Rumania develops its 
relations with countries having different social and eco- 
nomic systems, as our state is convinced that this serves 
the national interest of every country and is at the same 
time an important peace factor. 


—Rumanian Premier lon Gheorghe Maurer, in Paris 
interview with AFP. Agerpress, Aug. 3, 1964 
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island of multilateralism has been 
created within a sea of bilateral 
exchanges. 

This time an effort was also made 
to create a base for the new finan- 
cial superstructure in the com- 
modity sphere. The agreement pro- 
vided that following the conclusion 
of bilateral trade agreements, a 
second round of negotiations would 
be conducted to collate any demand 
still unsatisfied in the bloc with the 
supplies and capacities still avail- 
able. The main aim is to work 
within the multilateral framework 
to ferret out unutilized capacities 
which could meet “surprise” de- 
mand—i.e., demand arising outside 
the economic plans of the Comecon 
partners. 

It remains to be seen whether all 
these expedients will be effective 
enough to overcome the hurdles on 
the path leading to multilateralism. 
Now as before, the inconsistency of 
prices and costs in the different 
countries represents a formidable 
obstacle to multilateral exchanges. 
All of the bloc economies are bat- 
tling their way through the thicket 
of Marxist impedimenta towards a 
rational price system based on prop- 
erly calculated costs. But to date no 
real progress is discernible toward 
the establishment of compatible 
prices and costs on an international 
basis. 


o far this paper has dwelt on 
the limitations of the process 
of economic integration in 

the Soviet bloc. There is, however, 
another side of the story. If re- 
sults are poor measured by the pos- 
sibilities open to market economies, 
they do represent an advance com- 
pared to the Stalinist period. In 
particular, progress has been made 
toward the establishment of a com- 
prehensive fuel and power balance 
for the entire bloc area. The USSR’s 
readiness to supply iron ore on a 
rapidly increasing scale indicates 
that Soviet investment plans are to 
be geared to bloc requirements in 
this important sector. 

Cooperative fuel and power ven- 
tures have also resulted in greater 
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economy. The construction of the 
“friendship pipeline,” connecting 
oil fields in the Kuibyshev district 
with Poland, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and—in the immediate fu- 
ture—East Germany, provides for 
the transport of oil at low cost, per- 
mitting the expansion of petroleum 
processing industries all over the 
orbit. The order of the savings 
achieved through this project is il- 
lustrated by the claim that the cost 
of crude oil piped to Hungary will 
be less than one quarter of the rail- 
way-freight charge. 

A power grid interconnecting the 
power systems of the West Ukraine, 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany marks an im- 
portant step in the rationalization 
of energy supplies. Soon Rumania 
and Bulgaria will be linked with the 
system. Such achievements help to 
augment the economic potential of 
all the bloc countries. Unavoidably 
they also increase the dependence 
of Eastern Europe on Soviet Russia. 

Intra-bloc cooperation has im- 
proved somewhat with respect to 
other endeavors where the economic 
benefit to the participants is obvi- 
ous without having to be exactly 
calculated. Theoretically the large- 
scale economy that can be achieved 
through industrial specialization is 
bound to result in a reduction of 
costs for all countries, whether or 
not the extent of such a reduction 
can be precisely figured through 
existing methods. There are indi- 
cations, however, that as a conse- 
quence of national apprehensions 
and rivalries, specialization agree- 
ments are implemented reluctantly 
and tardily. 


he fact remains that for the 

time being, the individual na- 

tional plans come first and 

their coordination takes place only 

as a secondary effort. A semblance 

of multilateralism, should it be real- 

ized within the framework of the 

agreement of 1963, would not bring 

about a change in this fundamental 
situation. 

Developments might be speeded 

up should the leading power decide 


to accelerate investment in East- 
ern Europe through capital export 
aimed at encouraging closer inte- 
gration. Such an undertaking would 
amount to a “coordination” of in- 
vestment in the sense advocated by 
Gomulka. This, however, is the last 
thing to be expected. The Seviet 
Union is itself in urgent need of 
capital to implement its vast chemi- 
cal expansion program. Moreover, 
current Soviet policy appears to 
give greater priority to the assist- 
ance of the underdeveloped neutral- 
ist nations than to the provision of 
capital for Communist countries. 


Nonetheless it would be rash to 
conclude the Moscow has relin- 
quished its aim of engineering a 
higher form of bloc integration. 
Since any present advance toward 
supranational planning within 
Comecon has been blocked, it ap- 
pears that a new attempt is be- 
ing made to promote integration 
through bilateral channels outside 
Comecon. In this connection, a 
number of agreements were signed 
in Moscow last February between 
the USSR and the East European 
governments, supplementing the ex- 
isting network of bilateral pacts. 
In the past such pacts have been 
implemented by intergovernmental 
committees operating in accord- 
ance with the principles.and under 
the directives of Comecon. There 
are signs, however, that the new 
series of pacts concluded by Mos- 
cow may envision alternative lines 
of action. A speech delivered in 
February by Antal Apro, Hun- 
gary’s representative on the Come- 
con Executive Committee, included 
two notable statements in this re- 
spect. First Apro remarked that 
cooperation within the framework 
of the bilateral agreements might 
be “extended to fields beyond the 
activities of Comecon.’”’ Second, he 
referred to the possibility of estab- 
lishing associations or trusts of 
specific industries, or even mergers 
of entire branches of industries, on 
a bilateral—and possibly trilateral 
—hbasis. 


Nicolai Fadeiev, Secretary Gen- 
eral of Comecon, provided another 
hint of a redirection of efforts at 
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the April session of the Executive 
Committee. He denied plans to 
transform Comecon into a supra- 
national institution, yet spoke at 
the same time of the necessity of 
achieving a higher degree of inte- 
gration. 

All this indicates that a scheme 
has been devised to bypass Comecon 
and to embark on a more cumber- 
some program of piecemeal integra- 
tion, since the battle to transform 
Comecon into a central planning 
agency has been lost. Obviously the 
new concept is a poor substitute for 
supranational planning, at least 
from Moscow’s point of view. 


he failure of Khrushchev’s 
offensive to effect a funda- 
mental change of the Come- 
con statute provides telling evidence 
of how far political interrelations 
in the Soviet bloc have drifted from 
the rigid domination exerted in 
Stalin’s day. In view of the short- 
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comings inherent in bilateral nego- 
tiation as a tool to achieve genu- 
ine integration in the whole region, 
it is conceivable that Moscow re- 
gards its new course as an experi- 
mental, transitory tactic, pursued 
in the hope that the benefits of a 
more advanced division of labor will 
in time become evident enough to 
attract even the heretics in Ru- 
mania. If this is the case, Moscow 
may still look forward to remodel- 
ing Comecon under more promis- 
ing prospects at a later date. Al- 
ternatively, the circumvention of 
Comecon could eventually result in 
the reduction of its functions to 
essentially technical tasks, while 
issues charged with politics would 
be relegated to inter-governmental 
committees. 

Essentially, it is the Communist 
parties and governments of Eastern 
Europe that will determine whether 
or not the Kremlin’s hopes of eco- 
nomic integration can be material- 
ized through a more modest, piece- 
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My God, what a beautiful view there was 
here once! 
—From Szpilki (Warsaw), June 14, 1964. 


meal approach. The political lead- 
ers of the respective countries will 
have to weigh the promised and 
presumably real economic benefits 
of joint ventures against their fear 
that growing dependence on Mos- 
cow will jeopardize the measure of 
political autonomy they have thus 
far attained. In the course of com- 
ing discussions the heads of the re- 
spective parties and governments 
will no doubt keep their eyes on 
Rumania. Before committing them- 
selves they will want to ascertain 
what measure of success the Bucha- 
rest regime is realizing in its sepa- 
ratist program of industrialization. 

It goes without saying that no 
new agreement on economic coop- 
eration has been signed between the 
Soviet Union and Rumania. Hav- 
ing shelved the project of central- 
ized bloc planning, the Rumanians 
followed up with a public denuncia- 
tion of Moscow’s new approach to 
integration. In a statement pub- 
lished in Scinteia on April 26, 1964, 
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the party Central Committee reit- 
erated its insistence that planning 
the development of the national 
economy is an inalienable function 
of the sovereign socialist state. The 
statement also underscored Ru- 
mania’s rejection of any plan to 
set up enterprises owned and op- 
erated commonly by two or more 
countries, defending its stand on 
the basis that the national economic 
plan is “one and indivisible.” 

If Rumania’s defiance constitutes 
a grave danger for the coherence 
of the Communist bloc, so too does 


the increase of friendly relations 
between certain of the bloc coun- 
tries and Yugoslavia. These rap- 
prochements demonstrate in a tan- 
gible way the acceptance of the 
principle that different roads can 
lead to socialism. It is worth not- 
ing in this context that Hungary 
and Yugoslavia have concluded a 
treaty of economic cooperation ap- 
parently similar to those which are 
in force between the various bloc 
countries. 

Behind all the tensions and 
stresses in the Soviet bloc looms 


the conflict between Peking and 
Moscow—and the split in the world 
Communist movement in general. 
Without this discord the independ- 
ent stand taken by the Rumanians 
against centralizing pressures 
would be inconceivable. As long as 
the conflict persists it will encour- 
age polycentrism and at the same 
time force the Kremlin to continue 
on a course of persuasion and com- 
promise rather than to attempt a 
reversion to strong-arm tactics in 
its efforts to reshape the economic 
structure of the orbit. 


The Minimum Wage in the USSR 


n mid-July of this year, Khru- 
shchev announced that by the 
end of 1965 over 18 million 

workers in education health, hous- 
ing and other public services would 
receive pay increases and a mini- 
mum monthly wage of 40-45 ru- 
bles.1 Originally this goal was set 
for the end of 1962, and a minimum 
monthly wage of 50-60 rubles for 
all wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees was to have been achieved 
by the end of 1965. It is now clear 
that worker incomes are rising less 
rapidly than planned and that the 


1 Pravda and Izvestia, July 14, 1964. 


A consultant to the RAND Corpora- 
tion, Mrs. Chapman is a well-known 
authority on Soviet wages and 
author of Real Wages in Soviet 
Russia Since 1928 (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1963). 
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By Janet Chapman 


goal of a 50-60 ruble minimum wage 
for all has been shelved for the time 
being. According to Khrushchev, 
the delay in extending the wage re- 
form and the 40-45 ruble minimum 
wage is due to increased defense 
expenditures and to the accelerated 
development of the chemical indus- 
try. 

To evaluate the implications of 
this development, it may be helpful 
to clarify the situation in regard 
to minimum wages in Soviet law 
and practice. Although the ma- 
jority of Soviet wage earners and 
salaried employees do in fact al- 
ready receive at least 40 rubles per 


2 At least one Soviet writer has at- 
tributed the postponement of mini- 
mum-wage goals to the slowdown in 
agricultural output during 1959-61, 
that is, before the exceptionally bad 
harvest of 1963. See V. F. Maier, 
Zarabotnaia plata v period perekhoda 
k kommunizmu (Wages during the 
Period of Transition to Communism), 
Moscow, 1963, pp. 100-01. 


month, there are sizable groups 
whose wages are below this level 
and for whom there are as yet no 
minimum-wage provisions. 

The term “wage earners and 
salaried employees” covers virtu- 
ally the entire non-agricultural 
labor force as well as workers on 
state farms and in other state ag- 
ricultural institutions; but it ex- 
cludes collective farmers, who con-: 
stitute the bulk of the agricultural 
labor force. A minimum monthly 
wage of 40-45 rubles compares 
with an average actual monthly- 
earnings level of about 85 rubles 
for all Soviet wage earners and 
salaried employees. 

In terms of purchasing power 
for consumer goods, one ruble can 
be taken as very roughly equivalent 
to one US dollar. A monthly wage 
of 40 rubles would, then, buy about 
as much as 40 dollars, which is 
somewhat less than the minimum 
weekly wage in the US. The Soviet 


worker spends a smaller share of 
his pay on rent than an American 
because of artificially low Soviet 
rental rates and very limited hous- 
ing space, and he also has no ex- 
penses for medical care. On the 
other hand, the prices of many 
other consumer services as well as 
goods are relatively higher in the 
Soviet Union. 


he minimum-wage targets of 

40-45 rubles monthly by the 

end of 1962, and 50-60 
rubles by the end of 1965, were set 
by the 21st Congress of the CPSU 
(January-February 1959) as part 
of the Seven-Year Plan (1959-65). 
The minimum rates were to apply 
to all wage earners and salaried 
employees in all branches of the 
economy. This represented a sig- 
nificant departure in Soviet policy 
as previous minimum-wage legisla- 
tion had covered only certain 
groups of workers. A decree en- 
acted in September 1956 and put 
into effect in January 1957 had 
established minimum pay rates of 
27-35 rubles for wage earners and 
salaried employees in industry, 
construction, transportation and 
communications: the minimum 
was fixed at 30-35 rubles for those 
directly engaged in “production,” 
while for other categories of work- 
ers in these same branches the 
minimum rates were set at 30 
rubles in urban areas and 27 rubles 
in rural areas.? About 55 percent 
of all Soviet wage earners and 
salaried employees were in the 


3 Decree of September 8, 1956, Di- 
rektivy KPSS i Sovetskovo pravitel- 
stva po khozaistvennim voprosam 
(Directives of the CPSU and the 
Soviet Government on Economic Mat- 
ters), Vol. 4 (1953-57), Moscow, 1958, 
pp. 648-49. This decree was the first 
new minimum-wage legislation since 
that of 1937, which had covered only 
wage earners and salaried employees 
in state industry and water and rail 
transport, providing for a minimum 
monthly wage of 11 rubles for time- 
workers and 11.50 rubles for piece- 
workers. (All ruble values in this 
paper are in terms of the ‘‘new”’ ruble 
in effect since January 1, 1961. One 
“new” ruble is equivalent to ten “old” 
rubles.) 


branches of the economy covered by 
the 1956 minimum-wage legisla- 
tion. 

Although the 40-45 ruble mini- 
mum was to apply to all wage earn- 
ers and salaried employees, it was 
to be introduced industry by in- 
dustry and branch by branch dur- 
ing the years 1959-62. All evidence 
indicates that by the end of 1961 it 
had been put into effect for workers 
in industry, construction, transpor- 
tation and communications—.e., 
the same groups covered by the 
1956 legislation—and, in addition, 
for workers in state agricultural 
institutions. About two-thirds of all 
wage earners and salaried employ- 
ees are in these branches. Even the 
lowest-paid categories of workers 
within these branches—e.g., cus- 
todial personnel, manual laborers 
on state farms, and grade-1 wage 
earners in small (primarily rural) 
food processing plants—are now en- 
titled to a monthly wage of at least 
40 rubles. The actual grade-1 wage 
rate most often runs between 48 
and 51 rubles in light industry and 
is usually (but not always) higher 
in heavy industry, ranging up to 62 
rubles in underground mining and 
69 rubles in oil drilling; in con- 
struction, the grade-1 rate is 56 
rubles.4 According to Khrushchev, 
over 50 million workers, or three- 
quarters of all wage earners and 
salaried employees are now on re- 
formed wage scales.°® 


t is the remaining one-third of 
Soviet wage earners and sala- 
ried workers—those in the so- 

called ‘“non-productive” spheres of 
education, health, housing, munic- 
ipal services, trade, etc.—who 
have been affected by the decision 
to postpone the full application of 
the 40-45 ruble minimum wage. 


4 Maier, op. cit., pp. 141-44; A. Dol- 
gopolova and A. Shakhmagon, Oplata 
truda na predpriiatiiakh pishchevoi 1 
rybnoi promyshlennosti (The Payment 
of Labor in Enterprises of the Food 
and Fish Industry), Moscow, 1963, 
pp. 27-82. 

5 Pravda, July 14, 1964. 


Whereas the 1959 time schedule 
called for the introduction of this 
minimum in all branches by the 
end of 1962,° the current plan en- 
visages its extension to workers in 
education, health, culture, housing, 
municipal services, and _ other 
branches linked with service to the 
public only during 1964-65.’ These 
branches embrace some of the 
highest-paid workers in the Soviet 
Union, such as university profes- 
sors with monthly salaries of 400- 
600 rubles, but they also include 
the lowest-paid. 

Information on wages in these 
spheres, though limited, is sufficient 
to indicate that various categories 
of workers receive substantially 
less than the proposed 40-45 ruble 
minimum. In education, for ex- 
ample, the monthly salary of secre- 
tary-typists, electricians, and cus- 
todial personnel working in urban 
schools, and of children’s nurses, 
cooks, watchmen and doormen em- 
ployed in kindergartens serving 
100 children, is only 30 rubles. 
Lower-grade medical personnel 
(i.e., nurses and hospital orderlies) 
in 25-bed district hospitals receive 
35 rubles per month. Accountants 
working for village soviets in vil- 
lages with a population of 4,000 or 
more are paid 28.50 to 31 rubles.® 
In municipal water and sewage 
plants in the RSFSR (exclusive of 
Moscow and Leningrad), the basic 
pay rate for grade-1 employees is 
18.25-21.90 rubles per month (the 
basic rate exceeds 40 rubles only in 
the case of the highest-paid group, 
i.e., grade-7 pieceworkers in the 
most important cities, whose basic 


6 Pravda and Izvestia, Sept. 20, 
1959, translated in Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press (New York), Vol. XI, 
No. 38, pp. 14-15. 

7 Ibid., Dec. 18, 1963, translated in 
Current Digest ..., Vol. XV, No. 50, 
p. 12. The wage reform is to be com- 
pleted at the end of this year for work- 
ers in the service branches in the Far 
North and for all workers in health 
and education, and will be put into 
effect during the second half of 1965 
for other service workers. 

8P. Ivanitski, Osnovy smetnovo 
finansirovaniia (Principles of Esti- 
mated Financing), Moscow, 1961, pp. 
88-9, 45, 49) 56. 
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wage is 42.92 rubles).° Earnings 
may, of course, exceed basic wage 
and salary rates, but in these 
sectors generally the possibility of 
earning more than the basic rates 
through piecework or bonus provi- 
sions appears to be very limited. 

Legally, the Soviet minimum 
wage is a minimum rate of pay and 
not a guarantee of minimum earn- 
ings, so that even where the 40-45 
ruble minimum rate is in force 
some workers may actually earn 
less. The text of the 21st Congress 
decision did indeed refer to a “min- 
imum wage” (zarabotnaia plata) 
rather than a minimum wage rate 
(as in the 1956 decree), but it has 
been interpreted to mean merely 
that the minimum rate of pay 


9 A. I. Fainberg et al., Metodika sos- 
tavleniia plana zhilishchno-kommunal- 
novo khoziaistva (Methods of Drawing 
up the Plan for Housing and the Mu- 
nicipal Economy), 3rd revised edition, 
Moscow, 1963, pp. 90-1. 


WHEN THE WAGE 


Nonwo6una c nepsoro s3arnsga... 


She fell in love with him at first sight . 


should be 40-45 rubles.!° The rules 
covering workers’ pay in cases of 
underfulfillment of norms and 
work stoppages are still based on 
legislation dating from the early 
1930’s. 

Where failure to fulfill the out- 
put norm, or the production of sub- 
standard products or rejects, is the 
fault of the worker, there is no 
guaranteed wage and the worker is 
paid according to his actual output 
—e.g., he would receive no pay if 
he turned out nothing but rejects. 
Similarly, when a work stoppage is 
the worker’s fault, he receives no 
pay. However, when the worker is 
not at fault, he is guaranteed two- 
thirds of his basic wage rate in 
case of under-fulfillment of the out- 
put norm, and one-half (in some in- 
dustries, two-thirds) of the basic 
wage rate of timeworkers of the 
same grade in case of work stop- 


10 Maier, op. cit., pp. 107-11. 


IS NOT MINIMUM 


Pucynox 10. YHEPEMAHOBA 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), December 30, 1963. 
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page or defective output. Thus, a 
worker entitled to a “minimum 
wage” of 40 rubles per month may 
at times earn as little as 20 rubles. 
Data for the RSFSR indicate that 
the proportion of wage earners 
working a full month but receiving 
wages of less than 40 rubles was 
0.15 percent of the total in the coal 
industry and 0.9 percent in the oil 
industry—both high-paying indus- 
tries—and 2.3 percent in bread 
baking.'! 


he introduction of the 40-45 
ruble minimum pay rate is 
part of a general reform of 
the entire Soviet wage and salary 
system that was begun in 1956 and 
is still continuing. One of the major 
aims of the reform was to reduce 
the very wide wage and salary dif- 
ferentials which had developed. Al- 
though these had served a useful 
purpose in the earlier stage of So- 
viet development when skilled labor 
had been scarce and unskilled labor 
abundant, they were now consid- 
ered inappropriate since skilled 
labor had become less scarce and 
the unskilled were relatively less 
abundant and also better qualified. 
The intent of the reform was to 
reduce wage differentials not only 
within a given industry but also as 
between different industries and 
branches. In general, the lowest- 
paid wage earners were to receive 
rather large increases in pay, those 
in the middle ranges more modest 
increases, and those in the upper 
brackets little or no increase. 
Implementation of the reform to 
date has undoubtedly brought 
about some narrowing of wage and 
salary differentials, although these 
are still wide by Western stand- 
ards. Top salary rates have not 
been raised, and stricter limits on 
bonuses may mean that the actual 
earnings of some of the best-paid 


11No date is given, but the data 
probably refer to 1961. Otvety na 
voprosy trudiashchikhsia (Answers to 
Workers’ Questions), No. 5 (138), 
1962, p. 31, cited in Maier, op. cit., pp. 
110-11. 


have been reduced. Plant managers’ 
basic salaries vary widely depend- 
ing on the importance of the in- 
dustry and the size of the plant, 
ranging from 180-200 rubles in the 
food industry to 350-400 in the 
steel industry and somewhat 
higher in the coal industry.!? In 
addition to his basic salary, a man- 
ager may earn a bonus of up to 60 
percent of his salary in heavy in- 
dustry and up to 40 percent in 
other branches. Among wage earn- 
ers, the highest basic wage rate— 
paid to the top grade of workers in 
underground coal mining—remains 
at the 1957 level of 230 rubles a 
month,!* while the minimum rate in 
those branches where the 1959 pro- 
gram has been put .into effect has 


12Leonid Kostin, Wages in_ the 
USSR, Moscow, 1960, pp. 60-1. 

13 §. A. Ivanov and M. D. Mezentsev, 
Ekonomika ugolnoi promyshlennosti 
(The Economics of the Coal Industry), 
Moscow, 1960, p. 93. 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are 
welcome to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. Letters 
should be addressed to the Editors, 
Problems of Communism, US In- 
formation Agency, 1776 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., NW, Washington 25, 
D.C. (Please note: Subscription 
orders or inquiries should be ad- 
dressed according to instructions on 
the front inside cover.) 


On Revolutionaries 


TO THE EpITorRS: About Ronald 
Hingley’s flaying of Victor Serge 
(“The Revolutionary: On the Per- 
sistence of Myths and Mystiques’”’) 
in your May-June issue. Of course 
revolutionists are absurd, from a 
rationalistic point of view, because 


been raised from 27-35 rubles to 
40-45 rubles. 

The present plan to extend the 
40-45 ruble minimum wage to the 
service branches by the end of 1965 
will mean a substantial increase in 
income for the poorest paid work- 
ers in the USSR. The increase, in 
general, is to be larger for those 
in the lower than for those in the 
highest pay ranks and is to average 
21 percent in the service branches. 
The wage increases already effected 
in the sphere of material production 
have averaged 13 to 25 percent in 
the main branches, according to 
Khrushchev. This suggests that the 
relation between average levels of 
pay in the service and those in the 
material production spheres may 
not differ greatly from that pre- 
vailing prior to the reform. Once 
completed, however, the reform will 
undoubtedly produce a _ generally 
narrower spread of incomes. Yet 
it is obvious that inequalities will 
continue to be much larger than 


Correspondence 


they are only interested in part of 
life and are bored by talk of “‘bicy- 
cles and girls.” They are monoma- 
niacs, like some artists and scholars. 

The trouble with the revolution- 
ary monomaniac is that he aspires 
to power, and that he bases him- 
self on the assumption that if he 
is to make men happy they must 
first be miserable. From which it 
follows that if men are happy with- 
out his services the revolutionist 
himself will feel miserable, as Serge 
did in that magnificent passage 
quoted by Mr. Hingley on working- 
class affluence in Belgium. 

But then, how would any religious 
person feel if he went to heaven 
and found it inhabited by sinners? 
Isn’t it unjust to say that this re- 
flects the “‘manipulatory attitude” 
of the revolutionary who regards 
mankind as pawns on a chessboard? 


would have been the case had the 
original goal of a universal mini- 
mum wage of 50-60 rubles by 1965 
been adhered to. 

It is not yet clear whether wage 
schedules in the other branches will 
remain fixed until the reform is 
completed in the service branches, 
or whether the second phase of the 
reform, originally scheduled for 
1962-65 and involving the raising 
of the minimum wage to 50-60 ru- 
bles, will soon begin to be imple- 
mented. True, a 50-60 ruble grade- 
1 wage rate has already been intro- 
duced in some Soviet industries. Yet 
in others—notably in some of the 
most important heavy industries, 
where the wage reform was intro- 
duced earliest—the grade 1 rate is 
below 50 rubles. Perhaps there will 
be some raise in these industries 
before the end of 1965. An across 
the board minimum wage of 50 
rubles for all, however, now appears 
to be a vague promise for the in- 
definite future. 


Isn’t it instead an apt commentary 
on the irony of history? 

I wonder if Serge is a good ex- 
ample of a revolutionary at all, in 
the sense of being somebody who 
organizes the conflict. He engaged 
in revolutionary activity the way 
other people engage in_ peace 
marches or third-rank trade union 
activities; he was one of those who 
crank the printing press and carry 
messages down the line. He made 
revolution his literary subject and 
poetized about it most effectively 
and tragically, but his musings can 
hardly be identified with the hard, 
practical fanaticism of Lenin, 
Trotsky and others. Somebody 
ought to write a book on the varie- 
ties of revolutionary experience. 

FRANCIS PIERCE 
Editor, East Furope 
New York, New York. 
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From Russia sans Love 


In our last issue we published a 
part of the second of two letters 
we had sent to Academician Anu- 
shavan Arzumanian, Director of the 
Institute of World Economics and 
International Relations in Moscow, 
inviting him to participate in a 
symposium on the progress of So- 
viet consumers’ welfare. We had 
received no acknowledgment for 
either letter and had to go ahead 
with the symposium without his 
participation. A few days after we 
had gone to press the long-awaited 
reply arrived. It is reproduced 
below: 


I have received your letters of 
March 19 and May 19 of this year, 
as well as the copy of the journal 
Problems of Communism, No. 6, 
1963. Iam not able to accept your 
invitation to write an essay for the 
above-mentioned publication. 


Indeed, the journal Problems of 
Communism is very well known as 
an organ of the “cold war,” special- 
izing in negative anti-Communist 
propaganda in the spirit of psy- 
chological warfare. The materials 
published in it are selected and pre- 
sented exclusively in order to arouse 
distrust, fear, and suspicion not 
only towards the social system, but 
also towards the peoples of the 
socialist countries. 


Soviet scholars as well as social 
and political leaders do not refuse 
to appear in the pages of Western 
journals and to publish interviews 
in them. They fully realize that 
these journals may not agree with 
communism, with its philosophy as 
well as with the organization of 
public life. However, your journal 
avoids objectivity as well as aca- 
demic standards. Its “credo” is the 
struggle against communism, which 
your contributors are panically 
afraid of, and do not understand. 
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iditorial Notes 


The considerations presented 
above make it clear why I cannot 
agree to appear in an organ of this 
type. 

(signed by) 
Academician A. A. Arzumanian 


Needless to say, we regret the 
content as well as the tone of 
this letter, and, indeed, we are sur- 
prised that Academician Arzuman- 
ian should have consented to affix 
his signature to an intemperate 
diatribe such as this one. Little 
would be gained by entering into 
an argument over the merits of his 
statements; we merely urge our 
readers to read the symposium to 
which we had hoped Academician 
Arzumanian would contribute 
(Problems of Communism, July- 
August 1964, p. 61), and to judge 
for themselves whether the discus- 
sion reveals any lack of objectivity 


ERRATUM 


In Mr. C. Linden’s communi- 
cation on the subject of ‘“Khru- 
shchev’s Power’’ (July-August is- 
sue, p. 74), the following sen- 
tence appeared: 


The activity of the “anti-party 
group’ and the disputes over re- 
source allocation were offered as 
prime cases in point. 


This should have read: 


The “anti-party group’ and re- 
source allocation issues were of- 
fered as prime cases in point. 


We regret the error. 


—The Editors 


and academic standards, or any 
panic fear of communism. Those 
who are familiar ‘with our journal 
should not be surprised to find that 
the scholars participating in the dis- 
cussion freely disagree with each 
other and that some of them indeed 
take a position with which Academi- 
cian Arzumanian himself might 
well sympathize. 


Another of our recent symposi- 
ums has evoked a somewhat more 
loquacious response. One June 16, 
one day before Academician Arzu- 
manian signed his letter, an article 
appeared in the Moscow Literatur- 
naia gazeta, entitled ““Provocateurs 
in Professorial Cloaks.” Its author 
was our dedicated critic, Mr. Harry 
Freeman, whom some readers may 
remember for an earlier “report” 
of his reprinted in translation in 
our March-April 1963 issue. Mr. 
Freeman’s latest effort—which pre- 
tends to be a critique of the sym- 
posium “Soviet Colonialism: Does 
it Exist?” (Problems of Commu- 
nism, January-February 1964) —is 
so weak that this time we shall 
suppress the temptation to reprint 
it. The piece is an artless fabrica- 
tion from beginning to end and 
makes very poor reading. 

It may be remembered that this 
Symposium consisted of three arti- 
cles and four commentaries, includ- 
ing discussions by respected Asian 
and African scholars. Mr. Freeman 
chose to hinge his story on one of 
the articles (by Professor Pipes) ; 
he referred in passing to another 
(by Professor Seton-Watson) ; and 
he did not so much as mention the 
rest, including the article by Pro- 
fessor Rywkin, which contains much 
of the basic data for the entire 
symposium. So much for Mr. Free- 
man’s success in remaining true 
to his style. Should the editors of 
Literaturnaia gazeta wish to give 
wider publicity to their New York 
correspondent, we should be glad to 
reprint even this latest piece of Mr. 
Freeman’s—but only in return for 
equivalent space for a rejoinder in 
their own pages. 


—tThe Editors 
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On the 


Fall of 


Ivan Alexandrovich Pyriev 


(In lieu of a commentary on the fall of N. S. Khrushchev) 


The following item is reprinted in slightly 
abridged form from Izvestia, October 4, 1964: 


THIS ALL HAPPENED this summer in the 
city of Gorki. The film “The Light of a Distant 
Star” was being made. The venerable, exacting 
director was selecting actors for the mass 
scenes. Of course, the cinema is a delicate 
thing. The people of Gorki know this very well: 
film directors have come many times to the 
banks of the Volga to shoot films. But this one, 
high-ranking and honored, was a surprise to 
them right at the outset. He was obviously 
nervous. 

Well, the people on the Volga thought he 
probably can’t get the types he wants for his 
mass scenes, or something is wrong with the 
overall layout, so he is irritated, this cinema- 
tographer who has been famous since childhood. 

But they had these thoughts only at the be- 
ginning. Later events developed with truly 
cinematographic speed. The director changed 
beyond recognition. Armed with a microphone, 
he began pouring out such obscenities that the 
former cart-drivers of the Nizhny Novgorod 
fair, had they been there, would probably have 
died of envy. At first no one could understand. 
It seemed that the director was simply in a 
creative ecstasy and was pronouncing some in- 
comprehensible incantations. But little by little 
everyone began to understand—Gorki school- 
girls, women students and respectable mothers 
who had been invited to the filming. 


The editors have received letters from resi- 
dents of the city of Gorki (we know that such 
letters had also been sent to the Ministry of 
Culture, party-state control agencies, and other 
state and public organizations) describing the 
film director’s behavior with indignation. Resi- 
dents of the city have sent similar letters to the 
editors of the newspaper Gorkovskaia pravda 
(Gorki Truth). Comrade Barsukov of the news- 
paper talked with many of the letter-writers 
and concluded: “Nothing of this sort has ever 
happened in Gorki before. After all, other di- 
rectors have made films, too, and everybody has 
had a high opinion of them. It is unpleasant 
even to remember the time this director spent 
i Gorkine 43 


WE DO NOT WANT to quote from the letters 
at length here. Still, to give the reader an idea 
how uninhibited the “celebrity” had become, 
let us list a few of his “works of art.” He 
shouted—and this at the participants in the 
mass scenes !—‘“‘skunks,” “idiots” and far worse 
expressions, and at times he used the lowest 
gutter language (how consonant this is with 
the urbane manners of the professor and epi- 
cure!). The pensioner I. Getlikherman notes: 
“It is too embarrassing to write what he calls 
women. I participated in the filming of the 
mass scenes, but I left the set. It was impossible 
to listen to this flow of obscenities, which was 
audible over long distances on the public-ad- 
dress system. It was simply astonishing that 
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this man, who is so popular (perhaps this is 
what turned his head, as sometimes happens) 
a director known all over the country, could 
behave so disgracefully.”’ 

This disgusting incident could not pass un- 
noticed, of course. The Gorki residents raised 
the question of the moral complexion of the 
artist and called him to order. Representatives 
of the city’s public organizations and officials 
of the provincial party committee talked with 
the director and warned him that such behavior 
is intolerable but, apparently in deference to 
his venerable age and past service, decided not 
to give wide publicity to the case, especially as 
he promised to behave himself in the future. 

However, as time has shown, he did not keep 
his promise and has continued to act in a man- 
ner identical or similar to the above. . . . And 
so, the snowball of filth kept growing. A num- 
ber of things—many years of unsupervised ac- 
tivity, conceit and the sycophancy of bootlickers 
—have combined to stupefy the director so 
badly that he indeed had begun thinking of 
himself as a man above criticism or judgment. 


BUT LET US NOT tantalize the reader any 
longer; the man we are talking about is USSR 
People’s Artist Ivan Alexandrovich Pyriev, film 
director. 

We have read the report of a commission of 
the Moscow Film Studio party committee which 
studied the case of the director and producer 
I. Pyriev. A few pages present the portrait 
of a man who is oblivious to party and civic 
responsibility, to his colleagues and audience. 
The party committee discussed the Gorki epi- 
sode and many, many others. It was empha- 
sized that the Communist I. Pyriev does not 
participate in the life of his party organization, 
is peremptory with his comrades, does not at- 
tend meetings, forgets to pay membership dues, 
and has not paid trade union dues for 13 
Vearas. oe, 

I. Pyriev’s moral image is ugly. His “family”’ 
affairs have become the talk of film workers, 
and not of them alone. ... As far as critical 


Notice to Our Readers 


This issue of Problems of Communism was ready to 
go to press just as “advancing age and failing 
health” forced the sudden retirement of Nikita 
Sergeievich Khrushchev—hence some outdated des- 
ignations and references on these pages. We will 
examine Khrushchev’s dismissal as well as_ its 
implications in the next issue. 


—tThe Editors 


remarks are concerned, there was indeed a 
“state of total silence” around I. Pyriev. The 
atmosphere of all-forgiveness or, let us be 
frank, of sycophancy, which is. completely in- 
compatible with all the norms of our life, did 
its work. The “Maestro” was becoming more 
and more unrestrained, while some people 
called this ‘‘the pranks of genius.” 

To be sure, I. Pyriev has done a great deal 
for our film art. We do not want to resemble 
those who are now prepared to discredit every- 
thing in I. Pyriev’s life and work. We simply 
would like to say that the background against 
which this work was done is ugly and shabby! 
To be forthright, it is so contrary to the spirit 
of Soviet creative life that one simply cannot 
understand this dichotomy in the life of an 
experienced man and an experienced artist. 

As we have already said... Pyriev received a 
reprimand to be entered in his personal dossier. 
Let us not pass judgment on the measure of 
sanction. This is not the only point. Another 
thing is important: Does I. Pyriev know that 
the time of persuasion passed long ago? The 
time has come to answer for his actions. A 
high rank entails obligations, and the higher 
the rank, the more is asked of its holder. 


WE PREFER TO HOPE that I. Pyriev will 
understand all this, that he will apologize 
through the newspaper to the people he insulted 
in Gorki, that he will have the courage, if you 
will, to start many things in his life afresh, 
and that, above all, he will understand this: 
The people extol you, but the people can also 
take the honors and titles away from you. 

Painful though it may be, we should also 
like to say the following: We know the dead 
stars continue to send light, as it were, to earth 
for many hundreds and thousands of years. 
Sometimes we do not even know that the star 
itself no longer exists. 

Actors of the theater and films who are liked 
by the people are called “stars.” Of course, 
there is no such official name, and we attach 
a special meaning to this word that has nothing 
in common with the meaning of this word in 
the West. Over there, the light of a day “star” 
often lies in the glitter of wealth, in the vulgar 
tinsel of dubious fame, in cheap sensation. 

Our audience sees popular actors and direc- 
tors as good teachers of life, wise counselors, 
models of emulation. They live the same life 
as the filmgoers and talk to them as friends 
from the screen and the stage. Otherwise a 
“star” will die. I. Pyriev should have remem- 
bered this when he made the film ‘Light of a 
Distant Star.” 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The tron Curtain Today 


EDITORS’ NOTE: What precisely is meant by the term “closed society” ? 
What does the expression “Iron Curtain” refer to? What changes, if any, 
have taken place in the Soviet Union’s passion for secrecy and secretive- 
ness since Stalin’s death in 1953? The following three articles address 
themselves to these questions. In the first, the author demonstrates the 
persisting institutional obstacles to any meaningful intercourse between the 
citizens of the USSR and the outside world. The second provides a glimpse 
into the omissions, half-truths and outright falsifications which still 
comprise so much of the economic data published by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. And the third focuses on the somewhat amorphous yet astonishingly 
tenacious nature of one of the oldest institutions in Russia, Tsarist and 


Soviet alike—the literary censor. 


Tourists in Russia 


and Russians Abroad 


ecasionally the Iron Curtain surrounding 
the Soviet Union seems to waver and foreign 
observers are tempted to conclude that “liber- 
alization” is under way. Now that personal con- 
tacts between Soviet citizens and foreigners are 
possible, it is sometimes assumed that such 


Miss Moody is an American lawyer with an 
interest in the field of Soviet studies. This is her 
first contribution to Problems of Communism. 
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relationships develop in ways which do not 
differ from friendships among people of other 
nationalities. To investigate how free human 
contacts are across the curtain it is necessary 
to examine the travel patterns of Soviet citizens 
outside the USSR and of foreigners within the 
Soviet Union, and to determine what controls 
are exercised when travel is permitted. The 
quick-trip tourist should be considered and also 
the delegation member who may be staying 
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abroad for a longer period of time. The situa- 
tion of embassy personnel and foreign corre- 
spondents is sufficiently different to exempt 
them from consideration. 

During the 1920’s and the early 1930's a 
certain amount of contact between citizens of 
the Soviet Union and the outside world oc- 
curred. The number of these meetings was 
small by present standards. It was nonetheless 
not trivial when compared to 1947-53, the years 
when contacts were at their nadir. Present 
Soviet policy is to give official sanction to tour- 
ism and exchanges of persons. But while 
Stalin’s death has brought changes, the avail- 
able evidence suggests that contacts between 
Soviet citizens and foreigners are still far from 
normal by the standards of democratic societies. 


Travel—East and West 


Intourist statistics show that approximately 
the same number of Soviet citizens travel 
abroad as foreigners visit the USSR, giving the 
impression that Soviet people travel no more 
and no less than anyone else. A close look at 
the figures shows that this impression is not 
correct. 

In 1960, for example, Intourist’s figures show 
that 711,609 travelers went to the Soviet Union 
from all countries, while 730,150 Soviet citizens 
traveled abroad.! Most of the Soviet travelers 
journeyed as members of official delegations 
(602,503). Others went abroad to participate 
in sports events (4,165). The remaining 
123,482 travelers were tourists. Taking the 
United Nations estimate of 214,400,000 as the 
population of the Soviet Union in 1960, a figure 
of 123,482 tourists means that approximately 
one out of every 1,737 Soviet citizens traveled 
abroad for pleasure in 1960. 

Intourist statistics also give information on 
the destination of Soviet travelers. The ma- 
jority of Soviet tourists travel inside the Soviet 
bloc. No more than 14,000 Soviet tourists ap- 
pear to have journeyed beyond the Iron Curtain 


1Intourist statistics for 1960 are taken from De- 
velopment of Tourism, Report of US Travel Mission to 
USSR, June-July 1961, pp. 29-30. Complete statistics 
for later years are not available. (According to an 
Associated Press dispatch of Oct. 21, 1964, Tass recently 
reported that 932,000 foreigners visited the USSR in 
the past year—Ed.) 

The US Travel Mission, referred to frequently in this 
article, was a group of six private citizens and one 
US Government representative who spent two weeks in 
the USSR in the summer of 1961 studying ways to in- 
crease and facilitate exchange visits. The mission was 
authorized in the US-USSR exchange agreement con- 
cluded in 1959. 
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in 1960, and they represent only one in every 
15,314 Soviet citizens. 

Of the 14,000 tourists going outside the Soviet 
bloc in 1960, 673 visited the United States. This 
represents one out of every 318,573 Soviet citi- 
zens. Approximately the same number of 
American tourists visited the Soviet Union in 
1960 as Soviet citizens traveled for pleasure in 
all non-bloc countries. The 14,209 Americans 
visiting the USSR represent one out of every 
12,668 US citizens (taking 180 million as the 
1960 population of the United States). Thus 
the American citizen, statistically speaking, was 
25 times as likely to see the Soviet Union in 
1960 as his Soviet counterpart was apt to tour 
the United States. 

This lopsided picture does not apply solely to 
travel between the United States and the USSR. 
The chart on p. 5 shows Intourist’s full statistics 
on tourist travel between the Soviet Union and 
non-bloc countries. By including population 
estimates for each country, it is possible to 
calculate in a similar manner the mutuality of 
travel between the Soviet Union and other non- 
bloc countries. 

The chart shows that citizens of all non-bloc 
countries except India were more likely to visit 
the Soviet Union in 1960 than Soviet citizens 
were to visit the non-bloc countries. The mu- 
tuality of travel between the Soviet Union and 
the United States was more marked than that 
between the USSR and Austria, Belgium, Fin- 
land, France, or Norway. While India came 
closest to showing an equal likelihood of travel 
interchanges with the Soviet Union, Norway 
represented the opposite extreme: a Norwegian 
was 216 times as likely to visit the USSR as a 
Soviet citizen was to visit Norway. 

The statistics for 1960 are not completely 
representative. Despite provisions of the US- 
Soviet cultural exchange agreements favoring 
the promotion of tourism,” the number of Soviet 
citizens touring the United States diminished 
from 673 in 1960 to 450 in 1961. The same 
statistic for 1962 is only 77.* In 1963 the figure 


*Four US-Soviet exchange agreements have been 
concluded, in January 1958, November 1959, March 
1962, and most recently February\1964. All contain a 
promise “‘to promote the development of tourism” though 
the explicit language elaborating this promise varies 
from treaty to treaty, reflecting the difficulty of reach- 
ing agreement on a reciprocal range of tourist priv- 
ileges. For the texts, see Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series (TIAS), Nos. 3975, 4862, 5112, and 
5582, published by the US Department of State, Wash- 
Ine tones DaaG. 

’ Statistics for 1961 and 1962 are from Report on 
Exchanges with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
No. 20, Jan. 1, 1963, p. vii, prepared by the Soviet and 
Eastern European Exchanges Staff of the US Depart- 
ment of State. 


went up to slightly over 100.4 The explanation 
for the small number of Soviet tourists varies. 
Boris Krylov, Head of the American Countries 
Department of the State Committee for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, has recently 
stated that the small number of Soviet tourists 
to the United States is explained by the high 
cost of the trip.° This cost has been estimated 
at approximately 850 rubles ($935) for a two- 
week trip.° While this may be the official posi- 
tion it does not explain why there should be 
such a large percentage variation from year to 
year. Nor does it agree with the unanimous 
belief of members of the 1961 US Travel Mis- 
sion to the USSR that there were approximately 
500,000 Soviet families able to afford the trip.’ 
It is common for Soviet government representa- 
tives to claim privately that lack of foreign 
currency is the real reason for the limited num- 
ber of travelers. Yet if one considers the 
number of dollars taken into the USSR by 
tourists from the United States, it is obvious 
that the Soviet Union has a very favorable 
balance of trade in the tourist business with 


4This is the Soviet estimate: 
“Soviet-American Cultural 
USSR, July 1964, p. 6. 

° Tbid. 

6 William D, Patterson, “Can Impulse to Travel Ease 
Crisis?” The Travel Agent, Sept. 25, 1961, p. 83. 

7 Report of US Travel Mission, loc. cit., p. 12. 


See Boris Krylov, 
Exchanges Expanding,” 


Travel to and from the Soviet Union: 


Travel from Travel to 

USSR USSR 
Austria 848 866 
Belgium 476 925 
Finland Oot 10,369 
France 1,398 7,920 
(West) Germany 3,207 3,302 
Great Britain L127 5,526 
India 216 390 
Italy 1,466 1,997 
Netherlands 394 501 
Norway 91 3829 
Sweden 193 4,200 
United States 673 14,209 

13,886 50,534 


respect to the United States.’ The real explana- 
tion for the small number of Soviet tourists may 
be quite different: the process of selecting the 
tourists shows that security considerations may 
play an important role. 


Selection of Tourists 


The procedure for travel abroad, as Intourist 
describes it, is relatively simple. Soviet citizens 
make arrangements for foreign tours through 
their trade unions. Each major regional trade 
union works from a “plan” for travel for the 
year, which it receives from Moscow. Travel 
posters announce the formation of travel groups 
and specify the countries where tours will go 
and when. In speaking with the US Travel 
Mission to the USSR in 1961, the then acting 
Minister of Foreign Trade, Nikolai N. Smelia- 
kov, specifically said that the USSR has no 
official restrictions on travel to the United 
States °—or, presumably, elsewhere. Soviet 


8 The number of US citizens visiting the USSR 
reached its peak in 1960, topping 14,000 according to 
Intourist. It dropped to about 12,000 in 1961, and to 
about 9,000 in 1962. The 1963 figure is in dispute: the 
Department of State sets it at 5,495, while Boris Krylov 
(see note 4 above) asserts it is about 16,000. 

9 William D. Patterson, “19,973 Ambassadors with 
Portfolio,” The Travel Agent, Aug. 10, 1961, p. 87. 


1960 


Population * Travel Ratio** 


7,049,000 31. 
9,104,0002 46. 
4,477,300 156. 
45,730,000¢ 27. 
55,577,000" 3:9 
52,675,0944 20. 
438,000,000° ita 
50,763,000 5.7 
11,417,254» 24. 
3,587,000 216. 
7,498,770¢ 15. 
180,000,0002 25. 


* Population figures are taken from the 1962 World Almanac, which cites sources as follows: 2 UN es- 
timate 1959. » Government estimate 1960. ©Government estimate 1961. 4 Government provisional es- 
timate 1961. © Preliminary census 1961. ‘UN estimate 1960. * US Census Bureau 1960 (rounded off 
roughly to include members of the armed forces serving overseas.—J.M.) 

** The figures in this column show the frequency of travel to the USSR from each foreign country 
listed, as a multiple of the frequency of travel to that country from the USSR. “Frequency of 
travel” is determined by dividing the number of travelers into total population of the country 


concerned. 


tourists may not, of course, travel alone, and 
it is not clear under what circumstances non- 
union members can arrange to join tourist 
groups. 

What Intourist further neglects to describe 
is the rigorous clearance procedure that is re- 
quired before a Soviet citizen may become a 
member of one of the tourist groups sponsored 
by his trade union. Paragraph 5 of the Statute 
on Entry into the USSR and Exit from the 
USSR establishes the requirement of an exit 
visa or its equivalent for a Soviet or foreign 
citizen leaving the USSR.” The final provision 
of the statute, paragraph 16, refers to “regula- 
tions” which govern its application.1! While 
these regulations are unpublished and not ob- 
tainable, it is possible nonetheless to deduce 
something of their nature from other evidence. 
First of all, it is clear that there is no right to 
travel abroad. The exit visa is not merely a 
formality. Soviet citizens occasionally confirm 
that there is a selection process. A Leningrad 
teacher, speaking with one reporter, explained: 
“Some people behave badly abroad and disgrace 
their country. The Soviet Union . . . selects 
only worthy representatives of the USSR to 
tour abroad.’’!* This selection procedure is so 
taken for granted inside the USSR that Soviet 
citizens often assume other governments must 
impose similar controls on their citizens. To 
cite a characteristic example, students of the 
Leningrad Radio Polytechnicum wrote to I[z- 
vestia complaining of the behavior of one Mr. 
Edwards, a member of a British delegation that 
visited the polytechnicum. Addressing them- 
selves to Mr. Edwards, the students wrote: “Of 
course, if we were your authorities we would not 


10 Statute approved by Resolution No. 660 of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR on June 19, 1959, SP 
SSSR 1959, No. 13, p. 80. The text of this Statute is 
reproduced in Sbornik normativnykh materialov po 
voprosam vneshnei torgovli SSSR—Vypusk I (Collec- 
tion of Normative Materials on Questions of USSR 
Foreign Trade—Issue I), Moscow, 1961, pp. 272-75. 

11 The text of this provision of the statute indicates 
that such regulations were originally the joint concern 
of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs of the USSR, and the Committee for 
State Security under the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. See Paragraph 16, ibid. It should be noted that 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs of the USSR was abol- 
ished and its functions transferred to the Ministries of 
Internal Affairs of the Union Republics by a decree of 
Jan. 13, 1960. See Sbornik zakonov SSSR i ukazov Pre- 
sidiuma Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, 1938-1961 (Collec- 
tion of Laws of the USSR and Decrees of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 1938-61), hereafter 
cited as Shornik zakonov, 1938-61, Moscow, Izd-vo Izves- 
ai dat Deputatoy Trudiashchikhsia SSR, 1961, 
p. . 

12 Roger Vaughan Bevan, “Moscow is a City of Many 
Moods,” Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 5, 1962. 
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give you any more visas for travel abroad, lest 
you disgrace your compatriots.” 1° 

The procedure requires that the would-be 
tourist must fill out a series of questionnaires, 
write up biographical accounts, and present 
numerous photographs. In addition, he must 
obtain references from the head of his place of 
employment, the chairman of the branch of the 
trade union to which he belongs, and the party 
secretary at his place of work. These documents 
are sent to the Committee for State Security 
(KGB), where a thorough background investi- 
gation of the prospective tourist is conducted. 
Some idea of the process involved can be gotten 
from former citizens of the USSR who are no 
longer on Soviet soil. Mikhail Antonovich 
Klochko, a chemist now living in Canada, has 
described his interview with a KGB official prior 
to receiving permission to attend (in an un- 
official capacity) a scientific meeting abroad. 
Only after approval is granted can the Soviet 
citizen obtain a passport for foreign travel, his 
exit visa, and his ticket. 


The selection process affects different people 
differently. The background of the prospective 
tourist and his destination are relevant factors. 
It seems clear that it is harder for single persons 
to receive permission to travel abroad than for 
married people with family members who will 
remain behind. As one American member of 
the US Travel Mission to the USSR reported 
after returning home, “‘it is customary for only 
one member of a household—usually the male 
head—to travel abroad.’ Soviet citizens of 
Jewish nationality have expressed the belief 
that their minority affiliation makes it more 
difficult for them to obtain exit visas.1° Those 
who have already traveled abroad (and re- 
turned home) feel that this factor gives them 
an advantage over an untested traveler when it 
comes to a request for another trip.1* The des- 
tination of the tourist is also important since 
statistically the plan’s quota for bloc travel is 
much higher than that for countries outside the 
socialist camp. A clue to the prevailing ratio 
is provided by the fact that 82.6 percent of all 


13 KE, Shevelev, “‘Present from Mr. Edwards,” Izvestia, 
Dec. 19, 1963. Translated in The Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, Jan. 15, 1964, p. 32. 

14 Mikhail A. Klochko, “No, the USSR is not a 
Scientist’s Paradise,” Réalités (French edition), Sep- 
tember 1962, p. 75. 

15 William D. Patterson, “500,000 Potential Visitors to 
U.S.A.,” The Travel Agent, Sept. 10, 1961, p. 38. 

16 See report of a discussion among Soviet citizens on 
this subject. Markoosha Fischer, Reunion in Moscow, 
rae & Row, New York and Evanston, 1962, pp. 
182-84. 

17 Klochko, op. cit., p. 73. 


Soviet tourist travel in 1960 was within the 
bloc.18 

Soviet tourists are carefully selected and 
briefed, and they must promise to obey certain 
rules while abroad, one of which is to refrain 
from talking alone with foreigners.’® Despite 
the briefings and promises, Soviet control does 
not end with departure from the USSR. The 
tourist group is invariably accompanied by and 
under the surveillance of a member of the 
KGB.” In order to conceal the identity of the 
KGB member as much as possible, the help of 
one or more members of the tourist group may 
be needed. As happened in Klochko’s case, a 
promise of cooperation may be exacted before 
the exit visa is granted.2': Surveillance serves 
various purposes ranging from the extreme of 
preventing defections to the more routine aim 
of discouraging the tourist from unrestrained 
contacts with foreign nationals which might 
cause him to question the images painted by 
Soviet propaganda.”2 


Emigration 


If it is difficult for the Soviet citizen to get 
permission to travel outside the USSR on trips 
of limited duration, it is even less likely that he 
will be allowed to emigrate to another country. 
While no general right of emigration exists in 
the Soviet Union today, in practice some persons 
have been able to emigrate legally. Repatriates 
appear to be the largest single group who have 
been allowed to leave. Repatriation may occur 
as the result of a right established by an agree- 
ment to which the Soviet Union is a party, such 
as the 1957 Polish-Soviet treaty.2 In the ab- 
sence of such an agreement, persons of foreign 
extraction residing in the USSR cannot expect 
that permission to emigrate will be easily 
obtained. 


18 Report of US Travel Mission to USSR, loc. cit., p. 
15. 

19 See description of the booklet, Rules of Behavior 
of Soviet Citizens Abroad, in Aleksandr Kaznacheiev, 
Inside a Soviet Embassy, Philadelphia and New York, 
Lippincott, 1962, p. 15. 

*0 See Peter Deriabin and Frank Gibney, The Secret 
World, Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1959, pp. 185-86; 
Klochko, op. cit., p. 75; Viktor Nekrasov, “On Both 
Sides of the Ocean,” Novyi mir, December 1962, pp. 
112-13. 

“1 Klochko, op. cit., p. 75. 

22 Ibid., p. 73. 

°5 An agreement briefly in force in 1957-58, allowing 
Poles who had been evacuated to the USSR between 
1939 and 1944, as well as their spouses and children, to 
resettle in Poland. Text of treaty reproduced in United 
Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 281, pp. 121-31. 


UNDERCOVER MAN 


One fine day I was called on the telephone 
by an official of the first bureau. (In each Rus- 
sian scientific institute there is a bureau in charge 
of secret matters: it is called the ‘‘first’’ bureau 
to avoid using the word “‘secret.”) He told 
me that a man would come to see me the fol- 
lowing day, without saying who or why— 
but I had learned in Russia that it is better at 
certain times not to ask questions. 

The next day the man came at the appointed 
hour. His name was Vsevolod Vladimirovich 
Olenev and I had never seen him before. 

“I have heard that you want to go to Can- 
ada,” he said, fixing me with a penetrating 
look. 

“That's right.’ 

“I want to ask you some questions.” 

“Please do.”’ 

Right away I had grasped that Olenev was 
from the KGB and had come to check out the 
information furnished in the questionnaires that 
I had filled out. He interrogated me about my 
difficulties during the 1930's, when I had been 
expelled from the party. I explained to him 
that the accusations made against me had been 
completely without foundation. 

“I think you have a chance to go to Can- 
ada.” I adopted an air of interest, and he 
continued: 

“I believe that in turn you could help me.” 

“What could I do for you?” 

“It’s obvious that I am not a scholar, but I 
too intend to join the tour. I’m afraid of one 
thing, though. Suppose that in the course of 
a visit to a laboratory or at a meeting of scholars, 
someone asks me: ‘Mr. Olenev, what is your 
specialty?’ What am I going to answer? That’s 
why I need your help.” 

“In what way?’ 

“I could pass myself off as your assistant. 
Then if anyone asks a question, you could 
answer that I don’t speak English but that I 
work with you.” 

“With pleasure, Vsevold Vladimirovich,” I 
answered immediately. 

Olenev told me that the final decision would 
be taken the same evening by the party Central 
Committee. The next day he came back again: 

‘Mikhail Antonovich,” he told me, “You 
have authorization to go to Canada.” 


—From Mikhail A. Klochki, ‘‘No, the USSR 
Is Not a Scientist's Paradise,’’ Réalités 
(French edition), September 1962, p. 75. 


In some instances criteria appear to be estab- 
lished which allow certain categories of persons, 
such as those having close relatives abroad, to 
leave. For instance, some members of the 
American-Armenian community in Erivan were 
granted exit visas for the first time in 1963 
after submitting written invitations from a 
father, mother, sister or brother in the United 
States. These invitations had to be notarized by 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington, and sub- 
mitted in both English and Russian.** 


Should the USSR deny the requested exit 
visa, the repatriate may attempt to appeal for 
help directly to the foreign embassy concerned. 
This may prove difficult. Soviet citizens must 
show identification cards to members of the 
Soviet militia who guard foreign embassies, and 
these guards may deny entry to persons seek- 
ing repatriation, even using physical force. In 
1963 the West Germans protested to Soviet au- 
thorities that the extraterritorial status of their 
Moscow Embassy had been infringed by a mem- 
ber of the Soviet militia attempting to prevent 
a man seeking repatriation from entering the 
embassy.*> Even foreigners attempting to enter 
their own embassies may be stopped if the 
militia mistake them for Soviet citizens. 

In general it can be said that this procedure 
is a rather effective constraint preventing con- 
tact between embassy personnel and persons 
resident in the Soviet Union. 

The elderly, particularly relatives of persons 
who have already left the Soviet Union, are also 
sometimes allowed to emigrate, although once 
again, departure is not encouraged. Mrs. Manya 
Davydova, age 77, was granted an exit visa only 
after Soviet officials tried to discourage her by 
telling her there was no food in the United 
States and that she would surely perish if she 
left the USSR.*° Long delays are common, even 
When permission to leave is finally granted. 
Mrs. Ludvize Kameneulis, 85 years old, was 
allowed to leave Lithuania to join her grand- 
daughter in California (US) only after eight 
years of effort.2* Those who are denied exit 


*4Henry Tanner, “American-Armenians Who Left 
US for Soviet Yearn to Return,” The New York Times, 
March 18, 1964. For the Soviet reaction to Tannev’s 
article see T. Kirmoyan, “We Have No Need for the 
American ‘Paradise,’” Izvestia, April 1, 1964; excerpts 
translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
April 22, 1964, pp. 25-26. 

“> “Man Pursued into Moscow Embassy,” The Times 
(London), Feb. 4, 1963. 

°° “Flight to Freedom, Family to End Here,” The 
Boston Sunday Herald, Dec. 30, 1962; John P. Carberg, 
“Happy New Year, New Life,” The Boston Herald, 
Dec. 31, 1962. 

_** “Actress gets Grandmother out of Soviet after 8 
Years,” The New York Times, Aug. 15, 1964. 
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visas occasionally send direct appeals to Pre- 
mier Khrushchev or his wife. Certain members 
of the American-Armenian community in 
Erivan have taken this step.** In at least one 
case such an appeal has brought a personal 
answer—and the requested visa. Mrs. Yeka- 
terina Aron Frese, age 62, applied to emigrate 
to Canada three and a half years before arriv- 
ing Vancouver. Eventually she sent her request 
to Mrs. Khrushchev. Shortly thereafter her 
departure was authorized.”° 


It is sometimes assumed that marriage to 
a foreigner will automatically enable a Soviet 
citizen to leave the USSR, but such is not the 
case. Indeed, for some years after the end of 
World War II marriage between Soviet citizens 
and foreigners was illegal. This decree was 
repealed in 1954. Although such marriages are 
now permitted by law, the regime discourages 
them. A recent Soviet legal commentary, while 
stating that no legal obstacles exist, stresses the 
seriousness of such a step, particularly when the 
foreigner comes from a different social system.*° 
Some foreigners have recorded the delays and 
social pressures they have experienced when 
seeking to marry Soviet citizens. While mar- 
riage to a foreigner may facilitate acquisition 
of an exit visa for the Soviet citizen who wished 
to leave the country, it in no way guarantees 
it... After registration of the marriage with 
Soviet authorities each person retains his 
former citizenship.** The citizen of the USSR, 
like everyone on Soviet soil regardless of citi- 
zenship, must still have an exit visa before he 
may emigrate.** 


f repatriates, the elderly, and persons mar- 
ried to foreigners sometimes succeed in their 
attempts to obtain exit visas, others who may 


28 Tanner, loc. cit. 

“9 “Mrs. Khrushchev Helps Soviet Woman Go to 
Canada,” The New York Times, March 1, 1964. 

30M. M. Boguslavski, A. A. Rubanov, Pravovoe polo- 
zhenie inostrantsev v SSSR (The Legal Status of 
Foreigners in the USSR), Moscow, IMO, 1962, p. 108. 

51 Lee Oswald, the assassin of President John F. 
Kennedy, mentioned delays encountered in marrying a 
Russian and getting exit visas. “Oswald Called It My 
‘Historic Diary’—and It Is,” Life, July 10, 1964, p. 30. 

2 Article 8 of the RSFSR Code of Laws on Marriage, 
the Family and Guardianship: Kodeks zakonov o brake, 
seme 1 ipeke RSFSR, Moscow, Gosudarstvennoe izd-vo 
yuridicheskoi literatury, 1961, p. 7. 

38 Bogatikov, D. I., et al., Osobo opasnye gosudar- 
stvennye prestuplenia (Especially Dangerous State 
Crimes), Moscow, Gosudarstvennoe izd-vo yuridicheskoi 
literatury, 1963, p. 86, specifies that the exist visa re- 
quirement applies alike to Soviet citizens, foreigners, 
and persons with no citizenship. 


view the situation as hopeless occasionally at- 
tempt more desperate means. Some may try to 
enter foreign embassies, hoping foreigners can 
help. For example, in 1963 a group of 32 Siber- 
ians traveled 2,000 miles to Moscow, forced 
their way past the Soviet guards and entered 
the US Embassy seeking American help to leave 
the USSR. Since the US government does not 
recognize the right of foreign missions within 
the United States to grant asylum to US citi- 
zens, Embassy officials refused the request of 
the Siberians and turned them over to repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Foreign Office.** 


Other Soviet citizens may simply run the 
border. Some may try it from the air,** others 
on foot. Those who attempt to cross the frontier 
illegally and fail can expect no mercy. IJzvestia 
has published the lengthy story of an 18-year- 
old boy whose parents were both Communist 
Party members but who was caught at night on 
the border trying to reach the West. The report 
ended by saying: ‘He betrayed his parents and 
his comrades. Now he must answer to Soviet 
justice.” ** Soviet legislation has a multitude of 
provisions providing penalties for actions of 
this kind. Persons who are not permanent resi- 
dents of zones bordering on the Soviet frontier 
may not enter such areas without permission 
of the militia.*7 While the first violation of this 
rule apparently results in the imposition of an 
administrative sanction, subsequent violation is 
punishable with a term of up to six months’ 
deprivation of freedom or a fine.** Once the 
person seeking to leave the USSR approaches 
and crosses the border proper, any one of three 
provisions may apply. He may be prosecuted 
for unlawful departure abroad, or for high trea- 
son. Or in the event that he has attempted to 
leave the country by plane, he may be charged 
with violation of the rules of international 
flight.*° While the laws governing illegal depar- 


34 “Siberians, Rejected by US, Are Sent Home by 
Russians,” The Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), 
Jan. 4, 1963. 

35 See, for example, Theodore Shabad, “Soviet Dooms 
Two Armenians for Trying to Hijack a Plane,” The 
New York Times, June 11, 1962, for a report based on 
an article in Komsomolskaia pravda. 

86 N. Dolenko, “Downhill,” Izvestia, Feb. 6, 1963. 
Translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
March 6, 1963, pp. 32-33. 

37 Article 10, Statute on the Protection of the State 
Border of the USSR, Sbornik zakonov, 1938-1961, p. 372. 

88 Article 197, Criminal Code of the RSFSR, Ugolov- 
noe zakonodatelstvo Soiuza SSSR i Soiuznykh Respublik, 
V. I., Moscow, Gosudarstvennoe izd-vo yuridicheskoi 
literatury, 1963, p. 136. 

39 See Articles 11 and 27, Statute on the Protection 
of the State Border of the USSR, loc. cit.; also Articles 
1, 20, and 21, Law on Criminal Responsibility for State 
Crimes, Sbornik zakonov 1938-61, pp. 749-55. 


ture or violation of the rules of flight provide 
penalties involving deprivation of freedom, 
treason can be punished by death. The crime 
of high treason is defined to include “fleeing 
abroad or refusing to return from abroad.” *° 


Which of these three articles is applied in a 
particular case apparently depends upon a de- 
termination of whether or not the person seek- 
ing to leave was doing so with anti-Soviet in- 
tent. According to one Soviet commentary, if a 
citizen leaves the USSR illegally in order to 
engage in smuggling abroad or to escape re- 
sponsibility for a crime committed earlier, or 
in an attempt to join relatives living on foreign 
soil, his act probably will not constitute high 
treason. Departure for the People’s Democra- 
cies also will be viewed generally as outside the 
definition of treason. The lesser penalties of 
the legislation forbidding illegal departures or 
governing violation of flight rules probably will 
be applied instead. However, in the case of the 
flight of a Soviet citizen to the territory of a 
capitalist state, the commentary points to the 
possibility that the citizen may cause harm to 
the interests of the USSR. Should his actions 
show he risked inflicting such harm, he may be 
considered to have committed treason. Leaving 
the USSR for the People’s Democracies may 
also be considered treason if it was just the first 
stage of a journey to the territory of a capitalist 
state.* 


The Non-Tourist Traveler 


Intourist statistics for 1960 show that in that 
year almost five times as many Soviet citizens 
traveled abroad for business purposes as for 
pleasure. In no instance did the Soviet Union 
send more tourists to a country than business 
travelers. In the other direction, the USSR re- 
ceived more business visitors than tourists from 
all countries except three: the United States, 
the German Democratic Republic, and Czecho- 
slovakia. Only in the case of the US, however, 
is there a large difference in the respective 
figures.*? Intourist’s category of “business visi- 
tors’ includes participants in sports events; 
persons on religious missions; delegations of 


40 See Article 1, Law on Criminal Responsibility for 
State Crimes, loc. cit. 

41 Menshagin and Kurinov, Nauchno-prakticheskii 
kommentarii k zakonu ob ugolovnoi otvetstvennosti za 
gosudarstvennye prestupleniia (A Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Commentary on the Law of Criminal Responsibility 
for State Crimes), Moscow, 2nd revised edition, 1961, 
pp. 15-16. 

42 Report of US Travel Mission, loc. cit., pp. 29-30. 
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travelers of some importance in various pro- 
fessions; citizens traveling under cultural ex- 
change agreements, such as students, exhibit 
guides, performers and professors; and groups 
seeking to promote trade. 

While the controls on the selection and sur- 
veillance of Soviet tourists are uniformly strin- 
gent, the treatment of those traveling under 
other auspices is more varied. These variations 
depend in part on the nature of the trip and its 
length. Athletes participating in sports events 
spend only a short period of time in the foreign 
country. Their selection must be based pri- 
marily on athletic prowess. Security precau- 
tions are thus concentrated on strict supervision 
of their spare time while abroad. Travelers 
who are to be abroad for longer periods of time 
in closer contact with local populations are in 
a different situation. Here security considera- 
tions have much more influence in the selection 
process. In recent times the Soviet press has 
published articles which demonstrate that for- 
eign travel may be denied if the would-be 
travelers are not considered politically mature. 
After Yevgenii Yevtushenko published his Pre- 
cocious Autobiography in France, demands were 
made at a writers’ conference that the privilege 
of foreign travel be withheld from nonconform- 
ist writers.** Shortly thereafter, Yevtushenko 
cancelled a trip he had planned to Princeton 
University in the United States. The official 
reason for cancellation of the trip was illness.** 
Perhaps for similar reasons, it is not uncommon 
for Soviet citizens to find that they must cancel 
travel plans on little notice. 

Travelers who return and give a report that 
varies from the official position may expect to 
suffer unfortunate consequences. Viktor Nekra- 
sov was subjected to pressure and vilification 
as a result of publication of the report of his 
trip to the United States. By finding certain 
aspects of American life admirable, Nekrasov 
demonstrated that he had forgotten that peace- 
ful coexistence, a doctrine governing political 
relations among states, is not a doctrine which 
may be applied to conflicts of ideology.*® 

Things are not very different when the situa- 
tion is reversed. While foreigners on business 
trips in the Soviet Union are seldom molested, 
the situation may be more grave for Soviet citi- 


43“Travel Curbs Urged for Soviet Writers,” The 
New York Times, April 3, 1963, summarizes an article 
in literaturnaia gazeta. 

44 Theodore Shabad in The New York Times, April 
13, 1963; editorial, zbid., April 15, 1963. 

45 See Priscilla Johnson, “The Regime and the In- 
tellectuals—A Window on Party Politics,’ Problems of 
Communism (special supplement), July-August 1963, 
Dees: 
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zens who associate with them. Students may 
be told not to attend lectures given by foreign 
exchange professors using materials which 
would otherwise not be available to them. Pro- 
fessor Harold J. Berman of Harvard Law 
School found it necessary to discontinue his 
lecture series at Moscow University after 
attendance dropped suddenly from 200 to 5 stu- 
dents. This mass drop-out occurred after Pro- 
fessor Berman had distributed Russian transla- 
tions of the US Supreme Court’s 1954 opinion 
outlawing “separate but equal” school facilities 
for Negro Americans and its 1960 decision re- 
viewing a section of the 1950 Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act requiring “Communist Action 
Organs” to register with the Justice Depart- 
ment. The students were apparently warned by 
Komsomol] officers to boycott Professor Ber- 
man’s classes.*° 

The Soviet government sometimes tells its 
citizens that foreign business groups are out to 
serve intelligence purposes. Soon after a US 
communications exhibit opened in the USSR, 
Izvestia warned its readers to beware of West- 
ern intelligence tricks at foreign exhibitions. 
The same article suggested—two years after the 
event—that when Benny Goodman’s band 
toured the Soviet Union in 1962, four of its 
musicians were really secret agents.*’ 

Goodman’s tour was not in fact free of inci- 
dents. One Soviet citizen was arrested and an- 
other was chased by police after they had 
accepted copies of a book listing Goodman’s 
recordings.*® The rationale for this police action 
probably was that the Soviet government had 
not inspected and given advance approval for 
importation of the specific books in question. 
Thus even the acceptance of token gifts from 
foreigners may result in problems for the Soviet 
citizen. 


The Visitor to the USSR 


If it is difficult for Soviet citizens to travel 
outside the Soviet bloc, it is quite easy for most 
foreigners to obtain visas to visit the USSR. 
Reports of tourists on their contacts with Rus- 
sians vary. Some feel that they have had free 
contact with their Soviet counterparts while 
others say this is not the case. Despite the lack 
of consensus, certain things are clear. 

The foreign tourist in the USSR is not com- 
pletely free to choose where he wishes to go, 


46 Theodore Shabad in The New York Times, April 
14, 1962. 

47 The New York Times, August 7, 1964. 

48 Tbid., June 7, 1962. 


or how he will get there. Foreigners do not 
receive one visa which is good for the entire 
country, but rather separate visas for individual 
cities. Since 1941, certain Soviet regions and 
cities have been permanently closed to foreign- 
ers, although an occasional exception may be 
made. These closed areas constitute over 25 per- 
cent of the territory of the USSR. Since other 
places are also often “temporarily” closed in 
practice, the percentage is considerably higher.*® 
The mode of transportation which the foreign 
visitor selects is also of interest to Soviet au- 
thorities. Soviet policy appears ambivalent 
about automobile travel by unaccompanied for- 
eigners within its borders. Such travel was 
abruptly halted in 1962, although no official 
policy statement was issued.®° By May of 1964, 
at least some foreign car drivers had gotten into 
the USSR, although, once again, no formal an- 
nouncement was made of the change.®! The 
effect of these restrictions is to deprive foreign- 
ers from seeing many parts of the Soviet Union 
and also to prevent persons living in the areas 
from any contact with foreigners. 


The Soviet government controls not only 
where visitors may go, but how long they may 
remain. It is rare for tourists to be allowed to 
stay more than five days in any one city, al- 
though longer periods are occasionally per- 
mitted in Moscow, Leningrad, and the Black 
Sea resorts.” Five days is long enough to sight- 
see. It is rather short if the visitor’s intention 
is to get well acquainted with the persons he 
may chance to meet. 

Whether tourists travel individually or on a 
group basis, the Soviet Union emphasizes 
scheduled sightseeing under the direction of 
Intourist guides. Opportunities to meet Soviet 
citizens other than those selected by the guide 
are rare. Intourist guides may specifically dis- 
eourage such contact. Instructions of one In- 
tourist guide to American women touring in 
Georgia included the admonition that they not 
go out on their own in Tbilisi. The reason given 
for this advice was that Georgian men were ‘‘too 
romantic.” °*? Other factors also work toward 
isolation of the tourist. Foreign visitors are 


49 US Department of State Press Release No. 579, 
Nov. 12, 1963; also Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet 
Cultural Offensive, Princeton, N. J., Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1960, pp. 108-12. 

50 Le Monde (Paris), June 29, 1963. 

51 Theodore Shabad in The New York Times, Dec. 29, 
1963; “Two US Women Startle Soviet by 1,500 Mile 
Trip in ‘Camper,’ ” ibid., June 5, 1964. 

52 Governmental Affairs Institute, Information Center 
for American Travelers to the Soviet Union, Report on 
Individual Questionnaires, 1963, p. 2. 

53 Ibid., p. 18. 


125 YEARS AGO 


In Russia secrecy presides over everything: 
secrecy—administrative, political, social; discre- 
tion—useful and useless; silence—superfluous 
for assuring necessary security; such are the in- 
evitable consequences of the primitive character 
of this people, corroborated by the influence of 
its government, Every traveler 1s indiscreet; so it 
is necessary, as politely as possible, to keep track 
of the always too inquisitive foreigner lest he 


see things as they ave—which would be the 
greatest of inconveniences. 


—From The Journals of the Marquis 
de Custine; Journey For Our Time 
(La Russie en 1839), Phyllis Penn 
Kohler, ed., New York, Pellegrini and 
Cudahy, 1951, p. 190. 


housed and fed in Intourist hotels where Soviet 
citizens rarely stay. The tourist who wishes to 
mingle with ordinary citizens under most cir- 
cumstances must forego his prepaid meals, dis- 
miss guides, and forge ahead on his own. Only 
if he does this is there a real opportunity to have 
contact with Soviet citizens who have not been 
pre-selected to mirror the image of the USSR 
which the Soviet government wishes to impart."* 

Yet if the foreign visitor is really willing to 
make the effort, he will not find it impossible 
to get acquainted with Soviet citizens, particu- 
larly if he has some knowledge of the Russian 
language. His main problem is that the people 
willing to risk contact with him are not neces- 
sarily representative of the population at large: 
Thus a “pre-selection process” of a different 
sort occurs. 

The average citizen cannot help but be af- 
fected by articles in the Soviet press stressing 
the dangers of association with foreigners. 
While some reports refer to tourists of specific 
nationality, others are of a more general nature. 
Soviet citizens of Jewish nationality have been 
denounced for their contacts with foreigners, 
including Israeli Embassy personnel.®> Komso- 
molskaia pravda published an article about a 
Russian girl who was purportedly sold into a 
harem after marrying a Moslem student—a tale 
which African students felt certain was in- 
tended as a warning to Russian girls not to 
associate with them.*® 


54 See Barghoorn, op. cit., pp. 112-15. 


55“Thyee Jews Assailed by Soviet Paper,” The New 
York Times, June 10, 1963, summarizing an article pub- 
lished in Trud. 

56 Seymour Topping, “Africans Complain of Bias in 
Moscow,” The New York Times, June 4, 1963. 
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Readers of the Soviet press are told that 
foreign visitors may be “ideological saboteurs” 
if not indeed spies. They are warned to beware 
of Western tourists bearing propaganda.*’ One 
article published in 1963 singled out tourists 
from the United States and Israel for special 
mention as ideological saboteurs acting under 
the direction of intelligence services.*® Case 
histories are related showing how contact with 
foreigners can gradually lead the Soviet citizen 
to engage in anti-Soviet propaganda, punish- 
able by deprivation of freedom.®® Publications 
sometimes warn of the ultimate danger—that 
foreign tourists may in fact be espionage 
agents.®° During summer, the peak of the tour- 
ist traffic, a sufficient number of items of this 
sort are published to indicate a deliberate cam- 
paign against contacts with foreigners. 


Warnings are not restricted to the written 
word. Militia and hotel authorities may physi- 
cally interfere with Soviet citizens seeking con- 
tact with foreigners. Interference of this nature 
has impeded the development of contacts at 
meetings like the Moscow Youth Festival, as 
well as between citizens and individual travel- 
ers.*! Such constraints frequently lead the 
Soviet participant to cut off all contact with 
the foreign tourist, in a sudden way.®? Those 
who continue the association may nevertheless 
exhibit fear. This fear may be general or quite 
specific—fear of surveillance by Soviet authori- 
ties; fear of neighbors’ learning of the friend- 
ship; fear of reprisals such as arrest, loss of a 
job, or expulsion from a university. 


57 “Muscovites Warned on Tourist Contacts,” ibid., 
June 29, 1963, discusses an article published in the June 
28th issue of Moskavskaia pravda. 

58 Ye. Ivanov, “Soul Hunters,” Trud, Aug. 21, 1963. 

59 V. Shumilov, “Poisonous Seeds,” Izvestia, Aug. 28, 
1963, cites cases of Soviet citizens found guilty of “anti- 
Soviet propaganda” because they listened to “imperialist 
propaganda” and associated with foreigners. Article 7 
of the Law on State Crimes, loc cit., states that “Anti- 
Soviet agitation or propaganda” is punishable by ‘“de- 
privation of freedom for a term of six months to seven 
years” or “exile for a term of two to five years,” or both. 

60 See for example B. A. Viktorov, Shpiony pod maskoi 
turistov [Spies Disguised as Tourists], Voennoe izd-vo 
ministerstva oborony SSSR, Moscow, 1963; this book 
must have been intended for mass consumption, since 
200,000 copies were printed. Sometimes there is merely 
a suggestion that the tourist may be involved in intel- 
ligence activities. See for example Ye. Olin, “Strange 
Strolls of an American Tourist,” Izvestia, April 24, 
1964. Translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, May 20, 1964, pp. 32-33. 

6t See Barghoorn, op. cit., pp. 241-42; also Laurens 
Van der Post, A View of All the Russias, New York, 
Wm. Morrow & Co., 1964, pp. 29, 286. 

_©? Van der Post, op. cit., pp. 163-68; Barghoorn, op. 
Clix eDoe al le 

_83 See M. Fischer, op. cit., p. 48; Van der Post, op. 
cit., p. 46; Barghoorn, op. cit., pp. 85, 95, 103. 
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One effect of these pressures is clear. The 
brave, the foolish, the young and the old are 
represented out of proportion to their numbers 
among those Soviet citizens who willingly as- 
sociate with foreigners without government. 
sanction. It is not very common for a tourist 
to get to know Soviet citizens of middle years 
with family responsibilities unless these people 
feel themselves to be either very safe from 
reprisals (due to elite status or position within 
the party) or so low in status as to think there 
is little to be lost. So long as persons who may 
wish to associate with foreigners hesitate to 
do so, the Iron Curtain, even with its cracks, 
remains. 


Exchange Agreements 


If personal contacts between Soviet citizens 
and foreigners are still beset by obstacles, it 
seems clear that these impediments may have 
implications for the implementation of exchange 
programs. 

Although Soviet statements on exchanges are 
usually restricted to a recitation of the goals 
enumerated in the treaties (or, on the adverse 
side, to allegations that Westerners use cultural 
exchanges to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of the USSR “*), occasionally they say more. 


‘S. Romanovski, Chairman of the State Com- 


mittee of the USSR Council of Ministers on 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, re- 
cently summarized party directives pertaining 
to relations with foreign countries: while not 
forgetting to mention the goals of peace and 
friendship among peoples, Romanovski also 
stated that the political effectiveness of cultural 
ties should be increased in order to serve the 
cause of the construction of communism in the 
Soviet Union.” 

Participation in exchange programs puts 
Soviet officials in a somewhat difficult situation. 
On the one hand, they must live up to the terms 
of agreements to which the USSR is a party. On 
the other hand, they must obey party directives, 
one of which is that there can be no “peaceful 
coexistence of ideologies.” ** The officials must 
find it hard to know exactly when promoting 
exchange programs becomes synonymous with 
abetting the peaceful coexistence of ideologies. 


64 See, for example, G. Zhukov, “Two Approaches 
Towards Cultural Contacts,” International Affairs, 
November 1959, pp. 19-27. 

6° S. Romanovski, “For a Deeper Knowledge and 
Better Understanding of One Another,” Jzvestia, April 
28, 1964. 

66 Thid. 


They cannot be expected to do more than adhere 
to the minimal, blackletter requirements of the 
agreements, since compliance with the spirit of 
the treaties may come too close to ideological 
coexistence for safety. In view of these consid- 
erations it is understandable that the Soviet 
Union should be most interested in those facets 
of exchange programs which can clearly be jus- 
tified as helpful ‘“‘to the construction of commu- 
nism in the USSR.” Programs which allow the 
Soviet Union to acquire the technical expertise 
it still lacks in certain areas are welcome; pro- 
jects which seem designed to bring large num- 
bers of Soviet citizens into contact with what is 
considered to be foreign propaganda are sus- 
pect. Examples are not hard to find. If the 
USSR must allow foreign exhibits on its soil, it 
is under no obligation to encourage the attend- 
ance of its people: Difficulties encountered in 
implementing sections of the treaties dealing 
with exhibits may revolve around such ques- 
tions as whether the Soviet government will al- 
low advertisement of the exhibits in the press, 
on radio or television; whether posters will be 
permitted in public places; and so on. 

The difficulties in implementation created by 
the Soviet Union’s continuing passion for 
secrecy and control have led the US Govern- 
ment to establish a policy of reciprocity.*’ To 
circumvent it, the Soviet government has in the 
past few years attempted to establish direct re- 
lations between private organizations in the 
United States and so-called “public organiza- 
tions” in the USSR. To maintain that there are 
any organizations in the Soviet Union that are 


67 For a discussion of this policy, see Stephen S. 
Rosenfeld, “Soviet-American Exchanges—Tit-for-Tat 
Goodwill,” Science, March 27, 1964, pp. 1418-17. 


independent of the Communist Party—that is, 
of the Soviet government—is, of course, to 
strain credulity ; indeed, such a phenomenon is 
ruled out by the.Soviet Constitution itself. This 
is well understood in the United States, and ac- 
cordingly the latest Soviet attempts have not 
made much headway. Thus “reciprocity” con- 
tinues to reign. 


A sum up, any overall evaluation of the 


present state of contacts between Soviet citizens 
and foreigners must invite certain obvious con- 
clusions. First, there is no doubting that the 
Soviet regime has decisively retreated from 
the paranoid policy of the Stalin era which in- 
sisted on the total isolation of the Soviet popu- 
lation from the outside world. In comparison 
with a situation where contacts were nil, the 
present volume of travel to and from the Soviet 
Union must be considered an enormous stride 
forward. At the same time, it is equally clear 
that nothing close to a genuine interflow of con- 
tacts has been established. The Soviet regime’s 
continuing resort to methods of control, selec- 
tion, surveillance and propaganda to prohibit— 
or at the least severely inhibit—personal asso- 
ciation between its subjects and the citizens of 
other countries bespeaks a deeply-rooted fear 
of the impact that free communication would 
have on the Soviet people’s comparative image 
of the USSR and other societies. While it is 
hard to conceive of a reversion to Stalinist atti- 
tudes, it is also hard to see how the present re- 
gime could countenance a true breakdown of 
the Iron Curtain without inviting a serious 
and certain challenge to the claims on which its 
power rests. 
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Figures Unfit to Print 


he practice of secrecy in the Soviet 
Union permeates all spheres of activity subject 
to the control of the political authorities. Eco- 
nomic activity is, of course, no exception. The 
humble worker in the vineyard of Soviet eco- 
nomic research cannot help stumbling upon a 
seemingly endless array of obstacles to the 
simple task of gathering routine factual in- 
formation on the performance of the economy. 
These obstacles take the form of omissions, 
evasions, shadowy generalizations, and “ap- 
proximate” figures. Most of them relate to 
routine social phenomena that have no bearing 
on the military-strategic interests of the state. 
It is understandable, therefore, that the re- 
searcher feels the need to explore the motives 
that guide the Soviet authorities in their addic- 
tion to secrecy. 


The Early Liberal Attitude 


The Bolshevik leaders did not emerge from 
the civil war with an incurable penchant for 
secrecy; in the economic sphere in particular 
they were unmitigated optimists. They were 
primarily concerned with bringing about the 
economic miracle which they assumed would 
follow the abolition of private ownership of the 
means of production. This is demonstrated by 
the wealth of systematic, candid economic in- 
formation carried in the annual volumes of the 
“Control Figures,” published during the period 
from 1925 to 1930. Similar evidence is found in 
Bete ered ee ee ee eee aS ee eee 
Mr. Herman is an American specialist on Soviet 
economic affairs and a previous contributor to 
this journal as well as various other periodicals. 
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By Leon M. Herman 


the three-volume text of the First Five-Year 
Plans 

Before the 1930’s the leaders of the Soviet 
Union were, in fact, as aggressive in challeng- 
ing the West with their championship of the 
free flow of economic information as they were 
in every other area of official encounter. They 
argued at that time that only profit-hungry 
private entrepreneurs could possibly benefit 
from the suppression of economic information 
of vital interest to the public. The leaders of 
the proletarian state, on the contrary, had no 
secrets to keep from their own workers. 

In the late 1920’s, for example, it was cus- 
tomary in official Soviet circles to speak of “the 
higher standards of Soviet statistics,’ which 
unlike capitalist statistics ‘cannot .. . limit 
themselves to gliding along the surface.” ? Even 
a decade later, after the clouds of secrecy had 
already settled upon many areas of Soviet eco- 
nomic life, a prominent official economist who 


1 The steady trend toward the obfuscation of factual 
detail may be illustrated by comparing the sizes of the 
first, second and third five-year plans: 

Gosudarstvennaia Planovaia Komissiia, Piatiletnyi 
plan narodnokhoziaistvennovo stroitelstva SSSR (Five- 
year Plan for National Economic Construction in the 
USSR), 3d ed. Moscow, Planovoe Khoziaistvo, 1930; 
3 vols. in 4 (486, 418, 606 and 72 pp.). This was the 
plan for the years 1928-32. 

Gosudarstvennaia Planovaia Komissiia, Vtoroi piati- 
letnyt plan razvitiia narodnovo khoziaistva SSSR, 1933- 
1937 gg. (Second Five-Year Plan for the Development 
of the Economy of the USSR, 1933-1937), Moscow, 
Partizdat, 1934, 2 vol. (Vol. I—686 pp.; Vol. II— 
582 pp.). 

Gosudarstvennaia planovaia komissiia, Tretii piati- 
letnyi plan razvitiia narodnovo khoziaistva SSSR, 1938- 
1942 gg. (Third Five-Year Plan for the Development 
of the Economy of the USSR, 1938-1942), Moscow, 
Gosplanizdat, 1939, 240 pp. 

® Statisticheskii spravochnik 1928, Moscow, 2 o Mineo 
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compiled a collection of comparative interna- 
tional statistics complained of the “extreme 
difficulties” he encountered in locating usable 
capitalist statistics: 


These difficulties stem primarily from the fact 
that capitalist statistics falsify a number of 
data. Most of all, the capitalist countries falsify 
data on the material conditions of the toilers. 
By dint of the apologist nature of bourgeois 
statistics, a whole range of the most important 
economic indicators are reported in the form 
of data of a doubly relative character (i.e., per- 
centage changes of index numbers) .* 


But by the early 1930’s Soviet leaders began 
to show an awareness that the working of eco- 
nomic miracles was proving to be a more diffi- 
cult job than they had foreseen, that it required 
not only a large, sustained outlay in economic 
resources and in time, but also a great deal of 
hard, purposeful work. Little by little, there- 
fore, some of the official illusions in the eco- 
nomic sphere began to evaporate. The slogans 
based on the theme of “building socialism” in 
five years would not in fact build the industrial 
castles without the full payment of the cost in 
time and resources. Even in an uncompromis- 
ingly socialist state, it turned out, the resources 
that are converted into savings and then plowed 
back into the economy in the shape of new 
plants and new equipment cannot be used 
simultaneously for current consumption. Social 
saving, as the political leaders were warned 
by their more outspoken economic experts dur- 
ing the “industrialization debate” of the middle 
1920’s, is by its very nature and under any 
economic system in direct conflict with current 
consumption. A high rate of growth can be 
achieved only by a high rate of saving, and the 
latter is obtainable only by a high rate of with- 
holding from consumption. 

The economy, in short, gave no sign of yield- 
ing to the barrage of official pronouncements of 
a new social order and a new spirit in the land. 
Yet the Bolshevik rulers had no intention of 
dispensing with the atmosphere of exhilaration 
they had worked so hard to create. Popular 
hope was too important an ingredient of their 
working political capital. They chose therefore 
not to deal with economic reality, but to hide 
the disturbing facts from the public. 

The practice of withholding economic in- 
formation became systematic in the USSR dur- 
ing the early years of the industrial speed-up 
in the cities and the drive for forced collectivi- 


3Ta. I. Yoffe, ed.. SSSR i kapitalisticheskie strany, 
Moscow, 1939, p. XIII. 


zation in the villages. By the beginning of the 
1930’s, the blackout was quite extensive. The 
very process of diffusion of secrecy from one 
area to another during the decade offers some 
highly useful clues to the basic motivation be- 
hind it. It is remarkable, for example, that the 
first indicators to be suppressed were those 
relating to the living standards of the popula- 
tion, directly or by implication, whereas it was 
not until the latter years of the decade that the 
curtain of secrecy began to fall on the indi- 
cators measuring performance in the highly 
strategic areas of economic activity. 


The Coming of Selective Suppression 


A few examples will help to illustrate the 
order of priorities in the suppression of eco- 
nomic data in the Soviet Union. 

A) By an ironic coincidence, the onslaught 
on “undesirable” facts began in 1927, the year 
that marked the first decade of Soviet rule. It 
was then that the Soviet government discon- 
tinued the release of statistics concerning pub- 
lic health. This step was taken shortly after 
the trade-union press reported that the rate of 
industrial accidents increased alarmingly as a 
result of higher work norms imposed on newly 
recruited, inexperienced workers. 

B) Between 1927 and 1932 the practice of 
suppression spread to at least six series of 
welfare-related statistical data which had been 
published regularly until that time. These were: 
the cost-of-living index; real wages of industrial 
workers (nominal wages adjusted for price 
inflation) ; family budget sampling; number of 
homes completed ; food consumption of the rural 
population; and prices of agricultural products, 
expressed in terms of industrial prices (“‘terms 
of trade’”’ for the village). 

C) In 1931, the Soviet government discon- 
tinued the publication of annual figures on the 
nation’s vital statistics. It must be assumed 
that, if left unsuppressed, this data would have 
brought into the open the damaging effect of 
collectivization on the birth and mortality rates 
in the villages. In this way, the regime cut 
itself loose from any obligation to release in- 
formation on the unpredictable development of 
social welfare during a period of heavy invest- 
ment in industrial growth. 

It was not, however, until the second half of 
the decade that the policy of silence began to 
affect statistics that could be classified as hav- 
ing military and strategic significance. For 
example, annual production figures for such 
sensitive items as gold, uranium, tungsten, and 
ball-bearings were reported regularly several 
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years after the blackout of major welfare indi- 
cators. This came to an end in 1937. Publica- 
tion of information on the production of syn- 
thetic rubber, platinum, lubricating oil, and 
potash (extracted from an ore that also con- 
tains magnesium) had already ceased a year 
earlier. On the other hand, aluminum, silver, 
and gasoline output continued to be reported 
until 1938. In short, the creeping fog of secrecy 
that has come to conceal the economic landscape 
of the USSR has its own distinctive, recogniz- 
able source. It can be traced to a policy deci- 
sion, taken in secret some time in the late 
1920’s, to exclude the kind of information that 
might alert the Russian people to the fact that 
their rulers were building up the strategic, eco- 
nomic power of the state at the expense of the 
welfare of the citizens. The first objective of 
the campaign of secrecy was to dry up the 
sources of information that might help the pub- 
lic to discern the direction of the regime’s eco- 
nomic policy. The more “‘legitimate’”’ aim, the 
confounding of the potential outside enemy, 
seems to have come along later, as an expedient 
afterthought. 

It is significant in this. context that the earli- 
est known “secret”? document in Soviet eco- 
nomic literature is the report known as ‘The 
National Economic Plan of the USSR for the 
Year 1931.” This report appears to have been 
originally designed to continue the series of 
annual economic forecasts known as the ‘“‘Con- 
tro] Figures,” published since 1925 by the eco- 
nomic research staff of Gosplan. As it turned 
out, however, it was branded as “ne podlezhit 
oglasheniu’” (not subject to publication) and 
suppressed.* Instead, selected portions of the 
report were fed into a speech delivered by 
V. V. Kuibyshev, the chief of Gosplan, to a 
party conference in December 1930.° 

For the purpose of the present discussion, it 
is unnecessary to dwell upon a detailed compari- 
son of the original, suppressed text with the 
data finally released to the public. Yet, at least 
one aspect of this early experiment in the sup- 
pression of completed reports may be worthy 
of consideration here. The regime by this time 
had become anxious to break the continuity of 
releasing objective economic reports for public 
discussion. Hitherto, an economic report had 
been considered a neutral document and any 
qualified agency could publish economic facts 


*Gosudarstvennaia Planovaia Komissiia, Narodno- 
khoziaistvennyi plan SSSR na 1931 g. (National Eco- 
nomic Plan of the USSR for 1931), Moscow, Izd-vo 
Gosplana, 1931, 287 pp. Only 1,200 copies of this report 
were printed, marked “not for public distribution.” 

> Planovoe khoziaistvo (Moscow), No. 12, 1930; 
Pravda, January 11, 1931. 
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and forecasts—the more expert the agency in 
economic analysis, the better. By the middle 
of the First Five-Year Plan, however, the pic- 
ture had changed. Economics had become too 
serious a business to be left to the economists. 
The specialists were, among other things, tra- 
dition-bound; they suffered, for example, from 
an occupational habit of setting up in advance 
a firm analytical framework, in the form of 
a series. of rubrics under which the annual 
data measuring national economic performance 
could be systematically examined. This was a 
habit that had to be broken. Thus, for example, 
the rubric ““New Housing,” which used to ap- 
pear regularly in the volumes of ‘Control Fig- 
ures,’ was included in the unpublished 1931 
volume, but it was not mentioned in Kuiby- 
shev’s summary of the report’s contents. Why 
not? A clue may be found in the following pas- 
sage from the suppressed report: 


In spite of the investment of over 1.5 billion 
rubles in new housing construction in the so- 
cialized sector during the past three years, the 
workers in a number of industrial districts and 
urban centers still live under extremely unsatis- 
factory housing conditions. (p. 76) 


After 1931, open discussion of the year’s eco- 
nomic disappointments, along with its suc- 


A CENSOR’S SLIP 


There is in Soviet economic research the 
familiar phenomenon of “escaped” evidence 
which occasionally finds its way into public 
print when the screening process fails. One 
example of this kind of datum will help to 
illustrate the variety. An early, and only partly 
screened, summary of the official text of the 
Seven-Year Plan (1959-65), issued by Tass on 
November 14, 1958, carried (mirabile dictu!) 
an absolute figure for the average wage targeted 


for 1965—990 rubles per month. Taken to- 
gether with the published figure of a planned 
26 percent increase by the same date, it was 
possible to compute the average wage in effect 


in 1958, namely 785 rubles (78.5 current 
rubles). This particular ‘‘fugitive’’ figure was 
reported by the present author in Problems of 
Communism, No. 2, 1959, p. 14. 

The hard ruble figure did not appear in any 
subsequent published version of the Seven- 
meamrlan: 
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cesses, was discarded as being out of keeping 
with the spirit of a society engaged in changing 
the world. Thenceforth, every official economic 
report had to be prepared according to a tested 
formula, with the minimum of factual ingre- 
dients required to make a stirring political 
impact. 


The Political Management 
of Economic Facts 


In sum, then, once the initial testing period 
was over, selective suppression of data became 
firmly established as official Soviet policy and 
practice. Since then, only the severity of appli- 
cation has fluctuated. During the late 1930’s, 
under the double pressure of military prepara- 
tion and economic austerity, suppression of eco- 
nomic information reached a high degree of 
intensity. In 1939, for instance, the govern- 
ment brought out a carefully screened collection 
of economic data, running to only 207 pages, as 
compared with the 692 pages of the official 
abstracts of statistics published in 1936. 

The abbreviated 1939 collection was to be the 
last source of official information on the Soviet 
economy for a period of 17 years—a period en- 
compassing World War II and the last eight 
years of Stalin’s life. It took Stalin’s successors 
another three years to decree the end of the 
drought. In June 1956, a modest volume of eco- 
nomic statistics, 262 pages in length, was pub- 
lished. Since then the government has been 
releasing annual abstracts of economic data 
measuring some 700-800 pages. 

While the volume of published economic ma- 
terials has grown since Stalin’s death, the con- 
tent continues to be strictly controlled—more 
strictly, in fact, than in 1936. Recent statistical 
abstracts have been padded with page after 
page of details on the geographical distribution 
of the output of such minor articles as gypsum, 
lime, brick, tiles and roofing slate. There is no 
mention of the national production of such 
critical commodities as asbestos, graphite, mica 
or industrial diamonds. Technical details on 
the number, size and technological process em- 
ployed by the blast furnaces of the steel indus- 
try abound, but nowhere is there any suggestion 
of the existence of an industry producing non- 
ferrous metals, copper, lead, zinc, aluminum 
and tin.’ Furthermore, official source materials 
give no indication that the USSR is a major 


6 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR, statisticheskyi yezhe- 
godnik (The National Economy of the USSR; a Statis- 
tical Annual), Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1958-1962. 


producer of merchant ships, fishing vessels, air- 
craft, helicopters, magnesium, cadmium, cobalt, 
tungsten, antimony, silver, gold, synthetic rub- 
ber, or uranium ore. 

However, since these items belong to a cate- 
gory of information that has bearing on mili- 
tary security, it is not too surprising to find 
that data of this sort are missing from official 
sources; to this extent, Soviet practice does not 
differ widely from that of Western societies 
under wartime conditions. But what makes the 
Soviet system of economic secrecy unique is the 
fact that it is only periodically motivated by 
any high degree of preoccupation with military 
security. A number of indicators that bear di- 
rectly upon external security (steel, petroleum, 
sulphuric acid) disappear occasionally only to 
reappear later. It seems, therefore, that the 
main purpose of blacking out large areas of 
economic information on a continuing basis is 
to protect the reputation of the ruling elite for 
infallibility. In pursuit of this objective the 
Soviet government finds it necessary to follow 
a devious route in providing information to its 
domestic public, and in doing so it has dis- 
played a capacity for inventiveness that has 
been notably lacking on other “fronts” of 
official policy. 


The Politics of a 
Good Grain Harvest 


Soviet leaders feel that they must at all times 
present hard, incontrovertible evidence that 
they are always in full control of the economy. 
Grain production may serve as an example. 
Stalin had his own methods here: he adopted 
the use of the “scientific” concept of the ex- 
pected annual “biological yield” of grain, for 
he found it preferable to work with the puta- 
tive yield than with the actual, unpredictable 
grain crop as delivered by the farmers to the 
barns. With this use of the term “yield,” which 
is nothing more than the final estimate of the 
grain stand made before harvest by official in- 
spectors, Stalin was able to report a steady rise 
in the output of grain year by year following 
the “‘success”’ of collectivization in 1932. Here 
was prima facie evidence of the wisdom of the 
collectivization policy. 

On the death of Stalin, the new leadership 
wanted to dissociate itself from the awkward 
legacy of unharvested grain stocks. This part 
of the record was therefore simply erased, and 
it was disclosed that the margin of exaggera- 
tion of the official grain figure, accumulated 
over two decades, was no less than 50 percent. 
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In 1952, real grain production amounted to only 
80 million tons rather than the officially re- 
ported 120 million tons.‘ 

But the policy of economic secrecy has not dis- 
appeared under the post-Stalin regime. Khru- 
shchev, too, needed a record of success in grain 
production; in the Soviet Union of the 1960’s, 
just as in the times of the Empress Catherine 
II two hundred years earlier, “one good harvest 
makes up for ten years of misrule.”’ Thus the 
harvests reported under Krushchev also 
showed a buoyant, steady expansion from year 
to year,® until the bubble burst under the im- 
pact of the short harvest year of 1963. All at 
once, the country’s granaries were revealed to 
be empty of wheat, with no trace of the massive 
wheat crops reported to have been gathered 
since 1956; the US Department of Agriculture 
has estimated that the discrepancy for the 
period 1956-62 amounts to 135.7 million metric 
tons.’ And in order to clear the deck once again 
for a fresh start, the figure on the 1963 grain 
crop was suppressed altogether. 


A Premature “Good Society” 


But the shadows of secrecy still fall most 
heavily over social welfare data. Indeed, cur- 
rent Soviet reporting in this particularly sensi- 
tive area has returned to the practices of what 
might be called the “late middle” Stalin period, 
somewhere between 1936 and 1940.'° 


7 The two sets of yields for the preceding two years 
were juxtaposed by one authority as follows (in million 
metric tons) : 


Biological Barn % of over- 
Year Yield Yield statement 
1950 124.5 81.2 58 
1951 PALES: 19.7 52 


N. Jasny, Essays on the Soviet Economy, New York, 
Praeger, 1961, p. 35. 

8 Soviet official sources report the following figures 
for the annual grain harvests since 1958, pointing to an 
80 percent increase between 1953 and 1962 (in million 
metric tons): 1953—82.5; 1955—106.8; 1956—127.6; 
1957—105.0; 1958—141.2; 1959—125.9; 1960—184.4; 
1961—138.0; 1962—147.5. 

®US Department of Agriculture, The Eastern Eu- 
rope Agricultural Situation, ERS-Foreign 73, p. 11. 

10 Some light on current Soviet practices in the field 
of economic information may be shed by reference to 
a major publication of international economic statistics. 
A recent issue of the regular United Nations statistical 
report carries a total of 64 standard tabulations of 
economic indicators for the nations of the world. 
Among these, the USSR is included in only 21 tables. 
It is conspicuous by its absence from such basic cate- 
gories as: wages in manufacturing, index of consumer 
prices, wholesale trade, money supply, public debt, in- 
ternational liquidity (gold reserve), non-ferrous metals, 
synthetic rubbers, civil aviation, sea-borne shipping, 
shipbuilding, and new industrial construction. United 
Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, March 1964. 
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The public is kept in ignorance of a whole 
range of data that was freely discussed in print 
during the early 1930’s. Nothing is now pub- 
lished, for example, about the distribution of 
employment by industry, or the structure of 
wages in the Soviet economy as a whole. It is 
possible to ascertain from odd fragments of 
information that the wage structure is highly 
differentiated and that the gaps between the 
various groups of wage-earners in industry is 
wider today in the USSR than in any other 


‘industrial society ; but there is no accéss to spe- 


cific data needed to carry out the exact meas- 
urement of these gaps. The last published 
source book on this subject (Trud v SSSR) 
appeared in 1936. Whenever scholars visiting 
in the USSR touch upon this topic, Soviet eco- 
nomic Officials reply that no substantive volume 
on labor and wages can be expected for some 
time to come. 

Contemporary Soviet society is marked by 
vast differences in income—a fact which un- 
doubtedly provides the main explanation for the 
obscurantist policies of the regime. Lenin’s 
settled vision of a society in which no one— 
not even the leading party cadres—would earn 
more than twice the wage of a skilled worker, 
has not materialized.'’ Thus a Minister of State 
earns ten to fifteen times as much as the aver- 
age typist: 9,000 as against 600-900 rubles 
yearly. In the United States the comparable 
ratio is something like five to one. Nor would 
the gap be any narrower within, say, a large 
industrial plant. Here, the basic pay of the 
manager, net of bonuses, can amount to 7,200 
rubles per annum, while the pay of an unskilled 
worker in the same plant would be, as pre- 
scribed by law, 480 rubles. 

Similarly, little information is available on 
the distribution of individual and family in- 
comes by size; the public knows almost nothing 
about how distant from one another in economic 
and social welfare are the richest and the poor- 
est fifth of the Soviet population. 

In the early days of the USSR much serious 
research was conducted by official economic 
agencies with the purpose of keeping a steady 
hand on the economic pulse of the country’s 
family life. It was considered important to 
gather and disseminate information about the 
impact of economic growth and social change 
on the family. By means of a periodic budget 
survey, with the aid of modern sampling meth- 


11JIn April 1917 Lenin went further: “[Govern- 
ment] officials [are] to be not only elected, but also sub- 
ject to recall; their pay [is] not to exceed that of a 
skilled worker.” ‘Political Parties and Tasks of the 
Proletariat (1917),” in V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, 
Vol. VI, London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1936, p. 78. 
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ods, the Central Statistical Administration 
measured regularly such important phenomena 
as the size, composition, income, expenditures, 
consumption and work-time pattern of Soviet 
families. Specifically, for example, it furnished 
reliable information on the general standard of 
living. A regular survey of the incomes and ex- 
penditures of the urban wage-earning families 


provided a fairly accurate measure of the rise 
and fall in the economic welfare of this section 
of the population. (For the purpose of this sur- 
vey, a number of families kept records of daily 
expenditures over the entire year. The sample 
consisted of some 600-700 families living in 
eight industrial regions who were periodically 
visited by investigators; the results were com- 


Deciphering the Soviet World 


How do Western economic scholars surmount the 
formidable obstacles presented by Soviet secretive- 
ness ? 

To begin with, it is useful to remember that 
the penchant for secrecy and the tendency to boast, 
which color in equal degree Soviet information 
policy, are both products of a compulsive desire 
to impress all comers with the miraculous powers 
of the Soviet economic system. Soviet authorities 
are therefore always on the lookout for areas of 
domestic economic performance that can be re- 
ported more or less candidly and in terms of 
specific physical quantities. It need not be a se- 
cret, for example, in what branches of production 
the largest blocks of new capital investment are 
concentrated, and where, as a consequence, high 
rates of growth are maintained. 

By using official statistics it is thus possible to 
aggregate the selected published production figures 
(affecting a range of industrial commodities: only) 
into a usable index of industrial production for 
the USSR as a whole. This herculean task was 
carried out by Donald Hodgman in the early 
1950's. In order to eliminate the known upward 
bias of the unexplained Soviet method of index 
building, he used as weights for his aggregation, 
the industrial wage bill of 1934. His meticulous 
recalculation resulted in a considerable deflation 
of the published official Soviet results, as shown 


herewith:1 
Period Official Hodgman 
1930252 43 24 
1933-36 op) 19 
1936-40 mae Zo 


The student of Soviet economic reality must 
also be prepared to go out of his way in search- 
ing for data that might serve to verify official 


1 Donald R. Hodgman, Soviet Industrial Production, 
1938-51, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1954, p. 89. 


figures. One noted demographer, for example, had 
to search through the Soviet literature on obstetrics 
and gynecology in order to find the hard evidence 
he needed on the incidence of abortion in the 
USSR.? 

The distinguished economist Naum Jasny re- 
ports that he discovered early in his career that 
students of Soviet economic affairs must ‘‘scan 
Soviet evidence much in the same manner as de- 
tectives operate.” He writes: 


I, for my part, have long and carefully studied 
the economy of the railways as an index of general 
economic development because the evidence on 
railways, mostly rather ample, seemed reliable. 
Total transports were indicative of total outputs ; 
rising costs of transportation to the carrier reflected 
the rate of general inflation, and so on. 

I paid particular attention to the technical lit- 
erature devoted to output of building materials as 
a check on Soviet construction and investment 
ClAINLE), WO 

Textbooks on bookkeeping, and especially in- 
structions to tax collectors, bank officials (banks 
are entrusted with considerable control functions 
in the USSR) and so on, frequently yield a catch, 
because such publications must tell their readers 
in unmistakable terms how to proceed in the ful- 
fullment of their duties. If 1 had sufficient time, 
I would have scanned the provincial press for 
scraps of evidence deliberately withheld from Mos- 
cow papers. 


Jasny concludes his discussion with the judg- 
ment that ‘‘Soviet statistics are an amalgam of 
falsified, distorted, misleading and correct statis- 
tics.8 

La, 


2 F. Lorimer, The Population of the USSR, Geneva, 
United Nations, 1946, p. 130. 

* Naum Jasny, Essays on the Soviet Economy, New 
York, Praeger, 1962, pp. 15-17. 
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puted and published quarterly.) The regular 
publication of the survey came to an abrupt 
end in the third quarter of 1928.” 

Since then, all that has been published from 
time to time are sketchy “budgets” of the fami- 
lies of ‘outstanding workers.”’ One such budget 
pertained to a “‘typical” family of seven which 
included five wage-earners and two dependents 
at school.1* The main purpose of exercises of 
this kind, it may be assumed, is to create a fa- 
vorable impression abroad, or perhaps to in- 
spire the ordinary wage-earner in the USSR to 
greater efforts in his job; it is surely not to pro- 
vide a continuous public record of the changing 
trends in the level of representative incomes 
and expenditures of Soviet families. 

There is evidence indicating that the Soviet 
government continues collecting sampling data 
on family budgets, both urban and rural, but 
only for the benefit of a few trusted officials 
with a recognized “need to know.” That even 
the community of Soviet social scientists is ex- 
cluded from this category was brought out in 
a short, heavily-veiled published account of a 
meeting held in December 1961 by a group of 
economists and statisticians. According to the 
report, the group was discussing ‘‘the tasks fac- 
ing the economic profession in the light of the 
decisions of the 22nd Congress of the CPSU.” ™“ 
The meeting seems to have taken an unexpected 
turn when a number of younger economists 
began urging that the Central Statistical Ad- 
ministration adopt a more permissive approach 
in its treatment of the vast stores of unpub- 
lished statistical data under its control. They 
pressed, in particular, “for more adequate pub- 
lic use of the various sampling and other partial 
statistical observations in its files,’ and several 
speakers suggested that if the agency did not 
plan to use the voluminous sampling data it 
had amassed, the material should be made avail- 
able to economists for scholarly analysis. This 
suggestion finally emerged as the sense of the 
meeting. 

In a Soviet setting this kind of initiative from 
below comes close to a breakdown of discipline. 
Accordingly, the chairman of the meeting, the 
elderly S. G. Strumilin, a veteran of many po- 
litical battles against “enemies of the people” 
among Soviet economists, found it necessary 
to interpose his own sobering influence between 
the besieged Central Statistical Administration 
and his younger colleagues. In the words of the 
cryptic published account: 


12 Janet Chapman, Real Wages in Soviet Russia 
Since 1928, Boston, Harvard University Press, 1963. 

'8“What is Behind the Figures,” Moscow News, 
March 30, 1957. 

14 Vestnik statistiki (Moscow), January 1962, p. 86. 
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Academician S. G. Strumilin, by way of refer- 
ring to these requests, noted in his address that 
while expanding the practice of releasing sta- 
tistical data, we should approach more care- 
fully the selection of published figures, display- 
ing in such matters the necessary vigilance. As 
long, Strumilin stressed, as there has been no 
acceptance of universal and complete disarma- 
ment, owing to the resistance of the imperial- 
ists, data of a statistical character serve not 
only the aims of scientific information but can 
also be utilized by the agents of imperialism for 
elaborating their aggressive plans." 


The Invisible Taxes 


Another sector of economic policy that re- 
mains almost totally obscure to the Soviet citi- 
zen as well as the outside observer is the distri- 
bution of the tax burden in the USSR. The 
USSR has always had two systems of taxation. 
One, a survival of the early NEP period (1921- 
27), is a simple and direct income tax, openly 
collected and based on the old-fashioned prin- 
ciple of ability to pay; it is mildly progressive, 
rising up to a rate of 13 percent. This tax, 
which recently has been contributing only 7 per- 
cent of total state revenue, is now undergoing a 
gradual, if uncertain, process of abolition. In 
May 1960 it was announced that it would be 
abolished in stages and disappear by 1965. In 
October 1962, however, after the completion of 
two of the projected six stages, the process of 
abolition was discontinued until further notice. 

The second, principal system of taxation in 
the USSR belongs to the realm of the “invisi- 
ble.” Known as the “‘tax on turnover,” it came 
into existence as one of the major innovations 
of the financial reform of September 1930, 
along with the beginning of the drive for mas- 
sive capital expansion in industry. It is levied 
on all consumer goods, which are technically 
classified as “sold” to the population, but not 
on capital goods, which are treated as merely 
“transferred” to agencies of the state. Accord- 
ing to one estimate, a few groups of consump- 
tion items, such as fibers, meats, fats, grains, 
alcohol, and tobacco provide the bulk, about 85 
percent, of the turnover tax revenue.?® 

Neither the retail outlet that sells the article 
nor the consumer who buys it has any knowl- 
edge of how much turnover tax is included in 
the price of each article. The levy is imposed 
at the time the article passes from the factory 


15 Ibid. 
‘6 Nicholas Spulber, The Soviet Economy, New York, 
Norton, 1962, p. 37. 


into the wholesale phase of the distribution 
process, the rates—which presumably vary con- 
siderably—being communicated exclusively to 
the appropriate wholesale agencies by the Min- 
istry of Finance. The Ministry apparently 
determines the rates on the basis of decisions 
made by the State Planning Commission (Gos- 
plan), which is responsible for balancing the 
money incomes and expenditures of the popula- 
tion. Every consumer commodity, in a sense, 
is given its own “plan” for raising a given 
amount of tax from the public, based, it may be 
assumed, on what the traffic will bear. Only 
the total amount of the turnover tax collected 
during the year is reported, the aggregate fig- 
ure being published in the annual summary of 
the receipts and expenditures of the USSR state 
budget. In the budget presented for the calen- 
dar year 1964, the turnover tax is expected to 
contribute 35.1 billion rubles, or nearly 40 per- 
cent of total planned government revenues.’ 


Price Setting 


Another riddle Western economists have long 
pondered is the question of who sets prices in 
the USSR, and what are the principles by 
which the price structure is determined. All 
that is revealed in official literature is that all 
the important prices emerge from the center, 
where they are prepared “by Gosplan in con- 
sultation with the Ministry of Finance,” ready 
for transmission to the operating agencies in 
the field. Beyond that there is no explicit ex- 
planation as to how, or on what basis, or of 
what component elements prices in the Soviet 
economy are made up. 

Official texts touching on the subject usually 
offer vague verbal formulas such as the follow- 
ing: 


The formation of prices under socialism is 
planned, but the price determination is carried 
out with due regard for the economic laws that 
operate in a socialist society. At the base of the 
price lies the value of the commodity. Prices in 
a socialist society deviate from cost; these de- 
viations, however, do not occur spontaneously 

but are determined by the state in the 
interest of the development of the national 
economy and the raising of the welfare of the 
toilers.18 


17 For a detailed discussion of the turnover tax, see 
the author’s “Taxes and the Soviet Citizen” in Prob- 
lems of Communism, Vol. VIII, No. 5, pp. 21-26. 

18Kratkii ekonomicheskii slovar (Concise Economic 
Dictionary), Moscow, 1958, p. 370. 


This goes no further than to say that prime 
costs of production enter somewhere in the 
process of price formation, and the wording is 
flexible enough to allow for any desired margin 
of “deviation,” both in determining the costs 
and in fixing the relation of costs and price in 
individual cases, as required by the “public 
interest.” All that emerges from this, or from 
numerous other, much longer, explanations is 
an assertion to the effect that Marx’s price 
theory is correct and that Soviet price-setting 
principles, whatever they are, are solidly based 
on Marx and are therefore equally correct. In 
the words of one careful student of Soviet eco- 
nomic practice, “the higher authorities of the 
economic bureaucracy who handle price-forma- 
tion do not want to be restricted in their free- 
dom of action by general principles.” *° Or, for 
that matter, by strictures of professional econo- 
mists; not even the leading authorities in the 
field of economics are privy to the price-setting 
secrets of the bureaucrats. One of the venerable 
members of the profession, Academician V. 
Nemchinov, complained not long ago that “the 


19 H. Hirsch, Quantity Planning and Price Planning 
in the Soviet Union, Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1961, p. 176. 


Caption upper right: ‘Bureaucratic Blower." (A play 
on the Russian words for ‘‘dandelion’’ and ‘‘cheating."’) 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), May 30, 1962. 
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task of planning prices has been farmed out to 
a small group of experts.” °° 
* * * 


Individual economic indicators, to be sure, 
appear and disappear in published statistics in 
the USSR, but the system of economic secrecy 
endures and evidently has genuine utility for 
the Soviet leaders. How may this utility be 
defined ? 

Soviet leaders have reason to be satisfied with 
the basic performance of the economic institu- 
tions they have developed. They have now at 
their disposal a planning mechanism that can 
force the growth, at high rates, of the essential 
products required for heavy industrial expan- 
sion and for a strong military posture. The ex- 
ternal power needs of the state are at all times 
amply and conspicuously satisfied. Nor are 
there any immediate problems in regard to the 
maintenance of internal security. 


20 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta (Moscow), October 16, 
1961, p. 19. 


Yet there remains among Soviet leaders a 
sense of insecurity about the firmness of their 
hold upon the minds of the citizens, and they 
fear the effect of a free circulation of data re- 
lating to the state of the domestic economy and 
the condition of the Soviet consumer. Unlike 
the absolute rulers of prerevolutionary times, 
the leaders of the Communist Party govern in 
a skeptical environment, and they need some 
working substitute for the old principle of au- 
thority by divine right. Experience has taught 
them that infallibility is the safest principle on 
which to seek acceptance by the people. Since 
it is impossible to exclude altogether the chal- 
lenge of conflicting ideologies, and in particular 
the notions of self-government, the party lead- 
ership wants the citizens, as well as the world, 
to believe that the Soviet system produces the 
best results. It also knows that in order to 
preserve its grip on the government, it must 
deprive the citizens not only of the means to 
change the leadership, but also of any facts that 
may prompt them to question the authority of 
the rulers. 


Keeping Up with the Censor 


overnments and even political systems 
in Russia—to paraphrase Trotsky’s famous 
dictum—come and go, but censorship remains, 
in spite of the official Soviet claim that “the 
October Revolution brought an end to censor- 
ship—both Tsarist and bourgeois.” ! 
Indeed, the whole world knows that censor- 
ship has only been perfected under the Soviet 
regime, but what is less well known is the fact 
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By Maurice Friedberg 


that well before the revolution the Russian 
Communist leaders had been preparing the 
groundwork for a censorship system of their 
own. As early as 1905 Lenin wrote in his arti- 
cle “Party Organization and Party Literature” : 


We want to create and we shall create a free 
press, free not only from the police, but also 
free from capital, free from careerism. It will 
also be free from bourgeois-anarchistic indi- 
vidualism.? 


' Bolshaia sovetskaia entsiklopedia, 1st ed., Vol. XVI 
(1984), p. 474. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniia, 3rd ed., Vol. VIII, Moscow, 
1931, p. 888. Emphasis added. 


The cryptic reference to ‘“bourgeois-anarchistic 
individualism” was made more explicit twelve 
years later when Lenin returned to the sub- 
ject of freedom of the press in an article writ- 
ten a few months before the Bolshevik seizure 
of power: 


The capitalists (and with them, wittingly or 
unwittingly, many Social Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks) define as “freedom of the press” 
a state of affairs under which censorship is 
abolished and all parties freely publish all 
kinds of newspapers. In reality, this is not free- 
dom of the press, but freedom to deceive the 
oppressed and exploited masses of the people by 
the rich, by the bourgeoisie.® 


Three days after the Bolshevik coup d’état 
of November 7, 1917, Lenin signed a decree 
prohibiting the publication of all opposition 
newspapers. To pacify public opinion at home 
and abroad, the decree stressed the temporary 
character of the measure: 


As soon as the new order becomes stabilized, 
all administrative restrictions of the press will 
be lifted and complete freedom of the press 
will be established, subject only to limitations 
of legal liability, in accordance with the broad- 
est and most progressive legislation on this 
problem.* 


This decree was never revoked, and it remains 
to this day more alive than Article 125 of the 
Soviet Constitution, which guarantees Soviet 
citizens freedom of the press. 

What is more, Glavlit (Main Administration 
for Literary Affairs and Publishing), the So- 
viet censorship agency, is the only govern- 
mental institution in the USSR which has 
functioned under the same name ever since 
Tsarist days. Founded almost a century ago, 
it was part of the Imperial Ministry of Internal 
Affairs from 1865 to 1917.° On June 6, 1922, 
the Soviet government issued a decree rees- 
tablishing the agency under the same name, 
and specifying that one of the two deputy chiefs 
of Glavlit should be a representative of the 
security police. Pre-publication censorship was 
to guarantee that no undesirable book would 
be published, and post-publication censorship 
was to see to it that all printed materials would 


8 Quoted in A. I. Nazarov, Ocherki istorii sovetskovo 
knigoizdatelstva, Moscow, Iskusstvo, 1952, p. 63. 

4Text in O partiinoi i sovetskoi pechati: sbornik 
dokumentov, Moscow, Pravda, 1954, p. 178. 

5 Bolshaia sovetskaia entsiklopediia, 1st ed., Vol. XVII 
(1930), p. 138. 


be published in the approved form and with 
the censor’s corrections.® 


hereafter, under Stalin’s guidance, sup- 
plementary degrees enlarged and elaborated 
upon the scope of censorship control. Thus 
on June 6, 1931, a decree of the RSFSR Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars empowered Glavlit 
to supervise “manuscripts, drawings, paintings, 
broadcasts, lectures and exhibits to be printed, 
made public and disseminated.” The agency 
was also directed to prepare lists of works 
whose publication and dissemination was for- 
bidden.* On August 10, 1931, the same body 
decreed that, with a few exceptions, every pub- 
lished item must carry on the last page the 
number of the local Glavlit representative who 
authorized the publication.s Another decree, 
issued on February 26, 1934, established spe- 
cial criteria for the censorship of all domestic, 
exported and imported plays, films, broadcasts, 
ballets and circus acts. Any of these could be 
banned for a variety of reasons, such as “prop- 
aganda directed against the Soviet system and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat,” “divulging 
of state secrets,’ “arousing national and re- 
ligious fanaticism,” “pornography,” and even 
“ideological weakness,” “mysticism” and “anti- 
artistic character.” ® The censors were thus 
not only appointed guardians of political purity 
and public morals, but also judges of what is 
and what is not art, and their verdicts were to 
be final. 

On November 1, 1934, a joint decree of the 
RSFSR Commissariat of Education, the 
RSFSR Commissariat of Justice, and the USSR 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs (the NKVD) 


6 See McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Russia and the 
Soviet Union, Michael T. Florinsky. Ed., New York- 
Toronto-London, 1961, p. 72. For a documented descrip- 
tion of day-to-day activities of the Smolensk division of 
Glavlit on the eve of World War II, see Merle Fainsod, 
Smolensk Under Soviet Rule, Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1958, pp. 364-77. 

*L. G. Fogelevich, Osnovnye direktivy i zakonoda- 
telstvo o pechati, sistematicheskii sbornik, 5th ed, 
Moscow, Gosizdat Sovetskoe Zakonodatelstvo, 1935, p. 
110. 

8Ibid., p. 112. The exceptions have become more 
numerous since Stalin’s death. Thus, for obvious rea- 
sons, publications of the party’s Central Committee are 
exempt from it. So are most publications intended for 
non-Soviet, particularly Western, audiences which might 
be antagonized by such overly conspicious marks of 
censorship. Religious publications usually do not carry 
this stamp, perhaps because it might be misinterpreted 
as the State’s explicit approval of—as distinct from 
mere acquiescence to—their contents. On the other 
hand, there have been numerous instances of careful 
“editing” of Khrushchev’s own extemporaneous remarks 
before their appearance in print. 

B Ibid.) Dy .els 
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reaffirmed the earlier decrees and made special 
provision for the confiscation of banned items 
(such as films). Plays, films, ballet, etc., were 
to be reviewed by the censors at least ten days 
before their official premiere, and at every per- 
formance two seats, not farther from the stage 
than the fourth row, were to be reserved for 
censors. 

In book publishing, even the technical make- 
up of books was to be passed upon by the cen- 
sors after Glavlit order No. 149 of August 11, 
1935, declared war on “formalistic” (that is, 
modernistic) book jackets and bindings.’® Er- 
rata slips were authorized only for minor typo- 
graphical errors not to exceed ten in number; 
otherwise, “pages must be torn out or glued 
in.” This was evidently designed to permit 
official changes in Soviet history.*: Perhaps 
to encourage authors to “update” their books 
politically, a decree of the USSR Council of 
People’s Commissars of August 17, 1934, de- 
clared that “revised and corrected editions are 
not considered reprints’; as a result authors 
could henceforth be rewarded for their vigi- 
lance with additional royalties..* A regular 
feature of the 1930’s was also the periodic 
purging of books and periodicals in libraries. 
These purges became so severe that in 1935 
a leading Glavlit official issued an order to 
stop the “pilfering’ and “damaging” of 
library collections.'* 

The years following World War II witnessed 
even stronger interference in book publishing. 
‘Thus; om May «22,5.1952." the -GPSUs Central 
Committee ordered that the publication of the 
five-volume set of works by the prerevolution- 
ary writer M. I. Mikhailov be discontinued be- 
cause initial volumes included his “politically” 
and “artistically immature” writings as well as 
translations of ‘reactionary foreign poets.’ 4 


10 Tbid., pp. 117, 122-23 and 125. 

11 [bid., p. 117. The best known recent example of the 
disposition of a major “erratum” is the treatment ac- 
corded the article on the late secret chief Lavrentii 
Beria in the fifth volume of the second edition of Bol- 
shaia sovetskaia entsiklopediia, originally published in 
1950. “Following Beria’s execution as a ‘traitor’ in 
1953, subscribers to the ‘Encyclopedia’ received several 
replacement pages with following instructions: ‘Cut 
out pages 21 to 24 of volume V, including the full-size 
portrait and substitute the enclosed text for them.’ This 
new text, which was to replace Beria’s life history and 
likeness, consisted of a series of illustrations of the 
Bering Sea and articles on Auguste de Beriot (a Bel- 
gian violinist) and Friedrich Wilhelm Bergholz (an 
eighteenth-century courtier at the court of Holstein) .” 
See Paul L. Horecky, Libraries and Bibliographic Cen- 
ters in the Soviet Union, Bloomington, Ind., Indiana 
University Publications (Slavic and East European 
Series, vol. XIV), 1959, p. 156. 

12 Fogelevich, op. cit., p. 77. 

18 Horecky, op. cit., pp. 156-57; also Fainsod, op. cit. 

14 Sovetskaia pechat v dokumentakh, Moscow, Gos- 
politizdat, 1961, pp. 35-56. 
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The massive effort during the same period to 
rewrite the works of many well-known Soviet 
writers was accompanied by a rapid growth in 
the number of titles appearing on the unofficial 
index of forbidden books. ** 


Aims and Methods 


The “thaw” that followed Stalin’s death has 
resulted in a less rigid application of the exist- 
ing censorship laws. The laws themselves, 
however, have never been rescinded and a re- 
turn to a stricter observance of their letter and 
spirit could be accomplished at any time. At 
the same time, many of the old practices con- 
tinue unabated, and their purpose—thought 
control—is quite clearly stated in a recent So- 
viet textbook on bibliography: 


The bibliography must offer criteria of evalu- 
ation and selection... [and] be guided by prin- 
ciples which ensure a correct attitude toward 
literature and contribute to promoting progres- 
sive—as well as criticizing reactionary—views 
and ideas.'® 


There is a good deal of other, more direct 
evidence that many of the traditional controls 
survive. Thus public catalogues still as a rule 
contain only a selected part of a library’s hold- 
ings, while a centrally-managed discard proce- 
dure eliminates materials no longer in conso- 
nance with the party line. Foreign travellers 
have verified in recent years the existence in 
Soviet libraries of ‘secret collections’ which 
may be consulted only with the permission 
of party, police and educational authorities. 

It is true that in 1956 certain works which 
had earlier been confiscated were returned to 
open collections.'* But book burning, though 
perhaps on a diminished scale, continues as 
an integral part of Soviet cultural policies. 
Thus in 1957 a Soviet scholar noted that librar- 
ies must replace books which have lost their 
value; and the books that grow “obsolete” most 


15 The problem of textual revisions effected in works 
of Soviet literature in order to bring them into conform- 
ity with current Soviet policies was discussed in two 
articles by the present writer. See Maurice Friedberg, 
“New Editions of Soviet Belle Lettres: A Study in 
Politics and Palimpsest,” The American Slavic and 
East European Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1 (February 
1954), pp. 72-88; also “Soviet Literature and Retro- 
active Truth,” Problems of Communism, Vol III, No. 1 
(January-February 1954), pp. 31-39. 

16 Horecky, op. cit., p. 155. 

1° Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offen- 
Hakata aes N. J., Princeton University Press, 1960, 
De : 

18 Horecky, op. cit., p. 157. 


rapidly are those dealing with political and 
socio-economic problems.'® Similarly, two years 
later, on October 2, 1959, Pravda complained 
about certain aspects of the work of Soviet li- 
braries and recommended familiar remedies: 


. a substantial part of the public does not 
benefit from library services and fails to re- 
ceive the help necessary for independent work 
with books. ... The library shelves should also 
be cleared of obsolete books. These should be re- 
placed with what the readers need. [Emphasis 
added. | 


It is more than likely that Stalin’s works, 
once published in hundreds of millions of copies, 
are now the victims of the book purges. In 
any event, they are now being retroactively 
eradicated from book publishing statistics, 
which now use a new classification: “Founders 
of Marxism-Leninism” ?°—a very convenient 
way to avoid the necessity of mentioning the 
late dictator. Similar procedures are applied 
to other authors who have fallen into disfavor 
since 1953, such as the former American 
Communist writer Howard Fast, for years 
the most widely printed American author 
in the USSR, who after the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of October 1956 broke with the Commu- 
nist Party. When a delegation of US book pub- 
lishers visited the Soviet Union in the fall of 
1962, its members received from Soviet au- 
thorities a list of twenty-three “best-selling” 
American authors for the period 1918-1959. 
Howard Fast was not to be found on the list.”! 


Ss... the very existence of censorship in the 
USSR is vehemently denied by the Soviet au- 
thorities, it should come as no surprise that 
much of the actual working of the system is 
shrouded in mystery. The data presented here 
are the result of a long and laborious sifting of 
official Soviet sources for evidence of the 
methods employed. 

Generally speaking, the principal functions 
of Soviet censorship are threefold: (1) to pre- 
vent the appearance of wholly ‘harmful’ 
printed matter; (2) to restrict the circulation 
of partly objectionable works; and (3) to 
“yurge” publications of undesirable passages. 


19N. I. Buzliakov, Voprosy planirovaniia pechati v 
SSSR, Moscow, Iskusstvo, 1957, pp. 23-24. 

20 Tbid., p. 98. 

21 Book Publishing in the USSR, Report of the Dele- 
gation of U.S. Book Publishers Visiting the USSR, 
August 20-September 17, 1962, New York, American 
Book Publishers Council, 1963, p. 95. 


An Editor Explains 


The weekly Moscow News recently (Sept. 
5, 1964) reprinted a generally friendly letter to 
the editor from an American visitor, who said 
in part: 


Of course, not all is “peaches and cream’’—in 
any country anywhere, including our own... . 
We were disap pointed that although Pravda and 
Izvestia can be bought on newsstands in Rome, 
Paris and New York, visitors to Moscow are 
still unable to buy Western newspapers. 


In an appended note the editor responded 
as follows: 


A good many Western newspapers and maga- 
zines are sold in our country, including Amerika, 
Angliia, Liberation and Alger Républicain. 
However, we do not sell Western publications 
which carry misinformation or those which call 
for war. In the Soviet Union a law was enacted 
in 1951 banning war propaganda in any form, 
including through the medium of the press. 


The first category includes almost all printed 
matter originating in the West. Except for 
publications of a technical character, no West- 
ern material may be disseminated among rank- 
and-file readers. Soviet authorities have re- 
mained adamant, in spite of numerous diplo- 
matic interventions, in their refusal to permit 
the setting up in the USSR of stores selling 
Western books and periodicals—counterparts, 
as it were, of such firms as the Four Continents 
Book Corporation in New York or the Maison 
du Livre Etranger in Paris. (The only partial 
exception is a store in Moscow where one may 
obtain French classics and works by several 
modern French left-wing authors.) Western 
newspapers, too, are still unobtainable, even 
for tourists. Soviet authorities are simply 
wary of anything printed abroad and not passed 
upon by Soviet censors. 

However, since it would be undesirable to 
keep the public completely cut off from West- 
ern sources of information, selected excerpts 
from the Western press are translated and dis- 
tributed in various forms by Soviet publishing 
houses. The new Soviet periodical Za rube- 
zhom (Abroad), which prints extracts from the 
non-Soviet-bloc press, is a good example. A 
similar situation prevails in the case of classic 
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American and West European literature: it 
is now possible to purchase in the USSR the 
works, say, of Mark Twain or Charles Dickens, 
in English—but only in Soviet editions. Other- 
wise, non-technical Western books and periodi- 
cals are generally obtainable only in the “re- 
stricted’”’ sections of Soviet libraries.”* 

The second category of printed matter con- 
trolled by Soviet censorship includes mainly 
Western publications prepared abroad specifi- 
cally for Soviet audiences under terms of agree- 
ments with the Soviet government (e.g., the 
United States Information Agency’s Russian- 
language magazine Amerika, the British Ang- 
lita, the Russian edition of the UNESCO Cour- 
ier and other United Nations journals), as well 
as books and periodicals from other Commu- 
nist countries, particularly Poland and Yugo- 
slavia and, lately, China. The circulation of 
such material is severely restricted, and while 
“legal” in the strict sense of the word, these 
foreign publications are usually very difficult to 
obtain. 

Finally, the “editing out’ of undesirable pas- 
sages (and insertion of ‘desirable’ ones) af- 
fects most commonly domestic Soviet literary 
and journalistic output, although the “rewrit- 
ing’’ method is often applied to non-Soviet ma- 
terial as well, particularly foreign plays. A 
striking example is the case of an old operetta 
by Paul Abrahams, The Ball at the Savoy, 
which was presented in Moscow in 1957. Ac- 
cording to Pravda of April 12 of that year, 
this “bourgeois” operetta was provided with a 
new Soviet libretto by Ye. Shatunovski: 


The new libretto. . naturally leaves out the 
more indecent situation of the original oper- 
etta. An attempt was even made to expose the 
shenanigans of the bourgeois press ...anda 
representative of the lower classes is introduced 
into the play—Daisy’s uncle Celestin, an active 
member of the waiters’ union. An attempt was 
also made to depict ‘class antagonisms.”... 


Nevertheless, even this libretto was found un- 
satisfactory. Pravda criticized it for propaga- 
ting “the ‘charms’ of ‘chic’ bourgeois life, with 
its hypocrisy and immorality,” which “cannot 
fail to evoke fears regarding the theater’s fi- 
delity to the ideological and artistic achieve- 
ments of the Soviet operetta.” 


*2 The suspicious attitude of the Soviet authorities 
towards foreign books was eloquently demonstrated 
late in 1959 when several volumes, including books on 
Hitler by famous British historians, were removed 
from the British Book Exhibition in Moscow (Barg- 
hoorn, op. cit., p. 267). There were similar incidents 
at displays of American books in Moscow. 
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On the other hand it should be noted that 
writings of Western non-Communist sociolo- 
gists, historians, economists and political fig- 
ures are now being occasionally published in 
the USSR—but not without textual changes. 
This suspicious attitude received formal expres- 
sion in a resolution of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee of June 4, 1959, which ordered that 
such works ‘“‘be published in limited printings. 
Passages of no scholarly or practical interest 
are to be deleted from them,” and “they are 
to be supplied with lengthy introductions and 
annotations.” 2? Thus not only is Western lit- 
erature in the field of the social sciences made 
available to Soviet scholars only in censored 
form, but all remaining deviations in the pub- 
lished texts from the Soviet party line must 
be pinpointed and rebutted. 

As to the occurrence of censorship changes 
in classical Russian literature, recent evidence 
seems to contradict this author’s earlier con- 
clusion that such texts do not appear to be 
tampered with by Soviet censors.** Serious 
doubts in this matter have been raised re- 
cently by V. N. Orlov in an introduction to a 
book on the problems of publishing prerevolu- 
tionary Russian poetry. Orlov writes: 


Not infrequently it turns out that—as a result 
of any number of accidental circumstances— 
the author’s final version is less valuable ideo- 
logically and artistically than earlier versions, 
and to give preference to this version only be- 
cause of formal adherence to the principle of 


following [the poet’s] “last will” is definitely 
incorrect.*® 


Change After Stalin? 


Soviet writers, of course, have always been 
subject to the censor’s whims, and few have 
forgotten how ruthlessly Stalin expunged both 
writers and their works in the last two dec- 
ades of his rule. During the post-Stalin “thaw,” 
on May 21, 1957, Literaturnaia gazeta reported 
the remarks on this subject by the ‘“‘conserva- 
tive” critic A. Dymshits: 


23 Sovetskaia pechat ..., p. 868. Italics added. 

24 See Maurice Friedberg, Russian Classics in Soviet 
Jackets, New York and London, Columbia University 
Press, 1962. 

25 The literal translation of the last word (nepra- 
vomerno) is “unlawful” or “inconsistent.” See Izdanie 
klassicheskoi literatury: iz opyta “Biblioteki poeta,” 
Moscow, Iskusstvo, 1963, p. 12. Italics added. For indi- 
cations of similar practices with regard to plays from 
the classical repertory in the theaters of the Soviet 
Union, see below the quotation from the article by 
Alexander Kron. 


Everyone remembers how the poetry of Ye- 
senin, Blok and Bunin was crudely bludgeoned 
out of existence. We are done with this sort of 
thing forever. ... 


Yet even in the Soviet Union there is a good 
deal of public disagreement with the conclu- 
sion that censorship in the USSR is a thing 
of the past. Thus the same issue of Literatur- 
naia gazeta featured a speech by the Ukrain- 
ian writer Mykola Bazhan which suggested 
that Dymshits’ burial of censorship was pre- 
mature, that censorship still existed, although 
in different forms. “‘Many zealous editors [sic] 
went so far as to cross out Stalin’s name in our 
works,” declared Bazhan to prove his point. 
And, indeed, following the full rehabilitation 
of Sergei Yesenin, the bohemian peasant poet 
who committed suicide in the 1920’s, a letter 
by six Soviet writers in Literaturnai gazeta 
(February 25, 1958) warned that the publica- 
tion of Yesenin’s works should be preceded 
by a thorough study of his works by “special- 
ists in texts’—a term which, in the Soviet 
Union, hardly refers to ivory-tower scholars. 

Conflicting views on the state of censorship 
in post-Stalin Russia were also in evidence at 
the 1957 plenary sessions of the All-Russian 
Theater Society, the proceedings of which were 
briefly reported in the March 1957 issue of the 
magazine Teatr. On this occasion again, a par- 
ticipant strongly intimated that the Stalinist 
past was over for good. M. Shtraukh related 
the story how many years ago—.e., under 
Stalin—a party bureaucrat came to a preview 
of a new comedy. Everyone was terrified be- 
cause the dignitary did not laugh; only later 
did the actors discover that the official suffered 
from a paralysis of facial muscles and was 
physically unable to smile. Yet Shtraukh’s 
“optimistic” report did not quite tally with the 
speech by Yu. Yurovski: 


Not long ago [i.e., after Stalin—MF] I read 
a play with a collective farm wedding in one 
of the scenes. At the wedding, a collective 
farmer, aged 100, outdanced all the others— 
all, that is, except the party organizer. I asked 
the playwright whatever he meant by it; it 
certainly would not have happened that way. 
The writer answered: “In the original version 
he out-danced the party organizer as well, but 
they [sic] corrected my script.” 


A similar instance of arbitrary revision of a 
writer’s work was reported in Pravda on Sep- 
tember 12, 1958. It appears that a Lithuanian 
writer submitted an unfavorable book review to 
that republic’s newspaper Tiesa. Two months 


later, he wrote on the subject for the Moscow 
Literaturnaia gazeta, and, of course, his sec- 
ond review was equally unfavorable. Neverthe- 
less, in its newest version, the article had mi- 
raculously become laudatory. Complained the 
aggrieved author in Pravda: 


This happened because the editors of Liter- 
aturnaia gazeta, after receiving from me the 
article they had commissioned, began writing 
into it evaluations that did not appear anywhere 
in the article as I wrote it, and then took it 
upon themselves to publish all this without 
even taking the trouble to inform me of the 
changes they had made. 


Fortunately, such crass Stalinist tactics are 
now considered in poor taste, and they were 
condemned in no uncertain terms by the Deputy 
Minister of Culture N. Danilov in an article 
in Sovetskaia kultura of March 1, 1960: 


There have been occasions when certain direc- 
tors and editors have made major changes in 
scripts without even informing the writers. 
The studios have now been forbidden to make 
any changes in or additions to scripts already 
approved by studio directors without the par- 
ticipation and consent of the authors. 


Nevertheless any writer or artist is still com- 
pletely helpless when faced with “spontaneous, 
righteous protests of the people,” such as oc- 
curred, according to Jzvestia of January 27, 
1961, after the editors of the journal Jskusstvo 
(Art) had selected and sent to the printer a 
“‘modernistic”’ cover for their publication: 


The workers of the Moscow Printing Press No. 
5, where this journal is printed, have written 
indignantly that these drawings are a clear 
tribute to formalism. The editors were forced 
to change the cover... . 


Does such interference infringe upon the 
freedom of expression? Not at all, according to 
Izvestia (September 3, 1957): “Naturally, 
everyone is entitled to write what he likes and 
how he likes. But must everything that is writ- 
ten be published in a magazine?” 


A, available evidence suggests that the 


number of institutions and functionaries exer- 
cising censorship has greatly increased in the 
post-Stalin period. There are currently about 
three hundred publishing houses in the USSR 
(though many of them do not have printing 
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facilities of their own) ,2* and each apparently 
employs a censor on its staff who in turn is sub- 
ject to supervision by local party authorities. 
On February 24, 1957, for example, Pravda 
critizicized the Propaganda and Agitation De- 
partment of the party’s Kirov Province Com- 
mittee for “doing a poor job of checking the 
work of the provincial book-publishing house,” 
which resulted in the appearance of A. Zi- 
novev’s “Story of Marfita’” in the almanac 
Kirovskaia nov (Kirov Virgin Soil). The story, 
it seems, depicted too many Communists as 
villains. 

A Soviet censor’s lot is not a happy one, since 
he is ultimately responsible for the political 
“timeliness” of each work he approves—some- 
thing requiring a degree of political instinct 
bordering on clairvoyance. As a result, when- 
ever the political situation is likely to change, 
Soviet censors find it prudent to postpone the 
publication of all materials under their scrutiny 
until the last possible moment. The resulting 
delays have been publicly criticized, but, need- 
less to say, without mention of the cause. Thus 
on July 6, 1958, Pravda complained that the 
publication of Soviet periodicals often lags 
much behind schedule (Western newsmen sta- 
tioned in Moscow have long ago learned to 
expect important news whenever publications 
are late in coming out), and only ten days later 
it voiced alarm because textbooks for the com- 
ing school year were not yet ready. More re- 
cently, on August 24, 1962, Pravda again up- 
braided hapless “‘authors and editors who have 
not yet finished their work on the manuscripts 
of many [text] books’”—this a week before the 
opening of school! The chronic shortage of text- 
books in the USSR—as Literaturnaia gazeta 
noted on September 12, 1957— is also caused by 
the much too frequent revision of the texts, but 
it refrained from pointing out that the foremost 
reason for such revisions is the necessity of 
synchronizing the textbooks with the frequent 
changes in party policies. 

A similar situation prevails in the publication 
of fiction. Writing in Literaturnaia gazeta of 
February 16, 1960, the critic Boris Yampolski 
pointed out that no book is merely “reprinted.” 
A reprint is treated as a new manuscript and 
it must pass through the hands of numerous 
“reviewers,” “editors” and so forth. These 
“editors,” Yampolski stresses, are oblivious to 


6 Partiinaia zhizn, No. 5 (March 1963), pp. 39-43. 
Nominally, many of these publishing houses are run by 
various non-governmental bodies, but they are no less 
state enterprises than the recently-created press agency 
Novosti; its output, while officially inspired, does not 
bear the imprimatur of the Soviet government, as does 
the older agency, TASS. 
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the fact that the book had already been “edited” 
before it went to press for the first time, and 
they usually make “suggestions” for new 
“textual revisions.” 

In matters of major importance, local censors 
may refuse to assume responsibility for making 
a decision and may refer the problem to a 
higher authority. An interesting instance of 
this was reported recently in The New Republic 
(June 27, 1964) by Philip Ben, the Moscow cor- 
respondent of Le Monde and the Tel Aviv 
Maariv: 


“Who selects the articles, the novels, the poetry, 
the memoirs which you publish?,” I asked a 
member of the editorial board [of the Soviet 
literary monthly Novyi mir]. “J can assure you, 
he replied, ‘“‘that it is the exclusive responsibul- 
ity of the editorial board. We accept the entire 
responsibility for everything we publish. We 
do not ask anybody’s permission.” Then, after 
a moment of reflection, he added: “Of course, 
there are exceptions, like Solzhenitsyn’s novel 
[One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, a 
chronicle of life in a Stalinist concentration 
camp—MF]. In this case, after we read tt and 
became aware of both the literary value and the 
‘explosive’ character of the manuscript (typed 
so badly on an archaic typewriter that our copy- 
readers at first didn’t want to read it), we set 
it in type, made only a few copies and sent one 
to Nikita Sergeievich [Khrushchev]. Some time 
later we were told to go on with publication.” 


Mr. Ben continues: 


According to the rumors in Moscow, after Le- 
bedev [the allegedly liberal chief of Khru- 
shchev’s personal cabinet—MF'] read the manu- 
script and recommended it to Khrushchev, the 
latter ordered more copies to be printed which 
he distributed to all members and alternate 
members of the party Presidium. On the first 
vote a majority decided against publication. 
Then the opposite decision prevailed. 


The most outspoken exposé of the interfer- 
ence of Soviet censorship in the arts ever to be 
published in the USSR appeared late in 1956, 
ae. at the height of the post-Stalin “thaw,” in 
an article contained in the celebrated second 
volume of the almanac Literaturnaia Moskva. 
In the article, entitled “A Writer’s Notes,” the 
Soviet playwright Alexander Kron addressed 
himself to some problems of the Soviet theater, 
but his observations are relevant to all aspects 
of Soviet cultural life: 


Nobody is surprised now that magazine re- 


views carry the name of the editor next to the 
name of the author. It looks as if the book (like 
the old civil-war army units) had a command- 
ing officer and a [political] commissar both. 
... Things are even worse in the theater. In 
all the contracts concluded between a play- 
wright and a theater there is a clause stating 
that the author undertakes to make any changes 
and corrections demanded by the theater; re- 
fusal involves economic sanctions. ... Thus 
belief in the play and respect for its basic ideas 
disappear and are replaced by an irresponsible 
attitude toward the text. When this attitude 
encounters no resistance from the contemporary 
public, it is even extended to the classics. In 
addition to the theaters themselves, there are 
many other echelons of authority which have 
the power, if not the right, to dictate their will 
to the author, either directly, or through the 
theater. Asa result, the play is edited by every- 
one who feels like taking the trouble, and any 
current propaganda drive, like the campaign 
against drunkenness, for example, can serve as 
a pretext for demanding changes in a play that 
is already being performed. 


Kron also mentioned the censors (known 
euphemistically as “instructors” or “inspec- 
tors’) who are present at each play’s preview: 


Nowadays the procedure is gone through in a 
somewhat more liberal form than it was, but the 
substance is little changed. ...It is con- 
sidered quite a normal proceeding for editors to 
delete or insert whole paragraphs.” 


Literaturnaia Moskva drew fire from many 
quarters for publishing Kron’s article, and even 
Khrushchev criticized it publicly.?8 


Writers, Readers, and Censors 


The decentralization of the state apparatus, 
the ideological “thaws” alternating with 
“freezes,” the frequent changes in government 
and party personnel, and the proliferation of 
the publishing houses that have marked the 
Khrushchev era could not but result in much 
confusion and a measure of latitude in the en- 
forcement of censorship regulations. Another 
consequence of these developments has been a 
rather pronounced political differentiation of 


27 A, Kron, “A Writer’s Notes,” in The Year of Pro- 
test, 1956, Hugh McLean and Walter N. Vickery, eds., 
New York, Vintage Books, 1961, pp. 169-70. 

28 Pravda, Aug. 28, 1957. See also attack by Yelena 
ae Se in Zvezda, No. 6 (June 1957), pp. 198- 

02. 


Soviet literary organizations and their publica- 
tions, which may now be roughly divided into 
“liberal” (or “revisionist”) and ‘‘conservative’”’ 
(or “neo-Stalinist”) categories. Thus the Mos- 
cow branch of the Writers’ Union is “liberal,” 
and so are Literaturnaia gazeta, Novyi mir and 
Teatr. On the other hand the Russian Republic 
Union of Writers is “conservative,” and so are 
Oktiabr, Neva and Zvezda. To be sure, the dif- 
ferences are not very pronounced if judged by 
Western standards, but they cannot fail to im- 
press those who remember the strict uniformity 
of the Soviet press, say, fifteen years ago. 

The existence of the schism has recently been 
publicly admitted by the “‘neo-Stalinist”’ writer 
Semion Tregub. Speaking at the Eighth Plen- 
ary Session of the board of the Russian Repub- 
lic Writers’ Union, Tregub noted that nowadays 
“the basis [for literary criticism] is not what 
is printed, or how it is written, but where it is 
printed. If it is in Oktiabr, then [the “liberals’”’ 
would say—MF ]—let’s go after it.” °° A num- 
ber of controversial writers, [zvestia seemed to 
suggest on July 15, 1963, were quick to grasp 
the new opportunity of “playing” one Soviet 
publisher against another: 


Hacks of all sorts of literature are taking ad- 
vantage of the large number of publishing 
houses for their own selfish purposes. Rejected 
by one publishing house, their manuscripts mi- 
grate to another. 


And, indeed, it has become apparent that some 
Russian-language literary periodicals in the 
non-Russian republics—Literaturnaia Gruziia 
in Georgia offers, perhaps, the best example— 
will occasionally print prose and verse which 
even the ‘liberal’? Moscow journals would hesi- 
tate to accept. Furthermore, some of the more 
‘sensational’? books printed in the USSR in 
recent years were made available by small pro- 
vincial publishing houses which under Stalin 
were noted for their timidity and usually con- 
tented themselves with merely reprinting books 
that had previously appeared in Moscow and 
Leningrad. For instance, Fiodor Sologub’s 
Petty Demon, a famous “decadent” prerevolu- 
tionary novel long on the Soviet “index,” was 
brought out—of all places—in the small Si- 
berian town of Kemerovo. And Pages from 
Tarussa, a remarkable anthology of nonpolitical 
and unorthodox writing, was published in the 
sleepy backwater town of Kaluga with the 
blessings of the grand old man of the liberal 
Soviet writers, Konstantin Paustovski, and, ap- 


29 Literaturnaia Rosstia, No. 15 (April 12), 1963. 
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parently, without the benefit of clearance 
through the censorship chain of command. 


(Eye ie: post-Stalin censors have been 


entrusted with the task of undoing the harm 
caused by the excessive zeal of Stalinist censor- 
ship. This is in line with the current campaign 
to “restore” to the “original’’ form some of the 
Soviet prose, verse and drama altered on Stal- 
in’s orders.*® A part of the same stream of de- 
velopments is the report published in Pravda 
of October 28, 1962, that Eisenstein’s famous 
film Ten Days That Shook the World will be re- 
made in order to include all scenes which Stalin 
ordered deleted in 1926. Perhaps one should 
also include here the recent alleged destruction 
of all the remaining copies of Trofim Kichko’s 
viciously antisemitic pamphlet Judaism With- 
out Embellishment, a step caused by the uproar 
of indignation the tract produced abroad, in- 
cluding condemnation by several major Com- 
munist parties in the West.*! 

The best indicator of intense literary censor- 
ship usually is the existence of a black market 
in books. On May 14, 1964, Vecherniaia 
Moskva, the closest thing in the USSR to a 
tabloid newspaper, reported the smashing in 
Moscow of a ring of black marketeers dealing in 
“forbidden books.” The “contraband” books 
included “immature’—that is, unorthodox— 
works by Soviet writers, originally published 
“legally” in the Soviet Union but, obviously, in 
amounts insufficient to meet the demand for 
them. According to Vecherniaia Moskva, these 
“Immature” works are sought particularly ea- 
gerly if they have elicited praise “over there,” 
i.e.,in the West. The black marketeers also sold 
“hostile volumes filled with slander [of the 
Soviet Union] and smuggled into our country 
from abroad.” ‘Sooner or later,’ wrote the 
paper, “[the black marketeer] will sell them at 
triple what he paid for them.” Next, according 
to the report, came “erotica and viciously anti- 
Soviet stuff. ... from Madrid, Munich and 
New York publishers.” Finally—and most im- 
portant—there were among the items sold 
books printed illegally in the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding Adventures by Marina Tsvetaeva (a 
lyric poetess who had returned from exile to the 
USSR on the eve of World War II, only to com- 


80 This process is described in a forthcoming article 
by the present writer, “Updating the Truth in Soviet 
Literature,” in Literature and Literary Politics in the 
Soviet Union, A. Brumberg, ed., Praeger, 1965. 

81 This incident, however, did not prevent the Soviet 
censors from subsequently placing a stamp of approval 
on a very similar opus, Catechism in Its True Colors. 
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mit suicide shortly thereafter; she was re- 
cently half-heartedly “rehabilitated”) and 
works by two “unrehabilitated”’ poets, A. Efros, 
a White Guard officer, and Nikolai Gumiliov, 
executed by the Communists in the Civil War. 

Mention should also be made of the recently 
widespread practice in the USSR of circulating 
literary works in typed or mimeographed form, 
including “informal” anthologies by several 
authors. Several such cases were reported in 
the Soviet press in the last few years. 

But then, we must remember, reading and 
even possession of “‘illegal’’ literature has a long 
tradition in Russia. In the 19th century, virtu- 
ally every member of the intelligentsia was ac- 
quainted with Belinski’s famous letter to Gogol 
or with Radishchev’s radically reformist 
Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow. At the 
same time, many writers of that period, unable 
to publish at home, had their works printed 
abroad; thus, some of Saltykov-Shchedrin’s 
satire was published in the original Russian in 
Switzerland. This practice, too, continues in 
our days. In addition to the celebrated case of 
Doctor Zhivago, still unpublished in the USSR 
in spite of Pasternak’s posthumous “‘rehabilita- 
tion,’ we now have in the West a small library 
of contemporary Soviet works smuggled in 
manuscript out of the Soviet Union. That some 
of them appear under pseudonyms (I. Ivanov, 
Is There Life on Mars?; Nikolai Arzhak, This 
Is Moscow Speaking; and the most prolific of 
them all, Abram Tertz, author of The Trial 
Begins, The Fantastic Tales, and the long 
essay What Is Socialist Realism?) is hardly 
Surprising. 

What is astounding is that some writers had 
their works printed under their real names. 
These include Valerii Tarsis (The Bluebottle) 
and Alexander Yesenin-Volpin, the son of the 
famous poet Sergei Yesenin (A Leaf of Spring, 
an anthology of verse and essays). According 
to reports, these two writers have been incar- 
cerated in mental institutions—a “humane” 
method of dealing with political dissenters 
practiced in Russia long before 1917: such was, 
for example, the fate of Piotr Chadaiev, a 
friend of Pushkin, whose ideas the Tsar found 
unpalatable. It is also worth noting that the 
“illegal” works of contemporary Soviet writers 
are less politically-minded than one might ex- 
pect them to be—another reminder that writers 
in the USSR yearn for free artistic experi- 
mentation with language and form as much as 
they miss the freedom of political expression. 

A special reason for the difficulty of deter- 
mining with any precision the standards and 
effectiveness of Soviet censorship during the 
post-Stalin period is the fact that the boundaries 


of permissible expression are so often deter- 
mined by critics functioning outside the normal 
censorship-editorial channels. Paul Abrahams’ 
rewritten operetta The Ball at the Savoy (re- 
ferred to earlier) , for example, had presumably 
been approved for performance before it drew 
criticism, and we have no information on its 
subsequent fate. A similar interesting incident 
occurred only last summer. On July 12, 1964, 
Pravda published a hostile review of Alexander 
Shtein’s play Between Cloudbursts in which 
the author, according to the reviewer, had com- 
mitted a number of grave ideological errors, 
such as failing to demonstrate that the 1921 
Kronstadt rebellion of Soviet sailors had really 
been inspired by foreign imperialists and White 
Guardists, that Trotsky was a “sworn enemy of 
Lenin,” and so forth. The significance of the 
review was contained in the transparent sug- 
gestion that the published text of the play—i.e., 
a text already approved during the “printing” 
stage of censorship—would have to be revised 
before the play could be staged. It would appear 
that the requirements of ideological conformity 
are applied more strictly to the theater than to 
printed matter. 


re. allowance must also be made for the 
possibility of an outright veto on the part of the 
supreme authorities. Thus, in his speech of 
March 8, 1963, Khrushchev violently attacked 
the film Lenin’s Sentry (Zastava Ilicha) for 
suggesting that the younger generation of 
Soviet citizens cannot rely on guidance from its 
elders, that it must, as it were, find its own 
answers to the dilemmas of life. The film, which 
Khrushchev had obviously seen at a preview 
(the writer Victor Nekrasov saw it, too, and 
liked it), has so far not been released. It is 
probably undergoing major revision. 

All in all, things do not seem to have changed 
much since 1955 when I. Kuzmichev, an assist- 
ant editor of Sovetskaia E'stoniia denounced in 
the CPSU theoretical journal Kommunist (No. 
11, July) a number of common Soviet editorial 
practices, such as revising manuscripts without 
consulting their authors, substituting hack- 
neyed but safe quotations for dangerously origi- 
nal ideas and similar editorial tricks of the 
censors’ trade. Kuzmichev, to be sure, insisted 
on the editor’s right to ‘suggest how the article 
could be improved,” but this is obviously no 
easy task for the Soviet editor-censor to accom- 
plish: “It is inadmissible,” he complained, “that 
to this day no solid handbook on editorial prac- 
tices exists.” However, to devise a satisfactory 
manual of this kind is clearly impossible, and 


the inconsistencies will undoubtedly continue. 

The most effective kind of censorship is, of 
course, self-censorship—that is, the editorial 
control exercised by the writer himself. Eager 
to have his work accepted for publication, an 
author is unlikely to submit anything that 
would stand no chance of being ‘“‘passed.”’ Soviet 
authorities stimulate this process positively by 
offering writers material incentives to follow 
the changes in party policies and incorporate 
them in new editions of previously published 
books. A substantially revised version of a 
work continues to be considered a “new” book 
and the author is rewarded with new royalties. 
Then there are also the various subcommittees 
of the Writers’ Union where authors are en- 
couraged to read works in progress and benefit 
from ‘“comradely criticism.” The “formal” 
stages of censorship come last. 

The disastrous effects of censorship on the 
evolution of Soviet literature are well known. In 
periods of comparative leniency—in the 1920’s 
and again during the past ten years—the more 
talented writers found it possible to direct their 
creative efforts towards the production of some 
memorable works. Conversely, during the 
heights of political terror and stringent censor- 
ship such as prevailed in the period from 1946 
to 1953, little was produced that was read at 
that time and even less that is remembered to- 
day. We still have good reason to remember the 
warning voiced in 1921 by Yevgenii Zamiatin, 
another “unrehabilitated”’ Soviet writer: 


Tam afraid that we shall have no real literature 
as long as Russia’s citizenry ts looked upon as 
a child whose innocence must be protected. I 
am afraid that we shall have no real literature 
until we cure ourselves of a certain new catholi- 
cism which fears every word of heresy in no 
lesser degree than the old.*” 


And even more important, we should heed the 
admonition of Fiodor Tiutchev, one of Russia’s 
greatest 19th century poets and, incidentally, 
for a time also the head of the Imperial Foreign 
Censorship Office: 


Absolute and prolonged restriction and oppres- 
sion cannot be imposed upon minds without 
causing substantial harm to the social organism 
as a whole. ... In the long run, authority it- 
self cannot escape the consequences of a similar 
regime.** 


82 EK, Zamiatin, Litsa, New York, Izdatelstvo Imeni 
Chekhova, 1955, pp. 189-80. 

33 Quoted in Ernest J. Simmons, ed., Continuity and 
Change in Russian and Soviet Thought, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1955, p. 426. 
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The War Against Religion 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The war against religion in the Soviet Union is as 
old as the USSR itself, yet within the last few years it has reached 
a new height of intensity, if not sophistication. Mr. Willets in his article 
below discusses the current anti-religious campaign in its entire scope, 
analyzing the techniques used as well as the complex motivations that guide 
the party’s atheistic propaganda. The companion piece by Mr. Fernier 
focuses on the special aspects of the anti-Judaic compaign, its political 
context and practical consequences. 


De-opiating the Masses 


n the autumn of 1963, the Ideological Com- 
mission of the CPSU Central Committee re- 
viewed the progress of the war on religion and 
decided to throw in reinforcements. A new 
Institute of Scientific Atheism, to be attached 
to the Central Committee’s Academy of Social 
Sciences, would co-ordinate all anti-religious 
research and teaching; a regular quota of uni- 


A recognized British expert on the USSR, Mr. 
Willetts is on the faculty of St. Antony’s College, 
Oxford University. His last contribution to 
these pages was “The Wages of Economic Sin,” 
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By Harry Willetts 


versity students would be trained as profes- 
sional atheists, and all students in universities 
and medical schools would be required to take 
courses in atheism; a number of learned and 
political journals would publish regular anti- 
religious features; and the radio and television 
networks would put on more anti-religious pro- 
grams. Finally, at the local level, party organ- 
izations were to set up councils or sections ‘‘on 
atheistic work’? whose task would be to draw 


1 For text of decision, see Partinaia zhizn, No. 2, 1964. 
See also Pravda, March 2, 1964. 


all interested bodies and the public at large into 
the struggle. 

There have been more savage attacks on re- 
ligion in the Soviet Union in the past, but never 
has the regime mounted such a massive and 
heavily-equipped campaign. How should we 
understand this apparently disproportionate 
effort to deal with what is nowadays supposed 
to be a minor and rapidly dwindling nuisance? 
If it is true that “the overwhelming majority 
of the Soviet people have broken with religion” 
and “become conscious atheists,” that the re- 
ligious are for the most part elderly people, 
peasants in remote rural areas, unskilled la- 
borers, semi-literates, and housebound women, 
and if it is true, moreover, that most believers, 
in spite of their religion, are loyal to the regime 
and accept its social ideals, that education, the 
reclamation of rural slums, and the emancipa- 
tion of still more women will in time dispel the 
lingering remnants of religious belief and prac- 
tice, then why need the party do more than 
patiently exhibit the truths which, it insists, all 
mature human beings must acknowledge? ” 

There are, of course, believers whose hopes of 
salvation depend on defiance of Soviet laws and 
norms of social behavior. The “True Orthodox 
Church,” for instance, considers that Anti- 
Christ was enthroned in Russia in 1917, and it 
continues to deal with the Soviet authorities as 
if they were his representatives. A variety of 
sects—among them Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
the numerous Adventists and Baptists who re- 
fuse obedience to the leaders in Moscow—do 
their best to scamp the demands made on them 
by Soviet society. There are sectarians who 
refuse to perform military service, sectarians 
who will pay no taxes, sectarians who with- 
hold their children from the “Godless” Soviet 
schools, sectarians who think it wicked to do a 
stroke more work than is necessary to keep 
body and soul together, sectarians who condemn 
all secular reading and entertainment, sectari- 
ans who reject medical aid in favor of prayer, 
and sectarians who try to avoid all intercourse 
whatsoever with the profane. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that the Soviet authorities relentlessly pur- 
sue the orgiastic sects—the Molokane with their 
hysterogenic “jumping,” the “shaking” and 


2 See article by V. Chashnikov, in O nekotorykh oso- 
bennostiakh sovremennoi religioznoi ideologu, Moscow, 
1964; article by E. A. Karpovski, in Voprosy filosofii, 
No. 4, 1964; Agitator, Nos. 1 and 4, 1964; L. F. Ilichev, 
“Formirovanie nauchnovo mirovozzrenia i ateisticheskoe 
vospitanie,” in Kommunist, No. 1, 1964. 

3 B..g., see I. A. Kryvelev, Religu i tserkvi v sovremen- 
nom mire, Moscow, 1961. According to one of a num- 
ber of autobiographical sketches by ex-believers com- 
piled in My porvali s religiei (Moscow, 1963), the 
Murashko sect was finally liquidated in 1959. 


glossolalian Pentecostalists, the Innocentians 
and Murashkovites, who reputedly practice self- 
mutiliation and sometimes fast unto death.* But 
these intractable enthusiasts are few in num- 
ber compared, for instance, with the Orthodox, 
who live orderly lives, render unto Caesar, and 
are regularly assured by their clergy that the 
Soviet system, far from contradicting Christ’s 
message, is in some sense a fulfillment of it. 
Why, then, should the party want to bully these 
and other sedate churchgoers into renouncing 
their faith before it evaporates, as the party 
claims it will? 


im one thing, the Soviet state is by nature 
irritable. Any foreign body sets up in it an 
intolerable itch which sooner or later must be 
relieved by a violent scratch. To Soviet official- 
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dom generally, and more especially to the pro- 
fessional agitprop man, religion is often very 
irritating. It inevitably makes its adherents 
less amenable to the purposes of the regime. 
No matter how law-abiding and loyal to the 
state, the believer shudders when his child puts 
on the red kerchief of the Komsomol (though 
he may not go so far as the Baptists and call it 
“the Devil’s mark’’), and he certainly will try 
to keep the child out of an organization which 
would want him to disown his religious up- 
bringing. But it is not just that religion, even 
in its least challenging forms, cannot help im- 
pinging on the authority of the regime; its 
prevalence also shows up the failure of the 
regime to fulfill for many of its subjects the 
promise on which its authority is supposed to 
rest—the promise to provide them with the 
good life. Millions of people still look to religion 
for the help and solace and reassurance that 
they cannot obtain, or think they cannot ob- 
tain, from the state or the “collective.” 

For many people everywhere, religion is a 
refuge from “the world,” from a society which 
they, for whatever reason, dislike. It is, of 
course, infuriating to an exorbitant temporal 
power that some of its subjects find comfort 
in meditating on its transience, in squinting at 
its pretensions in the light of eternity. The 
theologians of present-day Orthodoxy ‘affirm 
that there are no contradictions between com- 
munism and Orthodoxy,” but at the same time 
they “reduce communism to a matter of the ‘ex- 
ternal structure’ of human existence,’ * thus 
making it “an insignificant social factor in 
comparison with the absolute and eternal teach- 
ing of Christ.” Perhaps the attitude of the tiny 
splinter group calling itself “True Orthodox,” 
which teaches outright hatred of the Commu- 
nists, is less annoying to the party than that of 
the powerful parent church, which teaches that 
the Communists are not too bad but should not 
be taken too seriously. 

The religious denominations are the only 
large and fairly coherent opposition groups in 
the Soviet Union offering varying degrees of 
resistance to certain official policies and openly 
preaching rival philosophies and sets of values. 
I once heard a leading Soviet ideologist tell a 
foreign scholar that there existed in the Soviet 
Union a “flourishing school of idealist philoso- 
phers” whom he identified, on request, as ‘“‘the 
Orthodox Church.” He was joking, but the jest 
underlines the fact that only the religious now 


_*See especially Y. A. Levada, Sovremennoe Khris- 
tianstvo 2 sotsialnyi progress, Moscow, 1962, and N. M. 
Sue notice of this work, in Voprosy filosofii, No. 2, 
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make any sustained public challenge to the of- 
ficial ideology. Perhaps this would matter less, 
from the official point of view, if religion were 
confined to the uneducated. But while it is 
frequently stressed that “the vast majority of 
believers are semiliterates,” we learn on occa- 
sion that “‘there are also intellectuals among 
them.” > 


Ae then, are some of the reasons why 


L. F. Ilichev, head of the Ideological Commis- 
sion, believes that ‘‘we cannot and do not have 
the right to wait for [religious] survivals to 
vanish without the action on them of our prac- 
tical successes.” © And it is quite clear that the 
official strategists now believe some of their 
past efforts to have been misconceived. Often 
they have lopped off all of the plant that shows, 
but left the roots to grow again, sometimes 
freakishly. The province of Kostroma had 800 
churches before the Revolution and now has 
only 80.° At first sight, this seems a famous 
victory for militant atheism, but most of the 
dead churches were put out of action by force 
in the 1920’s or by administrative harassment 
in later years. There is, moreover, no correla- 
tion in the Soviet Union between the number of 
believers in a locality and the number of places 
of worship. The Orthodox Christian whose 
church has been padlocked against him, or 
desecrated by being turned into a storehouse, 
stable or workshop, may continue to worship 
surreptitiously in a private house together with 
his correligionists, or quite often with the sec- 
tarians, who are well skilled in organizing such 
activities. Even if he no longer joins in con- 
gregational worship, he will very often continue 
to light the lamp before his ikons and will im- 
part to his children what he can remember of 
the church’s teaching. And all the while he will 
feel insulted and deprived and will resent the 
brutality of the state. 

Besides these secret worshippers, there are 
very many Soviet citizens for whom vestigial 
religious trappings and observances—ikons, 
mezuzahs, ritual foods, christening or circum- 
cision, religious weddings and burials, excur- 
sions to local shrines—have a nostalgic and 
semireligious charm even when they have 
ceased to be imperatives of conscience. Fre- 
quently one reads of “intellectuals,” officials, 
even party members who, though they may 


5M. I. Shakhnovich, O perezhitkakh mistitsizma, in 
Voprosy filosofii, No. 2, 1964 

6 Tlichev, loc. cit. 

7 Karpovski, loc. cit. 


think the teachings of religion ridiculous, con- 
nive at or even attend religious ceremonies, and 
who tolerate the accessories of religion in their 
homes as though they were just traditional 
domestic ornaments. As long as there are such 
people—.e., those who remain believers even 
though they have no place of worship, those 
who are in the “mixed and middle state’ be- 
tween belief and unbelief, and the Laodicean 
atheists who neither believe in nor fight against 
religion—the Communist educator’s work is 
obviously far from done. Hence Ilichev’s dec- 
laration that ‘“‘the formation of a scientific out- 
look is our most urgent task. Its fulfillment 
demands, in particular, the furtherance of athe- 
istic education by all possible means.” ® 


M... of the excesses of Soviet agitprop 


campaigns are surely traceable to the feeling 
that whatever ideas people are abandoning, or 
half-abandoning, they are not firmly adopting 
a consistent Marxist-Leninist world view in- 
stead. To encounter in a work of anti-religious 
propaganda ° the chapter-heading “Agnosticism 
in the Service of Modern Orthodoxy”’ is to be 
reminded that nothing less than total mental 
surrender can satisfy the Communist ideologue. 
Looking around him, he finds not only that re- 
ligion is still vigorous, but that where it has 
been cut down a degenerate growth has some- 
times sprung up in the same soil. The Soviet 
pundits are not the first to find that when tradi- 
tional faiths are shown the door superstition 
flies in at the window. 

At a more sophisticated level, imported re- 
ligious fads or homegrown religio-scientific fan- 
tasies may move into minds emptied of their 
old faith. Thus Yoga, spiritualism, and white 
magic have been heard of lately in Leningrad. 
One well-known anti-religious professional, re- 
porting these phenomena, also views with alarm 
the recent currency of stories about “flying 
saucers,” of the hypothesis that Biblical ac- 
counts of miraculous ascents to and descents 
from heaven are in fact garbled records of visits 
from outer space, and even of “the legend of 
the Abominable Snowman.” '® “In our circum- 
stances,” writes Shakhnovich, “such myths, al- 
though they may themselves contain no element 
of mysticism, nonetheless clear the way for it.” 
The same writer goes on to report an extraor- 
dinary example of religio-scientific speculation: 


8 Tlichev, loc. cit. 

9 Gordienko, Nosovich, and Kharakhorkin, Sovremen- 
noe pravoslavie 1 yevo ideologia, Moscow, 1963. 

10 Shakhnovich, loc. cit. 


In 1962 A. I. Grigoriev . . . sent to the Philo- 
sophical Faculty of Leningrad University a 
project for the foundation of a new religion. 
He argues that since “all things develop tri- 
adically,” ‘we cannot stop at atheism, which is 
“only the antithesis of theism,’ and that there- 
fore a “synthesis combining theism and atheism 
must be thought up”. . .. in the light of dia- 
lectical materialism. God should be understood 
as a man living on some planet, but with milli- 
ards of years of evolutionary development be- 
hind him which have ensured him the attributes 
of omnipotence, omniscience, ete. Grigoriev 
accompanies his project for an “atheistic re- 
ligion” with some absurd speculations on the 
mystical properties of numbers. 


The cranky—or possibly humorous—Grigo- 
riev is worth mentioning for two reasons. One 
is that Shakhnovich’s deliberate choice of a par- 
ticularly absurd example of religio-philosophic 
speculation leads one to wonder whether other 
such exercises, more intelligently conceived and 
rigorously conducted, are not quite common. If 
they are, they would obviously testify to a seri- 
ous speculative interest in religion among the 
Soviet intelligentsia. But whether the answer 
to this question is yes or no, one other observa- 
tion needs to be made: namely, that this sort 
of thing surely cannot be of the slightest real 
concern to the Soviet authorities. Shakhnovich 
is plainly making work for himself. Piety, ideo- 
logical vacillations, and mere crankiness may, 
as I have suggested, genuinely irritate the pro- 
fessional zealot. But we can be sure, too, that 
for professional reasons he will exaggerate his 
irritation. The Ideological Commission, once 
established, had to justify its existence by 
doughty deeds on all the well-trampled ideo- 
logical fronts, including that of scientific athe- 
ism. This, of course, does not make the on- 
slaught any easier for the religious to bear. But 
no one should infer from the violence of the 
campaign that religion is in fact a serious po- 
litical or social problem from the point of view 
of Soviet officialdom—with the exception per- 
haps of some inquisitors. 


aie however, is not to suggest that the 


war on religion has no serious political objec- 
tive. It may be, as much as anything, a way of 
generating and channeling support for an offi- 
cially decreed purpose and thus encouraging 
feelings of identification with the regime. 
Young people in particular have become rather 
bored with the regime’s exhortations to worka- 
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day virtue, with its stereotyped self-congratu- 
lation and its nebulous promises, and it may be 
hoped that they will respond better if they are 
shown an enemy—a picturesque one at that— 
and a host of benighted fellow beings to be 
rescued. (For while religion is to be crushed, 
the religious are to be cherished—or, accord- 
ing to some sources, the religious rank-and-file 
are to be cherished, but not the incorrigible 
fanatics. We shall see below that there is cause 
for misgiving as to how this works in prac- 
tice.) 

Some Western readers of the egregious T. K. 
Kichko have wondered for whom exactly his 
book 1! was intended since, as one commentator 
observes, very few Jews read Ukrainian. But 
the Soviet press has often told us that believers 
do not go to anti-religious lectures, and we may 
suppose that they are not major consumers of 
anti-religious literature either. Some 70,000 
“agitator-conversationalists” were recently mo- 
bilized in the Ukraine; '2 and Kichko’s book was 
published in 12,000 copies. There can be little 
doubt where most of them were intended to go. 

The principle was laid down long ago—and 
re-emphasized in ‘“‘Khrushchev’s Decree” of 
1954 *—that the fight against religion must be 
conducted by education and persuasion, without 
crude administrative pressures and without of- 
fense to the susceptibilities of believers. But in 
practice the rules have been loosely interpreted. 
The Soviet press has publicized a large number 
of cases in which a local anti-religious drive 
was climaxed by the closing of a place of wor- 
ship and the flight of its discomfited incum- 
bents. The following shows the process at its 
most democratic and “spontaneous”: 


The synagogue ceased its activity, and its prem- 
ises were turned into a recreation hall. This 
was preceded by extensive explanatory work 
among the believers. We began from the lead- 
ership, the ruling twenty elders. After the 
members of the ruling group had been per- 
suaded that the further existence of the congre- 
gation was inexpedient, we used some of them 
to influence the rest of the believers. The whole 
congregation was then divided into groups, and 
each group was taken care of by agitators. As 
soon as the ruling twenty had signed an an- 
nouncement of their resignation, it was com- 
paratively easy to convince the rank-and-file of 
the congregation.4 


11T. K. Kichko, Yudaizm bez prikas, Kiev, 1963. 

121, Brazhnik, in Partinaia zhizn, No. 24, 1963. 

18 Order of the CPSU Central Committee of Novem- 
ber 1954. 

14 Kommunist Moldavii, No. 7, 1961. 
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There is no need to spell out the many ques- 
tions that this narrative raises. But it should 
perhaps be made clear that if the members 
of a congregation which had been disbanded 
in this fashion were to continue worshiping 
together in some other place, they might be 
charged with breaking the law since ‘‘ministers 
of religion do not have the right to open 
churches, mosques or houses of prayer on their 
own initiative, without the express permission 
of the organs of state power, nor ... to hold 
prayer meetings in buildings not specifically 
designed for that purpose.” ** Nor would it be 
safe for the priest, presbyter, rabbi or mullah 
to canvass for support. If he were to visit mem- 
bers of his flock in their homes for this purpose, 
he would be infringing the law against conduct- 
ing religious propaganda outside places of wor- 
ship, for which the penalty might be severe. 


AGee in theory only moral pressures 


may be brought to bear on the religious, the 
press occasionally refers, disapprovingly, to 
strong-arm methods which have miscarried. 
For instance, the Krasnograd Ispolkom, after 
highhandedly ordering the demolition of a 
prayer-house in the interests of urban develop- 
ment, was criticized for “‘trying to extinguish 
a fire with petrol.” Its hasty action had only 


15 Nauka i religia, No. 9, 1961. 
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made the believers “more fanatical,” it was 
stated, and the government had had to restore 
(for how long?) their place of worship. In 
another case of premature closure, the believers 
were said to have “greatly obstructed us, and 
though we succeeded in taking away the furni- 
ture more or less peacefully, the last truck got 
away only after certain difficulties. The activist 
believers, more than sixty of them, began to 
shower the raiispolkom with demands . . . and 
what scurrilities did they not utter!’’ 1° 

There is also evidence that administrative 
and social pressures are exerted on individuals 
as well as on communities. Thus, the Soviet 
periodical Nauka 7 religia has on various occa- 
sions condemned the practice of dismissing 
workers for their religious beliefs, but its dis- 
approval was apparently based on expediency 
rather than elementary justice or humanity 
since it pointed out in one issue that an em- 
ployed person “can be worked on at a meeting 
and threatened with dismissal.” *7 We learn 
elsewhere that collectives contending for the 
title of “Brigade of Communist Labor” can 
earn marks by taking believers into their bosom 
and converting them." 

Ruthless interference in the family lives of 
believers is not only permitted but officially 
encouraged for the purpose of “saving” chil- 
dren from pernicious religious influences. 
“Freedom of conscience,’ a high Komsomol 
official declared, “applies only to adult citizens 
who are responsible for their acts. But no one 
can be allowed to cripple children spiritually, 
to exert pressure on their immature minds.” ? 
The authorities, said the Komsomol’s official 
organ, must “step in” to protect children who 
become the “victims of spiritual and moral 
violence at the hands of their parents.” 2° 

It is, of course, a crime under existing Soviet 
legislation for a priest to give religious instruc- 
tion to children, or to recruit them as choris- 
ters.2. Technically parents are still allowed to 
take their children to a place of worship, but 
the Ideological Commission’s 1963 decisions 
called for “intensified measures of control to 
protect children and adolescents from the influ- 
ence of churchmen and from coercion at the 
hands of their parents to perform religious 
rites.”” Various practical steps in this direction 
have been reported, including Komsomol patrol- 


16 [bid., No. 9, 1963. 

17 [bid. 

18 Agitator, No. 1, 1964. 

19S. P. Pavlov, Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Komsomol, addressing a Komsomol Congress: 
see report in Pravda, April 17, 1962. 

20 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 9, 1959. 

21 H.g., see Sovetskaia Rossia, Aug. 18, 1963. 


ling of places of worship in order to dissuade 
children from attending services, or to report 
those attending to the school authorities for 
special indoctrination.?? In some cases (usually 
involving sectarians), children may even be 
taken away from their parents. One such case 
came to light when a young Leningrad worker 
named Malozemov was commended by Ilichev 
and others for acting to remove six of his 
younger brothers and sisters from the care of 
their parents, who were charged with nothing 
worse than being Baptists.2? (The Ideological 
Commission, however, did think that a Minsk 
court had been overhasty in awarding custody 
of three children to their drunken father rather 
than their Baptist mother.) 

Among the gentler methods of persuasion, 
formal public lectures are now regarded as un- 
profitable, but atheistic films, amateur comedy 
acts ridiculing the clergy and their ways, and 
evenings of “unmiraculous miracles” (in which 
the performer utterly discredits the thaumatur- 
ges of all time with such marvellous tricks as 
the apparent conversion of water into boiling 
milk) are all highly recommended. But perhaps 
the method which the authorities would like to 
see most widely adopted is that of tactful house- 
to-house agitation, working from a (tactfully 
compiled) local register of believers. The agi- 
tator should proceed cautiously, showing sym- 
pathy for the believer, giving him material 
help and moral support if necessary, not thrust- 
ing atheistic tracts on him too soon, but trying 
first to interest him in unprovocative secular 
literature and then gradually sowing doubt in 
his mind. 


ope literature on which the atheist agitator 
relies breaks down broadly into three levels— 
“scientific,” semipopular, and popular. The au- 
thorities are beginning to recognize that much 
of it is too general and too old-fashioned. In 
the pragmatic manner characteristic of the 
Khrushchevian era, they now call for “a clear 
view of the extent and nature of religious be- 
liefs in each particular area,” 7 and also for 
attention to “contemporary religious literature’”’ 
and (more important) to “the actual form in 
which belief in God manifests itself in the 
consciousness and behavior of the masses of 
believers.” 7° 


22 Partinaia zhizn Kazakhstana, No. 8, 1963. 

23 Agitator, No. 4, 1964. 

24 Partinaia zhizn, No. 24, 1963. 

25 P. N. Mitrokhin and E. A. Liagushkina, “Nekoto- 
rye cherty sovremennovo baptizma,” in Voprosy filosofii, 
No. 2, 1964. 
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It is unlikely, however, that these practical 
needs will be satisfactorily met unless there is 
first a great improvement in the techniques of 
the scientific study of religion and a consider- 
able broadening of its scope. There has been, 
in the Soviet period, very little original anthro- 
pological research in the field of religion, and 
no inquiry at all, it seems, into the psychology 
of belief. Learned Soviet symposia on religion 
often resurrect works old enough to be museum 
pieces: it is surely rather remarkable that a 
fairly ambitious recent publication of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences on Judaism *° should include 
Sir James Frazer’s musings on Exodus 34 
(“Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk’’), and that its best offering should be a 
piece by Orchansky (died 1875) on Hassidism. 
Antireligious classics are copiously reprinted. 
No doubt the poetic power of Lucretius can still 
help to create a Godless mood, however quaint 
his arguments seem; but could anyone except 
a professional historian of ideas endure, for 
instance, Holbach? 2" 

Similarly, Soviet critiques of the Jewish, 
Christian and Moslem scriptures are largely 
parasitical on foreign—and sometimes, from 
the scientific rationalist’s point of view, obsolete 
—sources. A better than average example of 
the genre, I. Kryvelev’s Kniga o biblii (Book 
about the Bible) **—is based almost entirely 
on Western (rationalist or modern Christian) 
Biblical scholarship, ranging from Spinoza 
through Robertson, Wellhausen and Delitsch to 
Holscher and C. H. Dodd. Such studies follow 
well-established lines, setting out to show the 
relatively late origin, purely human authorship, 
and all-too-human motivation of the scriptures, 
with a glance at the indebtedness of Jewish— 
and hence of Moslem and Christian—tradition 
to earlier Eastern systems of belief. Many 
Britons will find much of Kryvelev nostalgically 
familiar, having first heard it in boyhood from 
a teacher in holy orders as part of a course in 
Religious Knowledge. 

At the semipopular and popular levels, pok- 
ing fun at the Old Testament is a flourishing 
industry. The seminal work is E. Yaroslavski’s 
Biblia dlya veruyushchikh i neveruyushchikh 
(Bible for Believers and Unbelievers), origi- 
nally written in 1922 and reprinted again in an 
eleventh edition of 850,000 copies in 1962. There 
was undoubtedly a time when Yaroslavski’s 


26M. S. Belenki (ed.), Kritika yudeiskoi religii, Mos- 
cow, 1962. 

*7 Baron Paul Heinrich Holbach was an 18th-century 
French philosopher and author of two much-debated 
anti-religious works, Christianisme dévoilé (1767) and 
Le systéme de la nature (1770). 

28 Moscow, 1959. 
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jokes about the discrepancies in the Old Testa- 
ment, the comicality of its cosmogony, the 
eccentricities of its deity, and the uncouthness 
of its leading personages would have scandal- 
ized most pious Jews and Christians and rein- 
forced any free-thinking velleity. But, for want 
of information on the “beliefs actually held” in 
the Soviet Union, we can have no idea who, 
except atheists, would be affected one way or 
another by, let us say, “the sacred history of 
the Jewish priest and his concubine who was 
cut into twelve pieces and was the occasion of 
the almost total destruction of the tribe of 
Benjamin.” 


we a rule, the most offensive antireligious 


literature of the “scientific” and semipopular 
varieties is that directed against Roman 
Catholicism. There are perhaps two reasons for 
this. First, the Soviet writings in this field 
draw heavily upon—though they do not outdo— 
western European anti-clerical literature, me- 
diaeval and modern. Secondly, we should be 
evading an unpleasant truth if we did not note 
the persistence of an anti-Catholic animus 
which in Russia antedates communism. The 
typical anti-Catholic tract (Sheinman’s bro- 
chure ** is a good example) dwells lovingly on 
the decadence of the Papal court in the Middle 
Ages and its alleged corruption in our own 
times, on the Inquisition, the Church’s “perse- 
cution of science,” witch hunts, the traffic in 
indulgences, the “fabrication of saints, miracles 
and holy relics,” the “usurious commercial ac- 
tivities of the Holy See,” the “alliance of the 
Vatican with fascism,” and so on. It also plays 
upon Russian patriotic themes, such as the 
“subversive activity” of the Vatican in Russia 
in the late 16th and early 17th centuries and 
“the Papacy’s alliance with the Turkish sul- 
fans? 

The official Soviet view, no doubt, is that such 
works are offensive only to the clergy, but of 
course devout laymen must also be hurt by at- 
tacks on institutions and persons whom they 
feel bound to respect. In any case, it is not 
always easy for the propagandist to maintain 
the pretense of distinguishing between the “pro- 
fessional religious” and the rank-and-file. Some 
sectarians, the Baptists for instance, with their 
doctrine of universal priesthood, pose a prob- 
lem. And the special character of the Jewish 
religious community is one reason why anti- 
Judaic literature often attacks not just the 


°? M. M. Sheinman, Paptsvo, Moscow, 1961. 


rabbinate and the synagogue servants, but all 
practicing Jews. 

Beyond question the most vicious anti-reli- 
gious book of recent years is T. K. Kichko’s 
Iudazm bez prikras (Judaism Without Embel- 
lishment), published in 1963. Even its outer 
cover administers a physical shock, illustrated 
as it is by the first of a profusion of “anti- 
Judaic” or, more accurately, anti-semitic carica- 
tures undistinguishable in many cases from 
those produced by the Nazi Jew-baiters of the 
1930’s. This seems to be an unusual feature in 
specialized anti-religious literature, although 
precedents can easily be found in the Soviet 
provincial press. 

Kichko’s points are drawn from the profes- 
sional atheist’s common stock: religion is, 
above all, a ruthless swindle, and its minis- 
ters are greedy charlatans; religion degrades 
women, sets up barriers of prejudice and hatred 


An Example of Soviet 
Anti-Catholic Propaganda 


The picture at top right originally ap- 
peared in the March 1, 1959, issue of 
the Catholic periodical Informations 
Catholiques Internationales (Paris), as an 
illustration to an article describing the 
‘decisive’ part played by Cuban Catho- 
lics in the revolution against Batista. The 
caption reads: ‘‘Picture from the Libera- 
tion: A curious priest perched atop a 
passing tank whose name he may not 
have noticed!’’ Below right is the same 
picture as reproduced (in obviously doc- 
tored form) on p. 177 of |. A. Kryvelev’s 
Religii i tserkvi vy sovremennom mire, a 
Soviet anti-religious work published in 
1961. The Russian caption reads: “‘A 
Catholic priest in the army of Batista on 
an American tank bearing an emblem of 
the devil and the inscription ‘Lucifer.’ 
Photo from the journal Informations 
Catholiques Internationales, 1960.” 


Karoanuecknit 


between peoples, and so on. Kichko does not add 
an original stroke to the conventional picture; 
he merely lays on his colors a little thicker.*° 
Thus, inspired no doubt by the press treatment 
of “economic crimes” involving Jews, he rep- 
resents the synagogue as, above all, a thieves’ 
kitchen. And writing on the doctrine of “The 
Chosen People,” he is not content with referring 
to the usual locus classicus in Exodus, but dis- 
torts a Talmudic gloss to mean that the Jews 
have a divine right to exploit and rob other 
peoples. 

To an outsider, some of the simpler popular 
literature looks shrewder and more telling than 
the heavyhanded “scientific” works. There 


30 In addition to works already cited, mention may be 
made of A. Yeryshev, Religia—vrag ravnopravia i 
druzhby narodov, Kiev, 1962 (from the same publishing 
house as T. K. Kichko’s earlier-mentioned book). 


Image de la Liberation 
Un prétre curieux est grimpé sur un char de passage 
dont il n’a peut-étre pas vu le nom! 


Barucrpi 
Ha aMe€PHKAHCKOM TaHKe C 3MOAemMOoH AbABOAA H HaATHCbtro «)10- 
undep». Moro u3 wypuHaaa «Informations Catholigues Interna- 
tionales», 1960 rog. 
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KOTRA MX NYTH CxOpRTCa 


Pucywox A. HAHEBCKOFO, 


Caption above: ‘‘When Their Paths Meet.’ 
Sign on door: “Center for Money Change.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), January 20, 196]. 


are, for instance, a number of cleverly-written 
pamphlets and articles which gently and humor- 
ously quiz the believer about his funny, old- 
fashioned and _ illogical religious practices. 
Those addressed to the Jews are particularly 
interesting and seem to owe a good deal to 
Yiddish literary tradition.*! Propaganda of this 
kind is no doubt intended mainly for the semi- 
believer who may be fairly easily teased into 
breaking with religion altogether. 


favorite genre with popular anti-reli- 
gious writers is scandal-mongering about the 
clergy.**? Much of the material is provided— 
and a good deal of it written up—by former 
priests, pastors, rabbis and mullahs. It is sur- 
prising how these high-minded citizens man- 
aged to endure, in some cases for many years 
and very profitably, their association with col- 
leagues who “lead a shut-in life bounded by 
food, drink, church services, scandal and money- 
grubbing,’” who “instead of increasing their 


31 A good example is H. Altshuler, Spor v Yudeisku 
novyt god, Moscow, 1961. See also Aron Lapidus, “Kak 
ya khoronil diadiu Natana,” in My porvali s religiei, 
cited above. 

32 The main sources for this paragraph are: the 
sketches contained in My porvali ... op. cit.; A. B. 
Yakushevich, Razdumye o vere, Moscow, 1961; and 
I. Lavretski, Kardinaly idut v ad, Moscow, 1961. 
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knowledge . . . strive to ‘outspit’ one another 
[by boasting] about the sums they earn’; who 
try to outdo each other not in the number of 
books they read but in the “number of tots they 
drink.” The clergy (of all denominations) are 
accused of profligate habits. “In every new 
parish he set himself up with mistresses.” *? 
The Bishop of Astrakhan and Stalingrad has 
figured frequently in anti-religious writings 
since 1959, when he was accused in the press * 
of cohabiting with “adopted daughters” and 
“nieces” especially recruited by a local monk. 
Sodomy is said to be rife in Catholic and Ortho- 
dox monasteries.** 

The most lovingly elaborated tales, however, 
are of rapacity and cynicism. To quote a few 
examples: °° “T will not hide from my readers 
that I [an ex-priest] got from two to fourteen 
thousand rubles (old currency) a month.” 
“Father Ioann uses the money he gets like a 


real businessman. . . . Not content with one 
house, he soon acquires another at a cost of 
35,000 rubles. . . . God’s servant Ioann laughs 


at such ‘behests’ of Christ as ‘Lay up no treas- 
ure in this world’—his whole faith consists in 
his urge to get rich by fraud.” [Father] Pavel 
Ivanov said to me, “I don’t believe in God be- 
cause he does not exist, but for money I am 
prepared to serve the devil.” ““He had a capa- 
cious pocket sewn inside his vestments... 
and during ‘divine’ service surreptitiously 
tucked away money from the collection plate.” 
“Teper [chairman of a Jewish community] de- 
manded from the grief-stricken husband 3,000 
rubles for burying her [his deceased wife].” 
“The priests, ‘nothing doubting,’ take the offer- 
ings [in kind] of the faithful, which they them- 
selves have sanctified with prayer and the 
smoke of incense, and feed them to their pigs.” 
And so on without end. 

For the benefit of Soviet Catholics (mostly 
Lithuanians and Poles), the Roman curia is 
subjected to the same sort of vilification. Lav- 
retski’s Kardinaly idut v ad (Cardinals Go to 
Hell) is the most striking recent example and 
should be noted particularly for its no-nonsense 
treatment of Pope John XXIII (at a time when 
the Communist press generally was showing a 
certain cautious friendliness toward him) and 
also for its illustrations, which are a more skill- 
ful application of the visual shock tactics used 
by Kichko. 

We may be sure that persistent denigration 


88 Yakushevich, describing an ex-colleague, op. cit. 

34 Pravda Ukrainy, July 3, 1959, and Sovetskaia Ros- 
sia, July 11, 1959. 

35 F.g., see Sovetskaia Litva, Oct. 10, 1959. 

3@ ee from My porvali ...and Yakushevich, 
op. cit. 


of this sort has its effect, at least on those of 
feeble faith. Some of the “unmaskings’’ re- 
ported are probably quite genuine since no re- 
ligious denomination, any more than any other 
human institution, can keep itself entirely free 
of rogues and charlatans. But the wholesale de- 
nunciations which we find in Soviet anti-reli- 
gious literature would tax the credulity of most 
hardened secularists. Those attacked are, of 
course, given no chance to defend themselves.** 
Perhaps the more thoughtful Soviet citizen, 
adept in judicious reading, often gives them the 
benefit of the doubt, but against this we may 
suppose that the very blatancy of the profes- 
sional apostates helps to bring religion into 
disrepute. Whether the reader of Yakushevich, 
for example, thinks, “What scoundrels Ortho- 
dox priests are!’ or merely, “So this wretch 
was an Orthodox priest,” Ilichev has scored a 
small victory. 

No popular anti-religious work is complete 
without charges of treason, past and present. 
Some denominations—notably the Catholics and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses—are represented in cur- 
rent Soviet propaganda as instruments of im- 
perialist subversion. Most religious groups 
(including, in Kichko’s farrago, even the Jews) 
are accused of collaboration with the Nazi in- 
vaders during the Second World War. 


ot religious cannot, of course, enter into 


detailed polemics with their assailants even if 
they wished to do so. The Baptists, it is true, 
are reported to have experimented with the 
presentation, in dramatized form, of an argu- 
ment between a believer and an atheist critic 
of the Bible,** but this seems to have been an 
isolated counterpropaganda enterprise. AS a 
rule, the religious can reply only indirectly and 
in general terms. They, or at any rate the 
denominations which deign to argue, tirelessly 
insist that there is no incompatibility between 
religious belief on the one hand and modern 
science or Soviet social ideals on the other.*® 
Ilichev has called for special efforts to refute 
these contentions. 

It will probably not be the most rigorous 
Soviet thinkers, however, who attempt to vali- 
date, by argument or demonstration, the con- 


37 The Archbishop of Tashkent, for instance, was 
denied the opportunity to answer accusations that had 
been published in Pravda vostoka; on this case, see 
Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhu, No. 10, 1960. 

38 Mitrokhin and Liagushkina, op. cit. 

39 See especially articles by V. E. Ladorenko and 
M. V. Demin, in O nekotorykh osobennostiakh ..., 
op. cit. 


viction casually adopted by millions of laymen 
that science has somehow demolished religion. 
The scientific atheist in the Soviet Union is 
nowadays often guilty of crudities scarcely 
distinguishable from those which he could pre- 
viously impute to some clergymen. A Moscow 
churchman, for instance, once opposed the con- 
struction of an underground railway for fear 
that it might debouch on the corridors of hell, 
but this is really no sillier than the triumphant 
conclusions drawn by militant atheists from 
the fact that Soviet cosmonauts have found no 
“firmament” and met no angels. 

Much the same can be said of some Western 
well-wishers of the Soviet regime, whose views 
have perhaps caused even their Soviet friends 
a little—though probably purely literary—em- 
barrassment. The former Dean of Canterbury, 
for instance, is quoted *° as holding that “if 
the Soviet regime rejects the name of Chris- 
tianity, it is only because in Tsarist Russia this 
name had become the antithesis of the teaching 
and ideas of Christ.” The ordinary Soviet be- 
liever, no doubt, will consult his experience and 
his conscience, rather than the Dean or his 
critics, as to whether religious belief is com- 
patible with good citizenship. 

The efforts of the religious to reach a modus 
vivendi, or rather a truce, with Soviet science 
and Soviet social ideals, and their modifications 
of certain practices (for instance, in the case 
of the Orthodox Church, the relaxation of rules 
concerning fasts and holidays of obligation, the 
acceptance of group confession, and the admis- 
sion of women to the altar), are represented as 
signs of conscious weakness, desperate conces- 
sions to modernity, and renunciations of posi- 
tions previously regarded as sacrosanct. But it 
is, perhaps, not in itself a very good argument 
against religion that, like everything else, it 
evolves. 

The Soviet atheistic literature of recent years 
suggests a wistful preference for religion in 
its older and cruder forms, together with an 
awareness that the older and cruder forms of 
atheistic propaganda are no longer adequate. 
Indeed, militant atheists might ask themselves 
whether the old forms of antireligious work 
were not always counterproductive. For the 
Soviet Union, on the evidence of its anti-reli- 
gious literature, is still a long, long way from 
that deliverance, promised in Das Kapital, 
when religion will vanish because “the practical 
relationships of everyday life express them- 
selves in clear and rational connections between 
people, and between people and nature.” 


40 By Demin, op. cit. 
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Judaism with Embellishment 


ne of the most significant recent phe- 
nomena on the Soviet domestic scene has been 
the massive and virulent campaign against all 
forms of religious belief. Yet, except for its 
anti-Judaic—or often simply anti-Jewish—as- 
pects, this campaign, which was launched in 
1963, has received relatively little attention in 
the West; for Westerners, understandably 
enough, have been interested chiefly in those 
phases of Soviet life which most affect the West 
itself, such as the state of the Soviet economy, 
high politics in the Kremlin, or foreign policy. 
In similar fashion, the aspect of the current 
anti-religious campaign which has been most 
widely commented upon in the West, namely 
anti-Judaism, is the one which is of most direct 
concern to significant groups outside the Soviet 
Union—in this instance the Western Jewish 
community and Western liberals of various 
sorts, anxious about the problem of anti-semi- 
tism at home. 

A historical factor no doubt reinforces this 
tendency in the West: since antisemitism was 
one of the most appalling aspects of that great 
20th-century relapse into barbarism, National 
Socialism, it is only natural that civilized men 
everywhere should be particularly sensitive to 


Mr. Fernier is the pseudonym of a French 
Catholic writer and journalist who has visited 
the Soviet Union and who is personally ac- 
quainted with many of its leading writers and 
intellectuals. 
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its resurgence anywhere and under any guise. 
Furthermore, yet another and different motive 
has probably played a role in focusing the spot- 
light on Soviet anti-Judaism: it had become 
evident to some ardent anti-Communists that 
if the Soviet regime can be convicted of anti- 
semitism, it can also be equated with tsarism 
in its worst periods and perhaps even Nazism, 
and that communism can thus be stripped in 
still another respect of that false aura of 
“progressivism” it assumes in order to seduce 
naive idealists the world over. Without at all 
suggesting that antisemitism is not involved 
in Soviet anti-Judaism, it should be pointed out 
that counterpropaganda of this particular sort, 
designed to demonstrate the retrograde char- 
acter of the Soviet regime, is hardly more en- 
lightening than the just-plain-propaganda of 
the Soviet sort, designed to prove the progres- 
sive nature of the Communist order. 


als preceding article by Mr. Willetts 


fortunately provides a very useful corrective 
to many of these deficiencies. Mr. Willetts 
scrupulously documents the full range of the 
current anti-religious campaign in the Soviet 
Union; he probes the possible motives of the 
government in promoting this campaign; and 
he catalogues convincingly the arguments used 
and the anti-religious appeals made. In addi- 
tion, his research clearly indicates that the anti- 


a 


Judaic campaign is not different, whether in 
intensity, in nature, or in the crude demagogy 
and intellectual primitivism of the arguments 
employed, from the Soviet campaigns against 
Orthodoxy, Catholicism, or Islam. He thus 
properly places the phenomenon in its total 
political context, for the fact that the Soviet 
government is equally opposed to all religions 
qua religions, and hence persecutes each of 
them in roughly the same manner, is the in- 
dispensable point of departure in understand- 
ing the current anti-religious campaign. 

Still, a few additional remarks on this com- 
plex subject, based in part on personal observa- 
tion, may be appropriate. To begin with, it 
should be noted that while the Soviet state is 
equally hostile to all forms of religion as such, 
this hostility of principle is reenforced and 
colored by different political concerns in the 
case of each individual denomination; for the 
specific, practical problems posed for the Soviet 
authorities by the various religious groups dif- 
fer notably in both their nature and importance. 
Thus Catholicism—as Mr. Willetts indicates— 
is the butt of some of the crudest and most 
offensive attacks, in part perhaps because of 
an atavistic Russian hostility to the Latin West, 
but in part also, no doubt, because the tight 
hierarchical organization of the Catholic 
Church, its strongly marked international char- 
acter, its considerable political influence, and 
its militantly anti-Communist stance make it 
seem an especially formidable rival to Moscow’s 
own universalist pretentions. Yet as a practical 
matter, Catholicism poses a very limited in- 
ternal problem to the Soviet Union (in effect 
only insofar as it is associated with the na- 
tionalism of the very small Lithuanian and 
Polish minorities), with the result that in this 
instance the regime’s propaganda machine 
turns very largely in a void. 

The situation of Islam in the Soviet Union, 
though superficially similar to that of Cathol- 
icism, is in reality rather different. On the 
one hand it presents more of an internal prob- 
lem for the Soviet government than Catholicism 
because of its connection with the nationalism 
and communal clannishness of the fairly numer- 
ous Turkic peoples of Central Asia, the Cau- 
cusus, and other regions; on the other hand, 
however, though a universal faith like Cathol- 
icism, it possesses a much weaker hierarchal 
organization and international cohesiveness, 
and is really important only in the Arab coun- 
tries, with which the Soviet government on the 
whole wishes to maintain good relations. Thus 
Soviet anti-Islamic propaganda is directed less 
toward Mohammedanism as a world faith than 
toward the uprooting of ‘superstition,’ na- 


tionalism, and Turkic communalism in some of 
the more backward portions of the Soviet 
Union. 


ik Orthodox Church, clearly, is in a very 
separate category from all other religious com- 
munities. Since it constitutes for the Soviet re- 
gime a problem without major international 
ramifications, it is chiefly objectionable qua 
religion. Yet this is enough to make it a source 
of major concern to the state: it not only 
represents the largest religious communion by 
far in the Soviet Union, but is, indeed, the 
mainstay of all “superstition” among the Rus- 
sian masses, particularly among the peasant 
half of the population. As a result agitation 
against Orthodoxy and day-to-day harassment 
of its clergy and communicants are perhaps the 
most time-consuming, routine tasks of those 
charged with conducting the anti-religious cam- 
paign. 

The numerically far less important religious 
sects, from the relatively mild Baptists to such 
extreme communities as the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, probably present a practical problem to 
the Soviet authorities that is more acute and 
certainly more baffling than that posed by 
Orthodoxy, for these sects are characterized 
by the highest degree of religious fervor, at 
times of fanatical zeal, of all the religious 
groups in the USSR. And what is even more 
important, this intensity of conviction is often 
channeled into non-cooperation, even civil dis- 
obedience, with respect to the state. Indeed, the 
sectarians represent the only clear-cut case of 
significant religious resistance to state author- 
ity in the Soviet Union, which the regime, given 
its pretensions to total control of society, can- 
not leave unanswered. For this reason, it is 
entirely plausible to suppose that the recent 
growth in the USSR of sectarian strength is 
the most important concrete cause of the whole 
current anti-religious campaign, for here in 
actual fact is a clear challenge to the Soviet 
concept of government. 

Judaism, finally, in the eyes of the Soviet 
authorities, is also in a special category, and 
is probably second only to sectarianism as a 
practical concern. Judaism, however, does not 
appear menacing primarily as a form of “su- 
perstition,” since a very high proportion, com- 
paratively speaking, of the Soviet Jewish 
community is secularized, urbanized, and as- 
similated into modern Russian culture; rather, 
from the government’s point of view, it is es- 
sentially the bearer of a political threat. This 
view arose in the wake of the Second World 
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War when the Soviet authorities first began to 
associate Judaism at home with the active inter- 
national force of Zionism, a force which in turn 
appeared closely linked to Russia’s then arch- 
enemy, the United States, or at least to the 
powerful and affluent American Jewish com- 
munity. Moreover, it was noted that an excep- 
tionally high percentage of the Soviet Jewish 
community had “relatives abroad,” often in the 
same hostile United States—a fact that was 
officially considered damning in the biography 
of any citizen, of whatever religious back- 
ground. In short, the Jews were deemed, by the 
very nature of their situation, to be either po- 
tentially or actually “unpatriotic.” Since the 
death of Stalin, of course, these suspicions have 
been significantly attenuated; yet they have far 
from disappeared even at the present time, as 
demonstrated both by the Soviet government’s 
continuing hostility to Zionism abroad and its 
distrust of Jewish cultural activities at home. 

Now there is obviously much more mythology 
than fact in this assessment by the Soviet gov- 
ernment of its Jewish ‘“‘problem’’—much more 
so, indeed, than in its evaluation of the sec- 
tarian danger. The claim that Soviet Jews are 
disloyal “agents of imperialism” is warranted 
by nothing in their actual behavior either be- 
fore or after Stalin. If a large percentage of 
the functionaries of the Soviet “establishment,” 
both under Stalin and since, sincerely believe 
in the Jewish “menace” to the integrity of the 
Soviet way of life, it is in part because these 
men were caught up in the wave of chauvinism 
generated by the war, and in part because the 
Jews, though not subversive of the established 
order on account of their foreign contacts, 
often were in fact “subversive” on account of 
a covert liberalism. 


| Be syndrome of integral nationalist and 


anti-liberal suspicions with respect to the Jews 
is, clearly, a familiar one in recent history, 
and Soviet liberals of the post-Stalin era fre- 
quently refer to it (in private conversation, of 
course) as “our fascism” or ‘Soviet McCarthy- 
ism.” Given the prevalence of such thinking 
in much of the Soviet hierarchy, moreover, any 
attack on Judaism obviously is directed less 
against a particular form of religious “super- 
stition” than against the notion of an inter- 
national Jewish cultural community, and hence 
against Jewishness as such. Whether founded 
on reality or not, the political motive in official 
Soviet anti-Judaism is no doubt the primary 
one. Furthermore, it is only in the case of 
Judaism that a religious community coincides 
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with a single ethnic or cultural group, thereby 
automatically giving to anti-Judaic propaganda 
an extra-religious, social focus absent in all 
other cases (with the partial exception of Islam 
and the Turkic population of the Soviet Union). 
The result of such a focus is, and can only be, 
that the line between anti-Judaism and anti- 
semitism is thin almost to the point of imper- 
ceptibility. 

The fact, then, is that anti-Judaism is essen- 
tially a political effort designed to destroy the 
sense of ethnic and cultural community among 
Soviet Jews, both as a group within Soviet 
society and as a branch of the world Jewish 
community. Hence, although roughly the same 
arguments and techniques of persecution are 
employed against all religions in Soviet Russia, 
the results can only be different according to 
the nature and the situation in Soviet society 
of each individual religious community. The 
practical consequence of this is that those 
groups whose characteristics are most at vari- 
ance with the aims of the Soviet state are the 
groups which suffer most. Thus, the sectarians, 
as the group whose religion entails internal 
political consequences which are the most in- 
compatible with the Soviet order, suffer the 
most severe religious persecution: and simi- 
larly, the Jews, as the group whose religion 
implies, or can be construed as implying, inter- 
national political connections that are the most 
incompatible with the pretensions of the Soviet 
state, suffer the greatest harassment as a cul- 
tural and ethnic entity. 

The practical consequences of the Soviet 
anti-religious campaign, however, are not de- 
termined solely by the intentions and aims of 
the government; they are governed equally as 
much by the reactions of the population to this 
propaganda, by the popular predisposition to 
hostility towards one or another religious com- 
munity. And here the reactions of the popula- 
tion tend to reenforce the pattern of discrimina- 
tion stemming from the political motivation of 
the government. 

Thus, the attitude of the majority of Euro- 
pean Russians towards Orthodoxy reflects a 
fair amount of anti-clericalism in the form of 
an aversion to the reputedly dirty and venal 
pop, as well as a rather widespread incredulity 
with respect to all supernatural claims—senti- 
ments which find expression, without any en- 
couragement from the regime, in attempts by 
young “hooligans” to harass the semi-public 
religious celebrations of Easter and Christmas. 
Yet, on the other hand, for most European Rus- 
sians Orthodoxy is to a degree respectable be- 
cause it is familiar, traditional, and national. 
Very large numbers of people have their chil- 


“SCIENTIFIC” ANTI-JUDAISM 


FOCnOAb MTIOPA3HB YCIX MEPBICTKIB HA 3EMJII ETHNETCbKIA 


B POKH TITJIEPIBCbKOY OKYNALIIY BEPXOBOIIH-CIO- 
HICTH TIPHCJIYKYBAJIM ALIACTAM 


Left: ‘‘The Lord smote all the firstborn in the land of Egypt.” 
Right: ‘‘In the years of Hitlerite occupation the Zionist bosses served the Fascists." 


dren baptized and seek the consolations of the 
Church on their death-beds; many people ap- 
prove of religious marriage, even though they 
do not often dare risk the official opprobrium 
and penalties it entails; most villages celebrate 
two saint’s days a year, as well as Easter and 
Christmas, if often only by festivities that are 
more pagan than Christian; and virtually 
everyone, party members included, observes 
the eve of the “old New Year” (January 13) 
with a rousing and well-lubricated feast. Ob- 
viously, in such a context, the government’s 
campaign against Orthodoxy cannot and does 
not evoke a keen popular response. 


\ \ ith respect to the sectarians, however, 


the situation is significantly different. These 
groups, especially the more radical among 
them, awaken in the average Soviet citizen the 
antipathy reserved in most societies for zealous, 
self-righteous—or, if one prefers, ‘“fanatical”— 
sects, which moreover consciously and deliber- 
ately set themselves apart from the rest of the 
population in closed sub-societies. At best he 
looks upon them as odd or eccentric, at worst 
as positively anti-social, unpatriotic, and dan- 
gerous. Even those qualities of the sectarians 
which evoke a grudging admiration—their 
probity, their love of hard work, their sobriety, 
their fraternal cohesiveness—irritate as much 
as they impress the ordinary, less virtuous mor- 


—Illustrations from Judaism without Embellishment, 
by T. K. Kichko, pp. 137 and 161 respectively. 


tal. Thus the government’s campaign against 
the sectarians receives by and large the support 
of a fair proportion of the population. 

The same is true of the regime’s campaign 
against Judaism, although of course for dif- 
ferent reasons. In this case, it is not enough 
to say that the anti-Judaic pronouncements of 
official agitators are interpreted by the popula- 
tion as incitements to anti-Jewish sentiments 
and actions because of the persistence of a tra- 
ditional and inveterate Russian antisemitism, 
although there is obviously some truth in this 
observation. What is much more important is 
the fact that in the early 1960’s all anti-Judaic 
propaganda is, and can only be, read in the 
light, first, of the policies of official antisemi- 
tism (as opposed to anti-Judaism) in the period 
of late Stalinism, and secondly, of the fluctuat- 
ing fortunes of destalinization under Khru- 
shchev. 

Most reflective and informed Soviet citizens 
are agreed that antisemitism, at least as an 
active force in Russian life, virtually disap- 
peared in the years between 1917 and the 
German invasion of 1941. It was only during 
the war that popular antisemitism began to 
revive—probably because of the all-too-human, 
if irrational, feeling that since Hitler perse- 
cuted the Jews the Russians were fighting the 
war for the sake of the Jews, and hence that 
the sufferings of the Russian people were some- 
how the Jews’ fault. After the war, the govern- 
ment quite consciously and deliberately sought 
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to exploit this new antisemitism, at first only 
indirectly and to a limited extent under Andrei 
Zhdanov from 1946 through 1948, then much 
more markedly and explicitly in the ‘“anti- 
cosmopolitan” campaign launched in 1949, and 
most blatantly of all in the ‘“doctor’s plot” on 
the eve of Stalin’s death in 1953. The aims of 
the regime in this enterprise were no doubt 
varied: to find a convenient focus of popular 
hatred in the period of postwar reconstruction; 
to stimulate anti-Western and particularly anti- 
American sentiment for purposes of the cold 
war by associating the nebulous foreign enemy 
with the more readily identifiable ‘‘cosmopolitan 
traitor’ at home; to discredit all liberal and 
Westward-looking elements within the Soviet 
Union by associating them with a reputedly 
unpatriotic international Jewish conspiracy 
compounded of Zionism, the Joint Distribution 
Committee, the United States, and all those too 
numerous “relatives abroad” of the Soviet 
Jews. Thus, by the time of the dictator’s death, 
antisemitism had come to be—along with police 
terror, the labor camps, and the “cult of per- 
sonality”—a major and inseparable ingredient 
of Stalinism; moreover, antisemitism was that 
element of the system designed to mobilize 
popular support for Stalinist policies as a 
whole. 


Consequently, once Khrushchev began to de- 
stalinize in 1956, the struggle against anti- 
semitism automatically became one of the major 
issues of the day for all reforming, “liberal” 
elements in Soviet society—and this despite 
the fact that the regime would have preferred 
quietly to drop the ‘“anti-cosmopolitan’” cam- 
paign without, however, openly denouncing it. 
Concomitantly, and just as automatically, the 
covert defense of a mitigated antisemitism, in 
the name of Soviet patriotism, became a major 
rallying cry of that numerous “establishment” 
of functionaries who had been closely associated 
with the execution of the more unsavory of 
the late dictator’s policies (the group whom 
Yevtushenko in 1962 baptized the “heirs of 
Stalin”) and who could not permit the process 
of destalinization to go so far as to touch them 
or their positions. Indeed, after 1956, and es- 
pecially after 1961, the question of antisemitism 
became one of the principal issues in the poli- 
tics of destalinization. The camp system and 
mass terror could be (and were) abolished by 
administrative action in the years between 
1953 and 1956. The cult of personality of the 
living Stalin gradually ceased to be a reality 
after its object’s death, and it could be de- 
stroyed as an official pious memory by Khru- 
shchev’s denunciations in 1956 and 1961. But 
antisemitism, a diffuse social phenomenon 
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which the authorities made use of for their own 
ends, was more difficult to wipe out, and it 
remained, among the Stalinist inheritances, a 
political problem only second in importance to 
the issue of “fathers and sons” (a euphemism 
for designating the muted civil war between 
those who had been old enough to hold posi- 
tions of responsibility under Stalin and those 
who came to maturity only after his death). 
Not that ‘‘anti-cosmopolitanism” was actively 
preached under Khrushchev: rather, it was 
never denounced explicitly, as were the camps 
and Stalin himself. It is significant that to the 
present day antisemitism is the only important 
pillar of Stalinism whose very existence the 
regime has never admitted. 

As such, it remains a bone in the throat of 
the liberal intelligentsia, of the former victims 
of Stalin, and of the generation of the “‘sons”— 
in short, of all those elements that make up 
what might be called the party of movement in 
the Soviet society. This group quite rightly 
considers that antisemitism remains a major 
component of the anti-liberal and xenophobic 
ideology of the “fathers,” of the Stalinist- 
Zhdanovite “black hundreds,” and of “dogma- 
tists’”’ of all sorts—or what might be termed 
the party of resistance to movement in Soviet 
life—a group whose members still occupy a 
preponderant number of positions of power and 
prestige at all echelons in Soviet society. For 
the party of movement, therefore, the active 
struggle against antisemitism is a major aspect 
of the struggle for the complete destalinization 
of Soviet life and for the definitive elimination 
of the “fathers” from all positions of influence 
and importance. Conversely, for the party of 
resistance, denial of the fact of antisemitism, 
whether past or present, refusal to take meas- 
ures to combat it, and covert encouragement of 
it are major devices for defending the semi- 
Stalinist status quo. 


A. for the government (at least under 


Khrushchev), it has maneuvered between these 
two forces, on the one hand refraining from 
any further “anti-cosmopolitan” agitation, yet 
on the other refusing to challenge directly the 
antisemitism of numerous segments of its 
bureaucratic apparatus for fear of unduly dis- 
organizing the cadres over what is, in offi- 
cial eyes, only a minor matter. Thus the party 
of resistance is able to argue, with some pros- 
pect of being listened to at court, that the 
agitation against antisemitism is the work of 
a few self-seeking and ambitious Jews, and to 
allege as evidence for this opinion the unde- 


niable prominence of Jewish intellectuals in the 
liberal camp. What is more important still, 
the neo-Stalinists can plausibly assert that to 
admit the existence of antisemitism in the 
Soviet Union, even if only before 1953, would 
be to accept the equation of Stalinism with 
Hitlerism, and hence to defame socialism and 
the Soviet state, to degrade Soviet patriotism, 
and to play into the hands of the foreign foe. 
It is because of the prevalence of this mentality 
in the Soviet “establishment” that Yevtu- 
shenko’s “Babii Yar,’ for example, created 
such a furor; for this poem was in effect a 
liberal tract denouncing Soviet antisemitism in 
the guise of an attack on German antisemitism, 
and thereby presuming to force the government 
to take a stand on an issue it had always de- 
liberately ignored. As a result, it was roundly 
castigated by the “black hundreds” as a ca- 
lumny against all patriotic sons of Russia, and 
ultimately the editor of Literaturnaia gazeta, 
Kosolapov, was dismissed for having published 
it (among other sins). 

In such a charged political context, anti- 
Judaism, when officially promoted by the Soviet 
government, obviously means something more 
than an attack on just another form of “‘super- 
stition.”” To the party of resistance in the ad- 
ministrative apparat, anti-Judaism is no doubt 
a means of continuing, albeit in muted form, 
the now forbidden campaign against “rootless 
cosmopolitans.” To the population at large, 
particularly the less cultivated strata of work- 
ers and peasants, an anti-Judaic harangue by 
a party agitator is almost certainly indistin- 
guishable from antisemitic exhortation pure 
and simple. For, if one is to believe liberal 
Soviet intellectuals, the “dark’’ masses by and 
large share the xenophobic anti-liberal, and 
antisemitic prejudices of the party of resistance 
in the apparat. Their lot is still hard enough to 
stimulate a strong need for some group close 
at hand on whom they could vent their frustra- 
tions. Thus numerous strata of the population 
continue today to respond to antisemitic hints 
from on high, and hence also at times, as in the 
case of the sectarians, to harass members of 
the Jewish population in numerous little ways 
in the contacts of everyday life. 

This, of course, is not to suggest that the 
situation of Soviet Jews now is the same as that 
which existed in the times of more or less open 


persecution during the last years of Stalin; on 
the contrary, the relative liberalization of So- 
viet society under Khrushchev has profited the 
Jews along with the rest of the population, 
though, to be sure, at a slower pace and to a 
lesser degree than other groups. Nor is the 
foregoing intended to imply that anti-Judaism 
is no more than a permutation of “anti-cosmo- 
politanism.” Much of the anti-Judaic literature 
7s an authentic part of a generalized anti- 
religious campaign, since the “struggle against 
superstition” is taken seriously by the rather 
unsophisticated Soviet authorities. Similarly, 
we should not consider that anti-Judaism 
is the sole, or even principal, vehicle for 
the official propagation of antisemitic senti- 
ments in the Soviet Union: the apparat con- 
veys it as much in sub rosa fashion (private 
conversation, comments on the “odd” sound of 
citizen X’s name, etc.) as by more direct dis- 
criminatory practices and by the emphasis 
on Jews in the campaign against economic 
crimes.? 


INewece after all these qualifications 


have been made, the fact remains that in the 
heated political atmosphere that surrounds the 
issue of antisemitism in the Soviet Union today, 
a government-sponsored campaign against Ju- 
daism as a religion inevitably has different and 
more far-reaching implications than do very 
similar campaigns against religious groups 
which are not caught in the crossfire between 
neo-Stalinists and anti-Stalinists. Likewise, in 
view of the tendency of a bullied people to vent 
their discontent on others even more wretched, 
an attack on a religious group that is not recog- 
nized by the rest of the population as being “of 
the people” is more insidious than are cam- 
paigns against, say, the Orthodox Church and 
even the despised sects, which are at least rooted 
in the “native masses.” The official attitude in 
this respect comes perilously close to an en- 
couragement of antisemitic prejudices pure and 
simple. 


1 See Harry Willetts, “The Wages of Economic Sin,” 
Problems of Communism, No. 5 (September-October), 
1962. 
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The Comintern in Retrospect 


JAMES W. HULSE: The Forming of the Communist International. 
Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1964. 

WERNER T. ANGRESS: Stillborn Revolution: The Communist Bid for Power in Germany, 1921-1928. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1963. 


KERMIT E. MCKENZIE: Comintern and World Revolution, 1928-1943: 


BOOKS 


The Shaping of Doctrine. 


London and New York, Columbia University Press, 1964. 


Reviewed by F. L. Carsten 


MORE THAN twenty-five years 
ago, Franz Borkenau wrote: 


The one correct approach to an 
understanding of the Comintern 
seems to me to be an historical 
account of it. . . . Anda history 
of the Communist International 
is the more necessary because the 
Communists themselves, owing 
to the rapid and violent changes 
of their policies, do not like to re- 
call, during the one phase, what 
they have done in earlier phases. 
Yet only the whole of their his- 
tory can give a correct idea of 
what they are. 


Mr. Carsten is Masaryk Profes- 
sor of Central European History 
at the University of London. His 
newest book, dealing with the ac- 
tivities of the German Reichs- 
wehr in the USSR, will be pub- 
lished shortly. 
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Borkenau, who was an ex- 
functionary of the Comintern, 
himself wrote a number of im- 
portant books on this topic, pub- 
lished partly before and partly 
after the Second World War.’ 
They were all written extremely 
rapidly, drawing on the author’s 
vast experience and prodigious 
memory, and they made only 
limited use of the large amount 
of sources available. They give 
a vivid but rather impressionis- 
tic picture of the Communist 
International at work, of the ac- 
tivities of its principal member 
parties, of the twists and turns 


1F. Borkenau, The Communist In- 
ternational, London, Faber and Faber, 
1938 poate 

2 The Communist International (see 
note 1); Der europdische Kommunis- 
mus: seine Geschichte von 1917 bis zur 
Gegenwart, Bern, Francke Verlag, 
1952; EHuropean Communism, New 
York, Harper, 1953. 


of the party line at important 
points of history, of failure and 
defeat in one country after the 
other. But they are not scholarly 
histories: Borkenau’s methods of 
work and his strong personal 
bias and involvement prevented 
him from writing an impartial 
study, although he himself was 
convinced that he could achieve 
this aim.* 

Yet, more than twenty years 
after the demise of the Comin- 
tern, we still do not possess any 
better history. It seems as if the 
historians have been daunted by 
the size of the task, by the mass 
of available documents, periodi- 
cals and pamphlets, and by the 
complexity of the problems in- 


3 The author of this review vividly 
remembers the prodigious speed of 
Borkenau’s writing and his impatience 
when his attention was drawn to 
sources he had not used. 
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volved. Indeed, one might reach 
the conclusion that it would re- 
quire a mastermind to write a 
full account of the Comintern—a 
mind possessing a_ thorough 
knowledge not only of the recent 
history of Russia and the inter- 
national working-class move- 
ment, but also of all the coun- 
tries in which the Comintern 
and its national sections were 
active. It is true that Jane De- 
gras, while not attempting a 
complete history, is publishing 
selected documents of the Com- 
intern with careful introductions 
and notes ‘—a work indispensa- 
ble for anyone interested in the 
subject. It is also true that a 
German writer, Giinther Nollau, 
has written a new history of in- 
ternational communism and its 
tactics,’ but this work is so un- 
satisfactory and inaccurate that 
Borkenau’s books remain by far 
the best available introduction 
to the subject. 

In the absence of a compre- 
hensive history of the Comin- 
tern from 1919 to 1948, our 
knowledge has nevertheless been 
considerably enriched by the 
publication of many monographs 
dealing with specific periods and 
aspects of its history, or with its 
activities in individual countries. 
This also applies to two of the 
books reviewed here, which not 
only add to our knowledge but 
open up new paths towards an 
understanding of this complex 
phenomenon. 


PROFESSOR HULSE empha- 
sizes the important changes 
which occurred within the Com- 
intern in the short span between 
the First and Second World Con- 


The Communist International, 
1919-1943, Documents, Vols I and II, 
London, New York, and Toronto, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956-60. A 
third volume is in preparation. 

°Ginther Nollau, International 
Communism and World Revolution: 
History and Methods, New York, 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. Cf. this 
author’s review in The Slavic Review, 
September 1962, pp. 559-60. 


gresses, that is, between the 
spring of 1919 and the summer 
of 1920. “In spring 1919, the 
hope and expectation of an im- 
mediate revolution inspired the 
work of the Bolsheviks. The 
leaders of the First Congress be- 
lieved that the triumph of com- 
munism was so near in Europe 
that nothing could prevent it, 
and that their mission was to 
prepare the workers for their 
historically inevitable role.” (p. 
vi) In the words of Zinoviev, 
then chairman of its Executive 
Committee, the Comintern was 
at first merely “an organ of 
propaganda and agitation,” but 
it must become a “fighting or- 
ganization that will have to give 
direct guidance to the movement 
in the various countries.” In 
dealing with the “‘ultra-left devi- 
ation,” the Bolsheviks for the 
first time imposed “their ideo- 
logical and organizational policy 
on foreign parties in a specific 
matter” (pp. 160-61), and the 
Comintern already “‘was becom- 
ing a rigid, disciplinarian insti- 
tution, led by a few Russians” 
(p4222).. 

While not disputing this gen- 
eral trend of development, which 
was to continue at an accelerated 
pace after 1920, it is also neces- 
sary to point out that Russian 
control of the Comintern was 
pronounced from its very foun- 
dation and that revolutionary 
expectations were still running 
high in 1920. Already at the 
founding congress, the Bolshe- 
viks controlled nearly a third of 
the votes: out of a total of 53, 
five went to the Russian Com- 
munist Party, three to the 
Ukrainian Communist Party, 
one each to the Communist Party 
of the German Colonists in 
Russia, the group of Russian 
eastern nationalities, the Arme- 
nian Communist Party, the Com- 
munist Party of Lithuania and 
White Russia, and the Latvian 
and Estonian Communist Par- 
ties, while the three votes of the 
Polish party were in the hands 
of Unshlikht, a Bolshevik who 


later became a high Cheka offi- 
cial and deputy people’s com- 
missar for war.’ Moreover, the 
central bureau of the new Inter- 
national had three Russians— 
Lenin, Trotsky and Zinoviev— 
among its five members, and 
Zinoviev became chairman of 
the Executive Committee, the 
famous ECCI. 

Thus, Bolshevik control was 
firmly established from the out- 
set, quite apart from the unique 
prestige which the victorious 
Bolsheviks enjoyed among their 
comrades from other countries. 
At the Second World Congress 
no less than 65 out of the total 
167 votes were allotted to the 
Russian Communist Party, with 
another 14 distributed among the 
Georgian, Armenian, Latvian, 
Lithuanian and White Russian, 
and Azerbaijanian Communist 
parties—a total of 79.7 That at 
least one foreign member of the 
International found this situa- 
tion embarrassing is indicated 
by the curious fact that the offi- 
cial report of the Austrian Com- 
munist Party on the Second 
World Congress allowed the 
Russian Communist Party only 
10 votes—equalling the allot- 
ments of the American, British, 
French, German and Italian par- 
ties—and altogether omitted 
mention of the votes allocated 
to the parties of Armenia, Azer- 
baijan and Latvia.® 


THE MOST important of the 
books under review is the work 
of Professor Angress. It not 


6 Der I. Kongress der Kommunisti- 
schen Internationale: Protokoll der 
Verhandlungen in Moskau vom 2. bis 
zum 19. Mdrz 1919, Hamburg, Carl 
Hoym Nachf., 1921, pp. 4-5. 

7Der zweite Kongress der Kom- 
munist. Internationale: Protokoll der 
Verhandlungen vom 19. Juli in Petro- 
grad und vom 23. Juli bis 7. August 
1920 in Moskau, Hamburg, Carl Hoym 
Nachf., 1921, pp. 780-88. 

8 Der zweite Kongress der Kom- 
munistischen Internationale (docu- 
ment published by the Austrian Com- 
munist Party) Vienna, Verlag der 
Arbeiter-Buchhandlung, 1920, p. 199. 
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only is a history of the German 
Communist Party (KPD) from 
its beginnings during the First 
World War up to the second 
(and last) abortive attempt at 
revolution in Germany at the 
end of 1923; it also successfully 
disentangles the complicated re- 
lationship between the leaders of 
the KPD and the Comintern. 
While the KPD in 1919 was 
probably the most independent 
party to join the Comintern— 
indeed, its delegate to the First 
Congress had precise instruc- 
tions not to join—the author 
convincingly shows that the dis- 
astrous failure of the party’s 
“March Action” of 1921, in 
which the KPD leaders tried to 
“create” a revolutionary situa- 
tion in Germany, and the conse- 
quent negotiations at the Third 
World Congress, led to the im- 
position of Russian control. The 
KPD, says Professor Angress, 
“unwittingly surrendered to 
Moscow a large share of its 
former independence which it 
was never to regain” and in- 
stead fell subject to ‘Leninist 
centralization and _ discipline. 
. .. The position of the Comin- 
tern had been immeasurably 
strengthened.” (pp. 193-96). It 
was precisely this ‘Bolsheviza- 
tion” which rendered the KPD— 
as it later did other Communist 
parties—incapable of becoming 
a genuine revolutionary party 
and of winning the adherence of 
the German workers, for its in- 
terests were thenceforth subordi- 
nated to those of Moscow. It 
should be noted here that an- 
other historian, Richard Lowen- 
thal, has reached similar conclu- 
sions independently of Dr. An- 
gress and before him.® 

Equally interesting, and of 
quite general importance, are the 


9Cf. Lowenthal’s chapter, ‘The 
Bolshevisation of the Spartacus 
League,” in International Commu- 
nism, edited by David Footman, Lon- 
don, Chatto & Windus, 1960, pp. 23-71. 
See also this writer’s review in Prob- 
lems of Communism, No. 4 (July- 
August) 1961, p. 55. 
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author’s conclusions about the 
“united front” policy which, in 
one form or the other, became 
the stock-in-trade of every Com- 
munist Party. “But the party 
could not afford to, and never 
did, conduct this policy in good 
faith. To have done so would 
have meant a compromise with 
revolutionary principles. Thus 
the united front policy was 
turned into a policy of attrition, 
designed to undermine . . . the 
rival working-class organiza- 
tions which the Communists pro- 
fessed to want to convert to their 
side.” (p. 376) It was in reality 
a policy of “alternately wooing 
and insulting other labor organi- 
zations’ and was_ therefore 
doomed to remain sterile. 


While Professor Angress is 
extremely knowledgeable and 
interesting on the affairs of 
the KPD, there are occasional 
lapses when he writes about 
the Comintern leaders. For in- 
stance, it is somewhat startling 
to be told that Lenin’s lifelong 
associate, Zinoviev, “jumped 
on the Bolshevik bandwagon in 
1917 only at the last minute” 
(p. 51). Again, the informa- 
tion supplied on p. 336 about 
German-Russian military rela- 
tions is misleading. It is very 
doubtful whether, as the author 
asserts, “the KPD would have 
found the idea of a Russo-Ger- 
man military alliance tempting,” 
for such an alliance would have 
severely cramped its revolution- 
ary propaganda, and the later 
leaks of a secret military under- 
standing proved most embarass- 
ing to the KPD. Nor can it be 
maintained that German “mili- 
tary circles” considered such an 
alliance “‘premature and danger- 
ous”: on the contrary, in 1922 
General von Seeckt, then com- 
mander of the Reichswehr, was 
pressing for such an alliance, 
and the first treaty between the 
two armies was signed on July 
29, 1922. In contrast with Dr. 
Angress’ statement, Karl Radek 
conducted the secret negotiations 
with the Reichswehr and twice 


visited Berlin for that purpose, 
in January-February and again 
in December 1922.'° Yet these 
are minor blemishes in a book 
which seems likely to remain for 
long not only a standard history 
of the KPD during its most im- 
portant years, but also a case 
history of the failure of Com- 
munist revolution and Comin- 
tern policy. 


AS MUCH cannot be said for 
the third volume under review. 
In contrast with the other two 
authors, Professor McKenzie 
does not deal with concrete his- 
torical events, or with the activi- 
ties of the Comintern in one or 
several countries, but rather 
with its ideology, “the shaping 
of doctrine.” For this purpose 
he analyzes in great detail the 
program of the Comintern 
adopted at the Sixth World Con- 
gress in 1928 and the proceed- 
ings of the Sixth and Seventh 
World Congresses, but he makes 
no attempt to sketch the applica- 
tion of these doctrines and theo- 
ries in different countries, not 
even by way of example. He 
also draws his material entirely 
from the publications of the 
Comintern itself: there is no 
evidence that he has used the 
periodicals, pamphlets or papers 
published by the principal Com- 
munist parties. Nor are we given 
any information about the Com- 
intern’s leaders, its apparat, and 
its propaganda efforts, at a time 
when it exercised strong influ- 
ence in many countries. The 
book thus becomes largely a 
semantic exercise in Communist 
jargon. It does not tell anything 
new to those who are already fa- 
miliar with the subject, nor is 
it likely to enlighten those who 
are not. 

The book also provides evi- 
dence of the danger of overspe- 


10 For details, see F. L. Carsten, 
“The Reichswehr and the Red Army, 
1920-1933,” Survey (London), No. 
44/45, 1962, pp. 119-20. 


cialization. While the author is 
well-informed about the post- 
1928 period which is the subject 
of his volume, he shows surpris- 
ing ignorance about the preced- 
ing years. He is wrong, for ex- 
ample, in asserting that ‘the 
German ‘left radicals’ were the 
followers of Rosa Luxemburg 
and Kar] Liebknecht” (p. 21): 
the “left radicals” or “Bremen 
left”? were in fact further to the 
left than the Spartacists and had 
close connections with Karl Ra- 
dek and _ the _ Bolsheviks. 
Equally misleading is it to say: 


11 This is stated quite correctly in 
the book to which Dr. McKenzie him- 
self refers in the footnote to the above 
sentence: Paul Frolich, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, London, Gollancz, 1940, p. 311. 


“The popular front government 
was a most daring and novel con- 
cept. . . . The concept permitted 
the entry of Communists into 
governments, under certain con- 
ditions, before the Communist 
seizure of power.” (pp. 154-55) 
That is exactly what the KPD 
had practiced as early as 1923 
when its leaders entered the 
governments of Saxony and Thu- 
ringia. And surely, when quot- 
ing a 1986 Communist statement 
that ‘“‘the assertion that the So- 
viet Union with its Red Army is 
setting itself the task of carry- 
ing the revolution into Europe 
belongs to the foulest propa- 
gandistic inventions of German 
fascism” (p. 150), Professor 
McKenzie should have pointed 
out that this is precisely what 


A Look at the Russians 


HARVEY J. PITCHER: Understanding the Russians, 


Reviewed by Ronald Hingley 


ANYONE (flipping over’ the 
pages of this book will notice fre- 
quent references to various “‘Kol- 
ias,” ‘‘Mashas,” and the like— 


Mr. Hingley is Lecturer on Rus- 
sian language and literature at 
Oxford University, England, and 
a frequent contributor to this 
journal. His books include Un- 
der Soviet Skins (London, Ham- 
ish Hamilton, 1961) and The Un- 
discovered Dostoyevsky (same 
publisher, 1962). 


London, Allen & Unwin, 1964. 


and thus might receive a mis- 
taken impression. For this is not 
still another of those cozy little 
chats about Russia which tend to 
begin: ‘‘Galia looked up quizzi- 


cally. ‘But you see,’ she said, 
(SOVieheyOuLh. tee. Hane Lie 
Pitcher refers to his Russian 


dramatis personae by the inti- 
mate form of their Christian 
names, it is a right he has earned 
the hard way, and not an attempt 
to create a spurious “human in- 
terest.” 


had been attempted during the 
Russo-Polish war of 1920. Simi- 
larly, the author’s statement in 
his conclusions that ‘‘the gener- 
alization of Soviet Russian ex- 
perience became a common prac- 
tice” (p. 295) is already true of 
the period before 1928. In sum, 
it seems a pity to waste so much 
energy to produce results which 
are so obvious, even to the unin- 
itiated. 

In the past the Comintern 
aroused great passions and 
evoked heated controversies, not 
least within its own ranks. To- 
day it attracts the attention of 
many younger historians. Per- 
haps it is not too much to hope 
that one day a satisfactory ac- 
count of its entire history will be 
forthcoming. 


Nor is this book the product of 
a casual ten days spent in the 
custodianship of Intourist. It is 
the work of someone seriously 
interested in Russia, who has 
spent an academic year in Len- 
ingrad as an exchange student. 
That is the best method so far 
devised for a foreigner to plunge 
himself into the Soviet Russian 
atmosphere—and Mr. Pitcher 
seems to have gone in at the deep 
end. Some of his readers, had 
they found themselves sharing a 
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room with his Kolia (a young 
party member and activist stu- 
dent of Mr. Pitcher’s own age), 
would no doubt have devoted 
their entire efforts to finding dif- 
ferent quarters. Instead of this, 
Pitcher more sensibly settled 
down to study his roommate, and 
he has pinned that young activ- 
ist down on paper with deadly 
clinica] detachment. 


THERE IS considerable literary 
skill in this full-length portrait 
of a party lieutenant who distin- 
guishes himself from ordinary 
people and assumes’ without 
question that in life you either 
tell others what to do or are told 
what to do yourself. The clash 
between British and Soviet atti- 
tudes is well brought out, too— 
as, for instance, where Pitcher 
tells Kolia on one occasion that 
he intends to take a country walk 
near Leningrad. This is an idea 
which the average Soviet mind is 
ill-conditioned to receive. (A 
walk, yes. But you must have 
some justification, if only pick- 
ing mushrooms. And _ besides, 
who is to accompany you?) 
Kolia’s reaction took Pitcher 
completely by surprise. “ ‘I sup- 
pose you want to see how people 
live in the villages,’ he said ac- 
cusingly, and was not all con- 
vinced when I said that I had 
not even given this a thought.” 
Kolia, it seems, identified Pitcher 
as a bourgeois activist—his own 
opposite number, as it were— 
and therefore assumed him to be 
as incapable as himself of want- 
ing to go for a walk in the coun- 
try for the pure pleasure of it. 
Similarly, as Mr. Pitcher 
points out later, “it is almost im- 
possible for a convinced Com- 
munist to admit to his conscious 
mind the thought that an Eng- 
lish right-wing newspaper, for 
instance, might publish an arti- 
cle by a left-wing politician. He 
will simply not believe you; the 
thought of a situation in which 
the our-side/their-side distinc- 
tion is being deliberately flouted 
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is too disturbing to contem- 
plate.” This combative approach 
is also found in the passage 
where Kolia ‘measures up” 
Khrushchev and Eisenhower. 
“It was difficult,’ observes 
Pitcher, “not to conclude that he 
was talking about a couple of 
prizefighters rather than two 
heads of state.” 


KOLIA’S is the fullest of a num- 
ber of sketches which the author 
draws of Soviet citizens and sit- 
uations. But Kolia was worth 
treating at length, for though 
ordinary Soviet citizens have 
been well described before, to 
catch the spirit of an activist in 
this way is a rarer achievement. 
Pitcher’s book is in any case 
something more than a series of 
sketches: it is, as the title im- 
plies, an investigation into the 
Russian character as a whole. 
Kolia and his contemporaries 
represent the field work and are 
laid out for inspection at the be- 
ginning of the book. Later comes 
the theoretical section in which 
an explanation of their behavior 
patterns is attempted. 

One clue to the Russian char- 
acter is detected in the contrast 
between a person’s ideal person- 
ality and his workaday self. Mr. 
Pitcher links this with the “ap- 
parent Russian inability to dis- 
tinguish between intention and 
action.”’ Once again it is Kolia 
who provides the best illustra- 
tion. ‘Whenever a_ stranger 
came into the room—whether 
a Russian or a Westerner— 
Kolia’s ‘liveliness index’ would 
immediately shoot up several 
points. He became _ instantly 
more animated, his conversation 
more fluent, his grin wider than 
ever. ‘You’ll be able to go back 
to England and tell them how 
jolly Soviet students are,’ he 
would comment after this sort of 
performance.” 

As this passage perhaps 
shows, one is not always sure to 
what extent irony is present in 
Mr. Pitcher’s description of the 


Soviet milieu. Nor is one sure 
about the author’s personal atti- 
tude toward such figures as 
Kolia. The latter comes over in 
these pages as a sort of jolly 
monster, but whether Pitcher 
liked him, detested him, or was 
indifferent to him is not at all 
clear. This reserve gives the book 
a piquant flavor. 

Most of the text is devoted to 
posing the problem of Soviet 
Russian behavior, and this is 
done most adroitly. But what 
about the author’s attempts to 
supply an answer? If these have 
not succeeded, it is not for want 
of trying. A rapid but workman- 
like survey of Russian history, 
with particular stress on the 
Mongol overlordship, is com- 
bined with ‘an analysis of Rus- 
sian institutions, placing special 
emphasis on the mr or rural 
commune, in an attempt to find 
the solution. 


THIS SECTION of the book is 
also well written and argued, 
and whatever anyone may think 
of the conclusions, Mr. Pitcher 
has established himself among 
the more literate of the many 
writers on the Soviet Union, 
both in his command of his own 
language and in his solid knowl- 
edge of the background. But 
some readers may find him a lit- 
tle implausible, although it is 
hard to disagree with the indi- 
vidual stages in his skilfully de- 
ployed theses. 

Has Russian society always 
been (and is it still very nearly) 
predominantly peasant? Yes. 
Was the prerevolutionary village 
commune an important and spe- 
cifically Russian institution, and 
does its insistence on unanimous 
decisions represent a striking 
parallel with certain Soviet prac- 
tices? Yes. One can take all this 
—in fact, one seems to remember 
taking a lot of it several times 
before. But there is something 
a little too pat about the swing- 
ing generalization with which 
the author finds Russian “dual- 


ism” to be the key to the whole 
mystery. 

This dualism takes the form 
of a tension between self-asser- 
tion and submission—or, to put 
it differently, between the de- 
mands of self and of society. But 
what is so specially Russian 
about that? It is part of the ex- 
perience of every individual 
(mental defectives aside) in 
every society, primitive or civil- 
ized. Are Russians really so dif- 
ferent from others? And are 
they indeed such an enigma as 
we sometimes pretend? For ex- 
ample, Kolia’s type is to be found 
all over the place. The main dif- 
ference is that in free societies 
the Kolias can be told to go jump 
in the lake. It is only in a totali- 
tarian community—be it Hitler- 
ite, Stalinist or Khrushchevite— 
that these toads can crawl out 
from under their stones and 
exude their nasty littlé poisons at 
will. 

Rather than these disquisi- 
tions on dualism, it might have 
been more interesting to find 
guidance as to why certain so- 
cieties in recent times, notably 
the German and Russian, have 
tolerated totalitarian govern- 
ments despite the fact that the 


individual citizens of neither na- 
tion seem endowed with any spe- 
cial taint of political original sin. 
Have they just been unlucky? 


ONE INCIDENT recounted in 
Mr. Pitcher’s book impresses one 
with the need to tread warily in 
making generalizations about 
national character. Pitcher de- 
scribes how, on one occasion 
when he attended a Leningrad 
cinema, the sound-track failed, 
whereupon the audience reacted 
uproariously—whistling, stamp- 
ing, clapping, and_ yelling 
“Sound!” He contrasts this with 
the restraint of his fellow coun- 
trymen. An English audience, 
he says, would have been content 
“with a few derisive whistles 
and the silent turning of heads 
towards the projection room.” 
Now, as it happens, I was in 
the Soviet Union at about the 
same time as Mr. Pitcher and 
attended a cinema performance 
in Moscow which was made 
glorious by a more spectacular 
technical hitch. The film stopped 
bang in the middle of the por- 
trayal of a rocket launching, 
which had been preceded by lots 
of bombast about Soviet techni- 


cal progress. The unfortunate 
rocket was left suspended in the 
middle of the screen for several 
minutes. Now this would have 
had any English audience rolling 
in the aisles, but not the phleg- 
matic Muscovite, who sat there 
in dead silence. Of course, the 
members of a Moscow audience 
might be more cowed than the 
uninhibited Leningraders, but 
the contrast between the two in- 
cidents is a warning against 
building deductions on isolated 
incidents. 

With a few such reservations, 
this is a book to be welcomed. It 
is not one of those odious works 
which insult the Russians by 
seeking to prove elaborately that 
they are “people.” It is more of 
a clinical study, and one that at- 
tains an unusual level of literary 
excellence. As an attempt to ex- 
plain the Russian character, it is 
perhaps no more convincing than 
theories based on the swaddling 
of Russian babies or the sup- 
posed Rusian desire to reenter 
the womb. But does that really 
matter so very much? To travel 
hopefully is said to be better 
than to arrive, and it is on a 
stimulating journey that Mr. 
Pitcher conducts his reader. 
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NOTES & VIEWS — 


Provincial Towns in Russia: 


Notes from a Journey 


tly’ ; | ou won’t find any white 

bread once you are out 

of Moscow,” a Russian 
friend of mine remarked as I took 
leave of him at the Vnukovo air- 
port before boarding a plane for 
the south of Russia. His warning 
was not particularly disturbing to 
me, but I could readily understand 
the thought that prompted my 
friend to utter it. To him bread 
was still the staple diet, something 
it has long since ceased to be for 
most people in western Europe, and 
in Russia white bread is preferred 
to brown. 

There was indeed no white bread 
in the places I visited after Mos- 
cow, with the exception of Lenin- 
grad and Kiev, which both have 
almost the stature of capital cities. 
Both are showplaces in their own 


Well known as a writer on Soviet 
and East European affairs, Mr. 
Sylvester travelled extensively in 
the USSR last summer. He last 
appeared in this journal with 
“Workers’ Councils: Guideposts 
for the Future?” (January-Feb- 
ruary 1964). 
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By Anthony Sylvester 


right and attract considerable num- 
bers of foreign visitors. There as 
well as in Moscow, food supplies 
seemed adequate, although the 
prices of many items were higher 
than at the time of my last visit 
three years before and the quality 
was generally inferior to that found 
almost anywhere else in Europe. 
But in the provincial towns ap- 
palling shortages of food were in 
evidence. 

I reflected on the significance of 
air transport for the USSR as the 
silvery Tupolev jet bore me, com- 
fortably and at high speed, towards 
a distant southern city. The pas- 
sengers aboard the plane looked as 
if they might have been travelling 
on a bus in an English industrial 
area. Large women with babies on 
their laps were wiping sweat from 
their brows. Men in shirt sleeves 
and wearing soft caps or hideous 
straw hats gave the appearance of 
having just clocked out of their 
factory. 

In Moscow I had seen posters ad- 
vertising flights to Vladivostok, at 
the eastern extremity of the Soviet 
Union, in a flying time of just four 


and a half hours. From Moscow to 
Rostov-on-Don, it takes only two 
hours by air, compared to 19 by 
train, and costs less. For the round 
trip between Kiev and Simferopol 
(Crimea), I paid 36 rubles—about 
the cost of an average pair of men’s 
shoes in the USSR. The fare from 
Leningrad to Sochi, on the Black 
Sea, was the same. 

Evidently air travel is the an- 
swer to the problem posed by the 
vast distances of the USSR. As time 
goes on and modern air transport 
is further developed, these distances 
will become less significant, and 
differences between the main cit- 
ies and the provincial towns will 
shrink. But at present they still 
provide some of the bewildering 
contrasts in which the Russian 
scene so lavishly abounds. 


efore my previous trip to the 
B Soviet Union in 1961 as an 
individual tourist, I had ap- 
plied for permission to visit a 
number of provincial towns in the 


Ukraine. Permission was refused 
in most cases, on the ground that 


no facilities for accomodating for- 
eign tourists were available in 
the places concerned. Yet, while 
I was in Kiev, I simply took a 
country bus and traveled to Bielaia 
Tserkov, some 70 miles away. No- 
body asked me any questions when 
I arrived there and went walking 
about the town. What I saw re- 
minded me sharply of wartime 
German propaganda pictures of 
Russia. Thick clouds of dust en- 
veloped the roads, which were pit- 
ted in places with holes a foot deep 
and more. Barefooted girls were 
carrying buckets of water. In a 
stagnant pool some middle-aged 
women were splashing about in the 
summer heat, naked save for their 
black cotton pants. A man who sat 
down next to me for a sunbath told 
me that he had not been paid any 
wages for the past two months. 
“This happens quite frequently,” he 
added. “‘The trouble is, out here we 
are far away from the main office of 
our enterprise.” He was a construc- 
tion worker, he said, and had a sick 
wife and two children to support. 


In Odessa, I happened to strike 
up a conversation with a girl stu- 
dent in the main city park. I told 
her that I had just visited a model 
“palace of culture’ outside the 
town, where kolkhoz farmers and 
their families could watch dramatic 
and other performances in a large 
hall with 800 upholstered seats and 
golden chandeliers adorning the 
ceiling. Trumpets, violins, and 
other instruments, including an un- 
usually large number of pianos, 
were available for those who de- 
sired to learn music. “We have 
nothing like that,’ the girl re- 
marked. “In my town [nearly 200 
miles to the east] we have barely 
one cinema performance a week, 
and there is no other entertainment 
whatsoever.” 

“T shall do everything I can to 
move to Moscow,” an acquaintance 
I met in Rostov-on-Don told me. “I 
don’t wish my children to grow up 
here.” In the capital, he explained, 
his children would get a better edu- 
cation and their chances of mak- 
ing a good career would be much 
greater. Despite his remark, there 


seemed to be no shortage of educa- 
tional institutions in Rostov-on-Don 
—or, for that matter, in any of the 
other provincial towns I visited. 
Our Intourist guide informed us 
that there were 100 secondary 
schools, 42 colleges and institutes, 
one university, 22 research insti- 
tutes, 122 medical establishments, 
4 stage theaters and 42 cinema 
houses. (The city now has a popu- 
lation of about 700,000.) The fact 
is, however, that the quality of 
teaching is far superior in Moscow, 
and a degree from Moscow Univer- 
sity carries unsurpassed prestige in 
the USSR. 

But the problem faced by people 
like my friend in Rostov is how to 
obtain permission to resettle in 
Moscow. This depends not only on 
the work one does but also on 
whether one can find living accom- 
modations in the capital. Actually, 
permission to move to Moscow is 
given only in exceptional cases. 
Still, ways are sometimes found. 
For example, I was told, single per- 
sons contract temporary marriages 
with partners already residing in 
Moscow; then, once the spouse is 
safely established there, the couple 
obtains a pre-agreed divorce. 


Ithough drab by West Euro- 
Ave standards, life in Mos- 
cow or Leningrad appears 
gay and attractive to the inhabit- 
ants of Soviet provincial towns. 
The best theaters and artists are 
there. In the sphere of culture, 
these two leading cities of the 
Soviet Union provide a kind of 
window to the outside world, and 
it is there, too, that the old Russian 
heritage—whatever is left of it— 
mainly survives. But what the resi- 
dents of the provincial towns envy 
most of all is the fact that their 
countrymen in the main cities are 
far better provided with the neces- 
sities of life. 

In Volgograd (the former Stalin- 
grad), for instance, although po- 
tatoes were on sale in the large and 
modern enclosed market on the day 
I visited it, I was told that none had 
been available for some time. And 


even now that they could be had, 
at 35 kopeks (about 35 US cents) 
per kilogram they were much too 
expensive for such persons as old- 
age pensioners, who must live on a 
monthly income of 30-40 rubles, to 
afford. Other vegetables, too, were 
scarce, and hardly any fruit at all 
was available, with the exception 
of some small, rather inferior or- 
anges selling at 40 kopeks each! 
Eggs could be bought for 12 kopeks 
apiece, and women dressed in spot- 
lessly clean white overalls were sell- 
ing milk at 40 kopeks per liter, and 
butter at 3.60 rubles per kilogram. 
But the only meat available was 
some very inferior pork, at 1.80 
rubles per kilogram. “This meat 
comes from animals that had to be 
slaughtered because there was noth- 
ing to feed them,” remarked a mem- 
ber of the crowd pressing against 
the meat counter. Elsewhere in the 
town that same day, I observed long 
queues of housewives waiting to 
buy sugar. In one queue I counted 
nearly 200 persons. The sugar was 
being sold at 1.2 rubles per kilo- 
gram,' and only one kilogram could 
be bought at a time. 

The food situation was more or 
less similar in other provincial 
towns I visited, but I gathered from 
talking to people that shortages had 
been much more severe in some lo- 
calities than in others. I was told, 
for instance, that certain towns 
such as Tula—which, incidentally, 
were closed to foreign visitors— 
have experienced conditions of 
near-starvation this year, with the 
children suffering particularly from 
lack of milk. Sometimes also, fail- 
ures of the distribution system 
cause local shortages of food items 
not generally in short supply. Thus, 
although there was no_ general 
shortage of fish, in Rostov-on-Don 
I noticed a large number of house- 
wives waiting outside a fishmon- 
ger’s shop at seven in the morning. 


1 This compared with a price of 0.90 
rubles per kilogram at the time of my 
1961 visit. The prices of butter and 
milk were also higher, butter selling 
at 3.60 rubles per kilogram as against 
2.9 rubles in 1961, and milk at 0.40 
rubles per liter as against 0.18. 
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One thing that particularly sur- 
prised me was to find that no fruit, 
not even oranges, were to be had in 
Sochi despite the fact that the ad- 
jacent area of Georgia is famous for 
its orchards. Last winter appar- 
ently had been the harshest in fifty 
years and had played havoc with 
the crops. Generally unfavorable 
weather conditions in many parts 
of the Soviet Union are known to 
have been a factor in causing the 
recent shortages of food, but there 
was also gross maladministration of 
agriculture, as the Soviet leaders 
themselves have admitted. 

“We live even worse now than un- 
der Stalin,” a man in Rostov-on-Don 
complained to me. “This year is 
worse than last,” he added, ‘‘and 
1963 was worse than 1962.” Sur- 
prising as his statements seemed, 
they were echoed by several other 
persons I encountered during my 
visit. 


ood shortages have occasion- 
ally caused serious unrest. 
People with whom I talked 
corroborated the fact that No- 
vocherkassk, the capital of the Don 
Cossacks and an unusually pleas- 
ant town situated in green, un- 
dulating country, had been the 
scene of large-scale demonstrations 
and riots in the summer of 1962.? 
Police and army troops had to use 
force to contain the angry mobs of 
demonstrators, and the entire town 
was closed to outside visitors. I was 
also told that similar demonstra- 
tions had taken place more recently 
in Krasnodar, and that widespread 
panic had occurred in the autumn 
of 1963 because of fears of an acute 
shortage of food. People had rushed 
to buy whatever provisions they 
could lay their hands on in order to 
hoard them for an emergency. 
Still, the continuing shortages of 
some of the most basic food items 
struck me as something of a mys- 


2QOn the Novocherkassk riots, see 
Albert Boiter, ““When the Kettle Boils 
Over ...,” Problems of Communism, 
No. 1 (January-February) 1964, pp. 
86-7. 
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tery in the light of what I saw of 
the countryside during my recent 
visit. While driving, for instance, 
from Rostov-on-Don to the coal- 
mining area in the Don Basin, a 
distance of some 70 miles, I passed 
by well-cultivated fields of prodi- 
giously fertile land and model or- 
chards stretching far into the dis- 
tance. Modern farming machinery, 
I noticed, was extensively used. 

“Even when harvests are not so 
good, we ought to have enough to 
eat here,” a man in Rostov re- 
marked to me. And when I asked 
him where the food went, he re- 
plied bitterly, “The government 
sends it to Egypt and Algeria and 
other countries in Africa and Asia.” 
His explanation, I thought, was 
noteworthy less for its accuracy 
than for the indication it gave of 
the feelings of the population, or 
at any rate of some people in the 
USSR. Quite a few others gave me 
the same answer. Very common, 
too, was the explanation that food 
was short because the farmers re- 
fused to work. ‘‘They won’t work 
for nothing,” I was told by an angry 
housewife standing in one of the 
ubiquitous queues. 

It is obvious, however, that a 
great deal of the food produced in 
the Soviet Union never reaches 
state distribution channels nor even 
the officially tolerated free markets 
of the kolkhozniks. It is often sold 
to friends or exchanged for other 
goods. In Georgia, I was told, many 
local people travel long distances in 
order to dispose privately of or- 
anges, lemons and other produce 
grown in their own gardens. In- 
deed, in almost any Soviet railway 
or bus station, one is sure to see 
large numbers of countryfolk carry- 
ing bulging sacks. “They seem to 
live here as we lived during the 
war,” remarked a member of a 
Czechoslovak delegation staying at 
my hotel in Volgograd. 


ith respect to consumer 
goods other than food, the 
situation appeared some- 
what better than at the time of my 
1961 visit. More goods of better 


quality seemed to be available at 
least in the major cities, although 
there was clearly less improve- 
ment noticeable in the provincial 
towns. The people one sees on the 
streets are still probably drabber 
in appearance than anywhere else 
in Europe, but they are neverthe- 
less better and more adequately— 
if not elegantly—dressed than be- 
fore, particularly in Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, and Kiev. ‘The design of 
men’s and women’s clothing is im- 
proving and becoming more contem- 
porary. The large new “Moskva” 
department store in the capital 
is a far cry from the proverbial 
and ugly GUM: it is modern 
and spacious, with large display 
windows arranged with taste and 
imagination, and offers a much 
greater variety of goods, including 
some fairly attractive items of 
clothing imported from Czechoslo- 
vakia and East Germany. Prices, 
however, remain atrociously high 
for even the simplest garments—a 
woman’s rayon slip, for example, 
costs 14 rubles, or about $15. 


The relative abundance of con- 
sumer goods in Moscow contrasts 
sharply with the serious shortages 
that continue to exist in the provin- 
cial towns. “I can’t buy electric 
wire or bulbs here now,” a friend in 
Rostov told me. “If I wish to ob- 
tain these things—and I could give 
you many more examples—I must 
either travel myself to Kiev or Mos- 
cow or ask someone else to do it for 
me.”’ Extensive black-market opera- 
tions are carried on to satisfy the 
demand for goods in short supply. 


Individual commodities also are 
often more expensive in the provin- 
cial towns than they are in the main 
cities. During my visit to Bielaia 
Tserkov in 1961, I saw men’s jack- 
ets and women’s coats on sale in the 
only state shop in town at prices 
that were some 20-80 percent higher 
than in Kiev. When I asked the rea- 
son, I was told that in the big ur- 
ban centers, where consumers were 
more sophisticated, the department 
stores frequently found it hard to 
sell shoddy merchandise and were 
obliged to reduce prices in order to 
dispose of their stocks. 


In Volgograd, a Russian friend 
of mine asked me to sell him a pair 
of my nylon socks, for which he of- 
fered me 3 rubles, or about 3 US 
dollars at the official exchange rate. 
I thought he wanted them because 
synthetic textiles are as yet exceed- 
ingly rare in the Soviet Union. 
“No,” he said, “I simply cannot get 
a pair of socks in town, not even 
cotton or woollen ones.” 

My friend, a teacher, occasionally 
travels to Leningrad, where he has 
relatives, to buy things that he can- 
not obtain locally—for example, 
spare parts for motor cars. He 
sometimes resells some of these pur- 
chases to his friends at a small 
profit, thus supplementing his sal- 
ary of just under 90 rubles a month. 


y friend was living with 
his wife and two children 
in a house of his own, 


situated in a private housing de- 
velopment in the Volgograd sub- 
urbs. “I would much prefer to 
live in a government flat,” he told 
me, but after waiting for one from 
just after the war without success, 
he had finally given up. “Had I 
been a party member,” he said, 
“I would have had no difficulty in 
getting a flat.” 

His house was a small, one-story 
structure, with three rooms and a 
kitchen. There was electricity, and 
the family had radio and television 
sets. The development contained 
some 300 houses of similar con- 
struction, many of them with tele- 
vision antennas protruding from 
the rooftops. ‘‘None has an inside 
toilet,” my friend told me. Each 
house merely had a primitive lava- 
tory standing in the backyard. Wa- 
ter had to be fetched from a pump 
up the road, which served some 
hundred houses. My friend had 
paid 4,000 rubles for the house. 
Since then, however, the govern- 
ment has banned any further build- 
ing by private owners. 

When I went out to my friend’s 
home, I took a taxi. The driver 
stopped the car about half a mile 
from the development and let me 
out, explaining that he could go no 


farther because the road was too 
bad. It was indeed. As I walked on 
in the direction he pointed out to 
me, I sank deep in the mud every 
now and then. “‘Few can even go to 
work when there is heavy rain or 
snow,” my friend told me. “The 
roads out here become practically 
impassable.” Later when I stepped 
out of my friend’s house in the 
darkness to go back to my hotel, 
I fell into a ditch, sinking knee-deep 
in mud. It apparently was not an 
unusual mishap. 

From the house we walked about 
half a mile to the nearest bus stop, 
and there we had to wait for at least 
half an hour before the bus came. 
It was a twenty-minute ride back 
to the center of Volgograd, but the 
fare was only five kopeks. 

Living in a provincial town like 
Volgograd, and more particularly in 
a suburban area such as the one 
where my friend has his home, is 
not without its advantages. “Out 
here,” he told me, “we need have 
no fear of party snoopers. You or 
your friends can always come to my 
house. All my neighbors are non- 
Communists.”’ He and his family, it 
appeared, experienced relatively lit- 
tle political pressure or chicanery, 
in sharp contrast to the descriptions 
given me by other Russian friends 
who live in large apartment blocks 
in the main cities. “In the last 
three years,’ my friend said, “‘we 
were called only twice to attend po- 
litical gatherings.” In Moscow, by 
contrast, meetings of the inhabit- 
ants of an apartment block or a 
street are far more frequent—a sit- 
uation which has been the subject 
of considerable complaint. 

There is other evidence that po- 
litical and other supervision by 
state and party authorities is less 
stringent in the provincial towns 
than in the capital. For instance, I 
was often shadowed very closely in 
Moscow and Leningrad, but hardly 
at all in Volgograd, Rostov, Sochi 
and other places. 

Volgograd now has 680,000 in- 
habitants as compared to just over 
445,000 in 1939, and the pressure 
caused by the influx of people leav- 
ing the land in the surrounding 


area is as great as ever, creating 
difficult housing problems. The city 
has now been almost completely re- 
built from its wartime ruins, in a 
style that is largely dull and for-. 
bidding save for the straight, wide 
avenues lined with trees. As a re- 
minder of the ravages of war, one 
solitary bombed-out building has 
been left standing and is now the 
object of much photographing by 
foreign visitors, mainly delegations 
from other Communist countries 
which arrive in the city almost 
daily. An enormous war monument 
is being hewn out of rock on the 
spot where the fiercest fighting took 
place in the heroic defense of the 
city against the Germans. 

The visitor to Volgograd finds 
that all mention of Stalin, or of the 
city’s former name of Stalingrad, is 
studiously avoided. For instance, a 
film that was shown to a select audi- 
ence of foreign tourists in Volgo- 
grad’s planetarium contrived to de- 
scribe the events of the war without 
so much as making a single refer- 
ence to the man who once was cred- 
ited with a leading part in the 
Stalingrad victory. 


Imost everywhere in the So- 
viet Union one sees evidence 
that the housing problem, 


which was virtually ignored for 
decades, is now being energetically 
tackled, with the construction of 
new housing proceeding at a very 
fast pace. Large blocks of flats, 
some of them approaching contem- 
porary style, with balconies painted 
in vivid red or blue or orange, are 
mushrooming up on the outskirts of 
Soviet cities and towns. “We build 
more housing per year than any 
other country,” boasted our guide 
in one of the places I visited. 

In Kiev I talked with an architect 
on the construction site of a vast 
new complex of apartment build- 
ings which, upon completion, would 
house a claimed 300,000 people. ““We 
would build even faster,” he told 
me, “if we weren’t faced with bot- 
tlenecks in the supply of lumber and 
metal materials.”’ I asked him how 
large a waiting list there was for 
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Vignette of a Provincial Town 


Lida is in many ways a pleasant little. town. It is tidy 
and has plenty of greenery. Once there were only one-story 
houses in the town, but today its old quarters are surrounded 
by tall apartment houses and industrial structures... . 
The Lideika River has been dammed and an artificial lake 
created where one can now boat, swim or fish. 

A comrade from this locality invited me to come to the 
lake. . . . Anticipating the pleasure of a swim, I went to 
the department store to buy a towel. The salesgirl gave 
me a look that expressed a mixture of surprise and irony. 
“You're from out of town, I suppose? Well, well.” 

I was ready to interpret her reply in any sense whatever 
except that my demand could not be fulfilled. But alas, that 
was exactly what she meant. . . . Nevertheless, we went 
swimming in the lake. After drying myself with a hand- 
kerchief, I politely expressed my bewilderment at this 
strange shortage. 

“Let’s discuss the question with our trade officials,” my 
companion suggested. And that’s what we did. The con- 
versation took place in the office of the deputy director of 
the city trade trust. . . . Here is what I found out . . . at 
the improvised conference. 

The Ministry of Trade, citing a towel shortage on a 
republic-wide scale, mercilessly cuts the orders of the Lida 
Trade Trust. This simple product has to be procured from 
outside Belorussia. Expeditions are fitted out and sent to 
Lithuania and Latvia. After they arrive, the merchants from 
Lida first exchange greetings, chat about this and that, and 
then get down to business. But they do not say a word about 
the subject that interests them most, in order not to drive up 
the price inadvertently. They start from the other end: 

“Won't you let us have some knitted goods?” 

“What!” The hosts throw up their hands. “We have 
more than enough customers for knitted goods.” 

“But, all the same?” 

“We'll give you some, but on one condition—take along 
some goods that are not in demand. Towels, say.” 

“What are we going to do with those we have already?” 
the guests mourn hypocritically. But, after some protesta- 
tion for decency’s sake, they finally ‘‘capitulate.” And they 
go away with the towels that they need, plus knitted goods 
that they do not need at all. Both sides are satisfied: the 
sellers for having unloaded unwanted goods on theit 
visitors, and the buyers for having obtained goods in short 
supply. 

It is somewhat the same with bicycles. They are manu- 
factured in Minsk but are shipped to Lida in wholly insuff- 
cient numbers. What can one do? Obviously, go to Kaunas 
for Minsk bicycles. That’s what they do. The trade net- 
work over there has accumulated two or three bicycles for 
each potential rider. 
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Each time the shrewd trade agents come home with a 
supply of bicycles or towels procured on the side, they are 
greeted with flowers and deafening drumbeats that are 
heard as far as the republic Ministry of Trade. . . . 

By now the reader may have gotten the impression that 
the city I praised so strongly at the beginning is not that 
attractive after all. ... But don’t lose heart, friends! 
When you go to Lida, ... you can take two or three 
towels along. To make up for it, you don’t need to take 
canvas ort rubber boots: the stores and warehouses have a 
four years’ supply of them! 

“Have mercy on us!’’ the trade trust wires the ministry. 
“But we can’t disrupt the plans of the plant that produces 
these goods,’ Minsk objects. So the people in Lida have 
no choice but to look for organizations that will agree to 
buy the extra canvas and rubber boots from them. So far 
they have not been able to sell them. 

But all hope is not lost. Fortune smiled on them. They 
had been showered with caramels from the Bobruisk Con- 
fectionery Factory. And who do you think bought the 
Bobruisk caramels from Lida? The Bobruisk District Union 
of Consumers’ Cooperatives! Here is the route of these 
caramels: Bobruisk to Lida to Bobruisk. 

When I was in Lida, the price of one kilogram of fresh 
cucumbers was one ruble, 40 kopeks. This was in the state 
trade outlets. At the market it was one ruble. The sales- 
men in the state booths and stalls invited the public to 
come in, but they themselves bought vegetables at the 
market—and fruit, too. 

“You should see the contretemps that goes on with 
apples in autumn,’ Comrade Krylova, a grocery store 
director, told me. It turns out that the market beats out the 
state trade outlets on the apple front as well. . . . Fruit 
and vegetables shipped to the state stores spoil and are 
written off as “natural losses.”. . . 

I repeat: residents of Lida are rightly proud of their 
city, and in my opinion they don’t exaggerate too greatly 
when they assert that everything here is as good as in Minsk. 
But if, to all the good things you find here today, a modest 
supply of towels in the trade network is added and the 
immodest supply of canvas boots, on the other hand, is 
reduced to reasonable proportions; if the residents of Lida 
can buy bicycles in the department store and not have 
caramels, with which they are surfeited, foisted upon 
them. . . ; if the market prices of vegetables and fruit drop 
under the pressure of state trade prices and not the rfe- 
verse . . . —then, I think, residents of Lida would be able 
to take still greater pride in their city. Because Lida is even 
today a pleasant city in many ways. 


—From article by S. Rudenko, in 
Izvestia (Moscow), July 22, 1964. 
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the flats under construction. “I 
can’t tell you that,” he replied. “All 
I can say is that it is enormous.” 

There appeared to be no shortage 
of unskilled labor for such construc- 
tion projects, probably because of 
the large numbers of people moving 
into the cities from the rural areas 
and anxious to find any sort of 
work. However, it is clear that both 
skilled labor and building materials 
are much more readily available in 
the main cities than in the prov- 
inces. In the more remote provin- 
cial towns, one often sees construc- 
tion workers using primitive tools, 
and the workmanship is definitely 
inferior. 

Even in the main cities, the qual- 
ity of new housing construction still 
leaves much to be desired in spite 
of some improvement over the last 
few years. “We are learning all the 
time,” said the building foreman 
who showed our group through 
some newly-completed flats in Kiev. 
In some of the rooms, however, the 
paint was already peeling off the 
walls, and there were other evi- 
dences of crude workmanship and 
poor materials. 

In spite of all this new construc- 
tion, a great many families still live 
in extremely cramped, inadequate 
quarters. In Sochi, for instance, a 
friend invited me to see his tiny 
one-room flat, where he was living 
with his wife and three daughters, 
the eldest already thirteen. The 
room was small and so crammed 
with furniture that even a single 
person would have had difficulty 
- moving about in it. My friend had 
been an army officer during the last 
war but now had a minor job as a 
mechanic in Sochi, his home town. 
Still, he was earning what appeared 
to be about the average salary of 
most people—i.e., approximately 
100 rubles a month. He could have 
afforded to pay more for better liv- 
ing quarters had he been able to 
obtain them. 


nyone who knew Sochi as it 
was five years ago would not 

easily recognize it now. A 
great number of new buildings 


have sprung up, including a cinema 
theater named Sputnik, built in 
strikingly contemporary architec- 
tural style. It would seem that 
their successes in space travel have 
given the Russians a new feeling of 
self-confidence that enables them 
to accept with good grace architec- 
tural and artistic ideas from abroad 
which they hitherto looked upon as 
almost immoral. A new housing de- 
velopment has also been built, with 
large, modern blocks of flats. “It 
also has its own shopping center,” 
our guide said proudly. 


Yet, the new construction is far 
from adequate to accommodate the 
influx of more and more people into 
this burgeoning resort town. The 
resident population has grown in 
the last five years from 50,000 to 
167,000, while the number of transi- 
ent vacationers and tourists has 
been swelling by about 30 percent 
each year. The total number of 
transients visiting the area this 
year is expected to reach approxi- 
mately one and a half million. Part 
of this flow consists of deserving 
workers sent to Sochi by their trade 
union organizations to enjoy largely 
expense-free vacations amidst the 
palatial luxury of the 55 state-run 
“sanatoriums.” But the vast major- 
ity are people who go there on their 
own (in a “wild” way, as the Rus- 
Siang put it), paying exorbitant 
rates for the privilege of squeezing 
themselves into the already over- 
crowded flats of local residents or 
any other accommodations they can 
find. At the height of the tourist 
season, endless queues form in front 
of the shops and restaurants, and 
the beaches are so crowded with 
bathers that one has difficulty find- 
ing a place to sit down. 

Not only is Sochi already the So- 
viet Union’s most popular seaside 
vacation resort, but it is rapidly 
becoming a showplace attracting 
visitors from other parts of the So- 
viet bloc. For this reason, it is 
certainly far from typical of Rus- 
sian towns its size. Indeed, its 
unique development suggests that 
tourism, if it were freed from ham- 
pering official regulation and con- 
trol, not only could become an im- 


portant industry in many Soviet 
regions, but also could help some of 
the provincial towns to emanci- 
pate themselves and become more 
like the leading cities in amenities 
and sophistication. However, as my 
travels convinced me, this is far 
from being the case in the Soviet 
Union today. 


y tour of southern Russia 

completed, I returned to 

Moscow and there boarded 
a plane for the flight back to 
England. As the big jet aircraft 
left behind the vast green-and- 
brown expanse of Russia, I found 
myself thinking how much less of 
a mystery the Soviet Union is 
today than it was some years ago. 
Now, the foreigner is permitted to 
see a great deal more of the country 
and its people than in the past— 
with some 88 Soviet cities and 
towns normally open to Western 
tourists—making it possible to 
piece together the many baffling 
contrasts of the Russian scene into 
a more or less coherent picture. We 
now know with certainty that the 
overall picture is far less bright 
than the Soviet authorities would 
have us believe, though exactly how 
much less is still a matter of specu- 
lation. 

The truth about life in the Soviet 
Union assumes particular signifi- 
cance at a time when communism 
is being offered to the teeming mil- 
lions of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America as a system whereby they 
can elevate themselves from pov- 
erty. And with more people from 
these areas now going to the USSR 
to see for themselves, the truth is 
becoming harder to gloss. I recall 
the comment made to me by a young 
African student whom I met in a 
Moscow cafe. “I am surprised,” he 
said, “that the Russians think their 
system suitable for us Africans. We 
need food and other necessities of 
life above all, but the Russians seem 
to have even less to eat than we do.” 
He had evidently had the oppor- 
tunity to see what things were like 
in other places outside the city of 
Moscow. 
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Consumption and Welfare 


he remarks that follow are 
intended as a corrective to 
opinions concerning welfare 

in Soviet-area countries drawn 
solely from straight quantitative 
statistics. The issue is the proper 
interpretation of statistical data— 
a task which is all too often given 
up for fear of indulging in guess- 
work, subjective estimates, or— 
Heaven forbid!—value judgments. 
It is part of elementary wisdom 
concerning the use of statistics that 
there simply is no way of escaping 
these “bogey-men.” Even the ex- 
clusive use of “objective” figures 
presumably not adulterated by sub- 
jective interpretation involves 
value judgments as to their valid- 
ity, although in this case they are 
implied rather than acknowledged. 
The principle that we are at- 
tempting to defend is that it is 
more scientific—t.e., more helpful 
to the search for truth—to be ex- 
plicit about one’s value judgments 


Mr. Holesovsky is an economist 
who has been engaged in Colum- 
bia University’s Project on Na- 
tional Income in East Central 
Europe. He is co-author of 
Czechoslovak National Income 
and Product, 1947-48 and 1955- 
56 (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1962). 
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By Vaclav Holesovsky 


and to go ahead with the task of 
interpretation (guesswork, qualita- 
tive estimates, etc.) with all the 
sticking-one’s-neck-out that this 
may require. The results may not 
have the sharp contours of precision 
statistics, but they will be more 
correct and reliable. 

The general picture conveyed by 
consumption statistics in the So- 
viet-area countries has been one of 
improvement, not only in relation 
to wartime and postwar levels but, 
more significantly, in relation to 
prewar levels. For instance, in- 
dexes of personal consumption in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary ' show that the highest levels 
of personal consumption per capita 
attained before World War II were 
regained sometime during the 
1950’s and exceeded noticeably 
from 1956 on. Such indexes are 
perforce based on official statistical 
data published by the countries in 
question. In this instance, the in- 


1 Reference is made to indexes com- 
puted (with the present writer’s par- 
ticipation) in Columbia University’s 
Project on National Income and Prod- 
uct in East Central Europe and 
currently being published in mimeo- 
graphed form. The Czechoslovak 
index is part of the author’s doctoral 
dissertation, “Personal Consumption 
in Czechoslovakia, 1937, 1948-1960,” 
Columbia University, 1964. 


dexes have been calculated by ag- 
gregating into a single measure all 
the available official series showing 
consumption goods and_ services 
purchased or otherwise obtained by 
households. This clears them of the 
accusation of being slanted propa- 
gandistically against the regimes in 
power, but on the other hand it 
leaves them open to the suspicion 
of working in favor of those re- 
gimes unless subjected to further 
analysis. 


he first qualifying factor to 

be taken into account is that 

of quality changes. Some of 
the Soviet-area regimes not only 
are aware of a deterioration in the 
quality of consumption items dur- 
ing their rule, but they admit it 
openly and try to estimate its ex- 
tent. Officials of the Hungarian 
Central Statistical Office, for ex- 
ample, have estimated that, “con- 
servatively speaking,” the quality 
of commodities sold in retail trade 
in Hungary deteriorated by 5 per- 
cent between 1938 and 1949, and by 
another 9-11 percent between 1949 
and 1955.2 A parallel estimate of 


2 Aralakulas Magyarorszagon 1938- 
ban es 1949-1955-ben, p. 70. 


quality changes in Poland puts the 
extent of deterioration there at 
about 9 percent from 1949 to 1955.3 
If these estimates are taken into ac- 
count, it becomes evident that the 
increases recorded in the straight 
volume of commodities consumed 
were offset to a substantial extent 
by declines in quality. 

It should be obvious that quality 
changes can be translated into 
quantitative terms only where there 
is some practicable measure of qual- 
ity: e.g., the caloric content of 
coal, the fat content of milk, the 
floor space of dwelling units, the 
durability of certain articles, etc. 
There are many other “‘dimensions” 
of quality changes that are not 
amenable to quantification although 
they do not lack objective mani- 


festations. Thus, in the case of 
Czechoslovakia, the incidence of 
diseases of the digestive tract 


would appear to bear some correla- 
tion to the quality of food. These 


were the only type of infectious dis- 


eases subject to reporting whose in- 
cidence has increased alarmingly 
over the years, while that of other 
infectious diseases has either stabi- 
lized or declined. 

The diminishing usefulness of an 
item of consumption, stemming 
from a variety of causes, is another 
factor that may sometimes qualify 
its quantitative availability but 
which is not readily measurable. 


3 This estimate appeared in the 
United Nations publication Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1958, Chapter 
IV, p. 3, and apparently was derived 
from an official Polish government 
communication. | 

4 For example, the number of cases 
of dysentery increased from 1,896 in 
1953 to 10,730 in 1960; and of sal- 
monellosis other than typhoid and 
paratyphoid B, from 1,044 in 1953 to 
4,462 in 1960 (see Statisticka rocenka, 
1962, p. 438). Striking revelations 
about hygienic conditions in some 
dairies and their relationship to epi- 
demics were made in Rude pravo, 
August 24, 1963, by the Director of 
the Research Institute for Epidemi- 
ology and Microbiology in Prague. 
The seriousness of the situation forced 
the government to take steps to 
tighten “anti-epidemiological  disci- 
pline” in the food industry and in the 
distribution system (see report of gov- 
ernment meeting of July 12, 1963, in 
Rude pravo, July 16, 1963). 


Crowding of the means of trans- 
portation; poorer content of peri- 
odicals, books, radio and television 
programs; the unattractiveness of 
articles such as textiles; the amount 
of maintenance work and servicing 
required for durables and often not 
obtainable; shortages of spare parts 
or complementary items such as 
batteries for flashlights, etc.—none 
of these possesses a clear quantita- 
tive or, rather, extensive dimension, 
though all of them have plagued 
consumers, in different degrees, in 
all the Soviet-area countries. 

Diminishing usefulness can also 
be the result of improper distribu- 
tion in space and time. The classic 
example of an oversupply of bath- 
ing suits in winter and skis in sum- 
mer has had many variations. Al- 
though it is difficult to document 
with figures, newspaper and oral 
reports convey the impression that 
the undersupply of goods to small 
local markets has surpassed any- 
thing that could be justified on 
grounds of the economic cost of 
carrying a full line of articles in the 
provinces. Such a development was 
to be expected since the shift to- 
ward non-agricultural employment 
of rural residents has _ brought 
about a new geographical distribu- 
tion of incomes, while at the same 
time retail outlets have been re- 
duced in number and subject to 
concentration. No mail-order houses 
have been created instead to service 
outlying areas. 

The conditions of undersupply in 
outlying local markets have caused 
a spectacular rise in crosscountry 
travel for shopping purposes, which 
of course means extra cost to many 
consumers. People living in Prague, 
for instance, have been complaining 
of weekend invasions of metropoli- 
tan stores by rural shoppers. De- 
terioration in sales service, lack of 
proper wrapping, waiting in line 
(or paying a fee for “queuing” 
service provided “commercially,” 
usually by retired persons), lack of 
choice of articles (e.g., of meat cuts 
—meat being often sold prepacked 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis), etc., 
are other factors that are tanta- 
mount to cost increases or declines 
in quality.® 


o far, we have considered the 
adverse implications, for 
consumer welfare, of qual- 

ity changes in the consumption 
articles themselves. Now we turn 
to changes in the price that house- 
holds have to pay for these articles. 
What is involved here is not the 
money price, but the real sacrifice 
that households have to make in 
terms of labor. The idea is ex- 
tremely simple: welfare increases 
if the consumer can enjoy the same 
volume of consumption while work- 
ing less, and vice versa. This rea- 
soning underlies the usual calcula- 
tion of real wage rates. It should be 
applied, in an analogous way, to the 
estimation of changes in welfare 
derived from final consumption. 

The real price of consumption, 
conceived in this manner, can 
change to the detriment of con- 
suming households if one or more 
of the following items increase: (a) 
the number of work-hours per 
worker; (b) the intensity of work 
per unit of time; (c) the number 
of earners per capita of population. 

As for (a), the workweek has 
nominally been shortened in at least 
some of the Soviet-area countries. 
However, statistics giving the num- 
ber of hours effectively worked 
have been rather unreliable, over- 
time often being imposed unoffi- 
cially and at normal pay. Besides, 
in comparison with prewar and 
early postwar times, the work load 
of the population has been in- 
creased by the institution of labor 
brigades whose members supply un- 
paid work during their leisure time 
for community improvement proj- 
ects, repair of housing, or help in 
harvesting. 

As for (b), a “stiffening of work 
norms,” or speed-up, has been the 
rule. That this has been the main 
factor in the growth of labor pro- 
ductivity in Czechoslovakia has 
been freely admitted in economic 


>It is fairly certain that official con- 
sumption statistics for certain articles 
are overstated as they are based on 
global balances of the articles in ques- 
tion and probably do not make due 
allowance for spoilage on the way to 
the final consumer. 
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MILAN KAATOCHYIL 


SPOTREBITELI, JAK NAM VYSVETLITE, ZE NASE VYROBKY NEJDOU NA ODBYT? 


‘Consumer, how do you explain the fact that our products don’t sell?”’ 


periodicals. To cite a concrete ex- 
ample, in cotton spinning the num- 
ber of operators per 1,000 spindles 
fell about 30 percent between 1949 
and 1956; 7 and similarly, the num- 
ber of carding machines and looms 
operated by one worker more than 
doubled, under unchanged, or even 
worse, technical conditions.*® 

After the limit of human endur- 
ance had been reached, the upward 
pressure on performance standards 
was translated into a relative lower- 
ing of hourly wage rates. At that 
point, if a family desired to main- 


6E.g., see Statistecky 
XXXVII, No. 2 (1957), p. 56, and 
Politicka ekonomie, XII, No. 5 (1964), 


obzor, 


p. 384. 
7F. Egermayer (ed.), Statistika a 
demografie, Prague, Czechoslovak 


Academy of Sciences, 1959, pp. 256ff. 

8 Nova mysl, Special Issue, June 
1956, National Conference of the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia, p. 
iy Pz 
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—From Dikobraz (Prague), April 16, 1964. 


tain or improve its income, it faced 
the necessity of sending more 
family members to work. Hence 
the steady increase in (c), i.e., the 
rate of labor participation, that can 
be observed in Soviet-area coun- 
tries.® 


9The size of the labor force as a 
percentage of total population in three 
Soviet-area countries has evolved in 
the following way: 


Around Around 


Prewar 1950 1960 
Czecho- 
slovakia 36 45 45 
Hungary 40 AT 53 
Soviet Union 36 44 46 


Figures for Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary are estimated from official 
statistics and census data; those for 
the USSR are calculated from statis- 
tics in U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, The Magnitude 
and Distribution of Civilian Employ- 
ment in the USSR: 1928-1959, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1961, p. 55.) 


Thus, on all three counts, the real 
price of household income, paid in 
the form of labor, has increased 
parallel (if not pari passu) with 
any growth that there may have 
been in consumption, after taking 
quality changes into account. To 
borrow a handy concept from the 
foreign trade field, the “terms of 
trade” have been steadily turning 
against households as “exporters” 
of labor and “importers” of con- 
sumption goods. 


n their commendable will to be 

fair, analysts of consumption 

trends in Soviet-area coun- 
tries often insist on taking into 
account certain services provided 
by the government in these coun- 
tries, such as education, culture, 
health, and social services.1° How- 
ever, the major—and, in the auth- 
or’s view, insuperable—problem 
here is how to convert the changing 
level of current governmental 
money expenditures into a meaning- 
ful index of the real volume of serv- 
ices provided. Even if one adopts 
one of the possible makeshift meth- 
ods of arriving at the real volume 
of services (e.g., by using the num- 
ber of employees engaged in such 
services, the number of hospital 
beds, etc., or by deflating current 
expenditures with the help of some 
price index), the fact remains that 
an overall index of consumption 
which combines both personal con- 
sumption and government services 
to consumers will usually not differ 
greatly from an index based on 
personal consumption alone. This is 
the result of the statistical inter- 
play of weights assigned to the two 
component indexes and the growth 
rates shown by each of them. The 
relative weight of governmental 
services to consumers will usually 
be too small for the differential rate 
of change to influence the total 
picture significantly. Moreover, 


10 Cf, A. Nove, “Social Welfare in 
the USSR, “Problems of Communism, 
January-February 1960, and Janet G. 
Chapman, “Consumption,” in A. Berg- 
son and S. Kuznets, eds., Hconomic 
Trends in the Soviet Union, pp. 253-82. 


governmental services to consumers 
tend to increase parallel with pri- 
vate consumption. 

It should also be pointed out that 
certain aspects of the governmental 
services in question seriously di- 
minish their value as supplements 
to current private consumption. To 
mention some of these aspects, (a) 
such services have, to some extent, 
the character of investment outlays 
(e.g., education is really, in part, an 
investment in “human capital” 
rather than a final consumption 
item, and to that extent it does not 
add anything to current consumer 
welfare, however productive it may 
turn out to be in the future); (b) 
they sometimes duplicate services 
which are already included in cer- 
tain items of personal consumption 
(such as the theater, movies, books 
and pamphlets); (c) they record 
“spurious growth” to the extent 
that they represent services for- 
merly performed by households 
themselves (e.g., children’s créches 
and nurseries); (d) they some- 
times cover activities serving pro- 
duction directly (e.g., collection of 
old paper, bones, and scrap metals 
by teachers and school children; 
organizing children’s and students’ 
labor brigades); (e) some of them 
have rather a negative value from 
the viewpoint of the citizen (e.g., 
government propaganda; the super- 
visory functions of the health serv- 
ices with respect to work attend- 
ance, and of the cultural services 
with respect to censorship, etc.) ; 
(f) their growth may to some ex- 
tent reflect a deterioration of wel- 
fare conditions (e.g., there is a 
hidden connection between hygienic 


conditions, frequency of illness, in- 
dustrial accidents, etc., and the 
volume of medical care). If all 
these qualifications are duly con- 
sidered, the danger of overempha- 
sizing the contribution of govern- 
mental services to welfare becomes 
evident. 


number of other points 
seem worthy of brief men- 
tion. One is the significance 
of the phenomenal increase in pri- 
vate transportation from the stand- 
point of consumer welfare. Such 
an increase normally raises the rate 
of growth of the consumption in- 
dex. However, what exactly is the 
welfare significance of increased 
commuting (one of the household’s 
familiar ‘business expenses’’), 
which has contributed heavily to 
the increase in travel—mainly be- 
cause of the increasing diffusion of 
job-domicile patterns due to indus- 
trialization? Then there are cer- 
tain consumption categories—such 
as alcohol, tobacco, ete.—whose 
growth may rightly be interpreted 
as symptomatic of an underlying 
social malaise or a decline in so- 
called “non-economic welfare.” It 
is not too farfetched, in the author’s 
opinion, to take into account a sort 
of “consumption escapism” in 
weighing the welfare significance 
of consumption.!1 
Going one step further, one 
might raise the question whether 
the subjective feelings of satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction on the part 
of consumers should be accepted as 
the only indisputable criterion of 
welfare. The cultural and time 


horizons of consumers may be too 
limited for them to be aware of the 
possible negative consequences of 
certain improvements in consump- 
tion. The observer, in the author’s 
view, is entitled to expand his no- 
tion of welfare and to judge con- 
sumption growth in the light of 
probable, though not immediately 
apparent, side effects, changes in 
values, and other more distant con- 
Sequences. As an example, let us 
merely note that the vaunted in- 
crease in the availability of con- 
sumer durables in the Soviet-area 
countries has admittedly played the 
role of a powerful work incentive 
and stabilizer of the social and po- 
litical system. This way of looking 
at welfare, by applying value stand- 
ards which transcend those of the 
observed subjects, may be less a 
sign of arrogance than of simple 
concern and social responsibility. 
The interpretation of statistical 
data bearing on consumer welfare 
is certainly a complex and difficult 
undertaking. However, this should 
be no reason for basing judgments 
only on raw consumption statistics 
and, out of a false scientism, simu- 
lating ignorance of all relevant 
nonstatistical information. 


11 It may be objected that similar 
considerations are applicable, mutatis 
mutandis, to consumption trends in 
non-Soviet countries as well. This 
would be a relevant objection if the 
analysis made intercountry compari- 
sons. However, here we have been 
concerned with changes in a given 
country, or group of countries, over 
time; hence, all the changes in ques- 
tion strike us as highly relevant to 
the formation of judgments concern- 
ing consumption and welfare trends 
in the countries concerned. 
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Youth Meets in Moscow 


he “World Forum of Soli- 
darity of Youth and Students 
in the Fight for National In- 
dependence and Liberation, for 
Peace,” held September 16-24 in 
Moscow, provided an interesting ex- 
ample of the Sino-Soviet ideological 
conflict at work at an international 
meeting, as well as an indication of 
trends in the world student move- 
ment. The “Forum,” as it was 
popularly called, was proposed more 
than a year ago by the Committee 
of Youth Organizations of the 
USSR, the official Soviet youth 
federation. Soon after the initial 
call, an “International Preparatory 
Committee” was formed and pre- 
liminary plans were set in motion. 
The financial and technical support 
of the Soviet youth organizations 
provided the impetus for the 
gathering. 
According to the organizers, in- 
vitations were sent to all national 


Mr. Altbach attended the World 
Youth Forum as an observer for 
the Student Peace Union, an 
American student organization 
of which he has been National 
Co-chairman. He is now in India 
doing Ph.D. research on Indian 
student politics under a grant 
from the US-Indian Compara- 
tive Education Exchange Proj- 
ect. 
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and international youth organiza- 
tions asking for their participation 
and support. While this claim was 
exaggerated, as we shall see, youth 
organizations from more than 100 
nations took part. Geopolitically, 
however, the representation was un- 
balanced. The major student and 
youth organizations from Western 
Europe and North America were 
conspicuous by their absence. Of 
the large Western unions of stu- 
dents, only French representatives 
participated. Although there was 
a handful of participants from non- 
Communist student political organi- 
zations in the West, most groups 
stayed away because they con- 
sidered the Forum purely a propa- 
ganda maneuver by the pro-Soviet 
youth organizations. 

By contrast, the attendance from 
Asia and Africa was fairly wide- 
ranging. Massive publicity, carried 
out by such Soviet-oriented inter- 
national organizations as the In- 
ternational Union of Students and 
the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth, as well as by the 
“Permanent Secretariat” of the 
Forum, was effective in attracting 
a large number of organizations 
from the emerging nations. Empha- 
sis on the themes of national inde- 
pendence and liberation appealed to 
non-Communist student and youth 
groups from the new countries, as 


well as to the various movements 
for national liberation in such 
colonies as Angola, Mozambique, 
and Portuguese Guinea. Typical of 
the mixed nature of some country 
delegations was that from India, 
which included representatives 
from the Youth Congress, the farm- 
ers’ organizations and other na- 
tional associations, along with the 
Communist youth groups. 


t is vitally important to 
understand the motives of 
the Soviet regime—operating 

through the youth organization—in 
calling the Forum. This venture in- 
volved transporting more than 1,000 
youth leaders from five continents, 
housing them in the best hotels in 
Moscow, and showering them with 
guided tours, gifts, and lavish hos- 
pitality: thus the cost to the Soviet 
government was not inconsequen- 
tial. What made the investment 
worthwhile? 

Obviously, the convocation of the 
Forum was linked to the Sino- 
Soviet rift. The fact that the So- 
viets were able to call such a meet- 
ing before the Chinese did was a 
substantial victory for them. (The 
Chinese delegation, which was quite 
vocal and numbered more than 40, 
was almost completely outflanked 
throughout the Forum proceedings 


and did not make a particularly 
good impression on most of the 
delegates.) Given the current flux 
in the international youth move- 
ment and in world politics gener- 
ally, the Forum gave the Soviets a 
chance to show their concern for 
the national liberation and anti- 
colonialistic movements in the new 
nations. It was essential for them 
to take the initiative away from 
the Chinese in the area of support 
for anti-colonial revolutions. It was 
also important for them to articu- 
late their position before a large 
audience prior to the proposed 
forthcoming meeting of Communist 
parties. Finally, the long-apparent 
ineffectuality of such international 


ably impelled the Soviets to experi- 
ment with a new organizational 
set-up which could attract a wider 
audience. Thus the World Youth 
Forum came at a crucial time for 
the Soviets and will probably pro- 
vide the framework for continued 
action on the youth front. 


type have their own inner 

logic and rhythm which is 
often difficult for the uninitiated 
observer to discern. Since the So- 
viet youth federation had issued 
the initial call for the conference, it 
was then able to control the Inter- 


[ore ie meetings of this 


(which sat in Moscow for several 
months prior to the Forum). The 
Secretariat, in turn, controlled 
which organizations were invited 
and which groups received financial 
help for transportation and accom- 
modations. Thus it was possible for 
the Soviets to invite a small but 
“reliable” youth organization in 
Senegal, while ignoring the repre- 
sentative pro-government Move- 
ment of Progressive Youth. 
Another example of misrepresenta- 
tion was the United States delega- 
tion, which consisted of four dele- 
gates from extremely small and in- 
effectual American youth groups 
(the DuBois Clubs and the Stu- 
dents for Peace and Disarmament 


“front” groups as the World Fed- national Preparatory Committee of Madison, Wisconsin). .These 
eration of Democratic Youth prob- and the Permanent Secretariat groups repeatedly spoke “in the 
Which Account Do You Read? 

The final meeting of the World Forum of Solidarity The last plenary session of the Forum . . . was a pre- 


of Youth and Students . . . ended today with the adop- 
tion of the principal document—the declaration. . . . The 
Forum listened to the reports of all five commissions and 
adopted them with an overwhelming majority. The dis- 
cussion of the reports and numerous resolutions—some 
100—was very animated... . 


After the [final] declaration had been adopted, a rep- 
resentative of the delegation of the People’s Republic of 
China, which had not taken part in the vote, took the 
floor. He spoke of his [own} draft declaration. This was 
a last pitiful attempt by the Chinese delegation to frustrate 
the spirit of unity and cohesion which had been established 
at the Forum. 


The declaration of the Forum was endorsed amid scenes 
of tremendous enthusiasm. An ovation swept the hall for 
20 minutes. The delegates rose to their feet, and, holding 
hands, chanted “‘peace’’ and “friendship,” and sang the 
“anthem of democratic youth.” They waved national flags 
and flowers over their heads. 


“This manifestion of youth clearly shows the tremendous 
success of our Forum,” the chairman said. “It will go down 
in the history of the international youth and_ students 
movement.” 


—TASS International Service in English, 
broadcast from Moscow, Sept. 24, 1964. 


arranged show for repulsive stage effects. Hastily collected 
“spectators” filled the gallery of the first floor and the whole 
of the second floor. Having read out the draft declara- 
tion to which many delegates had voiced their opposition, 
the chairman tried to put it to the vote at once. 


A Chinese delegate mounted the platform... . {He} 
declared that the draft declaration set forth many impor- 
tant principles which are altogether wrong and with which 
his delegation could not agree. The Chinese delegation, 
he said, opposed the adoption of this draft as a finalized 
document of the Forum... . 


An Indonesian delegate then . . . stated that his dele- 
gation deeply deplored what had happened at the Forum 
since its beginning and that it had decided not to partici- 
pate in the voting. 


Many delegates stayed away from the voting on the 
draft declaration, while many others voted against it or 
abstained. 


When the draft declaration was adopted, as was stage- 
managed, the professional cheerers in the hall shouted and 
applauded, and the Forum came to a close amidst this 
prearranged noise. 


—NCNA International Service in English, 
broadcast from Peking, Sept. 26, 1964. 
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name of American youth,” de- 
spite the fact that the 2,000,000- 
member US National Student As- 
sociation refused to participate in 
the Forum and the smaller non- 
Communist Student Peace Union 
was flatly told that it could send no 
more than one delegate and would 
receive no financial assistance. 

The body responsible for con- 
ducting the Forum itself was the 
Presidium, appointed by the Inter- 
national Preparatory Committee 
and “approved” by voice vote at 
the first plenary session. Thus the 
presiding body was in a direct or- 
ganizational and political line from 
the conference initiators. From 
the start, the Forum was tightly 
controlled by the pro-Moscow youth 
organizations. Moves by the Chi- 
nese and their allies to increase the 
size of the Presidium and to in- 
clude organizations more favorable 
to their point of view failed. 


he proceedings of the Forum 
were divided into three sec- 
tions. The work of the initial 
plenary sessions was to decide on the 
rules of procedure, which had been 
drafted by the Secretariat, and to 
listen to reports by various organi- 
zations selected by the International 
Preparatory Committee. All voting 
was conducted by the rather ques- 
tionable method of shouted approval 
without any opportunity for dele- 
gates to register negative votes or 
abstentions—a method that was 
adopted against the wishes of a 
number of delegations besides the 
Chinese. Although the time limit 
for the opening reports was 20 
minutes, several groups took more 
than an hour; the only organiza- 
tions strictly held to the time limit 
were those unfavorable to the So- 
viet position. Later in the confer- 
ence, other Chinese protests against 
procedures of the Presidium were 
shouted down by the audience. 
To insure unchallenged Soviet 
control, the Secretariat also gave 
the Presidium power to appoint the 
governing bodies of five commis- 
sions in which the substantive work 
of the Forum was to take place. 
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After the plenary sessions, the con- 
ference broke up into these com- 
missions, which were devoted to 
different aspects of the struggle 
for national liberation, economic 
and political development in the 
new nations, and the peace move- 
ments. Unfortunately, insufficient 
time was arranged for the commis- 
sion sessions, and many delegations 
wishing to speak were not able to 
do so. Nevertheless, a fairly wide 
range of differing viewpoints was 
presented. The announced purpose 
of the commissions was to gather 
the various viewpoints and insights 
of the delegates into reports to be 
presented to the final plenary ses- 
sions of the Forum. Yet, perhaps 


On Rock ’n Roll 
and Revolutionaries 


. . . the idea that there 
are things that have no 
connection with politics, 
namely the cultural life of 
the youth, has a very seri- 
ous influence on the con- 
tinuation of the revolution. 
It is impossible to become 
a strong anti-imperialist 
youth if one’s daily work 
is to praise the decadent 
way of life of the deterior- 
ating imperialist cultural 


Ee ae WIStes FOCK  Nweall 
banal songs and the wild 


behavior of the Beatles are 
very dangerous enemies in 
the life of the youth, the 
generation which will play 
an important role in the fu- 
ture. Only “revolutionar- 
ies” who have lost their 
revolutionary fire are say- 
ing in a disgusting way that 
twist, rock ’n roll, strip 
tease and the like could give 
enjoyment in the work of 
building socialism! 

—From “The Role of Youth in the 
Struggle for National Inde- 
pendence and Liberation for 

Peace,”’ report of the Indonesian 
delegation to the World Youth 
Forum. 


predictably, many of the viewpoints 
expressed in the commissions were 
not reflected in the final reports 
presented to the plenary body. 

The closing sessions of the 
Forum were devoted to approving 
the reports of the commissions and 
accepting a final document pre- 
pared by the Presidium. Approvals 
were obtained without much diffi- 
culty, despite vociferous objections 
from the Chinese delegation and 
its allies. Declarations favoring 
peaceful coexistence among nations 
of differing social systems and pre- 
senting concrete proposals for dis- 
armament were particularly objec- 
tionable to the Chinese. The final 
document of the Forum reflected 
the Soviet regime’s two-sided con- 
cern to continue promoting a re- 
laxation of tensions between the 
great powers, while at the same 
time bowing to the tremendous 
pressures from China and other 
nations to increase the militancy 
of “anti-imperialist” struggles and 
to support national liberation move- 
ments. It is clear that the domi- 
nant anti-Western, and particularly 
anti-American tone of the Forum 
was motivated by the Soviets’ need 
to cover their left flank while main- 
taining their policies essentially 
unchanged. 


valuation of such an inter- 
K national meeting is difficult, 
particularly at such close 
range. Certainly the Forum can be 
considered a partial success for the 
Soviets. Through careful planning 
and firm control, they assured that 
their ideological position would 
dominate the proceedings, and it 
was duly supported by the final 
resolutions adopted. At the same 
time, the Soviets were able to dem- 
onstrate their interest in the devel- 
oping nations, and the offers of 
specific aid that were proffered went 
a long way toward cementing this 
impression of concern. The very 
fact that they were able to attract 
delegations from such a wide range 
of youth organizations in Asia and 
Africa could be counted as a success 
for the Soviets. 
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Yet while the Forum was some- 
thing of an organizational coup 
for Moscow, the seeds of discord 
were nevertheless manifest and 
deep. At least 18 delegations ab- 
stained from approving the final 
document, and at a later meeting 
these 18 broke completely with the 
Soviets. More than 100 delegates 
went directly from Moscow to Pe- 
king to compose and issue a dissent- 
ing statement. There is no doubt 
that the radical stance of the Chi- 
nese, coupled with their recent rev- 
olutionary experience and the racial 
overtones of their “anti-imperial- 
ist” position, exercises a strong at- 
traction for some of the Asian and 
African youth groups. The fact that 
the Soviet Union is now a “devel- 
oped” European power pursuing its 
own national interests is probably 
the most powerful argument for the 
Chinese position among such youth. 


nese viewpoint, the reac- 
tion was mixed and in some cases 
ambivalent. In private discussions 
among delegates, there were many 
expressions of impatience and even 
disgust at the extent to which the 
Sino-Soviet dispute dominated the 
proceedings. The militant inflex- 
ibility of the Chinese stance seemed 
to make a poor impression on most 


mong delegates not wholly com- 
mitted to the Soviet or Chi- 


delegates, and even those inclined 
toward a pro-Chinese position, such 
as the Indonesian group, expressed 
their concern over the amount of 
time and energy taken up by this 
issue. On the other hand, most of 
the uncommitted delegates realized 
that one of the main motives behind 
the Forum was the Soviet regime’s 
desire to deal a blow to the Chi- 
nese. Among these groups “a plague 
on both your houses” attitude 
seemed to be fairly prevalent. Some 
Asians and Africans privately ex- 
pressed the opinion that too much 
time was also wasted on the clichés 
of “imperialism, colonialism, and 
neo-colonialism,” the mainstay of 
the rhetoric of such meetings. 
Others, particularly the Africans, 
felt that the discussions and de- 
bates had little relevance to the 
needs and problems of their own 
nations and movements. And some 
criticized the one-sidedness and 
superficiality of the discussions as 
being intellectually dishonest. 

Yet whatever their private res- 
ervations, most of the Asian and 
African delegates were unwilling 
to air their criticisms of the Forum 
in public. And the fact remains 
that most of the delegations voted 
to approve the final Forum docu- 
ment even if they were not entirely 
happy with it. Indeed, a number 
of those who were critical of 
the procedures imposed by the So- 
vieis seemed nevertheless relatively 


pleased with the general results 
and resolutions of the Forum. 


he content of the declarations 

of the World Youth Forum is 

much less important than the 
implications of the meeting for fu- 
ture trends in the Communist-ori- 
ented international youth move- 
ment. One of the most significant 
Soviet moves at the Forum was a 
proposal to set up a so-called “Inter- 
national Solidarity Fund” to chan- 
nel Soviet and other aid to national 
liberation movements and to provide 
technical and financial assistance to 
new nations. This “Fund” could 
form the nucleus of a new interna- 
tional movement aimed at wooing 
non-aligned and pro-Chinese youth 
in Asia and Africa, taking the edge 
off the Chinese position and binding 
the youth organizations of the new 
nations to Moscow. It is obvious 
that Peking will fight tooth and 
nail against such a spread of So- 
viet influence; and while the Chi- 
nese and their supporters were an 
immobilized minority at the Forum, 
there is no gainsaying the appeal 
of their ideological position for 
some Asian and African groups. 
Clearly, the divisive forces at work 
in the Communist camp have pro- 
duced a state of flux on the youth 
front that could result in important 
organizational changes in the near 
future. 
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Announcement 


The March-April 1965 issue of Problems of Com- 
munism will be a special number devoted to recent 
developments in the field of Soviet law and jurispru- 
dence. Topics will include criminal law, civil law, con- 
stitutional law, juvenile delinquency, ‘anti-parasite”’ 
laws, comrades’ courts, and Soviet lawyers, as well as 
comparative legal developments in Eastern Europe 


and Communist China. For special orders write in 
advance to the nearest office of the United States In- 
formation Service or (within the United States) to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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